HISTORY os ENGLAND, 
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RELIGION and the CHURCH, 


#1 From the Earlieſt Accounts 


To THE PRESENT CENTURY. ; 


Comprehending a clearer and more n view of che pes of our Ecclx- 
SIASTICAL ConSTITUT10N; the Preſervation of our Ricurs and LIBEERTIESͤH]; and 
the Riſe and Declenſion of the P OW ER of the PoPrs 1 in EN GLAND than 


any other Hiſtory extant, 
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natured enough to- aſcribe intentions of intereſt, when 
an author avows his- veneration and reſpect; and 1 
ſhould not perhaps have eſcaped the imputation of 
inſincerity, where I meant only to expreſs the real 
ſentiments of my heart. But at a time, My LoxDs, 
when you have both retreated from power, it muſt 
be a great degree of malignity indeed, to interpret 
the regard which I now ſhew' for your” Lordſhips, 
into any other motives but thoſe of love and honour 

for your perſonal 1 virtues. | en. 10..250 
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ite} is not for me, My Loapg, to inform you, that 
<6 great diſtinctions of men ariſe from the particu- 
lar ſituations in which they are placed; and that 
there are certain conjunctures, when the receding 
from grandeur. reflects a nobler luſtre than the poſ- 
ſefling it. Your Lordſhips at this time are both 
happily placed in one of theſe conj junctures. Vou 
both, My Logos, retired greatly: and in parting 
with your power, and ſubduing your reſentments, 
4 for the ſake of the public intereſt, when the cla- 
mour and prejudices of a deluded people made it 
5 prudent, vou have given the higheſt progh, of love. 
to your country that could be Shen. 15 


Vou reſted, My Lox Ds, and you reſted {8 on 
your own integrity: and i it is an illuſtrious teſtimony 
to the uprightneſs of your adminiſtration, that your 


Lordlhips have the happineſs, tho o you are out of 
* *. A on, 


, 


vt ND D Gr nu 

place, to have preſerved the attachment, of the 
great, the ſenſible, and the ſober part of the na- 
tion, notwithſtanding all ue ws of your ens- 
mies. 0 5 


"Tu 3 1 5 My Io Ds, that amidſt the many 
Fd to be valued and enjoyed in a free ſtate, it 
has one misfortune much to be deplored, that 3 it is 
always ſubje& to faction. We have ſeveral inſtan- 
I, ces of this misfortune in the following hiſtory ; 
and the government of England has been oftentimes 
: disfigured by popular clamour. But there are in- 
ſtances of it in ſtates, which had infinitely more 
ſtrength than we could ever boaſt of, and which 
brought them in the end to ruin. Vour Lord- 
ſhips muſt remember, that it was. owing '© ly to 
3 pride and petulance of 1 faction, that the 
ſame able ſtateſman, who had been unanimouſſy 
proclaimed the F. ATHER or HIS COUNTRY, was re- 
duced to the neceſſity of retiring into Exile till the 
ſtorm was over. My Loxps, you may diſtern 
from hence, how much it will be remembered to 
the honour of your Lordſnips in the Engliſh an- 
nals, that whilſt others facrifice every thing to their 
own ambition, without regard. to the voice of fame, 
or the voice of danger, your Lordſhips volunta- 
rily reſigned the two firſt e in 1 ae to 
the Nile quiet. . the 1 10.1 
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DEDICATION wi 
In ſuch a retreat as this, My Loxps, you ma- 
nifeſt your real greatneſs : and ſt is ſuch greatneſs 
only as gives dignity and honour, from which true 
nobility, or true felicity, can be derived. Upon 


this view of your Lordſhips preſent ſituation, you 


will give me leave, I hope, to add, that if I have 


any vanity in this addreſs, it is in deſiring to be 
known as one of the diſintereſted friends of the 


DuKE of NewcasTLE and the EARL of HARD- 


WICKE, WHEN THEY WERE OUT OF POWER. When 
you were in power, My Lobos, you ſaw, that I 


was never one of thoſe who troubled you with that ſort 


of attendance, by which others often make their 
way to fame and fortune among the great. But 
I eſteem it now a peculi iar honour, to declare in 


this public manner, how much I am, 
My Lobe 
Your Lordſhips 
. moſt obedient 
moſt devoted 


humble ſervant 


FERDINANDO WARNER 
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ARI. f Ric proclaimed king, by * name of 
HznRy the ſeventh—Summons all the perſons of diſtinc- 
tion, and renews an oath to marty the princeſs EL Z ATH 
is crowned by the archbiſhop of CanTzzzuzy, and married. 
The archbiſhop dies, and is ſuoceded by MozTox biſhop of 
Ely. The queen is crowned. A ſynod at London. The 
archbiſhop is made a cardinal — Hi death and character. 
Wanna biſhop of London made archbiſhop. The king A 
dies — His character. Henzy the eighth Reeder his father _ 
in the throne — Conſummates his marriage with CaTHarINE -” 
bis brother's widow. Wotszy brought to court — Manages 
all affairs in church and ſtate. Contentions between the 
clergy and the ſecular power. Wot.szy made archbiſhop of 
York, and lord chancellor. Luruzk's books brought into 
England, and his doctrine propagated. The king anſwers | 
LuTHER. . A parliament and convocation called, Wolsz? 
procures ſome monaſteries to be ſuppreſſed, and builds a col- 
lege at Oxford. The king entertains ſome ſcruples about 
the legality of his marriage — Conſults all the biſhops and | 
the moſt eminent men in the two univerſities u pon it, as well pO 
as foreign divines and univerſities, who agree in the illega- Y 
lit — Applies to Rome for a divorce — His progreſs witli 
that court in this affair — His cauſe tried in England by Wor- 


SKY, and Canezyu! Us the Pope $ INOS They leave it unde» 
termined. 
Vol., II. 1— t 5 I 


CONT EN Tk 


BOOK X. 


TH E king 18 nub diſcuſled with the tk & hook. Ja . 


him by them of ſupreme head of the church — Grants a ger 
neral pardon — Ordets proceedings againſt hereticks. Sey * 
acts relating to the ecclehaltical polity of England. Altereg- 


MER is brought to court. Worsty loſes the king's favour, 
and the great ſeal, and is ſent to his houſe in the country — 
Is impeached in the houſe of lords — Is pardoned by the king, 
and ordered to his dioceſe. . Acts paſſed, againſt pluralities 
and non refidence. The king iffues a proclamation a gainſt 


receiving bulls from Rome. Wolsz v's death and . 


Reaſons for, and againſt, the king J divorce — His cauſe d 


termined in bis favour by the convocation. 1 new title given 


tions between the king and the pope about the divorce. . Sir 
Tao. Moors reſigns | his office of lord chancellor. | The death 
and character of archbiſhop Wanna. CAANMRR Aaron 


him in the ſee of Canterbury. kf he king married to A. Bo- 
LEYN. The cruelty of the ecclefiaſticks i in this reign. 'Ca AN 


MER'S objection to the oath to the pope, and his expedient for 


taking i it. All appeals to Rome forbid by parliament... The 


king's cauſe tried by CranyrR, and his marriage ; with, Ca- 
THARINE declared null. Reflections Upon, this | proceeding; 


and on the ſeveral parties concerned. . The e queen delivered 


of the princeſs ELIZABETH. | A treaty between the king and 
the pope for a reconciliation — Broke by ſome | of. the cardi- 


nals. Laws paſſed againſt the papal. author ity, an, d for del 


pealing ſome of the ſtatutes againſt hereſy. , The impoſture 5 
of the maid of Kent. A ſentence | c cd at Rome againſt 5 
the king. New acts paſſed t to aboliſh the papal p power entire! Ys 


ine 


1 


and to confirm the . marriage y vith, A. Bor EYN. _The 


oath of ſucceſſion 1 impo on all people! Refuſed by. FisHER 


biſhop of Rocheſter, and Sir Tuo Moos, for which they 
are conimittel to "to Tower. Ah act to confirm the title .of 


ſupreme head of the church ; and the authority of the ſee of 


Rome in England entirely exterminated. 
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BOOK Al 


HE herd 2 ale an Gatll 40 Müzänksin de king s ſupremacy, 
and to renounce all obedience to the pope. State of the 
court, and | principles of the parties in it. A viſitation of 
all the monaſteries. Biſhop FistER condemned, and execu- 
ted — His character. Sir Tho. Mooxs condemned and ex- 
N worn hap His death and character. CroMwELL made lord 
erent. The death and character of queen CATHARINE, 
The (ff religious houſes diſſolved. A new tranſlation of 
the bible ordered to be made. The king falls in love with 
miſs S&yMouR. The queen tried for high treaſon in defiling 
the king's bed — Her death and character. The king mar⸗ 
ries miſs SzyMour — Gets the parliament and convocation to 
confirm the ſentence of divorce againſt his laſt | queen, and to 
illegitimate | his daughters. Some ſteps made in the reforma- 
tion of the church. Cardinal Pol writes againſt the king. 
A rebellion in Lincolnſhire, and other parts of the kingdom 
on account of the diffolution of the monaſteries, and the al- 


| terations in religion. A new viſitation of all the remaining 
manaſteries, and abbeys - — Prince EDbwanp born. The. queen 


dies. The tranſlation of the bible printed, and damitted to 
be red. CroMwELL iſſues 8 to the Tong for a 
fu rther Rar pM 


ings. 
19089 a 7 king 208 f 885 of a or en juriſ- 
diction and anden and that they exerciſed it only at his 
royal curteß/. The king mitries Ann of Cleve. The fall 
of Comet, | The King's divorce from his new queen, 
The execution and chafacter of Cnoiiwari, |'W eſter 
abbey turned into a bilk6p's ſee: The king married to mils 
Hownip, . kad bates oy adulte 7 Tned and exe- 


oliver), mw” © Cited, 
ae N | 


ix 


Cπ Na 8 

cuted. Biſhop BoxxNR“s injunctions. Reflections on preach- 
ing. The book of homulies publiſhed. | An act for the ad- 
vancement of true religi ion — rather contrary to it. Defigris +> 
againſt the e, The act of ſucceſſion. The firſt 
inſtance of a lord keeper in England. Some further ſteps in 
the reformation. The king forbids the uſe of TI DAIL's 
tranſlation of the bible, and orders all heretical books to be 
burnt. The dente of hereticks. A plot of the popiſh 
biſhops againſt Cranuser. The king marries the lady La- 
Timer. Deſigns againſt her by biſhop GARDTNVER — fruſtrated 
by her very artfully. The earl of Suzy tried and Fxecuted. 
The king's Ps e and character. 
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'BO 0 K XII. 


\DWARD the Heth, Ha s ſon, proclaimed * The 


earl of HerTFoRD his uncle declared his governour, and the 


protector of the realm. Many promotions in the peerage. 
The late king's will defeated in many inſtances. The lord 


chancellor removed. The parties then in the court relating 


to the church. The ſtate of religion in the kingdom. In- 


junctions iſſued by the care of the archbiſhop to promote the 


reformation. Reflexions upon ſome of them. The law 


of the fix articles, and many others repealed. An act to 
give the ſacrament 1 in both kinds, and to redreſs the abuſe of 
private maſſes. The election of biſhops by Conge d elire 


ſet aſide, and all proceſſes in the ſpiritual courts to be in the 


king's name. The chantries, colleges, and chapels, with 


their plate and jewels, given to the king, for grammar. ſchools, 


| and the augmentation of ſmall: vicarages. An act for the 
marriage of the clergy. A general pardon, = Contentions 


amongſt the eccleſiaſticks. Corruptions in the public wor- 
ſhip. A new office ſor the comm ion. A ſhort catechiſm 

publiſhed by the archbiſnop. A new liturgy compiled 
and publiſhed — confirmed in parliament. | An act for obe 
ſerving lent, and another for paying predial tithes. A gene: 


ral viſitation. A 2 diſpute at Oxford about tranſub- 
. = Sm | 7 hg = Heeg 2177. ＋ — 905 + ſtantiation. | 
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Rantiation. An anabaptiſt woman burnt for 1 5 againſt 
the king's inclination. The archbiſhop blamed for this. A 
_- commotion in Devonſhire and many other places. Bonxnzs 
tried, deprived, and committed to priſon, The fall and im- 
priſonment of the protector. A new. form for ordaining 
biſhops, prieſts, and deacons. RiDIRVY made biſhop of Lon- 
don. Hoop zx made biſhop of ' Gloceſter — ſcruples the epiſ- 
n habit — diſputes ariſe about it. The common prayer 
book reviewed. The altars turned into communion tables. 
GARDINER tried, and deprived. The articles of religion 
drawn, and publiſhed by the king's authority. The new li- 
turgy compiled. A diſpute with the princeſs Maxy about 


firmed by parliament. The number of holy-days regulated. 
Biſhop TunsTAL deprived, and impriſoned. A body of eccle- 


two—the temporalities turned into a county palatine. A viſi- 


_  drals, except one or two 2 for the king's uſe. The 
book of articles and a catechiſm publiſhed, and the king by 


againſt her will. The princeſs Maxx aſſerts her right — ſhe 
is proclaimed by the lords of the council, and aſcends the throne. 
 Gaxpingr made lord chancellor, and prime miniſter. The 
duke of NokTHUMBERLAND tried, and executed. The de- 
1 1 biſhops all reſtored. The queen's ingratitude and ſe- 


4 4 apprehending the perſecution that was intended with- 
drew out of the kingdom. The reformed biſhops, not de- 
prived, were inaprifociod... The ſtate of the univerſities. The 


clared lawful. All the laws of Epwanxyp about religion re- 


an indulgence in her religion. A great creation of honours 
in the houſe of lords. The duke of SoukRSET tried, and exe- 
cuted. The late alterations in the common prayer book con- 


rr 


ſiaſtical laws drawn up by the archbiſhop. The biſhoprick of 
| Gloceſter ſuppreſſed, and annexed to the ſee of Worceſter. 

The biſhoprick of Durham ſuppreſſed, and converted into 
tation ordered to call in all the plate of churches, and cathe- 


huis mandate orders the clergy to ſubſcribe them. The king's 
death, and character. Lady Janz GREY proclaimed queen, 


The archbiſhop examined before the council. Many 


divorce of the queen s mother repealed; and the marriage de- 


5 N and every ching n to it reſtored as it was at 10 


V1 
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Henzy's death. The attainder of lady JANE Gtr, the 
archbiſhop, lord GuIIrOoRPD Duprzr, and two other ſons 
of the late duke of NoxTHuuBERLAND.' Great diſputes in 
the convocation. - A treaty ſet on foot with the ſee of Rome 
for a reconciliation. Another treaty for a marriage with the prince 


of Spain. The firſt inſtance of the corruption of an Engliſh par- 
lament. Lady Janz Gre y,and her huſband, and father executed. 


The princeſs EL1ZaBETH impriſoned on a falſe accuſation. Ar- 
ticles drawn by GARDIN RR ſent to every dioceſe to be obſeryed. 


The queen aſſumes a power above the laws, and turns out 


ſeven biſhops at once. The biſhoprick of Durham reſtored A 


public diſputation at Oxford on tranſubſtantiation, and the 


| propitiatory ſacrifice in the maſs. The prince of Spain ar- 
rives in England, and marries the queen intercedes for 
the liberty of the princeſs ELIZABETH. Proceedings of Box- 
NER at his viſitation. Cardinal Polk ſent as legate, to reconcile 
the kingdom to the holy ſee. The form of this reconcilia- 


tion. Proceedings in the convocation. The queen purſues 


the cruel counſels of GAnDN ER. Biſhop HoorRR an 


ſeveral 


others burnt for hereſy. IT he queen reſtores the church lands 


in poſſeſſion of the crown — has a falſe conception — and 
cold treatment from the king, who leaves her — ſhe founds 


ſome religious houſes out of the abbey lands. The trial of 
the archbiſhop, and of RI DEV, and LarIMER. The two 


latter burnt at one ſtake at Oxford. Their characters. The 
death and character of GARDIN ER. Porr' s plan for a re- . 


formation. The death and character of archbifnop CRAN- 
MER. Pol ſuccedes him in the primacy. The queen's | 


extreme bigotry. A. viſitation of the univerſities by POIs 

order. The king comes into England, and perſuades the 
queen to declare war againſt France. The French make an 

attempt on Calais, and take it. The queen greatly affected 
with the loſs of that place, and the nation complain loudly 
of it. The perſecution of the proteſtants renewed with greater 
fury than ever. The death and character of aner iz 
. The dealt moo WO won 930 e 5 10% %. nowb 
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"BOOK: XII. 


T HE princeſs EL1ZABgTH ſuccedes to the crown, and is pro- 
claimed — ſhe forms a privy council out of ſome of thoſe 
whom her ſiſter em ployed, and ſome of the reformed re- 
üzgion. King Pulli makes her an offer of marriage which 

ſſhe deſires time to conſider of. The exiles for religion re- 

turn home on the queen's acceſſion. The queen's. Project 

"or making the alterations in relation to religion ſo as to in- 
clude. all her ſubjects. SIR Ni ICH, Bacon made lord keeper. 
ParxtR promoted to the primacy. An act to reſtore the 
fiſt fruits, and tenths, and impropriations, to the crown. 

"The - parliament addreſs the queen, to marry. The queen 

| reſtored to her ſupremacy, and all the acts of the reign of 

EDWwARD⁰ relating to religion confirmed and renewed. The 
ſervice book reviewed and altered, again eſtabliſhed. A 
public diſputation before both houſes of parliament about 
the maſs, and the authority of the church. A ſeparation 
from the church by the puritans. The popiſh biſhops de- 
prived. A general viſitation. The queen's injunctions. She 

gives impropriations in exchange for eſtates belonging to ſe- 

eral -: biſhopricks. Meſtminſter abbey made a collegiate 
church. The queen repents ſhe had carried the reformation 

Jo far —diſſikes the marriage of the clergy, and the excluſion of 

images f a churches. The thirty nine articles framed as 

they now:ſtand. d<; Proceedings in the convocation. The pu- 
ritans perſecuted. The archbiſhop cruel and inflexible. © The 

_ ſeverity of the⸗ court of high commiltign. . The biſhops bible 

21 ori The queen aſſumes her : -peerogative:” The biſhops 

ſervile ini their compliance. The commoſis propoſe bills in 
angelt of the Puritans. :/Phe-queew: forbids their proceeding 
in what concerns religion. Several of the clergy” deprived 

2 py ſubſoribing the articles. Phe aſſbkiatiots of the clergy 
- ſuppreſſed; --; Bhe death ahd character of the archbiſhop. 
Two Dutchmen burnt for hereſy . -}cGrNDar made archbiſhop 
of Canterbury his; letter to the queen is ſequeſtered from 
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his juriſdiction for fix months, and confined to his houſe. 


the two houſes. Proceedings in the convocation. The queen 


commons. The queen impriſons ſeveral members of parlia- 


Calviniſts and Arminians begins at Cambridge. The com- 
mons attack the ſpiritual courts, but the queen would not 


ZABETH, 


T 1 E 11 of Scotland ent 4 . un the name 


king conſults the judges on ſome queſtions ſuggeſted by the 
archbiſhop. The act of uniformity enforced with an unre- 


lenting fury. The gunpowder plot. The oath of a ce 
to be taken by all people. The archbiſhop tries to make the 


new tranſlation of the bible. Death and character of - Shi 


An act againſt the papiſts and puritans, and againſt the liberty 
of the preſs. The death and character of the archbiſhop. 
Wurrorrr. promoted to the primacy — diſtinguiſhes himſelf 
againſt the puritans. A new eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, with a 
great addition of power. Proceedings of the commons in 
favour of the puritans. The queen highly offended, and for- 
bids any more ſuch bills — makes an extraordinary ſpeech to 


exaſperated againſt the puritans, who petition the houſe of 


ment. An act of great cruelty and oppreſſion. The queen 
exceeds her father's tyranny. The controverſy between the 


permit. them to proceed. T he death and character of EL1- 


BOOK XIV. 


AMES the firſt, Petitions preſented to him on his ar- 
_ 2 all the parties. A conference ordered between the 
biſhops and the puritans, in which the king was moderator. 
WuarrtcieT's death and character. The king diſcovers his ar- 
bitrary intentions in the writs for calling the re — His 
ſpeech diſpleaſes all parties. Proceedings in the parliament 
and convocation. Baxcxorr advanced to the primacy. The 


king abſolute. The commons attack the royal prerogative. 
The parliament diſſolved. The death and character of * 
primate. ABBoT promoted to the ſee of Canterbury. 
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c ON Tu RI NI 10 8 ix 
1 Hex! ky. The king publiſhes his book of ſports, allowing 

recreations on Sunday. Contention between the king, and 
the houſe of commons about his prerogative. Strange pro- 

| ceedings at Oxford. All ecclefiaſticks under the degree of a 
dean forbid to preach on the Calviniſtic controverſy. Extra- 
ordinary ſpeech of the king to his parliament. His death and 

character. CHARLES the firſt ſuccedes his father in the throne. 
The commons attack a book of one of his chaplains they 
preſent articles to the king relating to the growth of popery, 
and remedies to prevent it. The king's anſwer. A commit- 
tee for religion in the houſe of commons, the firſt we meet 
with in the Engliſh parliament. The king diſſolves the parlia- 
ment--compounds with popiſh recuſants, and promiſes to diſpenſe 
with the penal laws againſt them. The clergy employed to 
. preach up paſſive obedience in its full extent. The archbi- 
ſhop . ſuſpended for refuſing to licenſe one of theſe ſermons. 
The commons attack one of theſe ſermons The preach- 
er of it pardoned, and promoted. The archbiſhop re- 


ſtored to his juriſdiction. The commons enter into a vow 

about religion - —are diffolved in great anger by the king, 
| Who governs by proclamations and orders of council. The 

© adminiſtration of the church conducted arbitrarily by Labp. 


The death and character of AzzoT. LAup ſuccedes him in 


51 primacy 8 and perſuades the king to republiſh the book of 
| ſports. The king calls a parliament after i intermitting it ele- 


ven years — and diſſolves it haſtily — —— continues the convoca- 
tion under a new commiſſion as a fynod, which paſſes ſeveral 
canons. "A parliament called. A great party of the puri- 


q tans in the houſe of commons. T hey paſs ſeveral votes againſt 
the canons. "The archbiſhop impeached. The root and 
branch petition. A counter petition from the nobility and 
gentry. The miniſters petition. A bill for excluding the 


bY ho 55 from the houſe of lords—rejedted. | The committee 


A of ſcandalous miniſters. Proceedings againſt papiſts. Deans 
and chapters voted by the commons to be aboliſhed, Thir- 


teen biſhops impeached at the bat of the houſe of lords for- 
"=—_ the canons under the name of a nod. The king 
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goes to Scotland. 'T he parliament adjourned. The king 
- fills. the vacant ſces. - A petition: from the commons. The 
« king's anſwer, Twelve biſhops committed to the Tower for 


high treaſon. The bill brought in again for excluding biſhops 


from the houſe of lords — paſſed. A declaration of the com- 


mons. The king removes to York. A bill for extirpating 
epiſcopacy paſſed the two houſes ---- refuſed by the king. 


State of the nation as to n and ponent principles 
* Refle ctions on it. 


A Treaty at Oxford, of no effect. Aſermbly of divines. Cha- 


racter of them by Mi.Tox. A ſolemn league and cove- 
nant ſubſcribed by both houſes of parliament. The king for- 
bids it. The univerſities purged by an ordinance of 9 5 


ment. The puritans direct every thing in the church. Inde- 


pendents, their principles. Ordinance for ordination. A di- 


| rectory for public worſhip. The trial and execution of arch- 


king out of the cuſtody. of the parliament. A faction of 


| biſhop Lav. His character. A treaty of peace at Ux- 
bridge. The king put into the hands of the parliament. The 


church under preſbyterian government. The army takes the 


levellers and republicans. The univerſity of Oxford purged 


by the army. Ordinance againſt hereticks. | A treaty of peace 


in the iſle of Wight. Proceedings in parliament. Trial of 


the king. His character. The engagement. The miſerable 


ſtate of religion. The government of the church. The riſe 
of the quakers. King CrarLes the ſecond crowned in Scot- 
land. CromweLL diſſolves the parliament — declared protec- 

tor. The inſtrument of government as it concerned religion. 


The parliament meet Ie; proceedings in it. The unſettled 


| ſlate of religion. A project to make CrouwBLL king. The 


humble petition and advice. Proceedings in in parliament. 


| Death and character of. CromwBLL. State of the nation after 


his death till the proclamation of king Santez. „ vailleq 
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BOOK XVI. 


PRoceoting at the acceſſion of Cu⸗ RLES. the ſecond, Con- 
ference between ſome of the biſhops and preſbyterian divines, 
The king's declaration as ſupreme head of the church. Con- 


ference at the Savoy for reviewing the liturgy. A new 05 : 


liament, and convocation. Proceedings in both. The king 


declaration for liberty of conſcience. Death and Ke oi 
of archbiſhop Jux rox. 


City of London burnt. The lord CLARENDON diſgraced. 
Further ſeverities againſt nonconformiſts. The cabal. The 
parliament ſummoned. The king's ſpeech. Altercations be- 


tween him and the parliament. The king breaks the ſeal of 


his declaration and recalls it. The teſt act. The parliament 


prorogued. SHELDON, his death and: character. The popiſh 
plot. The duke of York ſent to Holland. The meeting 
of the parliament---diflolved, The duke of Yorx recalled — | 


preſented as a popiſh recuſant. & new parliament. The 


king's ſpeech. | A bill to exclude the duke of Voxx, thrown | 


out. Another to repeal the penalties of nonconformity with- 
drawn by the king's order. Votes in the houſe of commons. 


The parliament diſſolved — another called. The king's e 
— his death and character. 


B 00K xvn. 


PHE duke of Yorx proclaimed by the name of Jaws the 

ſecond. The parliament meet. The king's ſpeech. The 
duke of MonwouTH's rebellion. The parliament prorogued. 
The clergy ftudy the controvetſy wad 


continually againſt it. Proceedings againſt Dr. Staxe. The 
 ecclefiaſtical commiſſion revived. Proceedings againſt the bi- 
ſhop: of Lox box. The king's atte 


ſities. He ſhews favour to * nonconformiſts— Sends an 
ambaſſador to the pope — Suſpends the penal laws, and grants 


* 


The method of taxing the clergy 
altered. A plague. Severity againſt the nonconformiſts. 


opery, and preach 
mpts en che two univer- 


A 
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a general indulgence. A correſpondence carried on with the 
prince of Orancs., The king purſues violent meaſures, 
Project of providing an heir to the crown. The king orders 
his declaration for liberty of conſcience. to be red in the 
churches. The biſhops conſult about it— petition the King 
— ſent to the Tower — tried and acquitted. The proceed- 
ings of the ſeveral parties in England. The king calls a par- 
| lament — treads back the ſteps he had taken. The prince 
of Orancs lands in England, and brings a declaration with 
him. The king withdraws privately into France. The con- 
vention parliament. The proceedings of ſome of the biſhops 
and clergy. The prince and princeſs of Ok ANR proclaimed, 
Proceedings in parliament. A ſynod of divines appointed — 
their proceedings. The convocation — proceedings in it. 
Some biſhops deprived and others appointed to ſuccede them. 
Dr. TiL.LoTsoN made archbiſhop of Canterbury ---- his death 
and character. The controverſy about the Trinity. The 
| biſhop of St. David's tried for Simony. The concluſion. 


APPENDIX. The inſufficient maintenance of the inferior 
dlergy propoſals already publiſhed by the author of this work, 
for the ſupport of their widows and children -- and a further 
ſcheme for the augmentation of ſmall livings, which will. be 
as much for the intereſt of the ſtate, as of the church. 
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P. 34. I. 13. for executed, read excuſed. p. 174, I. 3. dele him. p. 201. I. 6. for every, tead 
ever. p. 242. 1. 13. from the bottom, for to, read by, p. 258. J. 4. from the bottom, for 
Biſhop, read Archbiſhop. p. 305: I. 7. after as, inſert and. p. 306. I. ult. for care, read cure. 
p. 334. I. 19. for terms, read forms. p. 380. I. 1. for too, read two. p. 382. l. 7. from the 
bottom, read WoopviL. p. 394. I. ult. read Colleges. p. 447+ I. 12. from the bottom, for 
Dioceſe, read Province. p. 567. I. 13. read Cuddeſden. p. 604. I. 14. for legal, read regal. 
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HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


© His Royal Highneſs the Prince of WALE Ok 
Her Royal Highneſs the Princeſs Dowager of WA LES. 
His Royal Highneſs Prince E DW A R D. 


1 1 
\ILBERT Allix, = 
Richard Aſhton, Eſqr. 
Henry Athorpe, Eſqr. . 


33 
His Grace the Duke of Bridg- 
water 


The Lord Biſhop of Bangor 


The Lord Biſhop of Bath and 


Wells 
The Lord Biſhop of Briſtol 
Lord Robert Bertie . 
The Rev. Mr. Bag ſhaw of Brom- 
ley, Kent 
The Rev. Mr. Ball Maſter of the 
_ School at Chelmsford _ 
Charles Banaſter, Efqr. 
The Rev. Dr. Barnard Maſter of 
Eaton School. Two Books 
The Rev. Mr. Barlow of Rat- 
Cliff, Lancaſhire 
glingſby Bethel, Eſqr. and Al- 
derman of London | 


Vor. II. 


175 -The Rev. Dr. Birch e 


to the Royal Society 


Eliſha Biſcoe, Eſqr. 


Thomas Blud worth, Eſqr. 


Richard Blunt, Efar. 


The Rev. Mr. Bourchier Rector | 
of All Saints, Hertford 8 


John Bo yd, Eſqr. | 
The Rev. Dr. Brooke ſenior Fel- 95 


low of St. John' 8 College, 
Cambridge 


Abraham Bracebrid ge, Eſqr. 


Iſaac Hawkins Brown, Eſqr. 


John Burrard, Eſlqr. 

The Rev. Mr. B an of Chriſt- 
church, Hampſhire 

Mr. Burman Attorney at Law. 


i (5. | 
His Grace the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. Two Books 
The late Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury. Two Books 
The Lord Biſhop of Carlifle 
The Lord Biſhop of Cheſter 
FA The 
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T 15 Lord Biſhop of Clogher 
Sir Will. Calvert, Kt. and Alder- 


man of London. Ten Books 
Dr. Campbell 


The Rev. Mr. Canham 


The Rev. Mr. Carrington Pre- 


bendary of Exeter 
Mr. Iſaac Chapman 
The Hon. Mr. Juſtice Clive 


The Hon. and Rev. Mr. Chol- 


mondley Rector of St. An- 
drew's, Hertford 
Bourchier Cleeve, Eſqr. 


The Rev. Mr. Clark Maſter of 


the School at Wakefield 


T he Rev. Mr. Clerke Rector of 


Beckenham, Kent 
Sir Monoux Cope, Bart. 


- Phil. Creſpigny, Eſqr. 


Claud Creſpigny, Eſqr. 


Claud Creſpigny junr. Eſqr. Fel- 


low of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
"brdge . |: 
Mr. Crawford 
Mr. Crofts Attorney at Law 


The Rev. Mr. Cromp. 


. 
The. Lord Biſhop of Pan 


The Rev. Mr. Davis Archdeacon : 


of Derby 


Mr. George Davis 
Colonel De-Coſne 
Peter Delmé, Er. 5 
The Hon. Mr. Juſtice Denniſon 
Daniel Devert, Eſqr. Commiſ- 


ſioner of the Navy 
The Right. Hon. Marſh Dick- 


inſon, Eſqr. Lord Major of 
London. 


E. 


The Lord Biſhop of Ely 

David Edie, Eſqr. 

The late Sir Tho. Egerton, Bart. 

The Rev. Mr. Ely of 8 Paul's 
School . A oy 


Samuel Eyre, Elgar. 


Thomas Farringdon, Eſqr. Com- 
miſſioner of the Exciſe 


Nich. Fazakerly, Eſqr. 
William Foreſter, Eſqr. 


The 1 Hon. Henry Fox, 
Wm: 


The Lord Biſhop of Gloceſter 
The Rev. Dr. Gally a ge in 
Ordinary to his Majeſty 


David Garrick, Eſqr. 1 
John Girle, Efar- 


Mr. Edward Grace 


| The Rev. Dr. Green Dean of 


[Lincoln 
John Grey, Eſqr. „ | 
'The Rev. Mr. Gibſon Rector of 
St. Magnus, London Bridge 
The Rev. Dr. Griffith Preben- 

dary of „ 
The Rev. Mr. Griffith Rector ol 

Whiſton, Vorkſhire 5 
Mr. Griffiths Bookſeller 
Thomas, Gordon, Eſqr. 
Meſſieurs Groſvenor and Webber, 


T 


The Lord Viſcount Hatton "i 
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The Lord Biſhop of Hereford 

T he Right Hon. Alex, Hume 
Campbell, Lord Regiſter of 
Scotland. 'Ten Boles! 

Sir Robert Henley, Kt. Attorney 
General 


Jonas Hanway, Eſqr. 
William Hall, Eſqr. 


The Rev. Mr. Hankfhaw of Mb. 


naghan, Ireland 
Mr. Hawkins Bookſeller 
John A. Fred, Heſlt; Eſgr. us 
The Rev. Mr. Hetheringſon 
Mr. William Higginton - 
The late Miſs Holden - 
Arthur Holdſworth, Efqe. LY 
The Rev. Dr. Hooper ſenior 
Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge 
Capt. Edmund Horn. 
Dr. James 
The Rev. Mr. 
of Wigſton's 
.- Leiceſter; ': 
ſobn, Jackſon, Efqr. 
iHliam Jartran, ar. 
Mr. Jeacochke 
Edward Fee Efqr. 
The Rev. Mr. Jeff. 
St. Nicholas Cole E A 6 
The Rev. Mr. Ras Vicar & 
Ditchelling, 'Suflex < 
Me. Thomas Jeg S8 
Robert Johnſon,” aj 
al Vb, Bf E. 40 
Rev. Mr. 5 Vice bf 
St. Dunſtay's, E anterb 
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William Kinloch, Eſqr. 
Mr. Kilner © 


Robert Lumley Kingſton, Efqr. 
Mrs. Kirby, Miſtreſs of the ſchool 
at Nottingham 


The Rev. Mr. Knapp Rector of 


Brampton, Northamptonſhire, 


L 


The Lord Biſhop of Lad 


The Lord Biſhop of Lichfield 
The Lord Biſhop of Lincoln 


The Right Hon. the Lord Lyt- 


telton 


The Ri ght Ren. Sir George Lee 
The Right Hon. Henry Bilſon 


Legge, Elqr.. . 
'The Hon. Mr. Baron Legge 


The Hon. Sir Richard Lyttelton 
— of the Bath, and Ma- 


jor General 


Sir Robert ebe Kt. and 


Alderman of London 


The Rev. Mr. Lamplugh Rector 


of Copgrave Yorkſhire 


The Rev. Mr. Lechmere Pre- 


bendary of Wincheſter 


William Lee, Eſqr. 0 


Peter Leheup j junior, Eſqr. 


The Rey. Dr. Legh, Vicar of 


i Hallifax, Yorkſhire 


The Rev. Mr. Lewis, Vicar of 


Weſtram, Kent 


The Rev. Dr. Liſle, Rector 8 


Burghclerc, Hants 
Library of the church of Can- 


terbur 
Library of Clare Hall 


Library of 15 nrich College, Cam- 


bridge 


Library * thi church of Wor- 
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The Hon. Sir 
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The Rev. Mr. Louth, Vicar of 


Lewiſham, Kent 


Mrs. Lovel. 


M. 


The Earl of Marchmont 


The Lord Viſcount Middleton 
The Lady Viſcounteſs Middleton 
John Mordaunt 
Kt. of the Bath, and Lieu- 
tenant General 


Vincent Matthias, Eſqr. 


The Rev. Dr. Maxwell of Falk- 
land, Ireland | 
Dr. Meech of Dorcheſter 


David Mitchell, Eſqr. 


Dr. Monro 


The Rev. Mr. Morris Rector of 


Clayton, Suſſex 
John Morton, Eſqr. 


The Rev. Mr. Morgan 


N. 


His Grace the Duke of N e W- 


caſtle . 
The Lord Biſhop of Norwich 


George Nelſon, Eſqr. and Al- 


derman of London 


of the ſchool at Shrewſbury | 
The Rev. Dr. Nicoll, Canon of 
Chriſtchurch 
The Rev. Dr. Nichols, Maſter 
of the Temple. 


ey 


The Lord Biſhop of Oxford. 


F. 
The Earl of Portſmouth 


The Lord Biſhop of Peterbo- 
rou gh 


: 


The Lord Chief Baron Parker 
Thomas Page, Eſqr. 

The Rev. Mr. Pardoe of Lewes 
Sir John Peachy Bart. 

Mr. Richard Peers 

Mr. Levy Perry 

Mr. Penny 

Mr. Pinnock _ 

Mr. Popham Attorney at Law 


The Rev. Mr. Potter of ., 


Yorkſhire 
The Rev. Mr. Pugh 


R. 


The Hon. Mrs. Rice 


Willey Revely, Eſqr. 
The Rev. Mr. Robinſon of 
Ringley, Lancaſhire, 


The Lord Biſhop of Salisbury 


The Lord Biſhop of St. Aſaph | 


The Lord Biſhop of St. Davids 


Richard Vernon Sadleir, Eſqr. 
Thomas Sadleir, Eſqr. 


Mrs. Selwyn 


| George Selwyn, Eſqr. 


The Rev. Mr. Seward, Canon 
The Rev. Mr. Newling, Maſter e 


of Lichfield _ 
Edward Seymour, Eſqr. 


John Sharpe, Dy 1 
Dr. Shaw 


Mrs. Shaw _ 

The Rev. Mr. Shaw of Kinder 
Yorkſhire _ 

Mr. George Shergold _ 

John Shiſh, Eſqr. 


The Rev. Mr. l 11 Stoke- 


SIS I 


Henry Shifter, Eſqr. 
The Hon. and Rev. Mr. Sher- 
ard e canon of Saliſbury | 
The 
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The Rev. Dr. Smith, Maſter 
of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge 

William Spicer, Efqr. Maſter i in 

Chancery 

The Rev. Mr. Stencer 

Andrew Stone, Eſqr. 

Mrs. Swete 

Peter Storer, Eſqr. 

The Rev. Mr. Swainden Maſter 


of the Academy at Green- i 
5 Henry 


wich 
Society of Gentlemen and Clergy 
— Barton, Yorkſhire, - 


T. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Tal- 
bee 

The Hon. and Rev; Mr. Talbot 
Sir John T horold'Bart. Ta 
James Tillard, Eſqr. Two books 
The Rev. Mr. Timms Rector 
a” Colleſbrook, N orthamp- 
tonſhire 


The Hon. Thomas Townſhend, | 


Eſqr. Five Books 
The Hon. Ro ger Townſhend, 
n 


The Hon. Monde T ownſhend, | 


. 

Thomas Townſhend, Efqr. 
Charles Townſhend, Eſqr. 
Henry Townſhend, Eſqr. 

Miſs Townſhend 
Mr. Thickneſſe 
Dr. Turton 
Francis Tregegle, Efqr. | 
Thomas Tregonwell, Eſqr. 
The Rev. Mr. Trevegar Rector 

of Herſtmonceaux, Suſſex 
Thomas Touchet, Eſqr. 
The Rev. Mr. Tucker of Ket- 
Vol. II. 


Samuel Vandewall, Efqr. 


'The Rev. Mr. 


terin g, N orthamptonſpire 


V. 


W. 


The Earl Waldgrave 


The Marquis of Wincheſter 
The Lord Biſhop of Worceſter 


The Hon. Sir. Edward Walpole 


Kt. of the Bath 
Walker, Eſqr. 
Edward Walker, Eſqr. 


Abel Walters, Eſqr. 
Lee Warner, Eſqr. 
Richard Warner, Eſqr. 


The Rev. Mr. Warner Rector 
of Milton Berks 


The Rev. Mr. George Warner 
Thomas Whichcote, Eſqr. 
The Rev. Mr. Whiſton Fellow 


of Trinity College Cambridge 


James George Williams, Eſqr. 
Williams Peere Williams, Eſqr. 
The Rev. Mr. Williams Rector 


of Stokeſay, Shropſhire - 
The Rev. Dr. Williamſon chap- 
lain to the Factory at Liſbon 


of Weſtminſton, Suſſex 
Sir Cecil Wray Bart. 
The Rev. Mr. Wrigley 


V. 


His e the Archbiſhop of 


York 


The Rev. Dr. Yarborou gh Rec- 


tor of Tewin, Hertfordſhire 


The Rev. Dr. Young Reſiden- 


tiary of St. Paul's 


The late Rev. Mr. Younger Rec- 
tor of St. Nicholas, Guilford. 


*B 


Wilſon Rector 
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al oltre iid 43G) 450; Ne | 
2 0 waiter has Riu e lan ndcbe 450. gabel bt ui 
4 N than the Earl of RicymonD and Te Te D Deum to 

fung upon the ſ the whole army; which imme 
Aach after nin Hveed king y the are HRV the ſe- 
venth. This was a kind of military ion, which would have ſerved 
for a foundation to claim the crown, if he had had no other 
right than that of conqueſt. But he had tlie plea of a deſcent 
from the houſe of Lancaſter, and his intended marriage with 
the eldeſt daughter of the houſe of York. It was however 


no ſmall uneaſineſs to him, to determine in the inſtant on which 


of theſe he ſhould reſt his title. After having weighed in his 
ovyn mind the i inconveniences which appeared on:all v roo he aſ- 
ſumed the ſtile of king in his own right, as heir of the houſe 
of Lancaſter; without mentioning. the lady ELizanerH, and 
ayoiding the appearance of coming in by conqueſt. This was 
the title he avowed all thro his life; and this, {a 78. lord Bacon, 
ſpun him a thread of many troubles and Seidl. On his ar- 
rival at London, he ſummoned all the perſons of diſtinction that 
were in town, before whom he renewed his oath to marry the 


'C 


princeſs. © But tho he was ſincere in this! engagement "yet he 
would not conſummate his marriage before his ee e leſt 
it ſhould be neceſſary for the queen to be crowned with him, and 

a joint coronation might countenance her title. Nor was he 
| leſs cautious in * A _— of the parliament till that ſo- 
Vol. II. 1 lemnity 
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lemnity was performed; left they ſhould take it into their heads 
to enquire into his right : it being one thing to debate, whether 
a prince who claims a crown has a fair title to it; and another 
thi ng. to conſult, whether he muſt be turned out of a throne 
he is in poſſeſſion of. The ceremony of his coronation was per- 


formed by the.cardinallarchbiſbop of CanTERBURY;) who, taking 


it for granted that Hzxzv's right was unqueſtionable, gave him 


no trouble about it. A few days after, the parliament met at 
erz and with uch a diſpoſition towards him as the 


king himſelf could: wilt for.” His )buſineſs in this Parliament, 


was to procure an entail of the crown upon himſelf; to! reverſe 


the attainders of all his party; and to ſhew, that tho he had 


taken poſſeſſion of the throne by his own authority, yet he in- 


| tended to govern by way of parliaments, like his in Le and 


not to aſſume a deſpotic power. The parliament ſecured the 


crown to him in the way he directed, in general terms; and he 


one to the pope for his confirmation. But it is proper to ob- 


ve that he got all his titles inſerted. i in the bull; his deſcent from 


2 of E bis marriage in the houſe of York, his 


victory in the field, and the act of parliament; all theſe titles 
blended together ſhew the uncertainty he was in about his 2 


and e cru which it Bee high into. 


e the: — ad * the: year „che 8 hein g d 2 
ſolved, the king called to his privy et Mozron, biſhop of Ely, 
who had been very inſtrumental in the revolution; and Fox 


| biſhop of Exeter, who had been alſo. employed by him in his 


affairs before he came to the crown. In a few. 5 aſter, the 
long expected and much deſired marriage between Henzy and 
ELIZABETH was ſolemnized; and with much greater demonſtra- 


tions of joy on the part of the people, than had been ſhewn on the 


day of the king's entrance into London, or on the day o 
his coronation 3 which awakened the jealouſy of the king, and 
had no god offet oh his temper towards the queen. The joy 


of this nat was not over, before the cardinal archbiſhop, 


who aſſiſted at it, died. He was brother to the lord Esskx, and 
as little as we have ſeen of him, ſat two and thirty years in the 
chair of primate, But the times were then filled with civil 


- diſſentions, dethroning and ſetting up 7 and learning and 


religion were in a very low condition. only thing of any 
ns au in which this n bore any * Was bring 
2 9715 ing 


Cznr. XV. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 3 
ing the art of printing into England, in the year fourteen hun- 
dred and ſixty four. The archbiſhop being informed that a preſs 
was ſet up at Harlem, prevailed on HENRY the ſixth, 804 on 
the throne, to ſend two men over under the title of merchants, 
in order to conceal their buſineſs, with a thouſand marks in their 
pocket; of which three hundred were furniſhed by the arch- 
biſhop, that they might make themſelves maſters of this myſtery. 
As ſoon as they were ſettled at Harlem, they cultivated an ac- 
quaintance with one of the compoſitors; and at length, by 
money and promiſes, perſuaded him to carry off a ſet of letters, 
and embark with them in the night for England. When they 
came to the archbiſhop, judging Oxford a more convenient 
place for printing than London, he ſent the compoſitor thither; 
and for fear he ſhould ſlip away before he had diſcovered the 
whole ſecret, they ſet a guard upon the preſs: and thus the art 
of printing appeared ſooner at this univerſity, by the care and 
contrivance of this archbiſhop, than at any other place in Europe, 
except Mentz and Harlem. This was an act of public ſpirited- 
neſs well worthy of the care of a primate of England : and 
if he had taken all the expence, ſmall as it was, as well as all 
the management of it upon himſelf, it would have been ſtill 
more for his honour. But arthbi hop Bouxcartk Was more 
like ſome of thoſe who have followed, Aachen like ſome who had 
gone before him, in that ſee : | notwithſtanding the nobleneſs of 
his birth, he had a mean and illiberal turn; Fu the only public 
benefackion from him that we can find, even in that age when 
public benefactiens were in high repute; was an hundred and 
twenty pounds which he; gave to FD univerſity! of Cambridge. But 
if we read of none of his virtues, we meet with none of his vices; 
except this of avarice; which in a great eccleſiaſtick, whoſe ſoul 
can never de too n eee to e is one of the welt. 


The ſos of FIRE being TRULY vacant. cel « death FP 
Bbugelhreaz the king caſt his eyes immediately on his faithful 
friend the biſhop of EE 3- and, that no other perſon might think 
of it, committed it to his care during the vacancy. As ſoon as 
the neceſſary forms could paſs, Mon rox was accordin gly made 
primate,” and the pope confirmed his election. Nor was this the 
only favour which InnoctnT the eighth granted tlie king. 
Hunzy's uncertainty about his title, which was the thorn in his 


922 that for- ever goaded him, and which. ed directed "th 
e 
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the actions of his reign, had induced him to entertain a ſuſpicion 
about the validity of his marriage. He and the queen indeed had 
ſprung from the ſame original flock in the perſon of Ew ARD the 
third; but it was at that great diſtance, that their marriage was 
not forbidden by any la divine or. civil. But Hzxzy was neyer. 
ſatisfied that he had done enough to cure Bis, title, ; and there- 
fore procured a bull from the pope for a diſpenſation, and ito 
decree the children from this marriage lawful heirs of the crown 
of England. All his pains and precaution however notwith- 
ſtanding, he met with frequent mortifications from the partizans 
of the houſe of Vork, to whom: he bore am inyeterate hatred. 
For the Engliſh had in a great meaſure thrown off their bigotry. 
for the court of Rome; and were not 5 fooliſh; as to imagine, 
that the authority. of the pope could give him a title which he 
really had not. He had not reigned. above two years before hie 


had a battle to fig ht in defence of his crowm: and perceiving, 


that it was his i — ee to the houſe of Vork which. ſowered the. 
minds of Bis fubjects, he reſolved at laſt on the coronation of his 
queen. After two days had been ſpent in public devotion for his 
victory, ſhe was crowned! at Weſtminſter with! great ſolemnity, 
in the third year of his reign. Awakened by this unexpected 


danger, he ſent an ambaſſadour to the pope; that by qualifying. 
the privileges. of ſanctuary, he might take away all ſhelter for 


diſcontented people in which rebellions — 95 be projected. 
The pope conſented to his requeſt, : Sa a bull to the, fol- 
lowing purpoſe. © That if an r man did by night or 


( otherwiſe, get privily out of ſanctuary and commit miſchief 
©« of treſpaſs, and then come in again, he ſhould loſe the benefit 


ce of ſanctuary for ever after. That howſoever the perſon of 
c the ſanctuary man was protected from his creditors, yet his 
goods out of ſanctuary ſhould not. That if any took ſanc- 
Cc tuary for cauſe of 6. 0g the king might {orgs him 


* 


cc keepers to look to him in ſanctuary. This abuſe of churches 


to ſcreen and protect villains, had been. long comp! ained of in 


England, and HENRY wanted the Fedreſs of it 0 amen aer 5 


4 e 


but the pope would not conſent. 5789 


Abba this time the aiehbaſliop, ry a * 3 at 1 in 
which the dlergy of that city were prohibi der from frequenting 
taverns, and from an expenſiye luxury. which had been. 8 
into their dreſs. Several raſh and intemperate eben ok 

ewiſe 
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likewiſe called to account, for taking too much liberty with 
their biſhops, and for making themſelves popular by declaiming 
| againlt them in the pulpit. . The king alſo began then, as well 
in wiſdom as in juſtice, fays lord Bacon, to pare a little the pri- 


vilege of the clergy.; ordaining that clerks convict ſhould be 
burnt in the hand, both 3 they might taſte of ſome cor- 


poral puniſhment, and that they might carry a brand of infamy. 
But if the king was for lowering the privileges of the clergy, 


the pope was for preſerving their perſons ſacred; for he ſent 


over a bull at this time with ſuch powers, as nothing but. the 
profligacy of that court could furniſh : powers to pardon theft, 
debauchery, mu rder, incontinence, and every kind of crime, 


except aſſaulting the clergy, and factions againſt the pope. The 


court of Rome had of late years been checked in their demands 


of money made openly. upon the Engliſh, and therefore this ex- 


pedient was tried: it was tried with ſuch ſucceſs, that G10118 


who brought the bull, collected an immenſe ſum of money for 
the pope his maſter, and procured the wealthy biſhoprick. of 


Worceſter for himſelf. In order to keep the archbiſhop 1 in good 


humour, who was at that time firſt miniſter and favourite « the 
king, the red hat was ſent ſoon afterwards to MoxTon, with a bull 


from ALzxanD8R the ſixth; empowering him to viſit mo- 


naſteries, and all other places, privileged from archiepiſcopal and 
ordinary juriſdiction. Hiſtorians are ſilent as to the uſe which 


the archbiſhop made of chis authority: but we may ſuppoſe, 1 


think, that a man of his activity and gogd diſpoſition would not 


receive it to no purpoſe, when there was fuch a great occaſion 


to exert it. For religious houſes had for ſome time made it their 


buſineſs, to draw parochial cures within their patronage and 


poſſeſſion, affording a very {lender conſideration to thoſe who 


did the duty; and their qualifications were anſwerable. Thus 
by perverting the deſign of endowing churches, and depriving 


the parochial clergy of their. ae, We and learni bg 


: had ſuffered 9029 much. 


The * * 8 in Hap 3 next! to his. Pre of road, 


was that of his family: and therefore that he might add a luſtre 


to the houſe of Lancaſter, he ſent an m bafladog to the court 
of Rome, to deſire the canonization of the late king Hznzy. 
In order to gratify his majeſty in this requeſt, the pope directed 


a commiſſion to the cardinal archbiſhop, and to F ox, the ther 
| favourite 


Vol. II. G 
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favourite of the king, who had been newly tranſlated to the ſee 


; of Durham, The biſhops executed their commiſſion, in enquit- 


ing into the life and miracles of king HENRY; but the ceremony 
did not proceed. Some hiſtorians are of opinion, that the con- 
clave declined to canonize this prince on the ſcore of his mean 
abilities ; as being afraid that the dignity of the ſaints might ſuffer, 
if a perſon of ſuch little ſenſe was taken into their order: 
Others, knowing the king's exceſſive avarice, with more reaſon, 


I think, impute it to Hzngy's unwillingneſs to pay the charge 


of this ſolemnity, which the court of Rome had held up too 
high. Whatever was the true reaſon, the matter died under de- 
bate; and the king contented himſelf with removing the bones 


_ of HENRY the ſixth from Windſor to Weſtminſter ; for which 


he had a licence from the pope. Inthe laft year of this century 


died cardinal MoxTon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, lord than- 


cellor, and firſt miniſter to the king. He had great natural 
parts, which he had improved by the ſtudy of the law, and other 
branches of learning ; in which, conſidering the age he lived in, 
he was very eminent. Theſe advantages procured him ſome 


5 ru preferments in the church, in the reign of HENRY the 
fixth, and a place in the privy council. Notwithſtanding the 


frequent factions and diſturbances in the court of that unhappy 


prince, Mox rox had the wiſdom to keep clear of them, and to 
continue firm to the intereſt of his ſovereign. On the acceſſion 
of EpwasD, and at the death of Hznzr, this fidelity was ob- 


ſerved to his honour by the reigning | king: his majeſty courted- 


him as it were to his favour, brought him again to the council 
board, promoted him to the ſee of Ely, and made him one of 


the executors of his will. The reader muſt remember the reſt 


of his ſtory till the revolution under Henzy 3 who gave him his 
entire confidence from the beginning of His reign, and continued 


it till the cardinal's death. Whatever might be his defects as an 
archbiſhop, he had genius, learning, fecrecy, and experience, 


| to make him an able ſtateſman. His great power and intereft 
with the king, and taking the faults of the king ſometimes upon 


himſelf, had acquired him the envy and diſpleaſure of the no- 
bility, and the people. Thus the frequent ſubſidies and op- 
preſſions to fill the coffers of HENRY, were charged to the ac- 
count of the poor archbiſhop : whereas it appeared after his 


death, that the miniſter was fo far from putting the king upon 


theſe meaſures, that he reſtrained the king's avarice, and divert od 


Cav. XVI. fiisfoRY OF ENGLAND: 3 


his projects of raiſing imotiey: He brought the dir of teſerve 
in 4 ſtateſman into his common rr we which made it 
ſometimes harſh and diſobliging: Lord Baton ſays, that he 


was harſh and haughty in his nature: but others ſay; this hu- 


mour was not natural tö him, and aſſumed only to make a trial 


of the temper and abilities of his inferiors; to ſee how they would 


bear up under unexpected language, dilentaugle themſelves on 
A ſudden, and ſtand the ſhock of a ſurprize. But be this is it 


might: the great lines of his character are ſtill unhurt: His for- 
tune was diſpoſed of ſuitably to his rarik and the largeneſs of his 


revenue, in daily miniificence and liberality to thoſe who were in 


need; and at his death he bequeathed it all to pious uſes: He 


did not fill the fee of Canterbury much above a third of the 


time that his predeceſſor did: but he took an oath of his 
executors hore his death, that they ſhould maintain twenty 
ſcholars at Oxford, and ten at Cambridge, for twenty years. 
Among his other pood & ualities, we ought not to amit the con- 


ſcientious freedoms which we are aſſured he took with the king 3 


repreſenting His miſcarriages to him with that gravity and re- 


prehenfion which became his office and character: In truth; 


Mon rox was 4 great and a good man for the time he lived in; 
and if religion and learning did not flouriſh much in his admi- 


niſtration, it was more lis misfortune, than his fault. There 
have been wiſer and better times; and yer in theſe there have 


been archbiſhops, e W as he was. 5 


There had been very K oſecut ; againſt hereticks in the 
reign of this king, and thoſe were ſeldom carried any —— 
khan a trifling penance. But after the death of the archbi 

there was ſome cruelty exerciſed towards the Lollards ; and — 


. very old people were burnt in Smithfield for perſiſting in that 


hereſy. The king had the honour given him of converting a 
prieſt at Canterbury, who was proof againſt the arguments of 


his brethren: and his majeſty has likewiſe the reproach of giving 
his convert to the flames immediately after. The ſtory is told 


ſomewhat confuledly ; and I ſhould rather think 145 is a 


miſtake in Ry, arid that the king who was not ſkilled in religious 


controverſy, having tried his ſtrength upon the prieſt, could not 
convert him, and therefore ordered him to be burnt. The ſee 
of Canterbury having been vacant the laſt year by the death of 
N Ma, bilbop of — was, by the king's di- 


rections, 


! 
| 
| 
| 
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rections, promoted to it; in which he died the flowing year, 

and was ſucceded by Warmam biſhop of London, 80on after 
the elevation of this prelate to the primacy, he made ſeveral re- 
gulations for his court of: audience, and the court of arches; 
with the content of the advocates, and. proctors, belonging to 
them. It was at this time, and in conſequence of theſe, regula- 


tions, that the judges of the court were required to aſſign ad- 


vocates and proctors to ſollicite and plead the cauſes of poor 
people gratis, and all the - officers, of the courts to wave their 


fees: in caſe any advocate or proctor appointed by the judges 
were remiſs i in the management of ſuch cauſes, or refuſed to go 


on without money, they were to be for e ever diſabled from £8861 
tiling 1 Ul theſe Se £1 : 7 ; iS Ba ; n 2443 | : 

Whilſt the 1555 8 was . intent upon . up W's 
RE end or meaſure, a gouty humour which he had been 
roubled with, falling upon his lungs, gave him warning of ano- 


ther buſineſs which he had to do, of much greater conſequence ; hs 


to prepare for another world, from parc 5 riches oeould not 
exempt him, and in which they would afford him no ſort of 


Joy. T his warning being repeated often, inclined him, according 


to the devotion of thoſe times, to accelerate the religious foun- 


dations which he had begun, to encreaſe his alms, to grant a 
general pardon, and to free all the priſons, in and about Lon- 
don, of thoſe who lay confined for dcbts aud ſecs under. forty 


ſhillings, by paying the money himſelf. The bitter cries of his 
people, and the reproofs thundered out of the pulpits againſt 
the arbitrary oppreſſions of his miniſters to fill his coffers, at. laſt 
reached his heart: but his heart had been too mu ch placed upon 
his gold to bring forth the fruits of repentance. He had a 


nl” of the injuſtice he did his ſubjects, in letting looſe his rapa- 


cious miniſters armed with his authority, and he might be ſorry 


that it was an ee but he was Lo much wa with the 


GT which ke kicd ght upon enn by this 1 in tu 


ing them of their 2 and then locking i it up from circulating 
| 6. | in 
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in commerce in his own coffers ; he ſaw himſelf juſt on the 


brink of the grave, to which he ſhould deſcend with the curſes 


and i rejoicing of all his people, and that no part of this money 


could retard his journey, or give him any conſolation in it; 


nay he ſaw by that very remorſe which was then ſticking about 


him, goading him for his mercileſs and inſatiable love of gold, 


that his end would be ſtill more wretched; and yet, under all 
this conviction, he permitted his miniſters to continue oppreſ- 
ſing and plundering his ſubjects for more and More gold, to the 
laſt moment of his life. In ſhort, his love of money was ſo 


predominant, and it had made his heart ſo callous againſt all 


conſiderations of duty, worth, honour, or reputation, that the 


only thing he could bring himſelf to in contradiction to this 
paſſion, under the ſtings of conſcience; and a view of the grave, 
was to leave directions in his will, that reſtitution ſhould be 


made to his ſubjects of all the nay which bad been taken 
am them 1 by his officers. 2520 50 


Thank alter a reign ok £ two 5 1 years, died Shiny 
the ſeventh at Richmond, in fifteen hundred and nine; leaving 


the prince his ſon, in his: vaults there, above eighteen hundred 
5 thoukadd: pounds ſterling in current coin. There is no need 
of any other anecdote of this monarch, "for the reader to find 
out, that avarice was the ruling paſſion. of his life; and that 
money, whether got honourably or diſhonourably, juſtly: or un- 
juſtly, was the diſtinguiſhing meaſure of all his adminiſtration. 


My 3 Bacox' fays, he certainly was religious both in his 


«, affection and obs? %: What his lordſhip meant by this 
term, or from what part of Hzxzv's hiſtory he gathered this 
opinion of him, I dont know. That he obſerved the exterior 
forms of religion, in attending on the public ſervice of the church, 
I believe, may be very true: but that he had thoſe affections 


of mind which denote religion, doing the will of Gop from 


„ his heart, I cannot ſo readily give aſſent to. We have 
ſeen in this hiſtory many princes ey prelates endowing re- 
ligious foundations at a great expence, whom there has been too 
much reaſon to ſuſpect had little or no religion. If he loved to 
employ eocleſiaſticks in his great affairs, my n rn 
ſelf e in another place aſſigned a reaſon for it, very wide of a 
regard to religion, -< becauſe having rich biſhopricks they carried 
5. i reward * themſelves,” He was free indeed from 


Vor — Gd: | s _... hoſe 
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rections, promoted to it; in which he died the following year, 
and was ſucceded by. Wanna biſhop of London. Soon after 
the elevation of this prelate to the primacy, he made ſeveral. re- 
gulations for his court of. audience, and the court of arches; 
with the conſent of the advocates, and proctors, belonging to 
them. It was at this time, and in conſequence of theſe, regula- 
tions, that the judges of the court were required to aſſign ad- 
vocates and proctors to ſollicite and plead the cauſes of poor 
people gratis, and all the officers of the courts to wave their 
fees : in caſe, any advocate or proctor appointed by the judges 
were remiſs i in the management of ſuch cauſes, or refuſed to go 
on without money, they were to be for e ever died from bn 
in in de Pole; Hier r 1. 
Whilſt the 51 g was . intent n he: Ln up. * 
without end or meaſure, a gouty humour which he had been 
roubled with, falling upon his lungs, gave him warning of ano- 
ther buſineſs which he had to do, of much greater conſequence; 
to prepare for another world, from Which riches eould not 
exempt him, and in which they would afford him no fort. of 
Joy. This warning being repeated often, inclined him, according 
to the devotion of thoſe times, to accelerate the reli gious foun- 
dations which he had begun, to encreaſe his alms, to grant a 
general pardon, and to free all the priſons, in and about Lon- 
don, of thoſe. who lay confined for debts aud fees under forty 
ſhillings, by paying the money himſelf. The bitter cries of his 
people, and the reproofs thundered out of the pulpits againſt 
the arbitrary oppreſſions of his miniſters to fill his coffers, at laſt 
reached his heart: but his heart had been too much placed upon 
his gold to bring forth the fruits of repentance. He had a 
ſenſe of the injuſtice he did his ſubjects, in letting looſe his rapa- 
cious miniſters armed with his authority, and he might be ſorry 
that it was an injury: but he was ſo much delighted with the 
daily encreaſe of his money which theſe miniſters made, that he 
could not bring himſelf, with all his remorſe, to put a ſtop to 
their proceedings, Amazing infatuation! What a leſſon is here | 
ainſt admitting the firſt advances of this vice of covetouſneſs? 
The king ſaw. the injuſtice that he did the nation, by the exac- 
tions which he authorized his miniſters to ſet on foot; he faw,the 
muſeries which he brou ght upon them by this mjuſtices in drain- 
ing chem of their kth, and then locking i it up from circulating 


N in 
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in commerce in his own coffers; he ſaw himſelf juſt on the 
brink of the grave, to which he ſhould deſcend with the curſes 
and | rejoicing; of all his people, and that no part of this money 
could retard his journey, or give him any conſolation in it; 
nay: he law by that very remorſe which was then ſticking about 
him, goading him for his mercileſs and infatiable love of gold, 
that his end wind be ſtill more wretched ; and yet, under all 
this mmtidion, he permitted his miniſters to continue oppreſ- 
ſing and plundering his ſubjects for more and more gold, to the 
laſt moment of his life. In ſhort, his love of money was ſo 
predominant, and it had made his heart ſo callous againſt all 
n of duty, worth, honour, or reputation, that the 
= thing he could bring himſelf” to in contradiction to this 
n, under the ſtings of conſcience and a view of the grave, 
was to leave directions in his will, that reſtitution ſhould be 


made to his ſubjects of all the beben Which 1720 ed taken 
from them 1 WP his officers. "79; 50 | 


4 Thus, A a reign volt vin: A8 en years; died bar 
che ſeventh at e in fifteen hundred and nine; leaving 
the prince his ſon, in his vaults there, above eighteen hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling in current coin. There is no need 
of any other anecdote of this monarch, for the reader to find 
out, that avarice was the ruling paſſion of his life; and that 
money, whether got honourably or diſhonourably, juſtly: or un- 
juſtly, was the | diſtinguiſhing meaſure of all his adminiſtration. 
My lord Bacon: fays, © he certainly was religious both in his 
« affection and obſervance.” What his lordſhip meant by this 
term, or from what part of HENRV's hiſtory: he gathered this 
opinion of him, I dont know. That he obſerved: the exterior 
forms of religion, in attending on the public ſervice of the church, 
1 believe, may be very true: but that he had thoſe af Ans 
of mind which denote religion, doing the will of Gop from 
cc his heart, I cannot ſo readily give aſſent to. We _ 
ſeen, in this hiſtory. many / princes and prelates endowing re 
ligious foundations at a great expence, whom there has been too 
much reaſon to ſuſpect had little or no religion. If he loved to 
employ eccleſiaſticks in his great affairs, my lord Bache him- 
ſelf i in another place. aſſigned: a reaſon for it, very wide of a 
regard to religion, -< becauſe having rich biſhopricks they carried 
their reward 0 themſelves. ; or was free indeed from 
_—_ thoſe _ 
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him in theſe principles : unleſs we except his public foun 


ment and policy. This 1 was of as much uſe to him 
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thoſe paſſions which uſually dwell in the ſouls of princes: 
but it was not therefore from any principle of religion, that he 


attempted no ambitious projects, that he ſought peace and not 
glory, and that he was continent and not voluptuous. Ambition, 


fame, and the pleaſures of love and wine, had no charms * 
HxNRY; and no wonder he did not purſue them. They were 


all wallowed up in a paſſion for the crown of England, and 
for money. I believe he never performed a ſingle action of any 


moment, from the time he won the battle of Boſworth, but 


what had a view to one of theſe two objects. The only 


prin- 
ciples which he appears to me to have had, I muſt confeſs, 


en to ſecure himſelf upon the throne, and to heap up riches. 


Every thing elſe ſeems affected, and affected politically; to aſſiſt 


and his fine chapel in Weſtminſter- abbey; which were apparent- 5 


Iy dedicated to his own glory, more than the glory of Gov. 
Notwithſtanding the great encomiums which were given in his 


life time of his wiſdom, and by moſt hiſtorians after his death, 


yet they were certainly owing to his good are rather than 


to his genius, and to cunning and reſerve more than ſolid judg- 


perhaps in the two great points hie had in view, as the moſt 


refined wiſdom would have been. A good part of this cun- 
ning was to paſs on the world far a prince af greater wiſdom 


than he was, that he might be feared at home and abroad. 
To this end he employed ſpies in every court of Europe be- 
ſides his public miniſters; and to make them the more unſuſ- 
pected he had them ſolemnly curſed by name at St. Paul's croſs 
every Sunday. This may be artifice and it may be policy; but 


will any one ſay that it is wiſdom or religion? He has been 


commended by ſome hiſtorians for his love of peace, and clemency. 


The former has been already accounted for: he had no taſte 


for military glory, and war counteracted one of his two princi- 
ples, the hoarding up of money: the latter is rclolved: as eaſily 


into the other; for the leſs blood he drew; the treaſure 
he took; and he was the more ſparing in the one, that he 


9 might be the more preſſing in the other, fays my lord Ba- 
con. His ſecrecy and ſuſpicion, were equalled by nothing but 
his avarice and tyranny. In truth, the arbitrary power. which 


he exerciſed towards the latter end of his reign eſpecially, his 


inf atiable appetite to money, his haughtineſs, and 3 ac- 
BY . 4 quired 5 


= 
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quired him the hatred of all his ſubjects. The ge d laws which 


paſſed in his time, and which have been gener: ly much ap- 
plauded, were not the laws of the prince but of the parliament; 
and he muſt have been a. wretch. indeed if he had not affented 


to them. In ſhort, without any vice, but that of covetoulneſs, 
which drew, and always will draw, a great deal of ill within 


its circle, HENRY the ſeventh had fo: few. virtues as a man, and 
ſo few good qualities as a prince, that bg. died 0 or feared, wah | 


all his 1 and lamented by none. 


. death us .. his big. fon. [TIER prince of 


Ja NA to his dominions. He had chen attained to the 
age of eighteen, within about two months, was of a very lively 


| genius well improved by education, d of a graceful perſon. 


In the life. time of AzTaus his. yo 71 brother, the late king 


had intended him for the church, as the c zeſt way of pro- 


viding for a younger ſon: and when _ the dea of. ky brother, 


HzNzy became heir apparent to the crown, the king his fa- 
ther kept him to his ſhudigs, leſt his active and fiery ſpirit, 


might have raiſed a dangerous competition for the throne, ene 
on him, thro the line of the houſe. of York, by bis mother's 


death. By this means when Ha NAY the eighth came to the crown, 
he was better ſkilled in languages and philofophy than princes 


uſually are. His favourite ſtudy was divinity, as it was then 
taught in the umverities; . £454 was only a ſcience of hard un- 
meaning words, and of vain and uſeleſs queſtions. But the more the 
king was exerciſed in theſe abſtruſe points. of ſpeculation, the 
leſs he was accuſtomed. to the affairs of government. He 


elected therefore a privy council, by the advice of his grand- 8 


mother the ducheſs of Rienuoxp, out of 1 whom his 
father had moſt employed and confide 1 in, to whoſe delibera- 
tions he ſubmitted. In a few days the general pardon 
which had been granted by his father juſt before 15 death, was 


confirmed; and a proclamation iſſued out, that if : any one could 
prove. bim to = been oppreſſed under the cover of the 


king's prerogative, he ſhould have ſatisfaction. N umberleſs were 
the petitions ſent in upon this pr the two rapa- 


oclamation a 


cious 1 of his father: but yet great d iHiculties occurred | 
capitally . by the laws. of England. In 


in condemning 


order therefore that they _—— de goon. WP to public Juſtice, an 
a0. of injuſtice. Was exerciſe ANG h 
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ted ſo many crimes within the ſcreen of the law, for Which 
however it was thought they deſerved to die, by a fa tality not 
uncommon, they were tried for crimes which they had not 
committed w to _ ; found "Wye" condemned, ande ex- 
ecuted. 4 Fd 


: 3 


* 
7 nn 


whin means were contrivin o to Aifpatch theſe two men out 
of the way, the king and his council had an affair of much 4 
greater conſequence to determine, and that was the king's mar- 
riage with CATHARINE widow of his brother AxTHuUR 3 to whom 
by his father's order he had been contracted ten months after his 
brother's death, by the conſent of the father and mother of that 
princeſs, and by a diſpenſation from pope Julius for that pur- 
poſe. Henzy the ſeventh could not bear the thoughts of re- 
funding the money he had received in part of CarHARINE's 
dower; ; nor of letting her enjoy her ſettlement on the receit 
of the remainder. There. might be ſome reaſons of ſtate like- 
' wiſe, which induced this monarch, to propoſe a marriage be- 
tween the princeſs and her huſband's brother. But how agree- 
able ſoever this alliance might have been at firſt to the late 
king, whether it was only to amuſe her father the king ef 
Spain till he had got the reſidue of her portion, or whether he 
was moved by the remonſtrances of the archbiſhop of CanTER- 
BURY againſt this marriage, he altered his mind, and repented 
its being made. Some hiſtorians impute it to his remorſe of con- 
ſcience, and to a conviction of the illegality of the engage a 
ment. But there was the pope's diſpenſation, believed in at 
that time, to quiet any ſcruples of this kind: beſides his con- 
ſcience ſtill permitted him to detain the princeſs in England as 
the contracted wife of his ſon, to keep the fortune he had re- 
ceived with her, and tho he cauſed his ſon to make a proteſta- | 
tion in form againſt this contract, yet to keep it a ſecret from 
the princeſs and the court of Spain for four years, even till the 
time of his death. Hznzy the eighth was then a boy, in the 
' fourteenth year of his age, when he made this proteſtation, and 
could not be ſuppoſed to have any ſeruples of conſcience about 
| marriage. He ſubmitted to the direQioni which his father gave 
him, no doubt implicitly ; ; and his father, I think, had no 
motives of conſcience, whatever other motives he had, to ſet 
aſide the contract. Be this however as it might. FI the 
death of the late king, the Spaniſh ambaſſador preſente a 21 


13 
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morial upon this ſubject; and it was debated in council with 
great earneſtneſs, whether the king ſhould conſummate his mar- 


riage with the princeſs eee, NE. It was alledged againſt 


the marriage, that it was contrary to che laws of God, unheard 
of among Chriftians, and therefore not within the reach of the 


pope's: "nn ag power. Of this opiftion particularly was 
Waxman the archbiſhop, who conſidered the marriage as no- 
thing ſhort of inceſt. But Fox, biſhopof Wincheſter, and lord 


nrivy-fealy | was of another mind. He went vehemently into the = 


higheſt: notions: of the papal authority; as what no perſon upon. 


earth could limit or. diſown ; and as the po pe had g given a diſ- 


penſation, he ſaid it was a ciroob that he bad the power, and 
che king might fit down fatisfied with it. To theſe. arguments 
Concerning confeience, the biſhop! added others drawn from 
reaſons of ſtate, and the King's intereſt, Laſt of all he dwelt 
upon the ſweet and virtuous: aner of the princeſs, and who 


had affirmed that fhe was ſtill a virgin notwithſtanding her for- 
mer marriage. Not a word was then faid of the — 


which the king had entered four yeats Before n con- 
tract, nor of the late king's Honor to him never to carry it 
into execution: but the majority of the couneil being on the 


ſide of biſhop Fox, which the king's own inelinatiohs favoured, 
marriage was 1 about two months from 
the acceſſion of Hrxay to the throne; and they were both 


the marri 


ſolemnly crowned a ſew days after. - It: was neceſſary to be thus 


particular about tho king's: marriage with the pririeeſs of Wales, | 
tant 2 N If . : 


in onder to underftand tho impor 


Weser ee in 1 bbbm 07 1 81 FRY 
1 poſſeffiong minded no affairs ſo little as the affairs of 
ſtate. There was nothing} to bo ſeem at court but entertain- 
ments, balls, and comforts: of muſick, games of. exerciſe, and 
2 and what with, the expence T4 theſe; and the liber- 
ality which: he beſtowed upom His favourites: and companions 
uithout meaſure; he ſoom exhatiſted that immiefiſe treaſure which 
his father Had ſacriſieed his honour and hib conſuience to acquire. 
The old biſhop of WincauzsTER, who had been a witneſs of 


the care and injuſtice with which the late king had amaſſed this 


treaſure, was hurt fo mueſb by this profil aha: le cm 
Plained openly of the Bal of Bunt f lanch tr nN 
Vox. Il. Es 
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whom he was but upon ill terms, for being remiſs in not re- 
ſtraining this extravagance of the king. But finding theſe com- 
plaints were not regarded, his next buſineſs was to trie to ſup- 
plant his rival, by introducing one of his own dependants to the 
king; whoſe qualifications might eclipſe the glory of the lord 
SURRY in his maſter's ſervice. To this purpoſe, : he got Worszy, 
who had been his chaplain, and was now dean of Lincoln, to 
be made almoner to the king. This man had made himſelf 
eminent, by his abilities in ſome employments, in the late reign ; 
and was in a good meaſure capable of puſhing his fortune 
on the merit of his own character. But when biſhop Fox had 
placed him in this ſituation under his patronage, Worszy began 
immediately to addreſs. himſelf to thoſe inclinations -of the 
young king which he found to be moſt predominant in him. 
The dean being naturally of an open gay facetious temper, 
would ſometimes divert himſelf with the king and his compa- 
nions in ſuch exerciſes, as were moſt agreeable to the levity and 
the paſſions of youth; and, if what P. VIn II ſays is true, ſuch 
as did not comport with the character of a clergyman, eſpecially 
in a dignity next to that of a biſhop. If I had not given this 
account of Worszy, the reader would have been ſurprized to 
find the abſolute ſway he had ſo ſoon over the king, and that 
he managed all affairs in church and ſtate. There appeared 
at this time, to be as perfect an union of the church of England 
with that of Rome, as there had been almoſt in any reign pre- 
ceding: and if there were any grounds of - complaint from that 
ſide againſt our biſhops and clergy, it could not be on account 


of oppoſing the pope's authority, the doctrine and | diſcipline of 


the Romiſh church, or the eccleſiaſtic liberty they were ſo fond 


violent and unreaſonable a zeal againſt thoſe, whoſe principles 


were productive of a reformation of religion in theſe reſpects. 
Accordingly, ſeveral at this time, who propagated the doctrines 
taught by WickLiey, were perſecuted, and ſuffered: death. I 
groſs and profound ignorance in England; and learning was yet 
but in its dawn, fince the invention of printing had diſpelled the 


The immunity of the clergy in criminal caſes, till they were 
firſt degraded by the ſpirituality, occaſioned the only conteſt that 


Was 
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was in the beg ginning of this reign, between the ſecular and 
eccleſiaſtical courts. A law was made by the late king, as the 


reader may remember, that clerks. convict ſhould be burnt 


in the hand: and a temporary law was made in this reign, 
that murderers and robbers, not being prieſts nor deacons, 
ſhould be denied the benefit of their clergy. But this gave great 
offence to the eocleſiaſticks; who being jealous of their immuni- 
ties, and judging that if inferior orders, were made thus free with; 
the ſacred orders would be attempted next, they made ſuch an 


oppoſition to it, that the act was to continue in force only till the 


meeting of the next parliament. To prevent its being reaſſumed 


and to fix a cenſure of diſgrace upon it, the abbot of Wixch- 
cou preached. a ſermon at St. Paul's croſs againſt it; in which 


he affirmed, * that the a& was contrary. to the laws of Gop 


«and the liberties . of the church, and that all who aſſented 
< to it, as well ſpiritual as temp ral perſons, had: by fo doing 
60 incurred the cenſures of the church.” Not content with thus 

arraigning the whole legiſlature, he immediately afterwards pub- 


liſhed a book, to prove that all clerks even of the lower orders 


were ſacred, and could not be judged. by the temporal courts. | 


This open attack, in a time of parliament, incenſed the lords 


_ and commons very juſtly ; and they addreſſed the. king to ſuppreſs 


the inſolence of the clergy. Upon this addreſs, the caſe was 
| ſolemnly argued, before the king and the bench of judges. Dr. 
STANDISH, a Civilian, and one of his majeſties counſel, main- 
_ tained the juſtice age expedience of the act in queſtion ; and 
affirmed that by the law of England, clerks had always been 
convened and judged in the king's courts for civil crimes, there 
being nothing in the laws of = or of the church inconſiſt- 
ent with it: and that the public good of ſociety, which was 
what all laws intended, and which ought to be preferred to 
every thing elle, required that crimes ſhould . be. puniſhed by 
whomſoever committed; The abbot, Who was 4 4 for the 
clergy, excepted to this, and ſaid, the church had made a 


decree expreſly contrary, to which every one ought to pay obe- 
dience under the pain of mortal ſin; and therefore that the 


trial of clerks in ſecular courts was a ſin in itſelf. To this 


| STanDISH anſwered, that it certainly. could not be- true, that 


all the decrees of the church were binding under the pain of 
tin, becauſe tho there was a decree for the reſidence of biſhops 
at their cathedrals during all the feſtivals of the year, yet - 


a | greater 
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greater part of them did not obey it: but however, that no de- 
cree could have any force in England till it was received there; 
that this deeree to exempt clerks from civil judgment had never 
been admitted in this kingdom; and as well ſmee the _ 
it, as before, clerks had been tried for crimes in the king 
courts, and before his judges. This was a part of the Et 
to which the abbot thought fit to make no reply: he contented 
himſelf with oppoſing to it an authority from the ſcripture, 
© ihe words,” he faid, © of our Saviour CHRIST, ToUcH NO 
c MINE ANOINTED againſt which no cuſtom, how general 
cc ſoever, can take place. The civilian, who it ſeems knew 
more of the ſcripture 1 chan the abbot, informed him that theſe 
words were put by Davip in his plalter, above a thouſand 
years before our Saviour, and had no relation to eivil judica- 
tories. The abbot had been boaſting very confidently,” like 
every noiſy ignorant pretender, that he could baffle and con- 
found any one who ſhould 7 ef to maintain the queſtion 
againſt 7 but when it came to "the proof he was found 
extremely wanting, and his vain flouriſh before ſerved only to 
make him more contemptible and ridiculous. After this debate, 
it was moved in parliament by the commons, that the biſhops 
ſhould compell the abbot to renounce his opinion, fince he was 
ſo evidently defeated, and to recant his ſermon at St. Paul s croſs. 
But the 5 5 refuſed to comply with this motion; averring 
that they were bound by the Jaws of holy « church to maintain xthe 
abbot's ba in every 15 £ N 


"Many: warm contentions ec F the Ag and 
this ſecular power, in the ſame ſeſſions of parhament: and the 
convocation that was then ſitting finding a general outery was 
made about this aftair of eccleſiaſtical liberty, called STanprisn 
to an account for what he had ſaid 1 in the courſe of that debate. 
The articles they objected againſt him being put into writing, 
the bill of complaint was delivered to him, and a day aſſigned 
him to give in his anſwer. But the doctor perceiving what they 


= 


aimed at, and knowing what a poor chance lie ſtood: in a tri 
before the convocation, claimed the king's protection as tis 
' counſel. The convocation excuſed themſelves ty His ma jeſty, as 
not intending to trie STANDISH: for what he had ſaid in the cauſe 
againſt the abbot, but for ſome divinity lectures which he had 


red that were contrary to the laws of Gop, andthe liberties » her 
2 the 
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the church, which they were bound to maintain; and in which 
they deſired the king's aſſiſtance according to his eoronation 
oath. On the other fide, the temporal lords, the judges, and the 
commons, addreſſed the king to defend the juriſdiction of the 
courts of lau, and the prerogatives of the crown, according to 
the ſame oath, and to protect the doctor from the malice of his 
enemies. As good a divine as the king was, he found himſelf in 
no little perplexity with this diſpute. On one hand he Was very 
unwilling to give up the zart of his temporal courts; 


which acted in his name, and under his own authority, by 


judges of his appointing: and on the other hand he had no in: 
clination to quarrel with the eccleſiaſticks, from which he was 
witheld by intereſt and by principle. In this perplexity, he 


called för D.. VxsEVY then dean of his chapel, and charged him 


upon his allegeance to declare the whole truth of this queſtion 
to Him; that he might know what to determine. The dean, 
like an honeſt man, after ſome little heſitation, aſſured his ma- 


jeſty upon his faith, his conſcience, and allegeance, that he 


thought the convening clerks to anſwer for crimes before the ſe- 
_ cular judge, which had been always practiſed in England, might 


the CEO 


1 
5 


The king os being FRO with thisio on. e al 7 
P nd his counſel in the law ſpiritual and temporal, and 
ſome of both” houles of parliament, to meet, BE hs the 


matter argued. / The bill of the convocation : againſt $TanDIisu 


 _ firſt red; which conſiſted of fix articles. r Firſt, that he 


| = 


© had declared that the lower orders were not ſacred; Secondly; 
that the exemption of clerks was not founded on a divine 
« right. ' Thirdly; that the laity m 
prelates did not do their duty. Fourthly, that no Bani 
eccleſiaſtical law binds any but thoſe who receive it. Fifthly, 
e that the ſtudy of the canon law was needleſs. Sixthly; that 


cc 


ccc 


* 


cc- 


* 


could hold in his fiſt, and no more, did oblige Chriſtians. 
To theſe articles the doctor anſwered, that the third, fiſth, and 
| fixth, had never been taught by him in any public 1 or 


courſe of pleading; and if he had afferted them at any time in 


eee which he did r not Ms it. . n n no con- 
Vo. II. | ET] F 5 Cern. 


very well conſiſt with the low 5 e os Tg true. 1 of 


might coerce clerks when the 


of the whole volume of the decretum, ſo much as a man 
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Leſſer orders, he allowed, in one ſenſe are ſacred, and in 
2 che are not ſacred; as the firſt article takes notice. 
But as to the ſecond, and Fourth, he owned he had taught them 
publicly, and was ready to juſtify them at any time. The 
counſel for the clergy objected to this doctrine, that as no man 
could Judge his father by the law of Gon, on account of that 
commandment, © honour thy father,” fo churchmen being ſpi- 
ritual 3 they could not be j by the laity who were 
their children. Weak and contempiible as this argument was, 
it was the only one that was brought in favour of the ecele- 
ſiaſticks in this debate: and e. 8 replied, that if the pa- 
rallel was allowed, it could conclude for none of an inferior 
order to a prieſt, foo none fuch were fathers ; but however, that 
a judge was in that character ſuperior to his natural father, and 
might ſummon ſuch a one before him, without any breach of 
the fifth commandment 5 which, like the other, ren ſhalt 
not kill”, was not to be underftcod. literally without ſome: lati- 

tude and exception. The doctor was well ſupported by VꝝsET, 

in order to juſtify the opinion he had wives ky To prove 
the truth of the fourth article, that the laws of the church did 
not bind any but thoſe who had received them, he faid that in 
ancient time, the ſecular prieſts had been always married, but in 
the days of Ausrix the monk, a decree was de to the · con- 
trary, which was received in England ſome time and in many 
other places: however, as it was not received uniyerſally, the Greek 
church never thought themſelves bound by that — ſo that 
to this day their prieſts had wives, as well as other ſecular men. 

If therefore they had never been condemned by the church, in 
not obeying a decree for the celibacy of the . which they 
had not received, then the convening eccleſiaſticks into civil 
conrts, which had been always practiſed in England, was no fin, 
notwithſtanding any decree of the church which had not been 
here received. Nor was this, he added, the caſe of privileges 
which concern only a man's private intereſt ; it concerned the 
common good of the whole realm, and this was always to be 
preferred to all other conſiderations. The matter being thus ar- 
gued on both fades, all the judges delivered their opinion in theſe 

words, © that all thoſe of the convocation, who had awarded 
tc a citation againſt STanDisH, were in che ee a Fremme 
46 * facias 3" and * court broke up. te 1 45 
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Soon after this debate, the lords ſpiritual and temporal, with 


many of the houſe of commons, and all the judges and king's 
council, were called before his majeſty ; when Worszy in their 


, preſence kneeled down before the king, and in the name of all 
the clergy proteſted, © that they had none of them intended 


to do any thing that might derogate from the royal preroga- 
« tive, and leaſt of all himſelf, who owed his advancement only 


to the king's favour : but that this matter of convening clerks, 


« ſeemed in Ne opinion of them all, to be contrary to the 


„ laws: of God and the liberties of thu church, which they 


were bound by their oaths to maintain according, to their 


« power. He therefore entreated his majeſty. in their name, 
that to avoid the cenſures of the church he would refer the 
« matter to the deciſion of the pop and his council at the 


« court of Rome.” The King in {wer to this faid, it ſeems 


(e to us that DR. 8TANDIsEH and others of our ſpiritual council 


t have anſwered you fully in all points.” The old biſhop of 
1 — having no argument at hand to confute his ad- 


„ recourſe to the uſual artifice of men of 


P 
againſt their inferiors who have more ſenſe and learning than 


themſelves; and therefore replied in terrorem, © I warrant you, 
“ Sir, Ds. Sr AND ISE will not abide by his opinion at his peril :” 


to which the very properly and truly anſwered, & what | 
« ſhould one poor friar do alone, againſt all the biſhops and 
c clergy of England? Shame and confuſion had now covered 
the face of every churchman that was preſent, and a dead filence 
enſued. After ſometime, archbiſhop Warnan recollected him- 
ſelf enough to (ay, © that in former times, divers. holy fathers of 


e the church had oppoſed the execution of that law, for ſome 


<« of them ſuffered martyrdom in the quarrel. The lord chief 


juſtice made anſwer, © that many holy kings had maintained that 
ce law, and many holy en had given obedience to it; which 
ce it was not to be preſumed they would have done, had they 
© known it to be contrary to the law of Gon: befides, felony 


being determined only in the temporal courts, if clerks accuſed 


of it were tried at all, they muſt be tried there, and there was 
no law, he faid, by which biſhops could trie them for it in the 


court ſpiritual, The debate being thus at an end, the king _ 


clared his reſolution in the following words : . By che! 


„and ordinance of Got we are king of England; and he - 


e had HOLY Had 6 
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« Gop alone. Therefore know ye well, that we will maintain 
© the right of our crown and of our temporal juriſdiction, as well in 
(e this as in all other points, in as ample manner as any of our pro- 
e genitors have done before our time: and g for-your decrees, 


« we are well aſſured that you of the ſpirituality go expreſsly 
e againſt the words of divers of them, as hath. been ſhewed you 
by ſome. of our council; and you interpret ybur deerees at 
c your pleaſure, but we will not agree to them more than our 


4 * 


ce, progenitors. have done in former times. 5 5 „Wolszvafwiding 


2 —— 


how his maſter was inclined upon this or would make no 


other effort to riſque his diſpleaſurę: but the archbiſhop entreated 


his majeſty. very. humbly, that the matter might be "bugs till 
they could get a reſolution from the court of Rome: and if they 


found that this judgment of clerks, in the civilicourts was con- 


ſiſtent with the laws of Gop, they would conform themſelves to 


the law of the land. The, reader will obſerve the ignorance and 


the obſtinacy, of BxoR EH reviyed among his ſucceſſors: but it 


does not appear that the pope interpoſed, in. .this, diſpute. Lo the 
tenth was then in the chair, a moderate and able man; to 
whom HENRY was ſo neceſſary at this juncture, that it was: not 


thought expedient to offend his; majeſty. - The king made no 


anſwer to the archbiſhop 8. requeſt, but commanded that Da. 


SrAxDISRH ſhould be Ailhiſſed by. the convocation without any 


further trouble. Thus ended this conteſt: between the ecclefiaſtic | 
and civil power, in which the. clergy ſuffered. in their authority, 


as well as in their reputation among the people; ; their exemption 


being found to have no foundation at all but in their own decrees; 


which was a judgment of their own, in their own favour. I 


have been more full and particular in relating this conteſt, 


becauſe it ſeems to have had a great influence, and to have dit. 


41 both the king ang Map to the Soration) None dalla 


na few Feaſts, . 


es this Ade A vt a\ moner was | ad + to ths 40 of 
Lech by the king, and had a proviſionary bull from the pope 
for, that promotion; but before he was well ſettled in his biſhop- 
rick, the ſee of Vork becoming vacant he was in a few, months 
tranſlated to that ſee. But what of all things he ſeemed moſt 
impatient to obtain, was the honour of 5 Roman purple; 
and in a üttle time his deſire was gratified. The pope being 
on ; the 5 proipet of a war againſt, the T fark e a con- 
An) 8- ; tribution. 
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tribution from the Engliſh clergy: and that the king might fall 
in with his meaſures, Who was directed in dra thing, he 
knew, by Worszy; His holineſs ſent the favourite the red hat 
which he had been -panting after with ſuch a thirſt of vanity 
and ambition. The red hat engaged the prelate, and the pre- 
late his mſtaer on the ſide f the / pdpe i but the clergy diem up 
a remonſtrance in co,ν,i-ion againſt this demand. They 
alledged that they were ſo exhauſted by the late war with France, 
which the king had undertaken at — 5 inftance of tlie late pope 
in deſence of tlie church, that they were not in a condition to 


grant any new: fubfidies: They added further, that by a decree 
of the council of Conſtawe, the popt cou, lay tio! impoſition 


upon the olergy without the donſent of a general council. It 


appears by the tenour af this fefuſal, that the | Engliſh clergy 


were not altogether: paſſwe under the exactions of 1 court of 


Rome; and that they had reſolution enough to make a ſtand 
againſt his authority 12 o Keep their money and their pri- 
vileges when they thought fit! But whilſt: they were thus 


endeavouring to ſereen chetnfelves from the papal tyranny and 5 


oppreſſions, they beheld Wor sz „ one of their own” body, 
riſing Uke another pope, whom it was more difficult to with- 
and than him at Rome, becauſe he was fupported by the king's 


; Since his advancement to the purple and the ſee of 


York, be: Was grown more vain, imperious, and proud than 
ever; and there was no device! to diſtinguiſh ich himſelf but what 
be invented. Tho every body, however, took offence at his 


| e an were never weary of talking of it with indignation, 


was no leſs offended a the reſt to ſee 1 affecł ſo great a 
_ diſtinRtion, but principally to ſee his croſs carried before him 


in the province of Canterbury. The reader er muſt remember 
this conteſt in ſeveral preceding reigns, and: which had been de- 
termined by the king in favour of the primate. But WorsE | 


thought himſelf ſo much above his predeceſſors, that he pre- 


pared to revive the. conteſt in contempt of this prohibition. 
Archbiſhop Warxnam, who was of a peaceable tempel per- 


ceiving it would be to no purpoſe to diſpute this point with the 


cCardinal, and that he might be leſs in the way of ſeeing fuch a 
diſagreeable inſult upon his authority; the king's leave 


"_ he might reſign his You as , and retire- The 
Ar. II. 


— 

ths 
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arſt mention it before the king, over whom he 
5 bad an „cee ſway. The archbiſhop of CaxraABu 
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primate's requeſt was no ſooner made than granted, and the 
ſame day the king gave the great ſedl to WorsgVv. 'He wanted 
nothing now to compleat his grandeur, but a commiſſion from 
the pope to be legate a ltere; and this was expedited to him in 
the following year. But that which chiefly drew the hatred of 
the clergy upon the cardinal, was à bull which he obtained from 
Rome; authorizing him to viſit alb the monaſteries and ecoleſi- 
aſticks of England, and to diſpenſe with all the laws of- che 
church for one whole year after the date of this commiſſion. 
The power that was granted him by the bulls was not more 
invidious than the terms in which it was drawhs for the preamble 
of it was full of ſevere reflexions on the manners and ignorance 
of the clergy, who are ſaid in it to be delivered: over to a repro- 
bate mind. How true ſoever this public cenſure of them might 
be, it was thought by indifferent people, to be indecent” in tlie 
cardinal to get it faſtened upon them, whoſe faults were greater 
and more notorious. He had certainly however a mind ſuperior 
to that of moſt men: he ſaw the corruptions of the clergy were 
ſo offenſive, and their ignorance ſo profound, that unleſs ſome 
effectual means were uſed for correcting theſe, it was impoſſible 
but that the order muſt fall into contempt. | Tho he took great 
liberties himſelf, and had pe rhaps brou ght himſelf to believe, 
that as a prince of ithe church he was not bound by the ordinary 
laws of eccleſiaſticks, yet he intended the reformation of the 
inferior clergy, by all the ways he could think were likely, unleſs 
we ſhould except his giving them a good example. To this end 
he propoſed to viſit all the monaſteries, and by diſcovering the 
abuſes and corruptions in them, to vindicate the deſign which 
he had formed of ſuppreſſing moſt of them, and of converting 
them into cathedrals, collegiate churches, and colleges. With 
this view he had procured the bull from Rome; but he was 
diverted from making uſe of it by ſome of his friends who ad- 
| . viſed him to ſuppreſs them by the pope's authority, without this 
| invidious method of expoſing, their iniquitous practiſes; which 
| would only increaſe the hatred. that was conceived againſt him- 
ſelf, and ii the enemies olg tun ent a 5 ren 


againſt it _ 99 4 


About this time = pope oben all chel princes of Chil 
dom to join in a league againſt the Turks; and under the pre- 


tence of. 1 war, . to thi Rs Lands of the court of 
| Rome, 


r 
ld 
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Rome, , to. enrich himſelf by the contributions of their people. 


a general mart upon this occaſion. for indulgences; the bene- 
fit of which was to extend, even to the dead, . whole ſouls 
upon payment of ſo much money were immediately redeemed 
out of purgatory. . Guicctarpins, ſays, that the power of re- 
leaſing ſouls. was openly plaid for in the taverns. Theſe favors, 
which had been uſually publiſhed. by the Auſtin friars, being 
accidentally put in the hands of the Jacobins in Germany, 
rouzed the jealouſy of the former, and inclined them to 
ridicule and complain of their competitors in this office. 
At length, Lurnzx an Auſtin friar, and profeſſor, of divinity 
at Wittemberg, publiſhed. ſome pieces againſt them; not without 
a good deal of ſatire upon the indulgences themſelves. The 


_ 


deliberately into the grounds on which, indulgences were built, 
he was convinced that they had no foundation in the ſcriptures, 


and from thenceforward he never ceaſed. endeavouring to , ſet 


power: The pope, gave little attention at firſt to this remon- 
{trance ; not ; imagining it was in the power of a ſingle friar 


ſuch immoveable foundations: and indeed ſo ſmall a ſpark. as 


raiſed fo great a fire, if the world had not been ſtrongly diſ- 
poſed to ĩt by the prejudices they had conceived againſt the clergy 
for their ignorance and corruption. The truth is, that the 
eccleſiaſticks had engroſſed the greateſt part of the riches and 
power of Chriſtendom, and lived at their eaſe, and in much 
wealth: their doctrine and worſhip, for which they had no other 


invention of printing were now common, muſt neceſſarily diſcover 


other parts abroad, their books were brought into England 
tranſlated and publiſhed, where our own reformer Wick- 
.LIFF, had paved the way, about a century and a half before. 
A great afiity was bon obſerved between th 

. WA PAT YI "bl Cs: 


Leo, reſolving, to follow the ſteps. of his predeceſſors, opened 


oppoſition which this occaſioned inducing him to enquire more 


whatever they might have in the corruption of human nature; 


the world right as to the notion they had conceived of the papal 


to ſhake the papal power which had ſtood for ſo many ages upon 


that colliſion made, ſays biſhop Burnet, could never have 


varniſh than the authority and traditions of the church, were fo 
corrupt, that a very ſmall. proportion of common ſenſe, and 
a ſlight acquaintance with the ſcriptures, which ſince the 


the fraud. Theſe diſcoveries- being ſpread by Lurnzx and his 
followers with an incredible ſucceſs in Germany, and ſome 


e opinions that were 
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8 taught by theſe two divines; which quickened the pri dings 
| "againſt the Lollards at this time. The leaſt Word in converia- 
þ tion againſt any of the conſtitutions then eſtabliſhed in the 
1 church, was enough to ſubject a man to the toils of "the biſhops 
-and Meir commiſſaries; Abd teaching children the lord's prayer, 
the creed, and the ten commandments,” in the "Evigliſh | lan- 
ä guage, according to WrokLiee” s tranſlation, was crime enough 
to bring their parents to the ſtake.” But yet all this ſeverity did 
not produce the effect which the ecd flaſticks had propoſed. 
Their cruelty was looked upon as An evidence of their git HA 
of the weakneſs of their cauſe : and tho it tauę 
and caution by working on their fears, yet it Us not 
the affections, vor OP the underſtan ing, euern 


77 


King Hen 105 having a rent einen "of tis! ids MR ta- 
„„ RY for diſputation, Ad Modi EU HEA had mia very free 
# «with his favourite author Mts! ſtepped forth as the cham- 
1 pion of the church, to defend her api * danger ſhe was in 
| from the ſpreading of Lurnrx' 8 4 . © Nor the book 
which he wrote againſt him, very Was preſented 
by the king's ambaſſador to e's pope i N e COIN ſtory. His ho- 
lineſs received it with great joy, and ſpoke of it in the higheſt 
and moſt fulſome ſtrains 75 ttery Which he could 4nvent; 
| comparing it with the works Ty the ce l celebrated ancient fa 
N lers. It is true he had not red it, but the fame of a book com- 
poſed by a great and learned king, in defence of the papal autho- 
Tity, was ground enough” for a pope to embroider upon with a 
great deal of praiſe and approbation. But Lyo went farther. 
He had a great occaſion at that time for HzxRV's affiftance 
againſt France, and no man in the world was ever more fond of 
titles and flattery, on the ſcore of his learning eſpecially, than 
this prince: in a few days after, the pope therefore called the 
cardinals together, to conſult in what manner they ſhould re- 
N the ſervice which the King of England had juſt done the 
church. After a long debate, it was determined to honour him 
with the glorious title of DETENDER OF THE FAITH, and a bull 
Was accordingly diſpatched with that compliment to HENRY and 
his ſucceſſors; not omitting many praiſes of the king's perfor- 
mance. It deferved ſome commendation indeed, biſhop BURNET 
Hays, confidering the age in which it was written, and that it 
was the work of a king. But Lv THER was not to be filenced ji 
[ | — 3 the 
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the power of his adverſary : and conceiving himſelf to be uſed 
too contemptuouſly by the king, he replied with more acrimony 


than was thought decent towards the perſon of a ſovereign 
a prince. 


N W Sh0r the g himſelf had thus publicly ben his 


teſtimony againſt the new opinions, and that all care was taken 


which could be taken by the cardinal and the biſhops to ſuppreſs 
all LuTazr's books, yet the opinions were embraced in England 
as well as Germany: The new teſtament was tranſlated into Eng- 
liſh with ſome ſhort gloſſes by W. TinpaL, againſt which a 
prohibition was publiſhed by every biſhop in his dioceſe ; im- 


_ porting, that as ſome of the followers of M. LuTazs had erro- | 


__ neouſly tranſlated the new teſtament, and had corrupted the word 
of Gop by a falſe tranſlation and heretical gloſſes, therefore they 
: required tl the. incumbents to charge all within their pariſhes that 


had any of theſe; to bring them into the vicar general within 


thirty days; under the pains of excommunication and. incurring 


the ſuſpicion of . hereſy. SIR Tho. Mos, a lawyer and ſpeaker 
of the houſe of commons, very juſtly celebrated for his learning 


and great piety, undertook to confute the works of Tinvar ; 
but he wrote according to the way of the age with much bit- 


terneſs, and in terms very repugnant to his own humane and be- 


nevolent temper. 80 true it is, that a zeal for religion will ſome- 
times only ſerve to make a ſweet diſpoſition cruel, and to render a 


man worſe by grace than he is by nature} But to return. When 
the party of hereticks became ſo conſiderable, as that it was 
known there were ſocieties of them formed, not only in Lon- 


don, but alſo in both the univerſities, the cardinal thou ght him- 


{elf obliged to appear againſt them: and yet upon a motion of 


ſome of the biſhops, that there might be a viſitation appointed 


to be held at Cambridge for enquiring into the favourers of he- 
reſy in that univerſity, the cardinal, for what reaſon does not 
appear, inhibited it as legate. However, when the new doc- 
trines came more openly to be ſpred, the cardinal ſummoned a 
meeting of all the biſhops, divines and canoniſts about London, 
where two offenders were brought before them: and after exa- 
mining ſome witneſſes and other ſteps in the proceſs, which the 
cardinal left to the biſhop of Lonpon and the other biſhops to 
manage, one of the hercticks ſtood out, and ſeemed — 
to ſuffer for a good conſcience. But in the end, what thro hu- 
Vol. I. H man 
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- man infirmity, and what thro the great importunity of biſhop 
Tusa who ſet all his friends upon him, the man abjured, as 
the other had done before him: and tho he was a heretick re- 


lapſed, and ſo had no mercy to expect, yet thro the great mode- 
ration of this good prelate, which would not ſuffer him to dip 


his hands in any blood, 787 offender had 5 a W TINS 
"nw was 5 w e 


The many eee meet which the cardinal had hi- 
therto uſed to procure money for the king, having been very diſ- 
- agreeable to the * Engliſh, he judged it would be better for the 

future to proceed i in the uſual way; and therefore the next year 
a parliament was called by the king. A writ was at the ſame 
time iſſued to the archbiſhops to aſſemble their reſpective convo- 
cations. The cardinal archbiſhop of York aſſembled his province 
almoſt a month before the parliament began to fit; and on the 
firſt day of their meeting they were prorogued to the conventual 
church of Sr. PRTERS Weſtminſter. But archbiſhop WaRRHau, 
thinking the time of parliament moſt convenient for his province, 
appointed his convocation to meet five days after the ſeſſions of 
parliament began. No fooner were the clergy aſſembled, and 
the maſs performed, but a monition was ſent to the archbiſhop 


4 by the cardinal to appear with the prelates and clergy of his pro- 


vince before him at Weſtminſter two days after; there to hold a 
national legatine council with the prelates and clergy of the 
other province, whom he had before with this deſign fummoned 
to appear there, for the reformation of abuſes in bitte church. 
This was not the only end however which the legate propoſed in 
calling this convocation; nor does it appear that any thing was 
attempted at that time ie a reformation. The extraordinary 
exigencies of the ſtate required a large ſu pply ; ; and the cardinal 
reſolved to eftabliſh a good precedent in favour of the King, by 
exacting from the clergy a very conſiderable ſubſidy. To this end 
he moved for a full half of their revenues, according to their 
annual value, to be paid in five years. All his eloquence Was 
employed in order to perſuade them to a compliance. He re- 
preſented how much the king had merited of the church, in 
Juppreſling a dangerous Ci" in the time of Jurrus, and in 
protecting the rights of the apoſtolic ſe from the attempts Which 
had been made upon them by the king of France : but what he 
chief dwelt upon, was the excellent book written by His ma- 
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jeſty in defence of the faith againſt the hereticks : it was there- 1 
fore fit, he ſaid, that the clergy ſhould ſhew the ſenſe they had 1 | 
of their happineſs in having ſuch a king, by granting him a ſub- ; =_ 
ſidy on ſo great 'an'occaſion as the French king's arming againſt ih 
him, which ſliould be as much beyond = former precedents, as þ 
the king had ſurpaſſed all his predeceſſors in zeal and ſervices For | 
the church. But notwithſtanding all this flouriſh; about che 
king's extraordinary merit, the motion was much oppoſed by the 
b) biſhops of WINCHESTER and RochzEsT ER; both great | friends to 
his majeſty, and much in his favour. They affirmed it was a 
very heavy and ùnu ual tax, under which the clergy could not 
ſupport themſelves; and that it would be a ' precedent for after 
times, which would entail an intolerable” burthen upon the 
church. But this was not the only oppoſition which the cardinal 
met with at this ſynod. He was given to underſtand, that the 
irregular ſtep he Had taken in removing the convocation by his 
legatine au thority from St. Paul's to Weſtminſter, would annull 
whatever was now done: the convocation had met in the former 
place by the archbiſkop's mandate in conſequence” of the king's 
writ; and they could — give him a ſubſidy in any other place, 
or by any other authority. It is hard to conceive, that Worszy 
ſhould ſuffer his pride to run away with him ſo far in a matter'of 
this conſequence, and contfary to the eſtabliſhed conſtitution” of 
the church. It f is true he had carried his pride to an  infufferable 
excels in' many other inſtances; and that 255 lead People to ima- 
vine, that his | beide made kim deſirous to kr ching within 
the ſphere of his own power as legate; and ſo as he had no place : 
in the'convoration called by WaRRHAII He di flolved'i it, and "RY 
moned all the elergy to attend upon him as Tegate. | It is thus 
accounted for by archbiſhop PARKER: but in my 6pinion * we 
muſt look for a more "ſubſtantial reaſon of this irregular ſtep in 
Wolszv. If he had no place as legate in the archbiſhop of 
CaxTERBURv's convocation, yet he preſided in the Cain | 
of the provinee of York as their archbiſhop ; which mighit give 
ſome ſatisfaction to his pride, and reftrain him at leaſt from 
this violation 6f the ancient order in the church. His hiſtorian, 
I think, accounts for it in a better manner than by imputing it 
to pride; by ſu poſing that he deſired to exerciſe this power, as 
thinking he ſhould be more able in his character of Tegate, at the 
bead of the convocation, to de a greater ſervice to his maje in 
| 84 for the, fupphy. But be this however as it might. 2 
card 
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cardinal was ſoon made ſenſible of his miſtake, and diſmiſſed 
| the legatine ſynod : the convocation of the province of - Can- 
_ terbury returned to its proper place in a few days; and after a 
ſeſſion of three months, not without great oppoſition within, 
and very artful management of WoLszy's without doors, the 
ſubſidy which he had aſked was granted. The convocation of 
the province of York, which had been prorogued from Weſt- 
minſter- abbey to the cardinal's own houſe, agreed to the ſame 
ſubſidy four days after which the other province had given, and 
with the fame reſtraining clauſe, that it ſhould be no pre- 
* cedent for after times.” I have been the *more particular in 
giving the reader this account, becauſe it has been miſrepreſented 
in almoſt all our beſt hiſtorians, who have copied the error from 
one another. hs 1 


If the hatred of the eccleſiaſticks for the cardinal was en- 
creaſed by this heavy and unuſual tax, his contempt of them 
was not leſſened by any ſervices which they did the church or 
ſtate; to the firſt of which he thought them a ſcandal, and 
to the other a burden. He was a great enemy particularly to 
the monks; who gave themſelves up to idleneſs and pleaſure, 
and having the chief encouragement of learning in their hands 
yet did nothing towards it. The king, as we have ſeen, was 
- a man of letters himſelf, and loved them in other people. The 
_ cardinal therefore paid ſome court to the king's humour in this 
reſpect, when he. formed the great deſign of erecting two 
_ colleges, one at the place of his birth, and another at Oxford; 
in which there ſhould be great encouragement for ſcholars to pro- 
ſecute their ſtudies, and good ſchools for teaching and train- 
ing up of youth. The deſign was noble in itſelf, and uſeful 
in its conſequence z but the difficulty was to find the means 
of endowing them with revenues ſuitable to the extent and 
magnificence of his plan. The beſt expedient that he could 
think of, was to transfer the revenues of the leſſer monaſteries 
to this uſe, provided the king and the other founders would 
give conſent. To this purpoſe he applied to the pope for the 
diſſolution of forty monaſteries, and other religious houles, and 
rectories which were impropriated ; and theſe being ſuppreſſed 
according to his deſire, the king made them over to him by 
bis letters patent, which were enrolled. In this the cardinal did 
no more than what could be juſtified by the doctrines of the age 
1 LE The 
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authority to transfer the lands and revenues of the church to. 


what religious uſes he pleaſed. Having the king's letters patents 
the cardinal went on vigorouſly i in building his college at Ox- 
ford, „ which was rich in the materials, curious in the work- 
60 manſhip, and magnificent in the modal.” Nor was his other 
college and ſchool at Ipſwich, tho much inferior, as the nature 


of the defign ſeemed to require, an, inconſiderable inſtance 


4 3 
The ſupremacy of the papal ſee was at that time l F 
and under this perſuaſion he muſt believe that the pope had an 


of that greatneſs of mind with which it is certain chat he was 


endete. 


1 be king finding his MP GH os exhauſted, and being 


apprehenſive that a war which he was intending woeld. require 


freſh and large ſupplies, committed the care of the neceſſary 


funds to cardinal WolsEVY. The moſt natural way was to apply 
to the parliament. and convocation, as all, other miniſters | or 
kings. had done. But this prelate could not ſtoop to conteſt the 
matter with theſe bodies as he had done once before, and to run 
the hazard at laſt of a refuſal. He therefore iſſued out orders 
in the king s name, to levy the faxth part of the goods of every. 


layman, and the fourth of the clergy throwout the kingdom. 
"Theſe, orders, were no ſooner publiſhed than the whole +4 
was in an uproar. The raiſing; money by this method was de- 


clared a, manifeſt. breach of Magna Charta: and the encroach- 


ment was thou ght of ſuch conſequence, that the commotion 


which it produced over the kingdom was little ſhort of a rebellion. 
The king being informed 5 it, immediately iſſued out a pro- 
clamation, diſavowing the orders which had been publiſhed in 
his name, and declaring that he would demand nothing but by 
way of benevolence. The people ſoon perceived this was an 
artifice, to extort by another name what they had refuſed to give 


by force: and in truth, the . benevolence which he demanded 


amounted to little leſs than. what his orders had exacted. Upon 
this an inſurrection enſued, which if it had not been ſtop pal 
in time might have had fatal conſequences: and HENRY 
ceiving that the nation was ill affected to this benevolence, thought 
it proper to diſavow the violent proceedings of his miniſter,” and 
declared that no perſon ſhould be niſhed for this. commotion. 
As ſoon as the king had. diſcoyered, that he did. not approve of 


all the cardinal 85 actions, N ag 
Vor. II. 2 
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more 


oft his conduct were 
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more loud and frequent. The truth is, he oppreſſed the nation, 
and the clergy particularly, in a ſhameful manner; the one as 
a miniſter, and the other as a legate. The judge of his court 
was one ALLEN his chaplain, who accompanied with a great 
train and riding in a fort of perpetual progreſs from one mo- 
naſtery to another, raiſed contributions to his maſter at the ruin 
almoſt of the monks. At laſt this grew up to a public grievance, 
and coming to the king's ear, he was ſo enraged at his proceed- 
ings, that the cardinal was obliged not only to excuſe himſelf 
with much ſubmiſſion, but to promiſe not to offend in the like 
kind any more: proteſting moreover that he had made his will, 
and left the bulk of his fortune to the king. HENRY being 
ſoftened by this ſubmiſſion; the chief direction of all affairs was 
fill committed to Wobs uV; and he had freſh U wig of 
power atld preterment tt to endow his ON. I 9 


But 1 oft turn now to another affair, upon which fo! much 
of the change Which afterwards happened in the eccleſiaſtical 
tate depended, that the reader will expect I ſhould ſet this 
matter particularly in as good a light as Iam able, both in reſpect 
to the origin and the progreſs of it: The queen having at "his 
time left off bearing ay more children, and having contracted 
ſome diſeaſes by Her frequent milcartiages, her perſon became 
unacceptable. to the king ; tho in regard of her good qualities, 
as a diſcreet and virtuous woman, ſhe was much eſteemed 
and beloved by his ma jeſty and the whole nation. Hunky having 
thus loft all hopes 2 any further iſſue, declared the princeſs 
Mazy, his only child, princeſs of Wales, and projected ſe- 
veral matches for Aber At laſt a treaty of marriage was con- 

cluded with the court of France, either between the king of 
France himſelf, or his ſecond ſon the duke of OkIEANS, and 
the dauphicr bf Hinds ; and the alternative to be determined 
at ah interview foon anker between the two Kings at Calais. 
But hilft this treaty was carrying or, the French ambaſſador 

irred to the legality of Hex&y's marriage, and conſequently 
to the legitimacy of the princes. The fame ſeruples had 
Been made by other princes to Whom tlie king had offered his 
daughter; Aid his majeſty” afterwards ſaid, "that he had had 
les himſelf for forte years before. "Whilſt this treat) 
was carrying on, however, the king firſt began to make theſ 
feruples public. Many are the realors which hiſtorians" 1 
ed 


why. the cardinal may be ſuppoſed to infuſe theſe ſeruples into 
the king, and why the king himſelf may on the other and be 
believed to have A tn them up ſometime before: but they have 
ſpoke upon this occaſion, as their inclinations, or their party, 
led them. As to the cardinal, it is certain, there is no other 
authority for placing theſe ſcruples in the king to his account, 
than the queen's own ſuſpicions, which might be groundleſs: 
and if what the king faid is true, he had been uneaſy upon the 
account of his marriage with her above three years before; and 
the cardinal did neither firſt ſuggeſt them nor cheriſh them, 
but did all he could to remove them out of his thoughts, 


Gop ; and till the diſcovery of all ſecrets at the day of judg- 


rians, particularly his love for the daughter of 81x T. BoLlE VN; 


that the king had determined upon this dirorce, before he was 
in love with, or had even ſeen this lady. Becauſe if theſe facts 


was taken into the ſervice of the queen as a "—_—_ of honour, 
having been brought over by her father from the court of France 
at that time, then this is a proof that the king's divorce, which 
was reſolved on: the year before, could not be an effect of his 
paſſion for this young lady. On the other hand it is hard to con- 
ceive,” that Henzy ſhould have lived twenty years almoſt with the 
queen without any ſcruples about his marriage, and ſhould now 


flicts itt his mind. It cannot be ſaid, that he was e 
into this marriage without knowing or conſidering the objections 
that had been made to it. His father, tho e eee 
marriage to be contracted in order to ſave His ce Js had 
6 obliged him, when he entered on his fourteenth year, to 
in form againſt it, and on his death 8 him never 
to perform the contract. The ſuſpicion of its legality therefore 
was no | new affair to Rant but he pope's diſpenſing pouey 
3 | in 
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> Wins wins eee motives;ignd the ums upon 
which he deſired a divorce from the queen, is known only to 


ment, muſt lie hid. The reaſons which he always owned were 
reaſons of conſcience, and if he had any other he concealed 
them. Other - reaſons have been alledged for it by moſt hiſto- 
but this at leaſt is alledged upon preſumption without any po- 
ſitive proof; and a preſumption which is more improbable, than 


are true, which no body I think 3 that ſhe was born in 
the year fifteen: hundred: and ſeven, and being twenty years of 


want to part with her merely on account of the religious con- 


1 
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in matrimonial caſes was at that time ſo much ſubmitted 
to, that it is not to be wondered at if the king of England ſhould 
not diſpute it, who had profeſſed the moſt profound regard for 
the apoſtolic ſee. The wonder is, that after he had engaged 
himſelf ſo cloſely with his holineſs, and had fo ſtrenuouſſy af- 
ſerted his pretenſions, that all on a ſudden he ſhould he troubled 

with qualms' of conſcience about the pope's diſpenſing power. 
What is yet more extraordinary, and muſt convince us that he 
ſtill believed or at leaſt ſubmitted to this diſpenſing power at 
Rome, is the clauſe in the very bull that he procured, in order 
to diſſolve his marriage with CaTHaRINE: a clauſe which allows 
him © to contract a marriage with any other woman tho nearly 
<« allied unto him, either in a ſecond or more remote degree of 
6 conſanguinity, or in the firſt degree of affinity, or joined to 
ce him by lawful or unlawful commerce.” But beſides the con- 
ſcientious ſcruples relating to © the very eſtate of his ſoul,” he 
leaded others relating to the ſucceſſion of his enn leſt he 


: ſhould not leave a lawful heir. 


No hiſtorian'that 1 know of has taken notice of -this circum- 
Nance to its proper purpoſe; tho it ſo directly combats his pre- 
tence of conſcience for the divorce, as to leave it no longer a 
matter of doubt, that he had other reaſons, whatever they were, 
for endeavouring to annull his marriage. I will explain what 
T mean. When che king found that a general murmur was in- 
fuſed over the nation, upon his deſign of being divorced, he 
called together all the nobility, judges and commons that were 
in and about London, to whom he made a ſpeech in order to 
Juſtify his proceedings; and in which theſe reaſons of conſcience, 
as it regarded himſelf and his people, are ſolemnly avowed to be 
his only motives. How comes it then to paſs, that when, this 
marriage was ſet aſide at his defire, as an unlawful marriage, and 
in conſequence of this divorce he married another queen who 
| left a daughter; yet that the princeſs Maxy the iſſue of this firſt 
marriage, annulled for its contrariety to the laws of Gop, was 
appointed by his will as his immediate heir? If he was not con- 
vinced in his conſcience, that his marriage with CaTHARINE was 
oppoſed by the laws of | Gop, to which the diſpenſing power of 
the pope was not a remedy, then he had other reaſons, beſides 
the religious conflicts of his mind, for procuring this divorce. 


Ow the other hand, if he was perſuaded, that the law of: Gon 
2 8 forbid 
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forbid his marriage with his brother's wife, and that this law wa 
of ſuch a fort as that the pope could not diſpenſe with it, which 

by getting this marriage annulled and taking another queen 


one would think he was, then the princeſs Maxy muſt be ille- | 


gitimate, and had no pretenſions to the crown: the objection 
was ſtriking and could not be overſeen, and yet he appointed 


by his will A ſhe ſhould ſuccede him in the throne. Could 


he then believe that his marriage with her mother was unlawful? nay 
could he have any ſcruples of conſcience about the lawfulneſs 
of it at all? and muſt we not impute it to motives of a nature 

very different from religious conflicts, that Hzenzy fought at this 
time to be divorced from Ca TrHARIN E? I think we muſt. The 
reader however will judge for himſelf. Whatever theſe motives 


were, it does not ſeem probable to me, I muſt confeſs, that an 
engagement of his affections to another lady had any ſhare in 
them: not to miſs Bor RVN for the reaſons which I have given 


above, nor to any other for a reaſon that I have yet to give; 
which is, that the cardinal was too quick ſighted not to diſcover 
it if it had been lo, and too obſervant of his maſter's humour 
to have propoſed a ſiſter of the king of France, if Henzy's 


inclinations had been fixed on another lady. In ſhort, upon an 


impartial fair examination into all the accounts that are handed 
down about this affair, the only thing which, in my opinion, we 


can conclude with any certainty at this diſtance of time, is that 


the perſon of queen CAaTHARINR was become extremely diſagree- 


able to the king, and that he had no proſpect of male iſſue but by 
another queen. The Spaniſh nation firſt, and then the French, 
when a treaty of marriage for his daughter was propoſed to them,; 
queſtioned her legitimacy; which gave him a ſpecious pretence 
for calling it in queſtion likewiſe,” and ſo for getting rid of his 
queen, and taking another younger and more eie to him: 
and hence aroſe this famous divorce. Thus far however, 1 
think, is N and more eee this is onjeclurd if not 
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to relate the progreſs: of this great affair. When once the king 


had balanced in his own mind tis parting! With the queen, be the 


motives for it what they would," We may be ſure he would omit 
nothing that could make well ar his cauſe and * his taking 


a ſtep, of this extraordinary nature. The Plea o conſcience 
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3 34 THEECCLESIASTICAL Boor IX. 
| therefore, if he had it not, was of too much importance in this 
\= queſtion not to be pretended ; and accordingly we have ſeen that 
| he owned no other motive, I think it is probable indeed, I 
muſt confeſs, that he would endeavqur to ſatiafy his conſcience 

| for this a& of violence againſt his queen, who had lived without 
ö offence, and been wholly fubject to him: and ſo if he had no 
religious conflicts about the legality of his marriage, he had 
| ſome, no doubt, about the legality of his divorce. But be this 
as it might. The perſon to whom he opened himſelf firſt upon 

this ſubject, was cardinal Wos EY; who was required to * 

his opinion concerning the divoree. Whatever were the cardi- 

nal's private ſentiments at that time relating to this affair, he 

4 executed himſelf very wiſely from coming to any reſolution up- 
3 Bo on a caſe of that importance; and deſired his majeſty would give 
| him leave to conſult thoſe who were more learned in the divine 
A and civil laws. The king conſented. to this expedient ; and by 
bl | his legatine power, the cardinal ſummoned all the biſhops, the 
moſt eminent men in the two univerſities, and ſome from all the 
cathedral churches who were thought qualified to determine this 
dubious queſtion. But after all the difficulties relating to it had 
been debated for ſeveral days in this aflembly, 1t was thought a 

| buſineſs of ſo much, intricacy and moment, that they would 
take upon them to decide it; and the nod broke up without 
_— coming to any other reſolution, than to adviſe the king to ſend 
| Dis caſe to all the universities in Chriſtendom, and to get a de- 
finitive ſentence under their reſpective ſeals. Purſuant to this 
advice, commiſſioners were appointed at the king's expence ; 
with inſtructions and powers which ſeem well adapted to pro- 
cure a ſentence to his majeſtie's inclinations, but which * 1 
us in the ſuſpicion, that the unlawtulneſs of his marriage did not 
ſtick on HENRV'S conſcience, as he pretended. The commiſ- 
fioners being thus empowered, diſtributed the money they car- 
ried with them with ſo much dexterity, among thoſe who had 
the chief influence in the univerſities, or the cuſtody of the ſeals, 
that they returned with their buſineſs effected according to the 
king's with ; and were themſelves. amply rewarded, ſays the 
| hiſtorian, far above; their deſerts.” The learned; biſhop: Farror 
has a, wiſe reflexion upon this incident, which the reader may 
not have met with, and which, I ſhall therefore give him. 
Speaking of this marriage of HxNRV, he fays, that, “ as the 
ce intereſt of princes uſeth to do, it divided and employed the 
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ce pens of a great many learned men; who gave upon this oc- 
&& caſion but too much proof, how weakly men that have a biaſs 
ce upon them can determine queſtions, and with how great a 
ce force a king who is rich and powerful can make his own de- 
ce terminations, For tho Chriſtendom was then much divided 
<« upon this article, yet before that time it was almoſt generally 


ce agreed, that the Levitical degrees did not bind Chriſtians to 


4 3 obſervance by any law od Gon.” 


| Biſhop BunNRT, it muſt be owned, has given a 1 ac- 
count of the rife of this expedient of conſulting the chief uni- 


verſities and divines of Europe; attributing it to Du. Caan bu 


two years after the time that the king had required the opin 


of the biſhops which I have mentioned. But I have —( A4 to fol 
low the account given by CAaveNnDIsH, not only becauſe he was 


a gentleman of Worszy's family, much in his ſecrets at that 
time, but alſo becauſe the cardinal in his firſt dif atch to the 


king's ambaſſador at the court of Rome, informs that his 


maje elt had conſulted the moſt learned divines and canoniſts, as 


well in | bis own dominions, as elſewhere. The dates of the re- 
ſolutions of the fareign univerſities, except that of Orleans, it 


muſt be confeſſed, are, according to the biſhop's account, two 
years after the time aſſigned by es for this expedient :- 


and to adjuſt this diffcence in the account, we may ſuppoſe 


there ai be as much difference in the time when the expe- 


dient was firſt propoſed, and when the opinions of the other 


univerſities abroad were given in. How. to reconcile the other 
difference in the account, that the expedient was propoſed by the 


biſhops and canoniſts at their ſynod | ſummoned by WolsEY in 
ch hundred and twenty 8 and not by Dn. CRANMER in 
fifteen hundred and twenty nine, I ſhall * in its proper 
place; but as CayRNDISH was then in the cardinal's family and 


had his memairs probably from him, I think his authority is pre- 


ferable to any ns hiſtorian which biſhop BuzneT copied. Be- 
tides, if we ſhould allow it probable, that the opinion of all the” 
foreign univerſities were collected the ſame year in which it was 


firſt moved to conſult them, it muſt be oed however to be im- 


poſſible, that CAN MER ſhould have adviſed firſt to this expedt- 


ent, as they ſay he did, in Auguſt fifteen. hundred and 


wwe ; 
nine, becauſe the determination * the univerſity of Orleans is 


dated in the April of that year. If the bei. hiſtorian of 
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36 THE ECCLESIASTICAL Boox IX. 
the reformation had attended to this circumſtance with his uſual 
accuracy, he would not have embraced this falſe account; in- 
vented, I ſuppoſe, to do honour to CRANMER, and which has 
been tranſcribed by Rayin, and other writers. But more of 
this as we go along. There is, however, a material difference 
ſtill remaining with relation to this tranſaction : for whereas 
Cavenpisn fays, © that the foreign univerſities were fed with 


© ſuch great ſums of money by the commiſſioners, that they 


ce eaſily condeſcended to their requeſts,” the biſhop on the other 


hand inſiſts, © that the ſubſcriptions obtained by the king's agents 


<« were not mercenary ;* and to prove this, alledges the ſlender 
allowance made to Croox, who negotiated this affair, at Venice, 


Padua, and other places in Italy. It is true that this agent writes, 
that he never gave, nor promiſed any divine any thing, till 


« he had firſt written his mind freely; and that what he then 
c gave was rather an honourable preſent than a reward.“ But it 
is likewiſe as true, that he tells the king in a letter, © that he 
doubts not but all chriſtian univerſities, if they ſhould be well 
handled, would eartieſtly conclude with his majeſty : that if 
he had been in time ſufficiently furniſhed with money, tho 
beſides the ſeals which he then ſent he procured an hundred 
and ten ſubſcriptions, yet it had been nothing in compariſon 
of what he eaſily might, and would have done; for he found 
<< the greateſt part of the divines in Italy all mercenary.“ It 
appears too from a bill of his. accounts exhibited by the biſhop, 
that he actually expended ſeveral ſums of money to ſuch perſons 
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as ſubſcribed in favour of the divorce: and tho his lordſhip is of 


opinion that they muſt have had very proſtituted conſciences to be 
hired ſo cheap, yet I humbly apprehend it will not follow, that 


becauſe a preſent was ſmall it could not therefore be intended or 


accepted as a bribe. The circumſtances of time, and place, 
and perſons, will make a very material difference in the value or 


eſtimation of the ſame ſum: and a few crowns diſtributed above 


two hundred years ago, among ſome poor Italian monks, might 
have more force towards gaining their ſubſcription in favour of a 


divorce, than ten times that ſum would have at preſent in cor- 
rupting the meaneſt member of an Engliſh corporation. But 


beſides the teſtimony of 'Cavenpisn, let us hear what CoRN. 
Aczeya ſays, who, according to the biſhop himſelf, „was fa- 
« mous for great and curious learning, and perſuaded thorowly 
<« of the king's cauſe ;** but who was likewiſe perſuaded, I 1 — 

| 3 | | 5 e 
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that many divines were influenced in the caſe b indirect and 
mercenary applications. Who, ſays he, would have believed, 
« that divines in matters of faith and conſcience are not only per- 
« yerted by love, hatred, or envy, but alſo ſometimes bribed by 
banquets or drawn from the truth by gifts ; unleſs themſelves 
had given evident proofs of their vileneſs in condemning the 
« marriage of the king of England ?” The great and celebrated 
faculty of the Sorbonne, which the biſhop ſays “had made 
e their deciſion with all poſſible ſolemnity and decency,” in 
which they condemned this marriage as contrary to the law of 
Goy and nature, had a few years before determined the very 
contrary in favour of a nobleman at Genoa, and Aczieea ſays 
that he © knew the arts which were made uſe of in this affair,” 
and aſks © what faith or piety could be in the breaſts of men 
« whoſe conſciences were ſo venal, to {ell their judgnients and 
WV. deciſions for money.” It muſt be owned it is of no impor- 
tance as to the validity or invalidity of HRNRVY's marriage, whe- 
ther the foreign divines and univerſities were bribed to give their 
opinion for the divorce or not : but it is of importance to an hiſ 
tory that the author of it ſhould be impartial, and ſtate the facts 
which are diſputed with indifference and preciſion. The truth 
of the matter, as it appears to me upon a fair examination, is, 
that many learned men gave their opinion in favour of the king's. 
divorce according to their conſciences without any biaſs, and that 
many more were practiſed upon to ſubſcribe to ſuch an opinion 
whether they really held it or not. I am the more confirmed in 
this conjecture from the proceedings of the court in our own 
uM IT RONE. Ciao 8 
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The archbiſhop of CaxTERBURV, being at that time chan= 
cellour of the univerſity of Oxford, opened the king's caſe at 
large in a letter which he ſent to them with, a ſtate of the queſ- 
tion they were to determine. In about. three weeks after, the 
biſhop of LIx col x followed by particular order with letters from 
the king himſelf ; in which his majeſty deſired they would concur 
1n the {ame ſentiments with the foreign univerſities, | and not ad- 
here too pertinaciouſly to any prejudices againſt their opinion, 
nor lean to wilful and ſiniſter opinions of their own: giving ſome 

broad intimations of his future favout or diſpleaſure according as 
they ſhould behave themſelves in this affair. It was eaſy enough 
for the univerſity to perceive what the king expected: and there- 
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38 THE ECCLESIASTICAL Box Ix. 
fore as particular members were differently moved with different 
conſiderations, it is natural to ſuppoſe that they would unite or 
divide upon the queſtion. The heads, and men of longer ſtand- 
ing in the univerſity, who might have neater proſpects from 


court, or who upon account of their advanced age might be 


rown ſomewhat timorous, came ſooner into the meaſures with 
which they had been invited to comply ; but the younger mem- 
bers who had no ſuch hopes nor fears to influence their beha- 
viour, could not be brought at firſt to concur with the reft, and 
the convocation broke up without coming to any deciſion. The 


king was enraged at this diſappointment and delay, and full of 


impatience and reſentment at the inſolence, as he calls it, of the 
regents and other maſters, he wrote to the commiſſary the 
doctors and batchelors of divinity, aſſuring them, „that this 
ce their unnatural and unkind demeanour is not only right much 
cc to his diſpleaſure, but much to be marvelled of, upon what 


ce ground and occaſion they being his mere ſubjects ſhould ſhew 


K 


<« themſelves more unkind and wilfull in this matter than all 
cc other univerſities both in this and all other regions do.” Theſe 


A 


menaces and reproaches proving ineffectual, the chancellor re- 


commended that a committee ſhould be choſen out of the whole 
academic body, by the common ſuffrage of the convocation, to 


determine the queſtion referred to the univerſity about the law- 


fulneſs of the king's marriage. Accordingly a decree was paſt 
in convocation, © neither eaſily nor by general vote,” fays lord 
HexBeRT, committing the determination of this queſtion to the 
majority of three and thirty doctors and batchelours in divinity, 
whoſe deciſion ſhould be reputed as the act of the whole univer- 
ſity. The committee thus choſen, reſolved © that it was pro- 
« hibited by the law of Gov and nature, that a brother ſhould 
« marry the reli& of his brother who died without children.” 
The expreſſion of lord Hzxzzrt's, that the decree for referring 
this queſtion to a committee paſt neither eaſily nor by a general 


vote, may be explained by a paſſage from another hiſtorian; Who 


tells us that the chancellor, in direct oppoſition to the ſtatutes 
then in force, excluded the maſters from convocation as perſons 


unwort N to be confulted, or to give their opinion in the king's 
cauſe. f this is a real fact, I ſay, it may explain that expreflion | 


of lord HABA T's: but then another difficulty muſt be ſolved, 
how it happens that the decree, of which his lordſhip has given 
us a copy, runs in the name of * the major part of all the doc- 
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« tors nd maſters, as well regents as non-regents,” if the maſters 
were excluded by the chancellor from the convocation. The de- 
ctee muſt be either fraudulent in this circumſtance, which one 
does not know how to ſuppoſe, or the arbitrary act of the chancel- 
lour muſt bea falſe accuſation. There is enough however of cer- 
tainty in this tranſaction to conclude, that the deciſion of this 
queſtion was not made with the free and general ſuffrage of the 


whole univerſity, without either nns or undue influence of 
ſome kind or other. | 
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Let us how ſee how this affair paſt at Cambridge, where Fox 
and GaRDINER were employed by the king to get a determina- 
tion againſt his marriage, and where CxanmeR had already pub- 

| liſhed a book againſt it. The vice-chancellor, whom the agents 
found in the intereſt the king, ſummoned a meeting of the 
doctors, batchelorsFg#divinity, and maſters of arts, to the num- 
ber of two hund in which the king's letter was red. Their 
opinions being called for, they were much divided, and a great Fey 
diſorder enſued. It was then propoſed, that a committee of i- | 
different men ſhould be appointed to give the king an anſwer, V 
which after a long debate was put to the vote by the vice-chan- | 
cellor ; but could not be carried at that meeting. The congre- 
cation being adjourned till the next day, the motion was re- 
aſſumed, and — vice- chancellor e a grace or order to re- 
fer the matter to twenty nine; himſelf, and ten doctors, ſixteen 
maſters, and the two proctors; that che queſtion being publicly f 
diſputed, the determination which two parts in three agreed to, F 
ſhould be red in a congregation, and without any farther debate 0 
the common ſeal of the univerſity ſhould be ſet to it. When - 
this motion was firſt made, it was rejected by the majority: 1 
another deliberation then enſued, and the motion being made 
ie, the votes were equal. At laſt by the labour of friends 
« to cauſe ſome to depart the houſe which were againſt it,” fay 
the. agents of the king i in their letter. to him, « it was obtained: 
and in this committee it was determined, tho not without oppo- | 
ſition and management on the part of the agents, that the marriage | 
of the king was againſt the law of Gop, The opinion of the 7” 
univerſities at home and abroad being thus obrained, the car- | 
dinal ſummoned the biſhops a ſecond time to give, their opinion TO 1 
on this queſtion. FrsRER biſhop of Rocheſter was ſingle in e. 
ng the rl of his marriage, war e to ſet his hand, 
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tho vehemently preſſed by the archbiſhop, to the reſolution 
of his brethren which condemned it. Nevertheleſs his name 
and ſeal were ſet with the reſt: and when the king afterwards 
appealed to and produced this inſtrument, as the reſolution of 
all the biſhops in favour of his cauſe, biſhop FisHER denied that 
he had given his hand or ſeal to any ſuch reſolution : and tho 
the archbiſhop averred, that the biſhop of RocnuzsTz had given 
him leave to put his hand and ſeal to it, yet the biſhop till 
perſiſted in his denial, and told the primate it was untrue : nor 
was it likely, as biſhop BuxnsT fays, that Frs HER who had 
ſcrupled in conſcience to ſubſcribe it himſelf, would have con- 
ſented to ſuch a weak artifice; nor, I will add, that the arch- 
biſhop ſhould not have been able to have produced one wit- 
neſs of it in ſuch a public meeting, if FisHsr had conſented 
G iK. e : „ 14 


Beſides the judgment of private canoniſts and divines, the fa- 
mous univerſities abroad and at home, and of the Engliſh clergy 
convened in ſynod, HENRY applied himſelf to the men of learn- 
ing in Germany, and Switzerland, who had ſet up the reforma- 
tion, to know what they thought of his marriage and divorce. 
Some of theſe condemned, and others approved, the marriage ; 
but they all agreed that the pope's diſpenſation was of no force 
to alter the nature of the thing. The Lutheran divines parti- 
cularly gave it as their opinion, that the law reſtraining the 
marriage of a brother's wife, was a moral, natural and divine 
law, and therefore not to be allowed of in their churches : but 
as to the buſineſs of the divorce, they were not then fo fully 
ſatisfied as to be able to pals ſentence, whether, after a contract 
of marriage in this caſe of the king's, a divorce ought to be 
granted. I have ſet down all theſe accounts together, tho ſome- 
thing out of the due order of time, that the reader might have 
at one view a repreſentation. of the judgments of the ſeveral 
parties in Chriſtendom who were conſulted in this queſtion, and 
of the manner in which thoſe judgments were obtained. If we 
believe with ſome hiſtorians, that no judgment was given in fa- 
vour of the king without corruption or undue influence, we 
ſhall probably be as far from the truth, as others are who deny, 
that any money, or bribes, or other ſiniſter means were uſed, in 
order to procure ſubſcriptions which condemned his marriage. 
There were no doubt many men of conſcience and probity, _ 
5 3 | 7 acte 
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acted upon good principles without any biaſs upon their minds: 
and if there is any truth in the teſtimonies which have been of= 
fered, there were many more who were led to determine in this 
queſtion, either by hopes or fears, by 18 or wesen oy 
rewards or maxims of ſtate and policy. 1 8 505 
1 muſt now look a little Bae, we relate what was 40 
the mean time in the court of HzNRT. When the buſineſs 1 
the divorce. was firſt ſet on foot, the pope was then a priſoner 
to the emperor,: and the cardinal either calculating what was 
to be expected from Rome on account of their own intereſt, or 
having received ſome intimations how. well they ſtood affected 
there to the king 8 divorce, had undertaken to Gitle every thing 
with his holineſs to the king's content, To this purpoſe, KNIchr, 
then ſecretary. « of ſtate, was diſpatched. away to Rome with ſome 
inſtructions ta prepare the pope for a divorce, and to obſerve the 
| beſt methods bas of the fitteft tools to make uſe of in order to 
procure it. At the ſame time a long letter was wrote by WoLszy 
to SIR Gzx. Cas$ALI the king's embaſſadour then at 2 05 The 
letter is too long to be given the reader in the cardinal's own 
words, and therefore I ſhall only relate the moſt material paſ- 
i agen] in it. After ſome trains of complaiſance, and. aſſurances 
of reward, in order to engage the embaſſadour's application i in 
this great buſineſs, he relates the opinions of fome of the. ca- 
| Doniſts and diyines; that the pope could net diſpenſe in caſes 
of the firſt degree of affinity; and that all of them concluded 
it muſt be upon very weighty reaſons if he could 40 it; z none of 
which were to be found in the bull of dip ſpenſation for che kin 's 
marriage. On the other hand there were N nüllities 1 is che | 
bull which ſhould invalidate the di xenſation. It Was therein ſaid, 
for inſtance, that the king had. dehired jt. in © order that h 
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42 THE ECCLESIASTICAL Book IX. 
be came of age retracted any ſuch defire as had been pretended 


in his name, and from that time the bull could have no opera- 
tion, nor could a ſubſequent marriage founded upon it be legal. 


* * 


Theſe were the ſmooth methods in which the canoniſts attacked 


the diſpenſation granted by pope Jvuivs. For to have inſiſted 


# ” 


his 
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ring the pope at liberty, in which the cardinal would employ 
nuch induſtry, as if there were no other way than by fo doing 


of. the. court of Rome. Even the argument of money, at all | 


Lin Her Ir b 
times à powerful one with that court, more eſpecially ſo now 


Hut however before this long and labbured diſpatch reached the | 
ambaſſadour, Kxienr had got to Rome; and tho he could not 
be admitted privately to the pope, yet corrupting one of his 
guards he found a way to communicate to his holineſs What te 
5 Ling requeſted,” and 0 gracious was a captive pope, he retuned 
an anſwer to the ambaſſadour, that the diſpenſation ſhould be 
full) granted, But another promiſe being cxadted of him in thc 
cmperor's name, at whoſe mercy he then lay, and who was the 
queen's nephew, that he ſhould do nothing to the Weezer | 
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her maj ieſtie's — till it were firſt communicated to the Impe- 
rialiſts, is holineſs was reduced to a great dilemma; not ſo 
much on account of his promiſes, for he was obliged to break 
one of them, as of: his intereſt. He was in the power of the 
emperor whom he hated; of whom he was afraid, and in diſ- 
truſt; and on the ochet hand he had no inclination to loſe the 
king of England. When he made his eſcape therefore ſoon 


after, and the ambaſſadour preſſed the performance of his pro- 


miſe, not knowing whether he ſhould ſtand in need of Hzxzv, 
or Whether the emperour would come to an accommodation, he 


promiſed to do all that lay in his power for the ſatisfaction of the 


king, but that as he was ſtill in a manner in captivity he begged 
they would have a little patience. The tickliſ 

the pope was in, and which, made him want to gain time, was 
a reaſon that Knicar ſhould be more earneſt in preſſing a com- 


pliance with the king's demands, and he did preſs it accordin gly. 
The pope at length ſaid he ſhould have the commiſſion to trie 


the cauſe in England, and a diſ 
on condition thee the king ſhould promiſe not to proceed in it 


at all till his Holineſs's liberty was quite confirmed, and the 
French and Germans had quitted Italy. KIChr, being very 
deſirqus to get the inſtruments into his hands, accepted the con- 
and he waited upon his holineſs for 


ditions: 8 when Cass ALI 
them ſometime: after;. they found another delay. The pope ſaid he 
could eaſily apprehend — danger that might cds from a diſpute 
in England abou a ſucoeſſion to the crown, but as he was not 
himſelf very expert in this ſort of buſineſs he would conſult the 


cardinal St. QArRR. The po pe having thus renewed his pro- | 


miſe, the; ambaſſadours next lbugnelz Was to ſecure in the king's 
intereſt the cardinal: whom his holineſs had choſe to. or this 
matter to: and they found no great difficulty to do it. For be- 


ſides ten thouſand ducats which Nos were provided with in order 


to reward all ſuch as ſhould do Thang any; ſervice in this cauſe, 


they were em powered to make: uhat further; promiſe, they thought 


fit 4 Henzy's name. The cardinal Sr. ; QuaTeR, having ex- 


to ſeyeral clauſes. They deſired him 
hy ſhop hienfelf; whic 
by the ambaſſadeurs to the pppe to ſign · The po 


this to draw up ano- 


* 


h ſituation which 


penſation for another marriage, 


ined; the een ee 
perpetual, diſhonour to: the pope and the King too, and excepted 


V being regularly engroſſod, was carried 
pe did not ab- 
flach refuſe it, b. with many gh anda he.bogged OR n 
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44 THE ECCLESIASTICA L Boox IX. 
the king of England would not precipitate matters to his ruin b. 
beginning any proceſs for ſome time upon che bull. When the 
army of France approached him, if the general ſhould inſiſt on 
his complying with the king his maſter's ally and friend, he 
ſhould then have a good excuſe to the emperor, that he had de- 
nied the Engliſh ambaſſador, but could not refuſe to do an act 

of juſtice required by the French general at the head of an army. 


This was a way, he ſaid, which would fave his honour, and 
cover his breach of promiſe with the emperor, from whom he 
had every thing to fear if he ſhould know what his holineſs had 
done now for HEN RT. He therefore entreated the king to ac- 
cept the commiſſion and diſpenſation which he then delivered for 
the preſent, and promiſed to ſend afterwards the decretal bull to 
annull the marriage, in the ſame form it had been drawn in by 
the king yum e N. fon rn dach note © 


The reader will obſerve, that in this whole tranſaction with 
the pope, the conſiderations of religion were never ſo much as 
thought of, and that he regarded only his own intereſt in pro- 
viding againſt dangers with great precaution. As to apoſtolical 
wiſdom, and the ſimplieity of the goſpel in committing the event 
of things to God and ſubmitting to his will in all things, this 
was not the practice of a4 wiſe and politic prince nor a maxim 
adopted by the court of Rome. They had for many ages go- 
verned themſelves as a ſecular power; and to maintain their in- 


tereſts in the courts of princes, to ſecure their dominions, and to 


raiſe their families, being the chief points which they had in 
view, it is not to be wondered at, that CLRMENT governed him- 
ſelf by theſe meaſures. With what fineſſe and caution he pro- 
ceeded in the caſe before us will appear further from an expedient 
which he mentioned to CASSAII, when KNieHr was gone to 
England with the inſtruments, and indeed by his dating theſe 
inſtruments at the time when he was a priſoner, which would 
not make any uſe of them when he had them. The expedient 
that he propoſed was, that WorsE V ſhould proceed to trie the 
cauſe and paſs ſentenee, either by virtue of the commiſſion 
which was ſent to England or by his legatine power: and if the 
king was dear in his own conſcience about it -of which no doctor 
in the whole world, he faid; could reſolve better than the king 
himiſelf--be/ſhould-without any ere ado marry another VIEW 
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then ſend for a legate, which he would grant, to confirm the 
marriage. This his holineſs defired the ambaſſadour to commu- 
nicate to the king, not however as his advice, but as the advice 
of ſome of the cardinals. How little ſoever there might be of 
the ſimplicity of the goſpel in this expedient, it had certainly a 


good deal of prudence in it, and would have proved much ſafer 


and eaſier to the king and che pope, as well as more expeditious 
chan the commiſſion granted to the two legates. But the miniſtry 


were afraid to truſt the pope's ſincerity; and if upon a ſecond 
marriage a confirmation ſnhould be denied, the right of ſucceſſion, 


would be ſtill very doubtful. They did not . think pro- 
per to cloſe with this advice, and thoſe rather to make new ad- 
dreſſes to the court of Rome. To this purpoſe, Fox and Gax- 
DINER, the one accounted the ableſt canoniſt, and the other the 
| beſt divine in England, were diſpatched with freſh inſtructions. 
They had orders to demand a new commiſſion for the cardinal. 
to trie the cauſe, aſſiſted by another legate, either together, or 
the one being hindered or unwilling, ſeverally; with powers to 
annull the marriage if they thought fit, and yet in order to 

ſoften tlie queen and the emperor, to declare the daughter born 
in it legitimate. They were further to demand an inſtrument 
from the pope to bind him to the confirmation of what the le- 
gates ſhould do in that proceſs, and naver to revoke, or 


what they ſhould pronounce. He was Iikewiſe to give both par 


ties leave to marry again notwithſtanding 3 any. proteſtation, [ and. 
to declare OS bull ſhould remain in force till, the proceſs 
s finiſhed; and if any revocation or inhibition of + ſhould be 
roriSrc it war-dectel} e and void, and the legates were to 
proceed notwithſtanding. To all this there was a ſecret inſtruc- 
tion added, that cardinal Cametjivs: ſhould be the legate 3 00 
whom the Ling Had given a palace he had zuſt built at Rome for 
his ambaſſadors, ls” ler of Saliſbury, and above all, 


whom they knew to be a 4 man; Beſides theſe . 
and 


tions, they had letters from the king and Wos. sx x tothe pope 
cardinals; in which all the arguments that could he thought of 
are laid together, to incline/his:holineſs-atid the oonalave to gras 
tify the king. The cardinal's letter ta the ou 48: in ſuch a 
ſtrain, as ſhews plainly that he was W x; 


withdraw his favour from bine, End ls obetlieneei f. 

holy fee, if his demands were; not complied witli: The d 

Me. 11 could not invent or 8 thing * 20 
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46 THE ECCLESIASTICAL . Boox IX; 
beſeeches the pope as lying at his feet, © that if he n him 


« à chriſtian, a good cardinal, an uſeful member of the apoſtolic 


« ſee, and his faithful creature, or if he thought that he defired 
cc his own eternal ſalvation, that he would ſo far conſider his 
c interceſſion as to grant ſpecdily and kindly what the King « de- 


1255 ſired with ſo much earneſtneſs. 


When Fox and Gaxaries arrived at hs court of Rome with 
theſe inſtructions and letters, the pope was determined to amuſe 
the king with the hopes of forwarding the divorce, till it ſhould 
be in his power to oppoſe it without danger; becauſe tho the 
intereſt of his ſee might lead him to oblige his majeſty, yet the 
intereſt of his houſe, which lay much nearer his heart, required 


that he ſhould have a regard to the emperor, who took the part 
of his aunt CaTrazins againſt the king. The ſequel of the 
pope” s proceedings muſt convince the reader, that this is a true 
conjecture ;z and his proceedings indeed are no otherwiſe to be ac- 
counted for. Without this key it will be impoſſible to unlock 


the myſterious ſecrets of that cabinet. For as to the arguments 


and authorities alledged on both ſides, with reſpect to the law- 
fulneſs of the marriage and the nullities of the diſpenſation, drawn 


either from ſcripture, the fathers, or the canons, theſe were only 


ſo many amuſements which were extremely ſubſervient to the 


pope's deſign, but which made little or no impreſſion on his 
mind. According to thoſe maxims, which, I ſay, his holineſs 
had laid down- f his conduct in this nice . he gave 


an ambiguous anſwer to the umballagors by word of mouth, and 


wrote a letter in cypher to the king = as if he meant to acquaint. 
him with a ſecret ; and yet it was impoſſible to gueſs. at any | 
meaning of his holineſs wn it, farther than at the greateſt per- 
plexity and irreſolution. This however was gaining ſome time, 
and ſpinning out this affair till the iſſue of the war might deter- 


mine him which ſide to chuſe. But the ambaſſadors preſſing for 5 


amore ſubſtantial anſwer to their maſter's buſineſs, and the 
French and confederate armies being then victorious in I taly, 


CrnMENT granted a full commiſſion to Woll sx Y and CaupRE tus, | 
as it had been deſired, to hear and determine the king's cauſe in 


England, without being obliged to obſerve all the forms or cere- 


monials of the law. Theſe powers were given with a ““ non 
obſtante to all general councils, apoſtolical conſtitu tions, or de- 
crees RISE to the .. andke to give a nher egy: 

4 4090 
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to this r and a plainer proof of his ſincerity towards 


ri king, about two months after he ſigned a promiſe drawn up 


in form; in which he obliged himſelf to confirm the ſentence of 
the legates; provided they Thould purſue the tenour of their com- 
miſſion, and never to retract what they ſhould determine, upon 


any colour or motive, or thro any 2 a whatever. The pope 


having thus to-all appearance performed his part, they had no- 
thing more to expect in England but the ſpeedy arrival of the 


other legate, and a determination of the cauſe with all imagina- 
ble diſpatch. But they were not in ſuch haſte at the court of 


Roms: and Camezj1us was now to play his ſhare of the game, 
that the pope might keep his hand out of fight. The legate ac- 
cordingly made great excules ; he was infirm with old age, very 
ſubject to the gout, and not in a condition to undertake ſo long 


a journey; beſides he was then legate at Rome where he had 
oreat advantages ; ; and it was a very diſagreeable thing to be con- 


cerned in an affair Which muſt neceffarily make the emperor or 


the king his enemy. The reader ſees: that whilſt this anſwer 


was going to Eng land, and another application was coming 
from thence, a 260d deal of time muſt neceſſarily be gained, 


which is what the pope wanted; and by the ſcruples which the 
legate made, his own price was raiſed, When the averſion 
which Caurziius had expreſſed for the commiſſion was made 
known in England, Wotszy wrote him a letter with great 
earneſtneſs, to haſten over, and to bring every thing with him 
which was neceſſary to make their ſentence irreverſible ; that he 


ſhould be furniſhed with money. and: horſes by Hen R, that: 
he ſhould find an equipage ready for him in France, : and that he 
might aſſuredly expect great rewards from the king. Not con- 


tent with making him el promiſes; he then 8 to threaten, 
that if he did not make more haſte to England, the king would 


?. 


believe a report he had heard that his . was 1 to 
avours his 


the emperor, that he would be ungrateful for the 
majeſty had beſtowed upon him, would forfeit the king's kind- 


neſs, and occaſion difpleafure and danger to Worsty himſelf, 2s 


well as a diminution of the authority of the Roman chureh 


The draught. of this letter is in the ſecretary” s hand, LEED | 


in many "ls by the cardinal: and it being faid in the « con- 
cluſion, that he hoped all things would be done, | according to 


the will of Gop,, = defire of the king, the quiet of the king- 


concen, the hſt 1 


are 


As and their Jager with. a good 
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46 THE ECCLESIASTICAL . Boox IX. 
beſeeches the pope as lying at his feet, © that if he thought him 
« à chriſtian, a good cardinal, an uſeful member of the apoſtolic 

« ſee, and his faithful creature, or if he thought that he defired 
ct his own eternal ſalvation, that he would ſo far conſider his 
cc interceſſion as to grant ſpeedily and kindly what the king de- 
ce fired with ſo much earneſtneſs. N ee 


When Fox and GaRDbINER arrived at the court of Rome with 
theſe inſtructions and letters, the pope was determined to amuſe 
the king with the hopes of forwarding the divorce, till it ſhould 
be in his power to oppoſe it without danger; becauſe tho the 
intereſt of his ſee might lead him to oblige his majeſty, yet the 
Intereſt of his houſe, which lay much nearer his heart, required 
that he ſhould have a regard to the emperor, who took the part 
of his aunt CarHARIN R againſt the king. The ſequel of the 
pope's proceedings muſt convince the reader, that this is a true 
conjecture ; and his proceedings indeed are no otherwiſe to be ac- 
counted for. Without this key it will be impoſſible to unlock 
the myſterious ſecrets of that cabinet. For as to the arguments 
and authorities alledged on both ſides, with reſpect to the law- 
fulneſs of the marriage and the nullities of the diſpenſation, drawn 
either from ſcripture, the fathers, or the canons, theſe were only 

ſo many amuſements which were extremely ſubſervient to the 
pope's deſign, but which made little or no impreſſion on his 
mind. According to thoſe maxims, which, I ſay, his holineſs 
had laid down for his conduct in this nice conjuncture, he gave 
an ambiguous anſwer to the ambaſſadors by word of mouth, and 
wrote a letter in cypher to the king, as if he meant to acquaint 
him with a ſecret; and yet it was impoſſible to gueſs. at any 
meaning of his holineſs in it, farther than at the greateſt per- 
plexity and irreſolution. This however was gaining ſome time, 
and ſpinning out this affair till the iſſue of the war might deter- 
mine him which ſide to chuſe. But the ambaſſadors preſſing for 
a more ſubſtantial anſwer: to their maſter's buſineſs, and the 
French and confederate armies being then victorious in Italy, 
CLAN granted a full commiſſion to WoLszy and Caurgjius, 
as it had been deſired, to hear and determine the king's cauſe in 
England, without being obliged to obſerve all the forms or cere- 
monials of the law. Theſe powers were given with a “ non 
obſtante to all general councils, apoſtolical conſtitutions, or de- 


crees whatever, to the contrary: and to give a farther ſtrength. 
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to this commiſſion, and a plainer proof of his ſincerity towards 


the king, about two months after he ſigned a promiſe drawn up 
in form; in which he obliged himſelf to confirm tlie ſentence of 


the legates; provided they ſhould purſue the tenour of their com- 


miſſion, and never to retract what they ſhould determine, u pon 


any colour or motive, or thro any force whatever. The pope 


having thus to all appearance performed his part, they had no- 
thing more to expect in England but the ſpeedy arrival of the 


other legate, and a determination of the cauſe with all imagina- 
ble diſpatch. But they were not in ſuch haſte at the court of 


Rome; and CapοEITrus was now to play his ſhare of the game, 


that the pope might keep his hand out of fight. The legate ac- 
cordingly made great excuſes ; he was infirm with old age, very 
ſubje& to the gout, and not in a condition to undertake ſo long. 


a journey; beſides he was | then legate at Rome where he had 


great advantages ; and it was a very diſagr eeable thing to be con- 


cerned in an affair which muſt neceſſarily make the emperor or 


the king his enemy. The reader ſees: that whilſt this anſwer 


was going to England, and another application was coming 


from thence, a good deal of time muſt neceſſarily be gained, 


which is what the pope wanted ; and by the ſcruples which the 


legate made, his own price was raiſed, When the averſion 


which CaurEjrus had expreſſed for the commiſſion was made 


known in England, Wotszy wrote him a letter with great 
 earneſtneſs, to haſten over, and to bring every thing with him 
which was neceſſary to make their ſentence irreverfible; that he 


ſhould be furniſhed with money and: horſes by GaRDINER, that 
he ſhould find an equipage ready for him in France, and that he 
might aſſuredly expect great rewards from the king. Not con- 


tent with making him theſe promiſes, he then proceeds to threaten, 
that if he did not make more haſte to England, the king would 
believe a report he had heard that his eminence was turning to 


the emperor, that he would be ungrateful for the favours his 


neſs, and occaſion diſpleaſure and danger to Worszy himſelf, as 


well as a diminution. of the authority of the Roman church. 


The draught of this letter is in the ſecretary's hand, 3 


* 
fe i 


in many places by. the cardinal: and ir being fad inthe con- 
cluſion, that he hoped all things | would 'be lone, according to 


the will of Gos the deſire of the king, the quiet of the king- 


| | 2 15 7 4 40 S wb 34.4 FR : 4 
dom, and their honour with a good conſcience, the laſt words 


Are 
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are ſtruck out ; the cardinal judging, it is probable, they would 


ſignify nothing, or had no meaning. 


The reader is not to imagine, becauſe he has heard nothing of 
her, that the queen, who was well informed of what was in- 
tended againſt her, was all this time idle. She laboured with all 
thoſe paſſions which jealouſy of the king's affections, the ſenſe 
of her own honour, and the illegitimation of her daughter, could 
produce. She had ſent her agents abroad who informed her of 
every thing that paſſed ; and who had engaged the emperor to 
aſſiſt her to the uttermoſt of his power. The pace of Cauys- 
11Us,. we have ſeen, was ſlow, and againſt the grain; and all that 
might fruſtrate the king's intentions was ſecretly put in practice. 
The bull that was granted to decree the marriage null, was 
not according to the form which had been drawn up in England; 
and tho the legates were nominated in April fifteen hundred 
twenty eight, and the moſt preſſing: inſtances were continually 
made for the coming of Camytjrvs, yet it was not till the Oc- 
tober following that he arrived in England. Nor was this the 
only ſucceſs that the queen met with, or had reaſon to expect, 
from abroad. The emperor and his brother, | her two nephews, | 
adviſed her by no means to yield, nor to be induced to enter into 
a religious life; aſſuring her that they would exert their intereſt 
in the court of Rome in her favour, and maintain her daughter's 
title if it was neceſſary. They not only employed their agents 
at Rome to manage her cauſe with the pope and cardinals, but 
to conſult the ableſt canoniſts, in order to ihvalidate the excep- 
tions which had been made in England, againſt the bull of diſ- 
penſation for their marriage. Upon this, a brief was produced 

of the ſame date with the bull, that they might ſupply the moſt 
material defects in it; but which had ſuch evident marks of for- 
gery upon the face of it, and againſt which there were ſuck ob- 
jections, as did harm, rather than good, to che eauſe of CaTHA- 
RINE. The queen herſelf had all along affirmed, and to the end 
cContinued to affirm, as we ſhall ſee, that her marriage with 
prince AxTHUR had not been confummated by carnal knowledge, 
in order to juſtify the lawfulneſs of the marriage: but her friends 
the Spaniards, attending only to the legality of the diſpenſation 
and the papal power, affirmed in this brief, that the marriage 
had been conſummated; which ſuppoſing the brief to be genuine 
was a falſe ſuggeſtion, and therefore the inſtrument was Aae 

OY I hs TY force. 
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force. This was thought to prejudice the queen's cauſe, as much 


as the een of the forgery leſſened the ered of her ids 
and agents. 
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Whilſt cheſe things were contrving and carrying on abroad, 
; the cardinal, who never loft ſight of ſome particular end of * 
own in point of honour or profit, finding his — at Ox- 
ford and Ipſwich, which were now abel, were acceptable to 
the king and clergy, propoſed the ſuppreſſion of more monaſte- 
ries and abbeys,' for the better maintenance of the colleges, and 
in order to enlarge! the number of 'biſhopricks and cathedrals. 
The king, who began to think that ther religious might ſerve 
Gop, as well in defending the kingdom in nn as in 
praying for it in their monaſteries, | approved the project: it was 
accordingly therefore ſent to Rome for "his holineſs's dee 
tion; that if it occaſioned any odium it might fall upon the pope, 
and if any honour was derived from it, the cardinal would take — 
care; to draw that on himſelf When the ambaſſadour propoſed | 2 
this ſcheme to CEM ENT, his holineſs ſaid, that he hat! no ob- { 
jection to the deſign, but that he choſe to deliberate on a thing 
of that i important nature to poſterity; and that he deſired the 
two legates now in England might determine it, and, having 
communicated the matter to him, . the 1 
ſhopricks. GADVNEN percei his backwardneſs, told | 
him roundly, “it was n. — aud maſt be done: upon 
which, paufing à little, he conſented to grant a bull for applying 
the revenues of ſome ſmall Monaſteries do the kings Sole -: 
Windſor and Cambridge; and the next year he ſent a commiſſſn 
to the legates to examine the ſtate of the monaſteries, to ſuppreſs 
ſuch as they thought fit, and to erect as many biſhopric icks as were 
neceſſary. It is very probable; that as he was 3 ap- 
prehenſions of the king's diſlike of che authority exerciſed at 
Rome, and finding it Ken ba taicahe V thing to gratify him in 
the great affair of —— his holineſs had ged it neceſfary, in 
. loſs of his juriſdiction in this kingdom, to 
mollify the king by a compliance — other a elſe the: 
pope, I.think;: en ſcarcer have coſiſerited to innovations, of 
which no body could tell the end; andowhich in fact did r 
wards lead the: way to the total ſuppreſſion of all the mmonaſteries 
in England. Emuſt heneuntten to — bufineſs of the di di⸗ 
ace which ecaploye all che 1thoughni tmdthe'vonveration er 
OL, II. | his 
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lis majeſty. and | bis-ſubjefi 4nd which. was, attended! With The 
moſt — unexpected — to this ces 11 


As ſoon as Cametjivs was. arrived at London, 400 had re- 
covered the fatigue of his N he had a public audience of 
the ki mers, ty with great ſolemnity; in which he called hs 
We Hg « the deliyerer of the pape and of the city of Rome,” 
and paid him the higheſt compliments which the occaſion could 
ſugg elt. But in a private conference with thę king and the car= 
inal, he uſed all the arguments he could think of to diſſuade 
his: majelty from the proſecution of his deſign. The king, na- 
turally fierce and warm, Who had already — many delays, 

3 was itajuaticnt to get free of his marriage, took this advice in 
part; the le r v errand Gaming rather to confirm than 
el his marriage, ad — in high terms that the 
pope had broke his word The legate however had a game to 
hich he knew would qualify all this reſentment. He pro- 
pay the decretal bull which had been deſired, tho not, as Thaye 
fg before, in the fame form it was drawn in here; but which 
was enough to let his majeſty arid his miniſter ſeey that tha fie 
pope wiſhed. for a more friendly concluſion! of this affair. yet if 
that could; not be effected, his holineſs had empowered) him to 
grant what the king deſired. They preſſed him then. ti ſhevy 
the decretal bull to the: king's council, that they might. be better 
able to direci their proceſs; but the legate ſaid it was granted on 
this expreſs eondition, that it ſhould be ſhewn only — 
and Wors gv and refuſed to leave it tho but for: a minute, with 
his majeſty, or tlie cardinal! Hznky was much diſſatisfieil with 
all this chicanery from the court of Rome; and the cardinal ſent 
a thundring diſpatch to the ambaſſadours there, to get an urder 
for the bull to be ſhewn to the king's council. In the mean 
time Cluragrus, that he might ſaften the kit ga little, whoſe 
indignation: began to ſhew itſelf . ere any | teſtraint, applied 
himſelf to the queen; endeavouring to wr it was Her 
duty to comply with the king's def, and even giving her to 
underſtand that it would be in: vain to oppoſe his will. The 
N however: was not to be niayedith the inſtruction of the 
and modeſtiy anſered that ſhe was the king's wife, 
till te ſentence of the pape ſhonld make her othctwil, e 
a herſelf at all, without the n 
0 | two 
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tram. who had undertaken her affairs. As ſoon as the 
cardinal's diſpatch arrived, at Rome the ambaſſadour went to the. 
pope, - and lodged a formal and! ſevere complaint againſt Cames- 


31s; that he would not proceed to execute the commiſſion, that 


he difſuaded the kings divorce, and that he refuſed to ſhew the 
decretal bull annulling the marriage to the king's council, or to 


leave it with the cardinal. of Vork who was his eval; in the com- 
miſſion. To the firſt part of the accuſation, his holineſs an- 


ſwered, that he had given the legate no orders to delay the pro- 
ceedings in the trial, yo that by their commiſſion they 

hear the cauſe and [paſs ſentence; he admitted, as to ab ſecond, 
that he had obſerve his holineſs s orders in diſſrading from the 


divorce; and as to refuſing to ſhew the bull, CIE nent anſwered 


with great warmthz that he could produce Worsnv's letter, 
2 5 h he had promiſecl the bull ſhould be ſhewh only to his 
majeſty and himſelf, ſuggeſting that he ſhould be ruibed it F 
was not. granted. He had ſent it therefore, he ſaid, merely 


preſerve the cardinal; but would now gladly loſe one 11 hi 5 
fingers to recover It, * much Was he grieved at its being ſent; 5 


and that it was in vain to ſay anꝝ thing more to him about it, for 
he would never allow of its being ſhewny andſo tobe undone for ever. 


It was then the turn df: the court of England to play the game 


which they had in hand : ard tlie a ef accordingly very 
gravely dere his holineſs to! conſider, the great danger there 


would be of loſing the king kinggdons; of ruining 2 


Wolszv, and of letting hereh# erke db an England; all which 
it Was in his holineſs s power to prevent, by complying with the 


requeſt: of HEN and perhaps by onhy allowing the decretal 


bull to be ſhewn to ſome of hid council. But the pope was not 


to be caught ſo eafily. Ile had his own game to play in return; 


and therelore to +the ambaſſadour with ſigris of unuſual grief, 


that if - theſe ſad;cvthts thoyld-happen; they could not be charged 


on him; he had: already! dune all chat he had promiſed, and on 
no conſidleration wauld he do any thing that might Wound his 
conſcience, or blainiſh his reputation: Wap mighe weed there: 


fore as they wouldin England, be Mitald-obe free af all blame; 
and:he:would-confirm'their ſentenge : hit if the: King WhO had 


maintained tlie duthority ef the upoſtblic dee, who: had written 
for the faith and-was-the-defatuler ofiety Md. .now!endeavour 
to ouerturn it;1the-difprace:wquld: falb apo h ii head. Be- 


: ſices, he ſaid; the 
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by the Spaniards to be a ſupplement to the bull of diſpenſation 
for the marriage. Notwithſtanding the ſecrecy — the pope 
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Cervia and Ravenna to be reſtored to him, as they-had/promiſed 


inſinuating, that the buſineſs of the divorce ſtuck only on that 


account, and that it ſnould not be thought ſtrange that he made 
no haſte to gratify Hznzr, who had neglected to do him juſtice 
with the republick of Venice, as he had engaged to do tfle mo- 
ment the legate was ſent to England. The ambaſſadour pro- 
miſed it ſhould be done; and thus the converſation between him 
and the pope ended. The truth is, there was a treaty at this 
time on foot between the emperor and the pope: and tho it Was 
neceſſary, in order to get the better terms. from the emperor, 
that his holineſs ſhould ſeem willing to gratify the king, yet it 
would have fruſtrated that agreement, which he was determined 
to make at all events, if the pope had abſolutely gone into all 
HzNRx's meaſures againſt the queen, whoſe cauſe the emperor 
had eſpouſed. The more earneſt therefore they were in Eng- 
land to have the bull ſeen by the council, the more the pope 
was confirmed in his reſolution? never to 0 gives conſent. 
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 Howeint,: that- be: might in not ede the? king to exttemities, 


the pope ſent Camrana, one of his bed-chamber, toiaffutethis 


majeſty, that his holineſs: would do all that he .poſlibly: could, 


in juſtice, or in equity, or even in the plenitude of his power: 


and tho he had reaſon to apprehend the emperor's: anger ard re- 
venge, yet nothing ſhould divert his zeal for the 'king's fervice, 


even to the loſs of the popedom. But his Ph ove” Ju: 2a 
CaupE j TuS were of another ſtrain. About the time of: the ar- 


rival of this ambaſſador from the pope, the king ſent 81 PR. 


BRVAN, and an Italian, to make freſh propoſals at Rome, and 


to ſearch all the records for 


the brief Which was pretended 


had conducted his treaty 


ich the emperor, 'Henkv's agents had 


ſmelt it out: and therefore! theſe ambaſſadors: were inſtructed to 


diſſuade his holineſs from carrying it into execution, and to offer 
him a guard of two thouſand men, to ſecure him againſt the at- 
tempts of the emperor. The pope however was not to be moved; 
the notion of a guard in the pay of another prince ſavoured'too 


much of captivit) „ of which he already had had a taſte, and 


did not like it. The arms of the emperor were füll in Mah, 


which put his holineſs: into his power; a general council was 


ore Wa to revoke all: that »ſhould Werden ih checking of 
ICE | ' England 8 
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: England' s cauſe; and as his holineſs was a baſtard, and incapable 
by the canon * the papal dignity, they might be it into their 
heads, perhaps, to depoſe him by the emperor” s means: and there- 
fore revolving all theſe circumſtances in his mind, and being na- 
turally of a fearful temper, which had been confirmed by his 
late impriſonment, he reſolved to unite himſelf to the emperor, 
and to do nothing in the king's divorce but in order to make 
better terms for himſelf with the queen's nephew. At the ſame 
time therefore that he ſent Ca AN A with thoſe high flown com- 
pliments to the king, he gave him a private order for Ca u- 


jius to burn the decretal bull. If the ambaſſadors perceived 


that nothing elſe would do, they. were to work u pon the pope's 


fears, and to tell him roundly, that if he continued to deny the 
king the ſatisfaction he had 3 that the Engliſh were but 


too 1 inclined already to withdraw their t from the 
holy ſee; and upon the leaſt encouragement from the king, they 
would infallibly turn againſt the pope, and the kingdom would 
be loſt. A great deal more to this purpoſe they had in charge, 


and delivered it to him accordingly: but his fear of the empe- 
ror got the better of all other apprehenſions; and he only re- 


plied with a ſigh, that he was between the hammer and the an- 


vil, and which way ſoever he turned his ſteps he ſaw nothing but | 
precipices, on every ſide: he therefore placed al his hopes, he ſaid, 
in the protection of Gop, who would not forſake his church; 
and as to the reſt, he had done already more for the king . 
England than his majeſty could expect, in committing the trial 


of his cauſe to the two legates, who were devoted to him. Be- 


ſides the inſtructions relating to the pope, the envoys were or- 


dered to enquire privately of the canoniſts in a fictitious name, 
whether if the queen would take the vow, the pope could give a 


licence to the king to marry again; or whether the pope might 


diſpenſe with him, if he ſhould vow religion as well as the queen, 
and allow him to take another wife, the queen being till alive; 


or whether in caſe neither of them ſhould take the vow, the pope 
could grant him a diſpenſation to have two wives at once. 


Theſe queſtions, which were drawn up very circumſtantially by 


the king in his own hand writing, and of the anſwers to "which 
we have no account, ſhew how intent he was on procuring a 
divorce at all events, and to, marry another wife. In this manner 


paſſed the whole year fifteen hundred and twenty cight; ; at the 
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end of Which, the king found himſelf as far from his intended 
purpoſe, as he was at firſt. 


In the dent the pet year, ail Sills was taken 610 | 
tremely ill, and was thought to be in great danger. The cardinal's 
ambition was not yet ſatisfied ; and he reſolved to uſe all the means 
that were in his power to be elected to the popedom, of Which 
he had twice miſcarried already. The king himſelf wrote to ſe- 
veral cardinals in his behalf, and even agreed to an inſtruction 
which Wols Ev ſent to Gibt; in which, beſides command- 
ing him to employ all his parts, and to ſpare neither preſents 
nor promiſes to get the cardinal elected, he is ordered to manage 
it in ſuch a manner, that if the oppoſite faction was too ſtrong, 
and another cardinal ſhould be likely to carry the election, the 
French and Engliſh faction ſhould then proteſt againſt thoſe pro- 
ccedings, and withdrawing to a place of fafety ſhould proceed 
to another election. Let us ſtop here to obſerve the amazing 
effects of unreſtrained ambition, A chriſtian biſhop, and a car- 
dinal, makes no ſcruple to endeavour to form a ſchiſm in the 
church, deliberately, and with contrivance, in order to gratify 
this paſſion! But the recoyery of the pope put an end to all his 
machinations of this fort for the preſent. The biſhoprick of 
Wincheſter however becoming vacant ſoon after, he was grati- 
fied with that by the king ; ; and the bulls were expedited for it 
out of hand. But they were rated at three times more than the 
cardinal would give; ſince he quitted Durham for it, and (e the 
« king had already granted him the temporalities.” Excellent 

conſideration! When his holineſs was recovered, the proceed- 
ings in the divorce were continued on their former footing. 
The king and the cardinal tried all forts of ways to come to a 
determination; and the pope ſhifted it off with all the art and 


addreſs imaginable, till he had made an 1 with the 
emperor. 


An the meantime, that E HzxRr we leave no ſtone unturned, 
which ſeemed neceſſary or proper to bring about the divorce 
which he had fo much at heart, ſent two ambaffadours to the 
emperor's court, in order to acquaint him with his defign, and 
with the reaſons that had induced him to it. The emperor de- 
ſired that his majeſty would not diſſolve his marriage with the 

. | "40" . 
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queen; and that if he was determined to trie the legality of it, 
that the cauſe might be referred to Rome, or a general council, 
and not be decided in England where the queen had no friends. 
He. then cauſed a copy of the brief which I have mentioned to 
be produced, atteſted by three biſhops ; 3 and aſſured the ambaſ- 
ſadours, that he would defend the juſt cauſe of his aunt to the 
utmoſt of his power. As the OT. recovered the reeſtabliſh- 
ment of his health, he grew more alienated from the king and 
the cardinal than ever, and more inclined to Join himſelf to the 
emperor. The emperor, on his part, made a proteſt in the name 
of the queen of England, that ſhe refuſed to ſubmit her cauſe 
to the two legates 5 4 his holineſs had commiſſioned to hear 


it; the one being firſt miniſter to the king and her mortal enemy, 
and the other having a'biſhoprick in — and being liable 


ſo many affected ee, ee and words would no long 


for his partiality towards the emperor ; which left his majeſty 
no room to expect any juſtice at his hands, notwithſtanding all 


ſtrument, in which the pope had obliged himſelf not to revoke 
what the legates ſhould. d do by their -c 


warded in ſuch a manner as left his holineſs at liberty to do what 


courier which carried it over had been ſo careleſs: as to let it be 


tion might be executed; in which Fi ambaſſadour was inſtruct- 


the crafty pope was not to be thus over reached; and ſpite of 
all GaRDIxER's inſtances could not be brought to ſign another. 
Upon this they left the court of Rome, and Dx. BEN NET was 


55 


to ſuſpicion of partiality on other accounts. This proteſt was 


received at Rome, againſt the preſſing inſtances of the king's | 
ambaſſadour; and a meſſage was ſent to CaMrEHnus, that it 
could not *% denied either in law or juſtice; but however that 
the pope did ſtill moſt earneſtly defire to ſatisfy the king, and it 
was:not doing him juſtice to diſtruſt his inclinations for his ma- 
jeſtie 8 The king was now upon the high ferment, _ 


amuſe him. "Wherefore he ſent an order for his 3 
to return home, after ex poſtulating with his holineſs very roundly 


the aſſurances that had been given him: and becauſe 2 in- 
amiſſion, was found 
he pleaſed, GarDINER was ordered to acquaint him, that the 


damaged in paſſing a river, which had in a great meaſure obli- | 
terated it, and therefore that the king deſired another pollicita- 


ed to inſert all the binding clauſes that he poſſibly could. But 


927 5 to hinder, if it was poſſible, the avocation of 
the cauſe, The e wrote * this envoy a Ee full * 
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to the pope and conſiſtory; in which they adviſed a decretal 
bull to put an end to this diſpute, and that the pope would preſs 
the queen to take the veil, as what would compoſe the diffe- 
rence in the ſofteſt and eaſieſt way. They harangued a good 
deal, on the rack and torment of conſcience under which the 
king had ſmarted ſo many years; and they obſerve that for clearing 
a matter thus perplexed, there was not only need of learning, 
but of a more ſingular piety and illumination. They repreſent 


with great vehemence, that ſince the ſoul and life of all the laws 


of the church were in his holineſs's breaſt, ſo in doubtful caſes 
where there was great hazard, he ought to mollify the ſeverity 
of the laws; which if it were not done, other remedies would 
be found out, to the vaſt prejudice of the eccleſiaſtical authoritj; 
to which many about the king adviſed him; and which could 

end in nothing but the loſs of the king of England and a de- 


fender of the faith. Upon the whole they gave them to under- 


ſtand, that the nobility and gentry were already much enraged 


at the delay of a matter of that importance, in which their lives 


and intereſts were concerned ſo nearly; and vented every day 


ſuch expreſſions againſt the pope's proceedings as they could not 


think of without horror: wherefore they expected ſuch an 
anſwer as ſhould put an end immediately to this matter. They 
might expoſtulate and expect however as much as they pleaſed, 


and the king and his people might talk high and loudly if they 


would: his holineſs had taken his meaſures, and was not to be 
moved. He had not yet indeed brought the emperor to his 
terms; and therefore when the miniſters of that monarch put in 
a memorial for an avocation of the cauſe to Rome, which they 
did at this time, the pope cajolled the Engliſh envoy, with giv- 
ing him hopes of bringing the cauſe to an amicable concluſion. 


When the imperial ambaſſadours preſſed for an avocation, on 
information from the queen that they were forming the procels in 
England, Bznner declared to the pope in his maſter's name, 
that if his holineſs conſented to it, the king would look upon it 
as a formal deciſion againſt him, as well as an high affront to the 
two cardinals: and after granting them a commiſſion, if he 
ſhould take it out of their hands, without any complaint of ille- 
gality or unjuſt proceedings, he ſhould proteſt that the King 


would not obey ſuch an act of injuſtice, nor conſider the autho- 


rity of the pope any more, The agents of the queen infiſting 


ſtill. 


on the cighteenth day 
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ſtill on an avocation, which the king dreaded above all things, 

another inſtruction was ſent to his envoy at Rome upon this ſub- 
; repreſenting it to be for the pope's intereſt, as well as his 
* that the cauſe ſhould not be taken out of the hands of 
the legates; and that his holineſs by the laws could do nothing 


contrary to the prerogative royal of England, which the citing 
the king to Rome would be'in a high degree. The envoy was 


further to- lay before him, the unavoidable ruin of the cardinal, 


if the avocation of the cauſe was granted; and the affurance 


which the. nobility had given the king, that in caſe he was ſo 


ill uſed by his holineſs, and conſtrained to withdraw his obedience 


from the apoſtolic. ſee, that they would adhere to him inviolably. 


The king at firſt in his ee e. went further, and GaRDIN ER 
had ordered him, in caſe CLRMEN T proceeded to an avocation, 
to proteſt, and appeal from his holineſs as not the true vicar of 
Cnxilsv, to a true vicar: but upon ſecond thoughts his majeſty 
| judged it too ſoon to ar to this . and this inſtruc- 


tion was ſu be. 


"Bans came into „En, Sh in Ober, * it was now 


the end of May in the Gas year; and yet nothing was 


done in the trial of the cauſe that brought him hither. For the 
king having ſuffered himſelf to be amuſed by the pope, had been 
all along in expectation of obtaining a decretal bull, ſuch as the 


legate had ſhewn him, to null the marriage, without being ob- 


liged to go thro the uſual forms of proceſs. But now finding 
all expectations of that fort were vain, and his patience being 
tired out, he granted a licence to the legates on the thirty firſt of 
May to execute the pope's commiſſion : They fate on the ſame 
day in the parliament chamber at the Black-fryers, and the com- 


miſſion being exhibited by the biſhop of L1NCOLNg Was red by 
the notary to the court: the clerks taking 
citation was ordered, T RY g the king and queen to ap 


pointed, and the citation being returned, the king's proxies ap- 
peared, but the queen was there in perſon; and proteſting 


againſt the legates as incompetent judges, ſince the cauſe was 


already avocated by the pope, deſired a proper time in Which ſhe 
might prove it. They allowed her three days, and adjourned 
the court till the twenty firſt. On this day, the king, and 
| Vol. II. Q bs aca 


g the uſual oaths, a 


pear 
June; which was all the buſineſs of 
the firſt day. The court reſuming its ſeſſions on the day ap- 
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4 queen, both appeared in court: /Camesjivs made a long and 

elabourate ſpeech on the buſineſs they had in hand; and both 

. the legates flouriſhed much on the fincerity of their inch, and 

of the juſtice and impartiality with which they would trie the cauſe. 

55 Beſides the Cardinals, within the limits of the court, ſate the — 
| 


| biſhop of CAN TERBURT, and all the biſhops: and the a 
tor calling Hexzv: king of England, his majeſty anſwered, I am 
1 here: Ca THARINE queen of England being called next, ſhe 
made no anſwer; but riſing from her ſeat, went directly to the 
king ; and kneeling down before him, ſhe cold Rim in the hear- 
ing Ro the whole court, that ſhe was here a woman and a 
& ſtranger, deſtitute of friends and counſel ;- that ſhe could not 
i | “ plead for herſelf, and did not know whom elſe to employ ; 
1 that her relations, and friends were at a great diſtance, 
1 <« and thoſe that were retained to be of her counſel, were his 
|| “ own ſubjects, and ſuch as he had been pleaſed to appoint ; 
9 * who if they would deal uprightly, which few would belitre 
| <« they dare do, yet could not here withſtand his determined Wil 
4 and pleaſure; but what,” fays, ſhe, «© have I done, that after 
a : © living with you above twenty y years in peacable wedlock, and 
„ 6e bringing you ſeveral children, you ſhould now think of 
. “ putting me away? I take Gop to witneſs, and I am perſuaded 
| e you cannot be ignorant of it, that I came to your bed an un- 
4 te ſpotted virgin; from which time, how I have behaved myſelf, 
1 <« ] appeal even to them that wiſh me the leaſt good. You 
A have certainly always found me a moſt faithful wife I may 
. << better ſay, an having never to my knowledge withſtood 
«your pleaſure fo much as in ſhew. She then begged (“ he 
« would defer any further proceedings in the cauſe till ſhe had 
« had advice 4 Spain” : ſhe reminded him © of the wiſdom 
« of their parents, by whoſe endeavours and conſent this match 
« was ratified; and that as no queſtion was then made of the 
=: ec lawfulneſs ft this marriage, ſo thoſe times afforded learn- 
ll „ed men, and in holineſs of life and love of truth far ſurpaſ- . 
« ſing the flatterers of theſe times.” Having ſaid this, ſhe roſe 
up, made a low reverence to the king, and went out of court. 
The king having ordered the apparitor to call her back, and the 
5 queen refuſing to return, his majeſty then made a declaration to 
* the court of the many excellent virtues ſhe was poſſeſſed of, 
| 4 and how deſirous he was to continue in that eſtate, with her 
1 &* as his wife, ſo that neither his ſoul nor the commonwealth 
i — — | 60 might 
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«- might be n by it.” The king being called upon then 
by Wersxr to vouchſafe his teſtimony to the court, that his majeſty 
had not been perſuaded to this divorce by him, Hznzvy 3 

that the cardinal had always rather oppoſed it; that the F ranch 
ambaſſadour, by objecting to the legitimacy of his daughter, 


had firſt put this ſcruple into his head: and being reſolved to en- 


quire into the truth of it, as well for quicting his conſcience, as 


for ſettling the ſucceſſion, he had deſired the opinion of the 


biſhops of his realm, who had all decreed againſt the marriage 


under their hands and ſeals. Upon this the diſpute aroſe between 
the archbiſhop and biſhop FiszzR about ſetting his hand to that 
inſtrument 6 as it as been Air mentioned. 


'T "iy on Pong pdiquracd. to the twenty lch of . or⸗ 


dering letters monitory to be iſſued out for the queen to appear 
on the pain of contumacy. The queen not regarding any thing 
they could do, inſtead of appearing, ſent an appeal by her proc-- 
tors to the pope, every page of which was ſigned by her own 
hand; in which ſhe excepted againſt the 6 ology her judges, and 
her counſel, and inſerted. many things out of the canon law on 


which ſhe grounded her appeal. This being publicly red, and 
the queen e t contumacious, the legates drew up the arti- 


5 on which the witneſſes were to be examined: the ſubſtance 
of which was, tliat prince ARTHUR, the king's s. brother, had 
married and carnally re wok CaTHARINE ; that the king by virtue 


of. a. dif penſation had married her after the death of AxrHUR; 


that the marriage of his brother's wife was forbidden by the laws 
divine and. human; and complaints of the ſcandal which this had 
occaſioned coming to the pope's cars, he had given a commiſſion 
to theſe cardinals to try and judge it. Many - were taken up 


in examining witneſſes, to the conſummation of prince Anrhux's 


marriage; which) was what the king” s counſel inſiſted moſt upon, 


in order to invalidate the marriage of HENRY. "The proofs 5 | 
this kind conſiſted only in the age, the health, and conſtitution | 


of the prince; and 3 he had ſaid the next morning after he 


was married to ſome of his attendants, of his having been that 


« __ in hn Ane pr ebe en dae from theſe 


90 08 mas, who was, of 
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of a good and ſanguine complexion, ſuppoſed able therefore to con- 
ſummate, of his ſaying with raillery the morning after his wed- 


60 THE ECCLESIASTICAL - BooxIX. 
counſel for the queen, complained of this, and ſome high words 
enſued between him and Worszy. wh | 

How little ſtreſs could be drawn from a teſtimony of this 
kind, of the prince being fifteen years of age at the time of his 
marriage, of lying alone the firſt night with the queen, of being 


. 


ding he had been that night in Spain, and of his cohabiting 


with her afterwards till his death, which is the ſum of the whole 


evidence; I fay, How little ſtreſs is to be laid on this, againſt the 
teſtimony of the biſhop of ELV, that the queen had often told 
him upon her conſcience, that the prince had never carnally 
known her, againſt the ſolemn appeal to Gop which her ma- 


jeſty made 1n open court, and to the king himſelf, that ſhe was 


a virgin at the time of her marriage with him, I ſhall leave to 
the reader to determine. This however I muſt obſerve, that tho 
the king faid ſeveral handſome things in anſwer to what the 

queen had ſaid, when ſhe had left the court, yet he took no no- 


| tice of her calling upon him as a witneſs to her virginity when 
He married her, which affords a ſtrong preſumption that her ap- 


peal was well founded : becauſe ſhe would ſcarce have chal- 
lenged the king upon that circumſtance, if it had not; nor 
would HtNnzy have been wholly filent upon that head, fo eſſen- 


tial to his divorce, when he had ſuch a fair opportunity given him 


to ſpeak with effect upon it. As the conſummation of AxrHUR'sC 
marriage with the queen, was 'almoſt the only point which the 
counſel for the king inſiſted on in this cauſe, ' I have been the 
more particular in ſtating the cv idence on both ſides ; about it. 
There were but three perſons who could give a poſitive teſtimony 


to this point: one of theſe was dead without leaving any other 


teſtimony but a jocoſe expreſſion of no preciſe determination; 


another who muft know it beſt of all the three, gave a poſitive 


teſtimony with an oath in open court, as well as to a biſhop in 
confeſſion, that the prince had never carnally known her; and 
the third, for whoſe fake this only point was laboured in this 
important cauſe, when called upon in publick and appealed to 
for the truth of it, was wholly ſilent. It is eaſy enough to ſup- 


poſe, why the prince, who was but a boy of fifteen years of 


age, might expreſs himſelf in the manner he did the — 
. N — e 
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after his marriage if it was not conſummated by carnal know- 
lege: but why + good a woman as the queen, whoſe character 
as to virtue and piety was never ſullied by her enemies, ſhould 
take a ſolemn oath before ſuch an aſſembly, that he had not 
known her thus, and appeal to the king for the truth of it, who 
was then proſecuting a divorce from her, if it was not true, I 
{hall leave to thoſe to find a reaſon, who can fill be blind 
enough not to ſee, and partial enough not to allow, that when 
ARTHUR died ſne was a virgin. Let us now return to the 
. LT... x e CH Wi 


The pope Kd given iftrudtions to Gli 1196 en had 


been oft repeated, to draw out the cauſe, in order to gain time, 


by all the delays that he could invent; and the legate was true to 
his ttuſt. He pretended to the king, that it would not be for 
his honour to Precipitate too much a trial of this ſolemn nature, 
leſt great advantages might be taken from it by the queen's party; 
and that the world mige be convinced of the juſtice and mode- 
ration with which the king proceeded. Ny days were there- 
fore taken up in iſſuing a ſecond citation for the queen, in de- 


claring her contumacious a ſecond time, in examining the wits 
neſſes on the articles, in diſputing againſt the truth and authen- 
ticity of the brief and the validity of the bull, in producing and 


verifying the king's proteſt againſt the marriage when he was 
fourteen years of- age and other inſtruments relating to the pro- 


cels, in fumming up the evidence for his majeſty,” and'demand- 


ing ſentence,” in the Kings name, to be given. Tho Wolsgv 


fate with the other legatej yet to give an air of greater impartia- 


lity to the trial, it was only for form, as being joined with him 


in the commiſſioh!: for CaMrE IIS directed every thing, and 


Worszy acquieſced i in his affected delays with a condeſcenſion 
that furprized every body. At laſt, on the twenty third of July, 
when nothing remained but to give ſentence, and there was a 
great crowd of people to hear it given, they were much ſur- 


prized to find Cx Ef adjourn the court till the firſt day of 


October; pretending that as they fate there as part of the con- 
ſiſtory ol Rome, they muſt follow the rules of that court 
which, from this time till October, were in vacation, and heard 
no ca The dukes of NoRTOIXK and Sor FOLK Whe were in 
court, complained of this delay, and preſſed the legates to give 


ſentence; 1 + Capps)ivs! inſiſted on the vacation, and that a den 
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© it was true, what was commonly ſaid, that never cardinal yet 


away in a fury, leaving the legates, it may be preſumed, and 
particularly Wors EY, in no ſmall perplexity. Camezjius had 


plentifully: but his colleague had much to apprehend, as he 
had much to loſe; and the king having reproached him for the 


to the court, and had heard all that paſſed, behaved with more 
temper than could poſſibly have been e from a man of is 
2 impetuous humour. „ STU 


the pope, ſhe ſent an account of che proceſs to her nephews, pro- 
teſting ſhe would ſuffer even death Iſl before ſhe would give 
up her marriage; and entreating their aſſiſtance that her 

might be admitted, and the Ai. taken out of the hands of the 


ras look on a ſentence againſt their aunt, as a diſhonoui 
their family, which they would ſooner loſe all their dominions 
than not reſent. On the gp hand, the ambaſſadours of HENRY 
were not wanting. They ſhewed the pope it was his intereſt, that 
the legates ſhould paſs ee ai in order to throw off the envy 


much by the terrors of a depoſal on account of his holineſs's 
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tence, if they gave it, would be of no effect. Woiszy knew 
it would be ſuſpected that he underſtood this beforchand ; and 
that it would be to no purpoſe for him to ſay, that he did not 
know, or could not help it; ſo he replied, that he acted only 
under the pope's authority, and that it was not in his power to 
proceed to ſentence without knowing his. holineſs's pleaſure. 
The duke of Surrolx ſwore with great emotion, that he ſaw 


« did good in England; and 4 all the temporal lords went 


nothing to loſe in England but the biſhoprick of Saliſbury, which 
the pope, or the emperor, could compenſate the loſs. of very 


many delays wh ich had been created and which the cardinal could 
not help, ſo he had reaſon now to expect a heavy ſtorm upon his 
head. But the king, who had been in a chamber near adjoining 


We muſt reſt the matter 3 in England at t preſent, and caſt 
our eyes abroad. As ſoon as the queen had made her appeal to 


ly in England. The emperor and his brother ſent orders to 
their e e at the court of Rome, to plie the pope inceſ- 
ſantly for an avocation of the cauſe; and to aſſure him that they 


and as from himſelf; and as the emperor had prevailed ſo 


being a baſtard, they did not forget to ſuggeſt ſomething of that 
kind in che name £ Hanxv if the pope ſhould . to an 
avocation. But HxxRVY had no army then in Italy; and a Lot 

4 = ning 


ning of that kind, with high words only, ſerved rather to pro- 
voke and alienate the pope the more. Beſides, an avocation 


queen 8 appeal, in the courſe of law Was: very uſual... But the 
real motives that wrought more on the pope, and which ſat near- 
er his heart, than all other things in _ world, was the [treaty 
which at that time was juſt | concluded with the emperor, by 
which his family were to be eſtabliſhed in Florence. This trea 

therefore being. = be publiſhed very ſpeedily, his holineſs thought 


it ſhould be thought to have been one of the ſecret a 


a ſuſpicion! According to this - reſolution, the pope | ſent for 
= king's ambaſſadours, and told them that the proceſs way 


carneſily preſſed, that he could no longer deny it 3 for all the 
lawyers in Rome had told him, that it could not be refuſed 


are not always intended to be made good and are uſed only to 
terrify, ſo the king of England, who had written againſt Lu- 


ſuch ill repute notwithſtanding he had a high ſpirit, as, becauſe 
he could not be gratified with a divorce, to turn heretick with all 
his kin gdom. I The ambaſſadours, ſeeing the pope was reſolved 
to grant the ayocation, preſſed him no farther againſt it; and 
only defired him to delay it, till they had wrote to his majeſty 
and received his anſwer. But the peace with the emperor 
being 
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a delegated court, upon ſuch reaſons as were contained in the 


it neceſſary to avocate the queen's cauſe to Rome; leſt if it was 
not done till after the publication- of the peace with the em _— 
tCcles (QF 
the treaty.., A. weak precaution to wipe out, or prevent, ſuch . 


now. — far carried on in England, and the ayacation was ſe 


in the common courſe of things, without the higheſt injuſtice 
to queen CarHARINx R. The ambaſſadours then told him, that 
the king would certainly withdraw his allegeance from the apoſ- 
tolic ſee, and the whole kingdom would join him in it. The 
pope replied with many ſighs and tears, that no body apprehend- 
ed theſe evils better than he did; but he was in ſuch a ſituation, 
that let his inclinations to ſerve the king be as great as they might, 
he was ſo ſurrounded by the emperor's forces it was impoſſible | 
to refuſe what he demanded. The truth is, theſe menaces had 
been often uſed ; and if the king ſhould fall off from his alle- 
geance to the holy ſee, there was no doubt he would be joined 
by all the Lutheran princes, which would diſtract the church, en- 
courage hereſy, and endanger, if not deſtroy, the popedom 3 3 
yet he comforted himſelf with the hopes, that as threatnings 


THER and defended the holy ſee, would never do a thing of 
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being b proclaimed in about a week after, the pope ſent a meſ- 
ſenger the next day to England with the avocation, and a letter 
to cardinal Worszy to excuſe it. Here is on one fide a power- 
ful monarch,” pretending religion and a ſcruple of conſcience, 
that he may be at liberty to gratify his paſſions: tho to gratify 
them he muſt break thro his faith and honour to a very deſerving 
queen, who had lived with him almoſt twenty years without any 


blame, and muſt a& in defiance of a power which he had always 
acknowledged, nay which he had'contended for with zeal, u pon 


his throne, in foreign courts, and with his pen all over Europe. 
On the other {fide here is a pope, under the ſacred character of 


infallibility and of the repreſentative of CHRIST, putting on the 
cloke of religion and the maſk of piety, in order to cover tranſ- 
actions, for the aggrandiſement of his family, which had no 
religion nor piety in them. This is an obſervation, it muſt be 


owned, which does no great honour to human nature, but which 
may contribute ſomething towards mending the human mind. 
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T HEN he brief catne to the legates requiring them to 
proceed n no further in the cauſe of his majeſtic” 8 marriage, 
3 king was on a Progr eſs in N orthamptonſhire : and a citation 
was ſent thither requiring Henzy and his queen to appear at Rome 


in petſon or by their proxies. As ſoon as the king had notice of 


the meſſenger's arrival, he ordered GARDINER, then his ſecret 
of ſtate, to write to Wolsxy that they might declare their com- 


miſſion at an end by the pope's brief; but that he would not 


ſuffer ſuch an indignity to his crown as to have the citation ex- 
| ecuted, ngr ſhould his ſubjects underſtand” that he was cited out 
of the kingdom. This was the firſt ſtep which Henzy took to- 
wards the diminution of the papal power: and it was generally 
expected, that the cardinal would immediately be made to feel 
the effects of the king's reſentment. The queen and the em- 
peror had looked upon him as their inveterate enemy; and as 


they had a great defire to ruin him, they cauſed it to be ſtrongly 
reported, that he had ſecretly adviſed the pope to the avocation. 


It is very difficult to determine whether this was ſo; or whether 
the king, at that time, had an ſuſpicion of the cardinal's double 
dealing. For nothing could be ſollicited with greater earneſt- 
neſs and affiduity than this affair of the divorce was by Worsey ; 
and when he came to court with his coll ue after their” com- 


„ 1 a? « o 48 * 
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her, nor behaved to her with any inſolence: he had given \t 
king an aſſurance, that the divorce ſhould be brou gl 1 8 j 
| bis intereſt and management with the court of Rome, in order 
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miſſion was at an end, he was ſeveral times alone with the king, 
had his uſual e ee and favour, and if he might make any 
con jecture from the behaviour of thoſe to him who were moſt 
about his majeſty, the cardinal had no reaſon to apprehend an 

diſgrace. The mind of the king however Was certainly at 
on the fret at that time: it was el e e gaben in- 
fuſe ſuſpicions” into it, . bo d of d to 
the enemies which Worszy's inſolence in FP long an et wo 


tion had created him, the young lady would wind Fg Join her- 


ſelf, who ſaw all her h of royalty blaſted, if not 
betraying ki: . aus he et at lealt fre E = 


ill. We find indeed in fact, has from this time 1 _ his 207 
and determined enemy ; and no wonder. The wonder is that 
our hiſtorians, who have met with two or three of her letters to 


the cardinal before the other legate afrived; in which ſhe ex- 


preſſes a great confidence in E and the utmoſt kindneſs, ſhould 


be at a loſs how to account for this change of conduct. She had 
all the reaſon in the world at that time to look upon the cardinal 


as her friend: he had never oppoſed the kin Wen n. * 


to make way for her: but ſhe ſaw | now that the divorce was as 
far off as it was at Hrſt, and not. in any way of being brought 
about at all: ſhe was a Witneſs of the cardinal's great power in 


England; which, as ſhe knew. nothing of the reaſons of fate 
which prevailed at Rome, might. lead her naturally to imagine, 


that he could do what he pleaſed likewiſe there: and the figure 


that he made at home during the proceſs, in giving place to the 
other legate, and permitting him to direct every thing without 
any oppoſition, might make her ſuſpe& that he had at leaſt 


ers his mind. Theſe reflections. 75 account for . her en- 


now to Wotszy, notwithſtanding any former Linh 


5 that ſhe ſhould look. upon. him as an N who e all 
| 155 Menge. 


1 * 1 
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Wilg the ob nn ro 54 a0 All . N 
courſe 1 king take, in TT pra himſelf of ZH les 
and to gratify his, paſſion, for Miſs Bol EY N, his ſecretary Garpi- 
r lay one night at the houſe of a gentle- 
man to whoſe ſons Ds. 5p MER was then tutor. The I” 
ation 
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ſation after ſupper turning upon the divorce, for which: the Ds. 
had been an advocate and made many converts at Cambridge, he 
then firſt propoſed, our hiſtorians ſay, to conſult the re "gi 
vines and univerſities. I have. already taken notice of hs. miſ- 
take; and that this expedient was firſt propoſed, | according to 
Cavxxp sn, at a meeting of the biſhops "| divines ſummoned 
by Wolsz v two years before; and 2 opinion of the univerſity 


of Orleans given at length by biſhop Bonxz r, was dated five- 
months before the miniſters ſaw Cranuer'in this progreſs. The 


opinions of all the other univerſities abroad, as well as of our 


own at home, it muſt be owned indeed are taken in the followin 

year: and therefore to reconcile theſe accounts which are ſo dif- 
ferent, I apprehend it is neceſſary we ſliduld ſuppoſe, that tho 
ſuch an expedient was propoſed by the biſbops at the time Ca- 


VENDISH mentions, yet very little progreſs having: been made in 
it, that CR AN MHR might ſi 


was no part of the former project, the publiſhing theſe opinions 


of the ſeveral univerſities of Rurope, againſt: which the pope 
would ſcarcely uenture to paſs ſentence. 1 tlus conjecture, which 


I have founded upon fact, will not clear the difficulty, the rea- 


der muſt Rind e Jor-lnelet: * cu, a none beſide. | 


This Inte pant 1 


with it, . e nis pure” ti er f it 5 * N chat he 


ſhewed the joy it-gave him by a coarſe expreſſion about. Cran- 


MER, „ that he had got the right ſowe by the ear. Upon the 
report of this advice, Fad the great zeal which he baden for 
the king's cauſe at Cambridge, his m ajeſty ſe 


confidence of the King beyond all the CH 


him. But we muſt leave this riſing favourite for a0 ee 
turn to the ORR cardinal Wouazr.” „ Dos e 


be king being 1 more Lad mare coded with a pers” to * 
principally, 1 n not 


{ls the object of his love, and attrihuting it 
wholly, to the cardinal, that this great aff of the divorce, 
which above all others he had moſt at heart, had not terminated 
more happily,” was now ſo much alienated from this iniſter 
it was become an eaſy thing for his enemies to pull him 3 


n on the firſt day of the following = the attorney 
1 as = 


uggeſt the execution of it; and, which 


ent for him imme- 
diately up to court; where he ages; the advice he gave, 


with lo much good ſenſe and candour, as got him the favour and 
rchmen that were re 
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general filed an information againſt the cardinal on the ſtatute of 
Premunire; to which his anfwer was, on the promiſe of ſome 
noblemen that the king would take order for the maintenance of 
his eſtate, that he confeſſed the indictment, but was ignorant of 
the ſtatute which was grown obſolete, and ſubmitted himſelf to 
the king's mercy. He was hereupon declared, according to the 
penalties of that ſtatute, out of the protection of the law, his 
goods and chattels forfeited to the King, and his perſon liable to 
an impriſonment. Whilſt this proceſs was: carrying on in the 
king's bench by the attorney general, the cardinal went with his 
accuſtomed pomp to the court of chancery:: and it being thought 
very indecent, that one who was under terms of conviction in 
the other court, ſhould adminiſter the higheſt office in the king- 
dom, the dukes of Nox rOLR and Surror x: were ſent; by his ma- 
jeſty for the great ſeal. But the cardinal obſerving that they had 
only a verbal order, and that the office was given him by letters 
patent for term of life, refuſed to deliver it up: however as an 
e ancient office muſt be granted as ĩt has been accuſtomed, ſays 
my lord Coxt, the patent could not be legal; and when the two 
dukes attended him with a written order the next day from the 
king, the cardinal put the ſeal into their hands. This was no 
ſooner done, than the attorney general preferred another bill of 
indictment upon the ſame ſtatute, to Which Wols EY pleaded as 
before. He was then commanded to leave: his houſe at White- 
hall, which was then the town houſe of the ſee: of Vork, and to 
repair to Aſher which belonged to him as biſhop of Wincheſter: 
and that the reader may form an idea of the ech and mag- 
nificence of this prelate, which might be otherwiſe perhaps incre- 
dible, I ſhall fo far venture to digreſs as to mention the 4 
which CavxNDISEH recites at large, and which Was ſeized. to the 
king's uſe.” The hangings of tlie gallery on one fide, were 
cloth of gold, and cloth of ſilver, and rich cloth of bodkin of 
divers a uk ; and upon the ſeveral tables in it, were whole 
pieces of ſilk, of velvet, ſattins, taffaties, grograms, ſcarlets, 
and many /ich : commoditics with n thouſand piss 0 fine hol- 
land. On the other ſide of the gallery were fangs d the richeſi 
ſuits of copes that could be got for his . and in two 
chambers adjoining, were two broad and long tables, on which 
was et ſuch a quantity of plate of all ſorts, as Was TT 
800 be believed, grey Pace: of. ale was e 2575 Boch ee 
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When he was leaving his houſe and all his treaſure, he ſaid to 
one of his officers, © altho it hath pleaſed the king to take my 
« houſe ready furniſhed for his pleaſure at this time, yet all the 
6e. world ſhould know I have nothing but it is of right for him, 


cc and of him I received all that I have. It is therefore conve- 
cc nient and reaſon to render the ſame to him again.” The king 
however had either a kind remembrance of his faithful ſervices, 


or a remorſe for puniſhing him with ſo much rigour, for a crime 


which no body queſtioned till his diſgrace : and therefore when 


he was on the road to Aſher, his majeſty ſent him a meſſage not 
to give way to any deſponding thoughts, for he was as much in 
his favour as ever; and that it was more at the inſtigation of other 
perſons, than ſhy any motive of anger and reſentment in himſelf, 
that he had proceeded ſo far againſt him. Upon this meſſage, he was 
fo far tranſported out of himſelf, as to alight inſtantly from his mule, 


and kneeling down in the dirt, to hold up his hands to heaven in an 
extaſy of joy. Before I go any further, let me defire the reader to 
take notice of this glaring inſtance of the vanity of all human 
oreatneſs. See here a prince of the church and an archbiſhop, an 


able miniſter, whoſe intereſt had in a manner given him the whole 


direction of affairs in the court of England for twenty years, 
and in ſome degree made him formidable in all the courts of 
Europe; fee this man diſgraced, tripped of all his grandeur, 
dejected ſo much at it, as from a ray of hope that he ſhould be 
reſtored, to Proſtrate himſelf, and his dignity of cardinal and 


archbilliop;* in the dirt, upon his knees | What are we to think 
of this abject ſtate of the foul © of ſuch a man? May we not 


conſider it as a judicial act of providence, to humble a heart too 


much elated with proſperity and fucceſs ? Unhappy Worszr |. 


hadſt thou ſerved thy maker, according to thy own expreſſion, 
with but half that aſſiduity which thou didſt thy prince, he would 
not have withdrawn himſelf from thee in an evil hour, and left 


thee only to the conſolation which that ulaſe find within 2 


ds But to * eos rafh 


x ry A 


- "Yen was inden for Heb Nay not to „bew that chan l Gs. 


ing the cardinal had by the rigour of the law incurred” the Pre- 


munire, yet his majeſty had given him ſetters patent for what he 


had done; and that he had acted as legate even by the King's 
own defire. His majeſty therefore had ſome Wa and in 


a few weeks after he was ſent to Aſher, took Worsk v into his 
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5 8 (AT with this meſſage, © that he was not in his heart offended 
tablet of gold that hung by her fide, ſhe gave it to the doctor 8 
too far to permit a man of his parts and temper to be reſtored 


ſummoned, the lords of the council exhibited articles of im- 
peachment againſt him in the houſe of lords; complaining of his 


 ceedings as lord chancellor; of making himſelf, on 3 occa- 
ſolence, and ambition, with many other things that were brought 


But when 5 were ſent to the houſe of commons, his ſecretary, 


| cardinal's means, a man of no learning but of good natural 


aſſurances of his favour, and after he was acquitted in parlia- 
ment, paſſed a pardon for him which was learnedly and 3 7 


The place of his reſidence | in Os might | er incline, the. 
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protection, reſtored him the temporalities of the ſee of York, 
and a penſion out of Wincheſter which he held in commendam, 
with as much money, plate and goods as were worth at that time 
above fix thouſand pounds. His misfortunes however had ſo. ill 
an effect upon his health, that he was reported by his phyſician 
to be at Chriſtmas following i in great danger. The king then, 
it is plain, did not intend to cruſh him quite; and in great anx- 

for his recovery, gave the phyſician a ring from his own 
85 ger, which had his majeſty's picture on a ruby, as à preſent to the 


« with him for any thing.” At the ſame time his majeſty very 
earneſtly ſollicited the lady Ann Borzyn, whoſe father was now 
earl of WILTSsHIRE, to ſend the cardinal a token; and taking a 


Worszy in a very obliging manner. But his enemies had gone 


again to favour. Therefore about a month after the king had 
taken the cardinal into his protection, a parliament having been 


abuſe of the legatine power contrary to the oath he had taken 
when he was admitted to make uſe of it; of his unjuſt pro- 


ſions, equal to the king; of iſſuing nn ih of moment without 
his majeſty's knowledge; of acting arbitrarily, as tho he had been 
the monarch, and not the miniſter; in ſhort of his lewdneſs, in- 


to defame, as well as deſtroy him. Theſe . were agreed to 
with little oppoſition 1 in the houſe of lords; where the cardinal 
had many enemies, and very few friends that could do him good. 
Cao wò 2 1b, or whom an election had been procured by the 


parts and elocution, defended his maſter ſo well, that the charge 
againſt him came to nothing. The king ſent che cardinal frequent 


penned. Theſe frequent returns of affection in his majeſty for 
his old miniſter alatmed the enemies of Wols Ev not a little; leſt 
the king ſhould at laſt lay aſide his reſentment, and recall his. 
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king to viſit him, or give an opportunity for his acceſs to court: 


it was therefore propoſed in council, that he ſhould remove to 


his province in the north, in order to take care of his dioceſe, and 
to compoſe ſome animoſities which had ariſen there; or it may 
be till they could find an opportunity to ſtrike him home. In 
the mean time let us turn to thoſe affairs which more nearly con- 
cerned the church 0 bers otonad : 


4 With the change of this great miniſter who directed almoſt 


every thing, there followed a change of councils in the cabinet : 
and the king was adviſed to hold a parliament, which might 


eſtabliſh a good underſtanding between him and his people, in 
order to enable him to withſtand the better the emperor and 

the pope. The uſe of parliaments had been diſcontinued for ſe- 
ven years by the advice of WolsE V; and the calling one upon 


his diſgrace, would convince the people that the king was not in 
fault, and would help very much to throw the blame of every 
thing that had been done amiſs on that imperious miniſter. The 
doctrine of Lur HER coming into England, before the followers 
of Wicxlurr were extirpated, it had by this time made fo great 
a progreſs, tho without any noiſe, into many parts of the king- 


trine and government of the church: and this alone, as it was 


the firſt ſtep, ſo it was a great and a bold advance towards the re- 
formation which afterwards took place. But as on one fide, the 


heads of the party for a reformation, out of an affectation of 


glory, or to get large ſtipends from their followers for revealing 


a new and readier way to heaven, taught uncharitable and con- 
tentious doctrines; ſo the leading men in the church, on the 


other fide, would either retract nothing becauſe of their intereſt, 


or leſt an innovation might unſettle the grounds of religion which 
were then received. The error on both ſides was viſible and per- 
nicious: and thus whilſt the books and perſons of the reformers 


vere publicly burnt, their followers in revenge attacked the whole 


ſtrances, recommended an examination into the abuſes of the clergy 


to the houſe of commons: the commons, being many of them well 
inclined to the new doctrines, proceeded with great vigour againſt 
pluralities, non · reſidence, exactions for mortuaries, 


and probates of 


wills, and againſt the farming of lands by-churcl 


+ many 


| dom, that even illiterate people began to examine whether the 
errors that were then diſputed, were not really errors in the doc- 


en; not without 
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many ſeyere and cutting reflections on the vices and corruptions 
uvhich reigned amongſt the clergy. When the bills were ſent up to the 
houſe of lords, a great oppoſition was made to them by the biſhops; 
and the biſhop of Roch s TER particularly reffected on the com- 
mons for attempting thus to bring down the church; deſiring 
them to conſider the miſcrable ſtate to which Buhemia was re. 
duced by hereſy, and concluding his pech with this expreſſion, 
« that all this was for want of faith.” A report of this reflexion 
having been made to ſome of the commons, they ſent their 
ſpeaker with thirty members to complain to the king ; alledging 
that the biſhop had fixed an high imputation on the whole king- 
dom, when the repreſentatives of the commons were accuſed, 
as tho they were infidels and heathens. Biſhop FisHER excuſed Z 
himſelf ; and ſaid he meant it of Bohemia that all the diſturbance 
flowed from want of faith, without any intention to reflect on 
the houſe of commons: and this explanation was ſent to the 
houſe, by the king's order, by the treaſurer of his houſhold. 
bk The . without doors were much ſet againſt the bills; and 
ſaid that theſe were the ordinary beginnings of hereſies, to com- 
plain of abuſes, and pretend reformation, on purpoſe to bring 
the clergy into diſgrace. The king however uſed his influence 
in favour of the bills; and in the end they paſſed the houſe of 
lords, and had the royal aſſent. Theſe are the acts which to this 
1 day reſtrain the pluralities, and regulate the non- reſidence, of 
; the Engliſh clergy : and in the general they are calculated, tho 


i" they may be much amended, for the: intereſt of religion and * 
1 good of the church. 185 On n t 
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The great 5 5 the b being a at an bench 1 
king turned his thoughts to his great affair, as it was at chat time 
8 and not improperly. The firſt ſtep he took, was to 
bh. __ are Cadotiens to write a book, in ſupport of his opinion againſt 
the marriage; and to confirm it with all the authority that he 
could from ſcripture and the canons. : He ſent next his agents 
into Italy, France, and Germany, to Oxford, and Cambridge, 
" as I have already mentioned, in order to procure the decrees of 
| the univerſities, and the judgment of the ableſt canoniſts and 
divines. Beſides this, the earl of WII TsHIRE was joined with 
ö CRAnMER and ſome others in an embaſſy to the pope, in which 
il they expoſtulated with him very roundly in the name of HEN; 
1 e on the en. of che crown of England, and that 
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their maſter would not permit any citation to be made of him to 
a foreign court, and therefore would not conſent. that his cauſe 
ſhould be tried at Rome. To this his holineſs replied, that the 
queen's ſollicitor had preſſed him very much to. proceed in the 
citation, that her marriage being further examined might receive 5 


a new confirmation, and becauſe the king had withdrawn bim 


ſelf. from her: but yet if his majeſty did not go further and 
would not innovate in religion, his holineſs was content to let 
the matter reſt; and thus ended their negotiation, But as Joon 


as the king had 8 the determinations of the uniyer 2 erſities and 


learned men in his favour, he reſolved:to make a new attempt 


upon the pope. Io this end he procured a letter to his holineſs, 


ſigned by * — and forty lords Girirwal and temporal, two and 
twenty abbots, and eleven commoners who were moſt, of them 
of the king's houſhold; acquainting him, “ that his m majeſty s 


cauſe, in the opinion of the learned men. aud univerſities, of Eng- 


land; France, and Italy, was now declared to. be juſt, and there- 
fore that he ought to confirm their judgment; eſpecially as it re- 


| lated to a king, who by his authority, and his pen, had ſupported 
the apoſtolic ſee, and the catholic faith; and by whoſe marriage 


with Sen, wife, in order to have ilue a — deal of miſchief 
to the nation might be prevented. In concluſion 07 ye his 
holineſs to underſtand, that if he Rill refuſed. to annull 5552 ma- 


jeſties preſent marriage, they ſhould ap pprehend themſelyes to be 


abandoned by the pope, and muſt ſeek. for other remedies, which 


it was in his power to prevent. His holineſs replied to this, 


ce that the obligations which the king of. England Fad laid upon : 
himſelf and the apoſtolic ſee; were greater than they were repre- 


ſented in this letter, and that he was ſo far from denying his 


majeſty juſtice, that; he had been often accuſed, of being too par- 
tial; that he had delayed admitting the queen's appeal, till all 
the cardinals had unanimouſly agreed, that it muſt be g granted, 


and the cauſe avocated to —.— : and that the delay RA that 


time aroſe ſolely. from the king himſelf :, that the concluſions. 


of the univerſities and learned men had not been communicated 


to him by the king's ambaſſadours, but he had ſeen very i impor- 
tant thin gs for wig other fide ;. and therefore. could. not precipitate 


a 4 of ſuch importance, till all things were fol) heard: 
that their threatning as they did to ſeek other remedies was nei- 


ther agreeable to — wilden nor ra and a meaſure which 
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„  THE/EOCLESTASTIONL bel 
he kn 100 the king would never like; for whom RE was vefy de. 
firous to. do AY thing chat he ald "th ed . 5 Fae oh T 1; 
wor 11 32 50 DMT! | 

"_ itle belbre the reteit of t Naber Hl envoy' at Rome 
having informed his majeſty, that he had nothing to expect Fron 
thence but a bull in fayour of the & queen, or Wols EY, WHoſe 
diſgrace was looked u pon With an evil Fee; the King iſſued a 105 
clamation; 1 any one — Purchaſe any üg from che 


court of Rome. or el Where, or t'publifh or dirulge any ting 
purchaſed Wirtin chis ye 1 to be hereafter purchaſci, 
in prejudice. of his ay 5 4 05 royal. rie hen A 


erke his rincip al wu he HA vines,” tb to make 4 refit: 
out of the'f Tom and' one which condemned the marriage 
of a brother $ wife; and to publiſh'this' in latin and engliſh} with 
the determ Mia tions of the Aubert that his agents had | procured: 
In the mean time, as 4 further fliörtification to the ſee of "Rome; 
and perhap s for ſome ther reaſons, it was preſſed by che Kings 
council, and aſſented 9 the Ling. to ſtrike Wor s EV home. 
From the time of his goim 4 Yorkfhire' about f months be- 
fore, he had affected do ih Keel popular; - and tho At fell 
far ſhort of his ufual ſtate ray magntficence, het he hat 70 Heſs 
than an hundred and fixty in His retinue, 3 Wee / Huridred 
workmen employe every A at Cay wood caſtle belonging Wits 
archbiſhoprick. ether his courting the favour and àffections 
of the people by a ſpecious ſhew 'of Hümilit ity and condefe =_ 
ſo contrary, to his natural temper, might give "fence and je 3 
louſy to his enemies; or aer dhe Þ Kong thought chat” sti 
retaining 1 much pom and grandeur e very unbecotming a 
prelate f in difgrace; 5 whether his enemies taking advantage of the 
diſtance he was at, ey of his being unable to refute Their ca- 
lummny, laid freſh crimes to his charge; or Whether the king 
himſelf was puſhed to this refentment from ſomething which the 
cardinal had faid of him fince his fall to the duke of Nokror, 
of which his "majeſty complained to CROMWELU; Which of theſe 
was the true Tealon, or whether they might not all combine for 
cruſhing him, it is impoſſible to determine. But whilſt he Was 
Preparing f for a magnificent inſtallment in his cathedral, Cnclud- 
ing without doubt that he had nothing -more to fear, tte eat of 
NorTHUMBERLAND arreſted him for high treaſon. he Kirdifal 
Was ſo 8 and ſtruck with the earks expreſſion; 90 8 50 
41 AQ 


« dene, 


him ? or, *could'h 
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flood ſpeechleſs for ſome time: but at laſt, recovering bimſelf a. 
Ülttle, he demanded a fight of the warrant, without Which, he 


faid, 


"He © would nbt be; adding further, that he was a cardinal 
ot Rb | E and e fro" the” juriſdiction. of all, Princes. 7 At; 


nes Str Wir. Wals Wan in to the room, who had: 


atteſted his phyſician, and confirming what the earl had ſaid; the 
cardinal Anowing the kni She belong to the king 8 privy. ee 
be YT —— his priſoner Without any more words. 


After pivin ing him Proper time to prepare for his j journey, he Na 


5 5 At to the hes /SHREWSBURY'S, where he ſtaid a fo 


OT maily "gracious aſſurances: from the king; who had 


commanded that” he ſhould be kindly uſed; !- At the end of the 


fortiiight, he he was taken il with a-cholick and dyſentery ; but pro- 
cescding on his journey under the care of the conſtable of the 
tower, he del a8 Ho as Leiceſter abbey, chere he died. 


CA AD 1641 His gentleman Uſher, who had lived many years with 


him An chat poſt,” ahd who attended-conflantly upon hum all thro 


biz illneſs, peaking of the effects of his diſorder, ſays, „it Was 
4. apparent that he had poiſoned himfelf” :::- 
of an eye witneſs 
an conſiſtently wich truth is to be made no account:of; antl the 
credit of other hiſtorians," who had no opportunity of knowing ; 
the fact, is to be preferred before it, Lcan t conceive : but ſuch 
is the evident f Partialit) of our later writers, chat tl nher ſup- 


Why this teſtimony 
„ WhO fays-all for his e chat he poſſibly 


Preſs tliis account of CAVvANDISH, or deny the fact. Mn. Col 
1x indeed reproaches Fox wich being the authot-of this ET 


or offon, and even goes ſo far as to ſay, that Cavinnibn, 


attended the Cardinal, 0 gives no hint of an ſuch ſuſpi- 


Could Ms. Col LIER ſay this of CAVvENDISEH without reading 


he was de ected! from'the'itime'.of his arreſt in a manner which 


exceeded by coneeption: : aid notwithſtanding thei many gracious 
alſurances of the King's favour, -both "_ evo Saar SBURY 


I and 


8 CAVEN ISH is thehiftorian from whom Fox 
takes his account; andwho poſitively relates in the words I have 
before given, that the cardinal ſent himſelf out of the world. 


read him; and not ſee, that he had given this 
| a8 0 Ulf Let the reader determine. Whether the cardinal, was 
conſciotis ef having taken a part at laſt in the buſineſs of the di- 
vorce againſt the king] and ſuſpected that his enemies had made 
a diſcovery of his ſecret raiſes, . or/ Whether it was.only the ma- 
tural effect of his ill felnilalubogiliwbrmper it s certain that 


2 F . ores Ee. Ne eto HR 


4 
| 
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and the conſtable of the tower, yet it 8 impoſſible to get the 
better of this dejection. This ſingle circumſtance is ſufficient to 
ballance the reaſoning of DR. FIipDESs, and Ma, Col kik, againſt. 55 
the probability of the fact related by Cayanpign. But What ig. 
nifies reaſoning againſt a poſitive teſtimony ; and the teſtimony of. 
a writer, whoſe fidelity, fays FipDzs, /< may, be depended upon, 
concerning things which he relates upon his perſonal. e 
« or which fell more directly within the compaſs of his own ob- 
« ſervation?” After this character of CAvENBISEH Du. Ff inprs 


| ſhould have been of all men the laſt, to combat a fact of this 
kind, related by that writer in ſuch explicit terms. I won t c © 


ceal indo that beſides denying the fact with. reaſoning, che = = 


doctor cndravenrs to deſtroy the teſtimony, by ſaying,” ©; chat it og 
is probable the. expreſſion ought to be taken in a ſofter ſenſe 
« than the words ſtrictly import; and that he only intended by 
« it, that he was poiſoned by taking ſomething, prepared, for him 
by other hands. The common ſenſe of the reader mult e- 
volt, I think, at chis attempt of impoſing upon the world: ſor 
there can be no meanirig in words, if an expreſs aſſertion, that 
it was apparent a man had poiſoned himſelf, can by any fortof 
conſtruction be ſuppoſed to mean, that he was poiſoned by others. 
But this ſhews us to what pitiful and mean evaſions men of fine 
parts and learning reduce themſelves, when they ſuffer attach- 
ments to party to run away with their underſtandings againſt the 
plain force of truth. This reflection is of ule to Sf as well 
as writers, and for the ſake of this reflection only it is, that I hre 
taken this notice of the partiality of Mu. Colxixn and DB. 
Frppzs. It was a particular of no moment, any otherwiſe han 
it related to the greateſt eccleſiaſtick that has been ever ſeen in 
England; and of whom I thought rte . for that, rea- 


11 to od a minute account. 


T bi are "6h . in our 8 which i it is 75 feu == 
to draw, with a probability of approbation, as the character. of. car- 
- dinal Worszy; almoſt all our hiſtorians ſpeaking of him in terms 
of the ſevereſt, reproach or the higheſt praiſes. I ſhall however 
do in this:caſe, what I have hitherto done in all the characters 
which I have drawn; that is, I ſhall have no regard to what 
has been ſaid before, by one hiſtorian, or another: I ſhall take 
my idea of him only from the facts which are well ſupported 
chat relate entirely to him, or in Which he bore a Pay ; and . 
Ft: & 2 this 
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this idea I ſhall give the reader his character, with all the impar- 


tiality that a fair mind can entertain. If we conſider the low 
original of this famous cardinal, it may be faid of him I believe 
with the greateſt truth, that he was the vaineſt and moſt ambiti- 
ous of all mortals. The luxury in which he lived, and the ſtate 
and grandeur which he affected in his family and his train, hav- 
ing no leſs than eight hundred domeſticks, and amongſt theſe 
many lords and knights as well as private gentlemen, prove the 
vanity of his diſpoſition beyond any parallel. He was not only 
ſerved by biſhops and abbots in performing divine offices, with 
the ſame ceremanies as are uſed by the popes, but he had dukes 
and earls when he waſhed to give him the water and the towel. 


One would have thought that the poſts of an archbiſhop, a chan- 


cellor, a cardinal, = a legate, with revenues equal to if not 
exceeding thoſe of the crown, and above all the poſt of prime 
miniſter, in which he had an abſolute aſcendant over his own ſo- 
vereign, and no little influence in the courts of all the princes of 
Europe, ſhould have fatisfied the ambition of any mortal, eſpeci- 
ally of any mortal, whoſe original was no higher — that of 
WorLszy's. But = ambition was boundleſs, — he made ſeve- 
ral efforts, with ſome criminal circumſtances, towards the pope- 
dom; which I doubt he thirſted after, nor for the ſake of righte- 


cuſneſß, nor for an opportunity of promoting the glory of G 
and the intereſt of religion, but to promote his own honour, and 


to gratify a paſſion for grandeur and dominion which was un- 


governable and exceſſive. As his abilities were equal to thoſe of 


the greateſt men of his time in England, fo his application to 
| buſineſs, which was infinite and not to be wearied, gave him a 
ſuperiority to them all. But with his vanity and ambition, 4 
had a natural dignity it ſeems of mien and manner, which 
him the aſcendant over every body; and even high ſpirited 4 
poſitive as the king was, his majeſty himſelf was frequently over- 
borne with this aſcendancy in the cardinal. The quality however 
for which he ſeems to deſerve the moſt applauſe, was the vaſtneſs 
of his mind; in forming defigns of ſuch a noble and extenſive 
nature, as would have been worthy of the wiſdom and benevo- 
lence of a whole nation; and in employing the greateſt part of 
his wealth in carrying them into execution, The colleges which 
he built, and the public lectures which he founded, in mathema- 
ticks and greek, in theology and civil law, in medicine and 
n in rhetorick and ene are acts of munificence 
Vol. II. 9 LO... 
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which will always redound to his honour, and give Hay in this 
reſpect a character ſuperior to all thereeckfrafticks in the Engliſh 
hiſtory. He does not appear to have had a mind that was capable 
of thoſe narrow ſelfiſh views, which the world have attributed to 
many churchmen of the firſt rank in accumulating} riches;) and 
indeed it cannot be difſembled, without a prejudice to truth 
that would be unpardonable, chat the revenues of the greateſt 
dignities in the church, are much oftener made uſe of to Ra 
and aggrandize a fardily, at any rate, than employed in the 
church's ſervice. Some of the greateſt eccleſiaſticks have not 
ſerupled to appropriate the powers and privileges they have been 
endowed with, not to countenance and ſupport men of merit and 
learning, but to enrich their relations, whether deſerving or not; 
or to ſerve a ſecular defign altogether foreign to the buſineſs of 
religion. Whatever might have been the perſonal failings of car- 
dinal WorLszy in other reſpects, his greatneſs of wild in-laying 
out his wealth in his life time in order to advance the intereſts 
of learning and religion, not only does him honour with poſterity, 
but leaves an example of inſtruction to the rich eccleſiaſticks of 
the church of England. I am ſorry there is not another parti- 
cular in his ae e as a churchman, for which he may be com- 
mended. But except his intention of reforming the inferior 
clergy, we ſee nothing that he did as an eccleſiaſtick till he fell into 
diſgrace; when he performed the duties of an archbiſhop with 
great decorum and popularity. He was formed by inclination, as 
ge as capacity, for public buſineſs; and his whole foul was in 

We are told however by CavenDisn, that notwithſtanding 
355 multiplicity of affairs wherewith the cardinal was taken up, 
and all the pageantry which he was ſurrounded with in his ſeveral 
offices, yet he never omitted at the uſual hours to perform his de- 
votions regularly, public and private, after a pious manner. 
Whatever objections were made to his arbitrary meaſures as a mi- 
niſter of ſtate, in which he certainly ſtrained his authority many 
times too far, yet it is on all hands allowed, that in his poſt of 
lord chancellor he had an inflexible regard to right and juſtice. 
Unaccountable as it is, yet it is certain, that the reigning paſſion 
of this great man's heart was vanity; and his greedineſs of ho- 
nours and riches, his revenge and pride, were only fubſervient to 
the views which his infinite vanity every day ſuggeſted. In ſhort 
he gratified it at Jaſt to that immeaſurable degree, that it made 
him — little amidſt all bis greatneſs: in a layman it = 
FLIE 2 PX 4 avVe. - 
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have been ridiculous, in an aer it was abominahle. He 
could have no alliances, thro the obſcurity of his. 970 with. any 
ol the great men of the kingdom : and therefore as he ſtood, ſm⸗ 
ole and. unſupported, it was his chief. ears. for DI while fa, give 
no-offence to any ot them, till he e ps ine dure, of 
king's affection; he then cleared the equrt of all but PHY own 
creatures;..and, his, majeſty. having no body to conſul 
occafiqns but the. fayourite, no body elſe had any weig . or on- 
ſideration with, him. Phe zeal and afliduity Heh, which he 
ſeryed. the king, were to be equalled by nothing, but the obſe- 
quiouſack and ſubmiſſion which he ſhewed) to his majeſly's Niel 
mands upon all. occaſions :. and, by | theſe alone he preſerved. h 
N de opinionated prince ſo many years without 
a, Tl. 22 by many. hi ſtorians, the cardi- 
& king any advice re. ating to. foreign aftairs, 
ot 9 own intereſt ; but this 1 18 the effect of pre 
judice and partiality. It may be 1 8 that he had the ad- 
dreb. to avail ml Ei nh of th Sf .meaſt ſures wh 110 7 — 


5 1 os, which the k 1 not wake wi. But 1 | 


we comp. e 0 Hznzy, .mad cal 
adminiſty Re ol wi Phe! t was after. the F 


his own Je to 0 OY tk 15 bad not 900 1 or 
up very ſtrictly to the rules of virtue: res. perhaps it is no in- 


juſtice to. oo to ſay, that he was determined at all events to 
keep his. power: about the king. Thus whatever were his own 
. of the king's divorce and there are ſome ſtrong rea- 
ſons to ſuſpect that his NE the other way, yet he puſhed 
it with all the ardour that the —— could wiſb, conſiſtentiy with 

his attachment to the papal power. _ How far he would — laid 

aſide « even this attachment, if he had lived, 4 and continued i in his 
credit and power with the king, it is | impoſſil ble to determine, 
He was enraged | to the laſt degree the emperour, for de- 


ceiving him twice about his adyancement to the popedom; which 
as it was the higheſt point of honour he could arrive at to gratify 


his yanity, og Tone all other things next his heart. Hut it docs 


not pee that in order to be even ed of that monarch, he 


projected 
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. this divorce of his aunt. The queen indeed charged 
1 with being the author of this project to his face, but not 
wholly for the Aale of vengeance on the emperor : ſhe tells him 
te that becauſe ſhe could not away with his monſtrous pride, ex- 
te cefſive riot, intolerable "oppreſſion, and whoredom, therefore 
ee ſhe now ſuffered, and was perſecuted by Hirn.“ Ihe queen 
however might be deceivedl in her ſuſpicions Vf! the cardinal's ad- 
viſing the king to this divorce ; and if his majeſty's ſolemn teſti- 
mony in open court is to be credited; ſhe certainly was deceived 
in that ſuſpicion. Her charge againſt him for licentiouſneſs and 
oppreſſion, muſt be founded, we may preſume, upon facts of 
notoriety, in which ſhe dguld not be miſtaken: and indeed there 
want not ſome very flagrant proofs of theſe crimes againſt Wolsx v, 

in the hiſtorians who make it their buſineſs to write his panegy- 
© 4. Whatever may be the boaſted meaſures abroad that he ad- 
viſed the king to, it is certain that he put him upon the moſt il- 
legal, oppreſſive and arbitrary ones at home. © To his ſole advice 
it was owing, that parliaments were diſcontinued; that the fub- 
ſidy to be raiſed in four years was demanded in one; with many 
other particular acts of tyranny too tedious to relate. In order to 
confirm the general character which I have here given the reader 
of this famous eccleſiaſtick, the greateſt | in the known world, the 
Popes excepted, let us conſider him in every Particular office 
which he ſuſtained : As a biſhop he did nothing at all, till within 
fix months of his death, tho be held ſeveral ſees at the fame time 
for many years in his own right, and farmed three others of Ita- 
lian prelates at a ſmall annual rent, Whatever might be his merit 
and abilities, and whatever motives he might have to deſire ſo 
much wealth out of the church, yet theſe pluralities were inde⸗ 
fenſible. He received the revenues of ſeveral biſhopricks, to the 
ſcandal of religion and the offence of many people, to the detri- 
ment of men of merit and learning, who might otherwiſe have 
enjoyed them, without ever affording his preſence or perſonal i in- 
terpoſition to preſerve, the order and diſcipline neceſſary to the 
church. There is no excuſe to be made for this neglect of his 
duty; neither does his applying the revenues of the ecclefiaſtical 
patrimony to the ſervice bo the church, tho a noble end and de- 
ſign in itſelf, authorize any ſuch unjuſt and irregular poſſeſſion of 
By many preferments. To the moſt notorious violation of his 
truſt and duty as a biſhop, we muſt add his licentiouſneſs, which 


was s irreconcileable to that ſacred character; and of which, 9 0 
| I within ing 
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withſtanding his devotion, he gave flagrant proofs every: day: As 
a lord chancellor, it muſt be owned, that his conduct was unex- 
ceptionable. As a miniſter of ſtate, he put in practiſe the moſt 
tyrannical principles which he infuſed into the King; and by 
teaching him to levy. money by benevolences and loans, and to 
govern without a parliament, he in ſome meaſure ſubverted the 
conſtitution, and deſtroyed the harmony which it was his duty to 
encourage between his majeſty and his people. As a cardinal we 
can ſay nothing, becauſe it was a poſt at that time not acknow- 
ledged in the law of England. As a legate for which he had a 
licence from the king, he conferred all the benefices in England 
on his creatures, without any ſort of regard to the right of patro- 
nage; and harraſſed the clergy with moſt unheard: of rigour. 
＋ he juriſdiction of his court extended to all the actions of life 
which conſcience was concerned in; and under the colour of re- 
— the manners of the people; the judge of his court, tho 
himſelf accuſed:of perjury, committed fuch extortion, rapine, 
and oppreſſion, as at laſt brought a-ſevere reprimand upon the 
cardinal from the king. We may ſay then, I think, of WolsEY 
upon the whole, that he was a ſorry churchman, an unrighteous 
prelate, an upright chancellor, an arbitrary and oppreſſive miniſ- 
ter, and a eruel imperious legate; a man of generoſity, of vaſt 
f of immenſe ambition, and of more vanity than ever 
yet poſſeſſed the heart of any other mortal: in ſhort, as no man 
belles himſelf ever roſe to ſuch a height of power and greatneſs 
with ſo few good qualities, ſo no other miniſter beſides cardinal | 
Wolszv ever had ſuch a fall with fewer crimes laid to his charge. 
He was unworthy of the former, and: did not eres the n 
Let us now return to the wr A dare ber vor 
© cli of bios: I 
1 Yew * — obſerved; het the 1 3 tired out ak 
the chicanery of the c bf. Rome in the buſineſs of his divorce, 
had ordered an abſtract to be made of all the reaſons and autho- 
rities of the ancient fathers, as well as of the univerſities of Chriſ- 
tendom, who had determined the queſtion relating to the mar- 
riage in his majeſty's favour. I ſhall enter no farther into the 
particulars of this great diſpute, than to give the reader a view 
of the principal arguments on cach ſide. The whole of what 
was ſaid in behalf of the king's divorce was founded on the Le- 
vitical law, forbidding a man to marry his brother's wife; which 
by the tradition of the church, * . ſure expounder of the 
| i Vo. II. 5 | — 
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ſcriptures, had been ſtill looked on as moral, and binding to 
Chriſtians as well as Jews. Many authorities were cited in lap 
port of this opinion; and it was not forgotten that WicxIfrr 
had taught the contrary among his heretical followers.” But as 
the diſpenſation from Rome bad given a ſeeming” validity to the 
king's marriage, it was proved by many teſtimonies ancient and 
3 that the pope had no power to diſpenſe with the laws 
of Gop: and ſome of them went further, and ſaid, that the 
fullneſs of power with which the pope was veſted, extended only 
for edification to the paſtoral care, and that he r not 
with the laws of the church. On the other ſide it was ed 
that the prohibitions in Leviticus were no parts of the moral law; 
ſince Moss had commanded in another place, that a- man 
ſhould marry his brother's widow who had no children. Here 
was no other obligation from hence on Chriſtians, but what 
aroſe from the laws of the church, which the pope had at all 
times been allowed to diſpenſe with, if not with the laws o 
Gop. His holineſs was likewiſe the proper judge and expounder 
of the parts of ſcripture which were doubtful: and as pope Ju+ 
L1Us had granted this diſpenſation for weighty reaſons, and the 
marriage had ſtood uncontroverted above twenty years, it was a 
matter of ſcandal to bring it now under debate, — might be 
attended with pernicious conſequences. Theſe were the princi- 
pal points on which the reaſoning of both ſides of this great 
queſtion turned. The world was much divided in their ſenti- 
ments of the cauſe; and both fides, as uſual, thought them- 
ſelves clear and well ſupported. The king in all "outward ap- 
pearance carried it kindly to the queen; and employed every body 
that had any credit with her to perſuade her to withdraw her ap- 
peal, and to ſubmit the matter to a deciſion of four prelates and 
four temporal lords in England: but her majeſty perſiſted in 
juſtifying her marriage, and would hearken to no in 
to divert the determination of it at Rome. 


The king Gai his ſubjects much 1 more inclined to ha of 
the papal yoke than he had imagined, and having nothing to fear 
from any prince in Europe, was — — to get his marriage ſet 
aſide in parliament and convocation, and then the pope might 
uſe his pleaſure. Accordingly in the next ſeſſion, the determi- 
nation of the univerſities, and the books written on his ſide by 
baren, were brought into the houſe of lords; where N 2 


Were 
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were left upon the table to be red and conſidered. About two 
months afterwards, the lord chancellor, attended by twelve of the 
houſe of peers, carried down to the houſe of commons the ori- 
ginal papers with the ſeals of the univerſities which had decreed 
againſt the marriage; and which Sz BRIAN Toxs tranſlated, and 
red in Engliſh. About an hundred books written by canoniſts 
divines in favour of the divorce were then produced ; and the 
lord chancellor defired they would report in their ſeveral countries 
what they had heard and ſeen: he aſſured them that the king 
had deſired to have his marriage ſet aſide, not out of any diſhoneſt 
ends and for his will and pleafure, as it was without doors fug- 
geſted, but for the diſcharge of his conſcience, and the ſecurity 
of the ſucceſſion to his crown and kingdom. At the ſame time, 
the caſe was laid: before the convocation ; where after ſeveral days 
debate it was at laſt determined by a vaſt majority, that fuch 
a marriage as the king had entered into with CATHARINER was 
prohibited by the law of Gon, and above the pope's diſpenſing 
power. The king was very ſenſible that the greateſt difficulty 
which he ſhould meet with in the affair of his Acre would be 
from the clergy : in order therefore to keep them within bounds, 
and to leſſen their credit amongſt the people, an indictment was 
lodged in the king's bench againſt all the clergy of England, on 
the ſtatutes of Proviſors and Premunire, in acknowledging and 
ſupporting the abuſe of the legatine power of cardinal Woll sx v. 
The reader muſt; remember, that an account has been already 
given of theſe ſtatutes; which, being neither repealed, nor put 
in force, during the pope's uſurpations, lay neglected among the 
records. The cardinal having exerciſed his legatine authority in 
things contrary to theſe ſtatutes, tho apparently with the king's 
connivance and conſent, and indeed with his licence in letters pa- 


tent, ſo the clergy who had all ſubmitted to the abuſe of this au- 


thor ity by ſome act or other, were involved | in his offence ; and | 
like him, put out of the protection of the king, and liable to the 
other penalties of the ſtatute. Tyrannical — unjuſt as this pro- 
cceding was, it was in vain to urge, that the error was public 
and allowed; and that if they had not fubmitted to the legatine 
power, they muſt have been ruined. The laws, it was pretended, 
were {till in force, and their ignorance of them was no excuſe : 
however, ſince the violation of them was ſo general, the king 
was willing upon their ſubmiſſion, and a reaſonable compoſition, 
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were therefore for razing them out of the 


84 


times, and finding the affections of the laity alienated much from 
the church ſince = days of Wickie, reſolved in the convo- 
cation of the province of Canterbury to give his majeſty the ſum 
of an hundred thouſand pounds. In the inſtrument by Which 
this grant was made, they flouriſh a great while upon his moſt 


extraordinary merit in 4 ſervices he had done the univerſal 
church, by his arms and ſtudies; and particularly againſt the Lu- 
therans who had conſpired to deſtroy the church and clergy of 


England: wherefore they acknowledge him not only the ſole 
. — and ſupreme lord, but as far as it was agreeable to the 
law of CazisT, the ſupreme head of the church; and beſeech 
him to grant the whole body of the clergy a general pardon for 


all their offences againſt the penal laws and ſtatutes of this king= 


dom, and particularly againſt thoſe of proviſors and premunire. 


It is not improbable, that ſome of the leading churchmen in the 


king's intereſt who had the penning of this inſtrument, had a 


hl to take this opportunity of giving a title to his majeſty, 


and make his 
holineſs's authority in the church of England uſeleſs. There 


which might abate the pretenſions of the pope, 


were thoſe however in the convocation, who would not ſuffer 


the clauſe, acknowledging the king ſupreme head of the church, 
to paſs without a limitation: the article, they ſaid, was colic 
in ſuch general terms, that they were afraid it might be miſunder- 


ſtood in future ages, and interpreted to an 3 ſenſe; and 


were in the ſecret, pretending that it rd. — be withdrawn by 


a formal reſolution without offending the king, and perhaps giv- 


ing him occaſion to refuſe their pardon, many warm debates en- 


ſued, and the convocation was adjourned to the next day. The 
next day ſome of the king's counſel came with'CrRouwtLr, who 
had been ſecretary to Wols v and was now a riſing favourite with 
the king, and uſed many arguments with the convocation to 


ſuade them to paſs the inſtrument, with that acknowledpmiie 
of the ſupremacy. After a good deal of debate, and with a 
limitation “ as far as it was — with the law of Curr,” 
to which HRNRV gave his conſent, the clauſe was voted. When 
the inſtrument was ſealed, and preſented to the king, he graci- 


ouſly accepted the noble grant they had made him, and the new 
title given in it; of which he afterwards made a good uſe againſt 


the POS. The convocation of the ines of York ſtuck alittle 
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longer upon this title; and ſent their reaſons to the king why they 
could not acknowledge him as ſupreme head of the el. his 
majeſty” wrote a long and laboured anſwer to their objections, and 
in the end they complied ; granting a ſum of eighteen thouſand 


cight hundred and forty pounds, to indemnify them againſt the 
penalties they had incurred, by offending againſt” the ſtatutes of 
roviſfors and premunire. The king having thus received fatiſ- 
wrt from the clergy, a pardon / was granted to them in very 
ample form: but when it was brought into the houſe of commons 


in order to have the ſanction of parliament, the houſe, not find 
"themſelves included in it, ſent their ſpeaker and ſome of 


their members to the king, praying that the commons might be 


included! in the pardon which he had granted to his ſpiritual ſub-. 
jects. The king was much offended at this proceeding, and ac- 
quainted them that they muſt not think to reſtrain his mercy, nor 
to force it; that he could have granted a pardon to the clergy 


under his great ſeal without the aſſent of parliament; but how- 
ever, that he ſhould conſider and be well adviſed before he grant- 


ed the pardon they had preſcribed, leſt he ſhould ſeem compelled 


to it: the commons did not expect ſuch an ungracious anſwer; 


and CRO ) IL, who had been educated under Wols Rv and 


had great weight with the king, bore the blame of it with many: 


they did not care however to fer up the wrath of his majeſty too 


much, whom they knew to be obſtinate and ſelf-willed, and there- 
fore the bill with the pardon of the eccleſiaſticks met wicht no more 


oppoſition. HxxRY, notwithſtanding this haughty anſwer, ſeeing 
hat omplyance of the commons, and having no mind to quarrel 


with them at this juncture, ſoon after ſent a bill himſelf to the 


houſe of lords, with a pardon for all his temporal ſubjects of their 
offences againſt” the ſtatutes of proviſors and dne & which | 
Was received wich 1 — 5 thanks mod ON: „ 20.20 /iigr $1 
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© When the Mon fy angst was ober, f whe obs 
the deciſions of the learned, both at home and-abroad, on his 
ſide of the queſtion” relating to the marriage, ſent Gale of the 
lords of the council to acquaint the queen wit it, and to per- 


ſuade her to depart from her appeal. But they could not prevail. 
She told the lords when they preſſed her to it, that ſne wiſhed 
the king a quiet conſcience, hon that ſhe was his lawful wife, and 
would abide by it, till the court of Rome ſhould declare the 
contrary. The king was obſerved at this time to be very me 
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lancholy, and to uſe no fort of diverſions; nor had he lately 
ſeen the queen, or received any tokens from her. But 1 
upon the laſt attempt that her majeſty was inflexible, ſhe was de- 
fired now to chooſe one of the king's manors to live at, Where 
ſhe might be ſupported as princeſs of Wales at a diſtance from 
the court: to which ſhe replied, that to whatever place ſhe was 


removed, nothing could remove her from bring the king's wife; ; 


and after this pi never ſaw her more. out. this time, a 
complaint having been made by the biſhops and clergy, that the 


books of the new teſtament had been ;crroneoully. tranſlated by 
TIx pal and. ſome others, in the prefaces to which there were 


many things liable to exception, the king commanded the tranſ- 
. to be called in and prohibited, and a new one to be made 
which he ſhould peruſe Mae, and allow the uſe of to his peo- 


ple when he ſaw convenient. This was a large and a viſible P 


to the reformation, which the prelates and clergy did not inten 
nor approve of. But tho 1 was determined to throw off 


the papal yoke, and would not permit his ſubjects to be defraud- 


ed of the word of Gop, under any pretence or difficulty hat- 
ever, yet to ſhew that he had no deſign againſt the fundamentals 
of religion, he commanded the — ag alot hereticks to be ex- 


3 with the utmoſt rigour. The —— and men of learn- 


ing were ordered to examine the books of Wick Lr and LurHER 


and their followers, and to point out the errors contained in them: 


nor was this all the zeal which the king ſhewed againſt hereſy: 


A monk, a civilian, and a gentleman of the law, were tried cal 
their opinions in religion, and being convicted of hereſy wer 


given over to the ſecular power, and cruelly burnt. At 5 


ſame time, * were many people brought into the biſhop's 


courts, ſome for teaching their children the Loxp's prayer in 


Engliſh, ſome for — the forbidden books, and others for 
| harbouring the new Preachers; ſome for ſpeaking againſt pilgri- 
mages and the worſhip of images, ſome: for n 


to ſa- 
vices 


people, 


crament and conſeſſion, and others for ſpea 4 apa; h 
of the clergy. Moſt of theſe were ſimple ate. 


upon whom the terror of the biſhop's courts, of a priſon, and 


at laſt a faggot, wrought fuch an fe, that they — = ab- 
jured, and were diſmiſſed, Nevertheleſs, as. by frequent read- 


ing of the ſcriptures at this time, it generally appeared. what the 
church of Rome had altered os added to in rel; eden ſo; HO 
believi 


hen of underſtanding recovered. a juſt liber 


hem- 
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themſelves ; and together with the doctrine, endeavoured a re- 


formation of the manners, of the clergy. 


When the pope was informed of what had paſſed in the con- 
vocation and . of England, he was in no ſmall per- 
lexity. Hznxy and his ſubjects purſuing ſuch meaſures 
as ef a total defection from the ſee of Rome: and if he 
ſhould attempt to bring them back to their ancient devotion with 
a high hand, he could have no hopes of ſucceſs, as the thunders 
of the vatican were looked upon with contempt. On the other 
hand, if he gave way to what had lately paſſed on the ſtatutes 
of proviſors and premunire, the greateſt advantage which he drew 
from England would be given up; and yet it was not likely, after 
the Ex had gone ſo far, that he would undo what was done. 
But having quarrelled with the emperor who had not performed 
his. treaty, and. having therefore no. aſſiſtance near at hand if 
he ſhould attempt 10 exert his authority, his holineſs choſe to 
lie ſtill, in 2 of better times; in which he might either be 
reconciled to Haxzy, or bring him back to his duty by his ſpi- 
ritual weapons. However if the pope had expectations of this 
ſort, it is certain that thoſe in England who wiſhed for a refor- 
mation, were not without a proſpect of ſucceſs, from the pro- 
ccedings of the King againſt the clergy, and from the diſpoſition 
he was in with regard to the pope. A reformation of the abuſes, | 
which the exorbitant power of his holineſs, and the immunities 
of the clergy, had introduced, was wiſhed by every man in 
a England, except the clergy | theme ves. A reformation of doc- 
trine had few abettors; nor durſt they openly propagate and 
contend for it, on account of the ſeverity of the laws againſt 
hereſy ; eſpecially as the king himſelf had entered the liſts in 
ſupport. of the da pinions. "When the generality of the peo- 
ple inyeighed againſt the pope's exceſlive power, and the pride 
and riches of che eccleſiaſticks, they ſpoke out their whole 
hearts, and meant nothing further: — the favourers of Luthe- 
ranifm who joined with them in theſe invectives, intended to ſet 
forward the reformation of doctrine, which they knew would 
be oppoſed by the governors of the oh. ; They had there- 
fore nothing to do but to conceal their views, leſt they might 
cool the zeal of the other people, who thought of no 4+ 
amendment but with reſpect to Papal * and the eccleſiaſtic 


liberty, 


2 
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liberty, ard to wait patiently for the conſequences which this firſt 


ſtep would produce. 


In this Ethan were affairs at home, in the beg ginning of the 
year fifteen hundred and thirty two; when, after ſeveral pro- 
rogations, the parliament was called together. | The commons, 
being ſenſible of the fair opportunity which they now had, 
to ſecure themſelves againſt the oppreſſions of the clergy for the | 
time to come, were reſolved not to miſs it. It was now three 
hundred years ſince the parliament had attempted to reſtrain the 
power of the holy ſee, and the privileges of eccleſiaſticks, with- 
out being able to effect their purpoſe ; becauſe the intereſt of 


the kings would not permit their majeſties to break with the 


court of Rome. But the divorce which HENRY wanted had 
put their affairs on a better footing: therefore at the opening 
of this ſeſſions, the commons drew u p the grievances which they 
had to complain of from the clergy; which they preſented in 
writing by the ſpeaker to the king. Among many other things, 
they complained of the practiſe of the ſpiritual courts, in call- 


ing men before them © ex officio,” laying articles to their charge 


without any accuſer, and then admitting no purgation, but 


cauſing the party accuſed, either to abjure, or to be burnt. 
When the king received their remonſtrance, he told the commons, 
that it contained divers articles of great and weighty matters, and 


that he would not give any anſwer to them till he had heard the 
party accuſed concerning them. © The archbiſhop, and his con- 
vocation, were not a little alarmed at theſe vigorous proceedings 

of the houſe of commons; and reſolved to reform what was 


complained of themſelves, rather than permit it to be done by 


the parliament. Accordingly, | beſides ſome conſtitutions which 
ſeem to have promiſed a reformation in what'was thought arnils, 
and which were perfected this ſeſſion, they treated particularly an 
a regulation in the caſe of correction ©* ex officio; the thing 
which then lay before the commons in Parliament. Haring pub- 
liſhed theſe conſtitutions, they drew up an anſwer to the griev- 
ances complained of in the houſe of commons, and pre ented 


it to the king. The king ſent for the commons to receive the 
| Anſwer of the convocation; ; which his majeſty ſaid, he thouglit 


cc would not give them inpefl ſatisfaction, it een to him but 


& very ſlender: 1 but a8 they were a "BEE ſort of wiſe men, he 
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« did not doubt but they would look circumſpectly in the mat- 


cc ter, and he would be. indiffererit between them.“ ; This WAS 
enough to let the clergy ſee how much they ſtood in fieed of his 


protection; and that it was in His power, either to 


ſtop the pro- 


ecdings of the commons againſt them, er to ſuffer them to take 
their courſe as he thought fit. 7 


In the mean time, the parliament paſſed ſeveral laws relating 
to the ecdlefiaſtical polity of the Engliſh nation. 
it was enacted, ** that no eccleſiaſticks under the order of a fub- 


« deacon, convicted of petty treaſon, murder, or fdony, fhould 


For inſtance, 


« have the privilege of the church, and be delivered to their 


<« ofdinaries to be puniſhed: nor ſhould thoſe above that order 
be admitted to their purgation, without being bound with 
ce ſufficient ſureties for their good abearmg.” It was further 
enacted, that this benefit of purgation ſhould not extend to 
thoſe, who being attainted of felony or murder, are admited 
« to their clergy, and delivered to their ordinary : which ordi- 
ce nary, having fuch perſons in their cuſtody, might degrade 
( them, and fend them to the king's bench to be detained :” and 
„ whereas many having the benefit of their clergy, and being 
« afterwards committed to their ordinary, eſeaped out of | 
cc ſuch an eſcape ſhould be deemed felotiy.” The ſtatute of 
mortmain having been evaded by certain feofments of land to 
the uſe of a church, which differed but little from it, all fuck 
feofments by another ſtatute were declared void. But that which 
laid the foundation of the breach which afterwards enſued with 
the court of Rome, was an act concerning annats or firſt fruits 
of biſhopricks, paid uſually to the holy ſee; and - which was 
_ paſſed in this parliament very chearfully. In the preamble it is 


priſon, 


ſet forth, that the kingdom was impoveriſhed daily, by the great 


ſums of money ſent to Rome for firſt fruits, and palls, and bulls ; 
no leſs than a hundred and fixty thouſand pounds having been 
beginning of the reign 
king; and more was likely ſhortly to be tranſported, as many of 

aged and inſirm: that the annats were 


paid on that ſcore, ſince 


the biſhops were very 


of the late 


founded on no law, and introduced only as a contribution to- 


Wards carrying on a war againſt infidels, t which however they 


_ never had been applied: and that the court of Rome claimed 


a chriſtian prince the king was 


Wor- H. 


bound to hinder. 
/ «ns EU 


It was there- 
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fore enacted, that the payment of firſt fruits ſhould be for ever 
reſtrained, under the forfeiture of the lands and goods and pro- 
fits of the ſee of him that ſhould pay any more: that five pounds 
in the hundred, according to the annual value of the bithop- 
ricks, all charges deducted, ſhould be paid in conſideration of 
the bulls : and that in caſe the bulls were reſtrained in tlie court 
of Rome on account of this regulation, the elected biſhop ſhould 


be conſecrated by the archbiſhop of the province, if an arch- 
bio p by any two biſhops in the realm whom the king ſhould 
appoint ; and being ſo conſecrated, they ſhould be inveſted with 


all the rights of their ſee in as full IT ample a manner as here- 
tofore. But however as they were not willing to come to extre- 
mities, they declared it to be in the king's power, to void, or 
confirm, this act within two years; and if his majeſty and the 
pope ſhall make any compoſition for theſe annats, it ſhould have 
the full force and authority of a law, But if his holineſs ſhould 
take occaſion from this act, to vex the king or his ſubjects with | 


interdicts or excommunications, ſuch cenſures ſhould not be ex- 
ecuted nor publiſhed, and the ſacraments and other parts of di- 
vine ſervice ſhould be adminiſtred notwithſtanding, as they were 
always wont to be. This was a fatal blow, the 3 ſees, to the ſu- 


5 premacy of the pope; and, by putting it abſolutely within the kings 


power or direction, was evidently procured by his miniſters; 


that he might uſe it or not, as he could bring his holineſs to 3 


make his marriage null, or as the pope continued to refuſe com- 


plying with his requeſt. Upon this account tho it had the form 


of an act at this time, it had not its final confiraiation by the 


8 s letters patents till the next year. 


We aſt now look a little abroad and. for the ——_ of the 
king's ſuit at Rome. The pope, at the inſtance of the impe- 
rialiſts, had wrote a letter to the king in the beginning of this 


year, to complain of his majeſty's putting away the queen, and 


living with one ANNE as his wife; to the ſcandal of the world, 
in contempt of the apoſtolic ſee whilſt his ſuit was ſtill depending, 
and in defiance of a prohibition to the contrary. About the 
ſame time, Ds. BENNET was ſent to Rome by the king, 
with the opinions of the univerſities and the men of learning, on 
the ſubject of his marriage, and the pope's diſpenſation. Beſides 
the inſtructions which were given the doctor, the king ſent the 
pope a letter, to make a remonſtrance againſt the inſincerity 0 
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his holineſs; who had granted a commiſſion to try his cauſe, and 
given not only a promiſe to confirm the ſentence which the le- 


gates ſhould 44 but had alſo ſent a decretal bull to annull the 
marriage in the hands of Cametjivs : and yet theſe were all re- 
voked under a pretence, that he could not juſtly grant them; 


condemning at one time, what he had allowed of at another. 
His majeſty alſo made a complaint, that the pope. had not cat- 


_ ried himſelf in this buſineſs, as became CHRIST's vicar ; but un- 


conſtantly, and deceitfully : and his majeſty perceiving, that the 
apoſtolic ſee was deſtitute of that learning by which it ſhould be 


directed, had conſulted many able ere and divines; whoſe 


judgments differed much from thoſe few that were about the 
pope, and who thought the law prohibiting his marriage was 


moral and indiſpenſible. Some apologies were made for the free- 


dom of theſe expreſſions ; and then his majeſty condeſcended to 
aſſure his holineſs, that unleſs he was compelled, he did not in- 


tend to impugn the authority of the holy ſee any further; mean- 
| ing only by what he had done to reduce it within its firſt and an- 


cient limits: he deſired the pope therefore to conform himſelf to 


the opinions of ſo many learned men, and to do his office and 


duty. The. pope perceiving by this letter, and by the accounts 
which had been ſent him of what had paſſed in England, that 


his authority was declining apace, reſolved to do all he could in 


order to recover it by force or treaty. To this purpoſe he ordered 


a citation to be made out, requiring HzNnzy to appear at Rome, 


in perſon, or by proxy, to anſwer the appeal which the queen 
had made about bee mi, 3 


Whether Fl were any funds 4 to be f Hae in the canon 
law or not, ſufficient to excuſe the king's appearance at the tri- 


bunal of Rome, it is certain that the prerogative of the crown of 


England made ſuch a citation ridiculous and abſurd. S1z Epwarp 
Karnsg however was ſent, in the new character of the king's 
excuſator, to plead his majeſty's right to refuſe appearance; and 


BoxNER, a bold and ambitious eccleſiaſtick, who courted prefer- 
ment at any rate, was ſent over with him. Sis E. KARNE, as a 


civilian, was to remonſtrate againſt the citation from Rome, as 
irregular, and illegal: but as threatnings were to be uſed: with 
the pope and cardinals as well as arguments, BoN NE R was eſteemed 
the fitteſt for this employment; who had ſhewn a great deal of 
zeal in the king's diſpute, and was of a n hery temper. 


Upon 
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order, and proteſting againſt this, the former order was renewed: 
the Imperialiſts, and the queen's council, were fo diſſatisfied at 
this, that they would not appear in the confiſtory, which gave 


a diſtruſt of their cauſe. 


| Rome of a prieſt having been impriſoned in England for preach- 
| hereſy and impriſoned by the archbiſhop, e to the king 


in his remonſtrances againlt theſe proceedings to the king's am- 
anſwer; and made him ſenſible that every thing of this kind 
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Upon their arrival at Rome, they found the confiſtary much di- 
vided. The faction of the Imperialiſts preſſed the pope with 
great vehemence to proceed againſt the king; and the cardinal; 
who ſtood neuter, were of another mind, and thought it Gange 
rous: they ſaw by the act which had paſſed in England againſt 
annats, that the 3 was determined to adhere ſteadily to 
the king in all his ce e BF Rhee wh 
they were therefore of opinion, that Hznxy ſhould not be too 
much incenſed. Amidft theſe jarring ſentiments, finding the 
cardinal Ravenna had the greateſt tne in the -conſiſtory, who 
had oppoſed the king's excule for not , the Englith mi- 
niſters were reſolved, if poſſible, to gain then on their ſe. Ds, 
Benner therefore made it his buſineſs to attempt the integrity 
of the cardinal : and at laſt by making him a promiſe, under his 
hand, of monaſteries or other benefices from the king of Prance, 
of fix thouſand ducats a year, and the firſt vacant biſhoprick in 
England till that of Ely fell, which he was then to have, the 
conſcience of Ravenna was very well perſuaded of the juſtice of 
HzNRv's cauſe. Two or three other cardinals were won by the 
fame arguments; and the king's plea was admitted to be heard 
in the conſiſtory. The Imperialiſts oppoſed this; and procured 
a new order, that the plea ſhould be heard in a congregation of 
cardinals before the pope. But KARNRE adhering to the former 


KarNE an opportunity to charge them with contumacy, and 


Whilſt this aer was carrying on, an account was „We to 
ing up the pope s authority; and of another prieſt, ſuſpected of 
as ene lord, and being ſet at liberty. If the pope was warm 


baſſadors, the ambaſſadors were not wanting in a vigorous 


might have been prevented, if his holineſs had done juſtice to the 
king. At the fame time, a bull was deſired for a commiſſion, 
to erect fix new biſhopricks in England, and to endow them 


with the revenues of ſome monaſteries that were to be ſuppreſſed. 
EIS, The 
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The bull was granted, and ſent away: but cardinal Ravenna 
was ſo intent on his bargain with DR. BERN NET, that the ambaſ- 


ſadors were obliged to promiſe him the ſee of Cheſter, one of 


the new intended biſhopricks. He had declared himſelf from the 


beginning, againſt admitting the king's excuſe for not obeying 


the pope's citation; and ſo could not ſerve his majeſty in that 


particular : : he therefore adviſed, that the king would ſend a 


proxy to examine into the merits of the cauſe, in which it 
would be eaſy for him, without any ſuſpicion, to engage on the 
king's ide and to do him eminent ſervice. In ſhort the cardinals 
grew weary, and complained of the length of the debate; 


which the ambaſſadors thought ungrateful towards a monarch, 


who had done ſo much for the court of Rome. Beſides, the 
Imperialiſts had been the chief occaſion of the delays, by their 


cavils and allegations which were frivolous and fraudulent ; and 
it was unreaſonable therefore in that faction to complain of the 


tediouſneſs of the procels. At length it was reſolved, as the va- 
cation was coming on, that they would neither allow of, nor 
reject, the king s plea of excuſe; but that the pope and the col- 


lege of cardinals ſhould write a letter to the king, to entreat him 
to ſend a proxy for determining the cauſe in the following winter. 
With this letter Boxnnzz was ent to England; and inſtructed 


privately by the cardinals, who had been gained to HRNRV's in- 
tereſt, that it would be impoſſible to admit his excuſatory plea; 


becauſe as the debate turned chiefly on the diſpenſing power of 
the pope, it could not be committed to legates, but muſt be 


judged by his holineſs and the conſiſtory. He was moreover di- 


rected to aſſure the king, that the pope was now fo diffatisfied 


with the emperor, and inelined ſo much to the French faction, 


that there would YE" no . | in e the W to 2 Boll. 
neſs's decifion. ' Joo e 73601 0 IL 


22 


Wut chis Ars gctrst af of: he king'sy 8 was das delayed; and 


care: at Rome, another ſeſſion of parliament” was held in 
England; in which it was moved by one TxursE of the houſe 
of commons, that they ſhould addreſs the king to bring the 

queen back to the Curt; with many reflexions on the inconve- 
niences that were likely to follow, if the divorce ſhould take 
place; particularly with "gene to the illegitimacy of the prin- 


ceſs. The king being informed of this motion, took fire imime- 


diately; ; and ſending be che . 755 reprimanded him very ſe- 
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04 THE ECCUESIASTI CAL. Boox X. 
verely for permitting a motion of that kind in an affair which 


they could not determine. His majeſty added; that it was an al- 


fair which touched his ſoul, and that he had therefore often 
wiſhed the marriage had been legal; but the doctors and learned 


men of the univerſities having pronounced it null and deteſtable, 


he was now obliged in conſcience to abſtain from the company 


of the queen. Whatever others might imagine, he aſſured the 


ſpeaker, that his deſire of a divorce. was not owing to any wan- 
ton appetite ;, which was uſually cooled at his time of life, being 
then one and forty years old. But except in Spain or Portugal, 
he could never find that any man had ſo much as married two 
ſiſters, if the firſt were carnally known ; and that he believed no 
chriſtian man, before himſelf, had e his brother's wife, 
which was abhorred among all nations. He again aſſured him 


therefore, that his conſcience was troubled; and deſired him N 


to report it to the houſe for their latisfaction. 


Whillt the parliament was ee in this, * omit, * 
public affairs, the conyocation agreed to ſend ſome of their body 
to wait upon the king; with a petition, that he would preſerve 


the liberties of the church, which both himſelf and his proge- 
nitors had hitherto protected. Accordingly two biſhops and 
abbots, the dean of the king's chapel, and his almoner, pre- 


ſented this petition; to which his majeſty ſent them an anſwer in 


writing, requiring I. that no | conſtitution - or. ordinance , ſhall 
e hereafter by the clergy be enacted, promulged,, or put in ex- 
« ecution, unleſs the king's highneſs do approve the ſame by his 
. high authority and royal iy oy - and his advice and favour 
cc be alſo: interpoſed for the execution of every ſuch conſtitution, 
cc to be made in time coming among his helineſs's ſubjects. 
II. © That whereas divers of the conſtitutions provincial, which 


« have been heretofore enacted, be thought not only much pre- 
judicial to the King's prerogative royal, but alſo much one- 


A 


“ rous to his holineſs's ſubjects, it be committed to the examina- 
ec tion and judgment of thirty two perſons, | whereof ſixteen 
„to be of the upper and lower houſe of the tem porality, and 


« other ſixteen of the clergy, all to be appointed by the kings 
« highneſs: ſo that finally whichſoever of the ſaid conſtitu 


Ke — ſhall be thought po determined, by the moſt part of 
c the ſaid thirty two perſons, worthy to be abrogated — an- 


60 nulled, the lame-t to be ara taken away and to be of no 
_ | $61 force 


3 
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« force and ſtrength; III. That all other of the ſaid conſtitu- 
tions, which ſtand with "God's laws and the king's, do ſtand 
in full firengel and power; the king's royal aſſent being given 
« to the fame.” The convocation were put into great diſorder 

upon receiving this meſſage; and after much conſultation and 
perplexity, it was reſolved, to ſend four of the upper and fix of 
the lower houſe to the dine of Roch STRER, by whoſe advice 


2 


A 


0 


they were inclined to govern themſelves in this affair. The king, 


being informed to whom the matter of his meſſage was referred, 
and knowing the principles of biſhop FishER in favour of the 
ſupremacy, ſent for the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, and 


twelve of their members, to come to him; eight of the lords be- 
ing at that time with him. When they were aſſembled, he told 


them, that he thought the clergy of the realm had been his ſub- 
jects wWholly; but now he had perceived that they were but half 
his ſubjects, and ſcarcely that. For all the prelates at their con- 
ſecration take an oath to the pope, contrary to the oath they take 
to him; ſo that they ſeem to be the ſubjects of the pope, rather 
than che ſubjects of the king. He therefore delivered them a 


copy of both the oaths, requiring them to take ſuch order in this 


affair that he might not be deluded of his ſpiritual ſubjects. The 


ſpeaker being returned to the houſe, the two oaths were red; 


but as the parliament. was obliged to break up on account of a 
plague, there was nothing done further in this buſineſs then. 
The clergy however were under a great diſtraction ; the king was 
reſolved, "they: ſaw, to carry his point; and the parliament was 
diſpoſed to comply with him in every thing againſt the immuni- 


ties of the church. Under theſe difficulties, they finally con- 


ſented to a ſubmiſſion; which led the vac as we Kn ſee, to a 
total renunciation of: the popes 8 nie 


g 1 


As PR * i 3 was up, Sm Tuo. Fong the . 


chancellor, obtained leave of the king to reſign his office. HHe 


had 


villingly concurred in the ſtatutes of Premunire; as being 


of the ſame opinion with thoſe who were cutting off the illegal 
= juriſdiction which the popes had exerciſed in England. But when 


he ſaw by the king's deſigns, that a total rupture was likely to 
follow, he deſired to be excuſed from going thoſe lengths which 
the court intended. He had moreover ſome invincible objections 
againſt the kings divorce: and being apprehenſi ve that further 


ange 3 -which by vie of bioffce, and 


yet 
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t contrary to his conſcience, he muſt be engaged in, he never 
i _ ceaſed ſolliciting that he might have leave to deliver up the great 
„ ſeal, till he had the king's conſent. As he had ſuſtained this 
* great office with more adroitneſs, wiſdom, and integrity, than 
1 was ever ſeen before; ſo he retired from it with a greatneſs of 
mind, which was equ al to what was pretended by the ancient 
ö philoſophers in ſuch caſes; not being able to defray even the ne- 
f ceſſary expences of his private ys when. be had diveſted him- 
or of this LEE 1311 


it About his tine Wall Wars: bhi of e 
| after filling that ſee about eight and twenty years. He held the 
| great ſeal for the firſt ſeven years of the king's reign, till Wotszy 
by his ill treatment obliged him to reſign it; whoſe power and 
intereſt with the king and the court of Rome were ſo much 
greater than the archbiſhop's, that, during all the cardinal's ad- 
miniſtration, he was little more than the ſhadow of a metropo- 
litan. As he was a man of parts and principle, ſo he could not 
ſee the inſolence and depravity of the cardinal without complain- 
ing of it to the king; which put the prelates upon ill terme 
with one another as long as Worszy lived. As little as he would 
ſtoop to that haughty miniſter, he was ſubmiſſive enough to the 
king; and in all his public ſpceches addreſſed him with a flattery 
very unbecoming a churchman of the higheſt dignity, He is 
laid to have underſtood the intereſt af the nation, and the 
canon law, as well as moſt men of his time; and if we ma 
from the ſeverity with which he perſecuted the Lol- 
8 4 he underſtood them better than the principles of his 
religion. His conduct in this reſpect admits of no excuſe, 
but that of a zeal which was 4 according to know- 
ledge. He was a friend to men of merit and Emig if they 
were unſuſpected of hereſy; and encouraged a more rational and 
uſeful knowledge, than was to be acquired by the learning of 
the ſchools. But yet we read of no public benefactions, no 
=_ endowments in favour: of learning or religion; which, 3 
It dering he held the primacy almoſt thirty years, will give us no 
great idea of his charity and benevolence. The lengths which 
. be weat wo blige the king, as chancellor of the 3 
. Oeford, in the affair of his marriage, and in, ſetting, the hand 
= wall Kal of biſhop. Frsnx without that prelate's ji x as we 
dane tern, A muſt * to be juſti ted by thoſe who found, high 
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the piety. of archbiſhop Waxman. He was certainly very 
open to the impreſſions of hope and fear; and with very good 
intentions towards religion, bath avarice and timidity were ſo pre- 
dominant, as to take off all the luſtre of his ends in his own, 
and ſucceding ** Iich 


5 The ſer of Canterbury. deing thus. vacant. by the death of 
Waxman, the king ſaw it was of importance to the deſigns 
which he had then in hand, that it ſhould be filled with a man 


of learning and great abilities. Whether there was no one at 


that time on the bench of biſhops whom HENRY thought qualifi- 


ed in all reſpects for that high Kues ; or, whether he had an 
inclination to raiſe CRAN MRR to it at once, as a reward for the 


ſervice he had already done him, and that he might bind him 


ſtill faſter in his intereſts, we are not informed: but as ſoon as 


Wannau was dead, the king ſent to CRanwes, then in Germany 


upon his majeſty's buſineſs, to acquaint him with his intention 


of advancing him to the ſee of Canterbury, and to deſire him to 
return . in order to take poſſeſſion of it. But CRANUAR 
had difficulties to get over before he could embrace this great of- 


fer; and even at laſt embraced it rather in obedience to the king, 
than to gratify any paſſion of his own for power and grandeur. 15 

It appears, I think, from all his conduct, that he had a true and 
primitive ſenſe of the great duties ariſing from ſuch an important 
ſtation ; which, in a like his, the charms of ſtatelineſs 


could ſcarcely =. He muſt ſee the ſtorm which was 


then riſing 3 the court of Rome; which would add greatly 


to the duties of a metropolitan, whoſe buſineſs it was to direct 


it; and which could ſcarcely be directed, without obloquy, with- 


anger. He . the 
obſtinacy with which HENRY perſevered in the meaſures which 


out ehvy, and without 


he once approved; and yet how inconſtant he was in his favour 
to his beſt and moſt faithful ſervants. Tho CxaNMERR wanted 
neither courage nor wiſdom, yet he had a natural fimplicity and 
open heartedneſs, which might perhaps give him an averſion to 
the courts. of princes; where nothing prevails fo little as truth 
and candour. 9 were not all the difficulties which Cx Au- 
MER had to ſtruggle with, in his way to the ſee of Canterbury, 
nor perhaps the moſt important. He bad red many of the books of 
Lurhzx, and converſed with many of his followers whilſt he 


lined in Germany, which had gin 1 
Vol. II. of 
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68 THE ECCLESIASTICAL Boox X. 
of the uſurpations of the court of Rome; whoſe claims he 
thought unſcriptural and unjuſt. Beſides theſe objections, there 
was another, which might probably lie neareſt his heart of any 
which was his love of a young lady, whom he was then about 
to take for his ſecond wife. The canon law did not permit a 
prieſt to marry at all; and for a biſhop to be twice married was 
more irregular ſtill, Upon all theſe conſiderations, CRANMER 
was in no haſte to return to England : and if he had no hopes 
that the king's inclinations to him might cool, and another might 
be preferred to the primacy by his delay, yet it is certain he was 
as backward in accepting the ſee of Canterbury, as the king 
had found others forvard in ſoliciting for a mitre. But his de- 
clining the primacy in this manner, eſpecially as the king was 
ignorant of his reaſons, inſtead of abating his majeſty's inclina- 


tions towards him, ſerved only to confirm the high opinion he 


had conceived of CxAxMER, and to make him infiſt upon his 


accepting the poſt he had offered him. The king being thus re- 
ſolute, the doctor privately married the lady whom he was 


in love with, and returned to England to obey the king. 


Whilſt CAN MER was taken up in ballancing theſe objections 
in his mind, the lady A. Bor EVN was created marchioneſs of 


Pembroke; in order to bring her up by degrees to the rank in- 

tended for her by the king. A jealouſy of the emperor's in- 
creaſing power had united Hznxv and the king of France in a 
ſolemn treaty : and to confirm it with more pomp, an inter- 


view was appointed between the two monarchs, at Bologne, and 


Calais. The king of England carried the lady PzxMBroxs, and 
a ſplendid train; and was received by Francis on the road to 
Bologne with all the magnificence that ean be imagined. A 
league againſt the Turk was the pretended buſineſs of this inter- 
view; but the real ſecret on the fide of HENRY, was to com- 
plain of the pope's injuſtice in the affair of his divorce, and 
to perſuade Fxancis to take his part againſt the ſee of Rome; 
as in a matter which concerned all the princes of Chriſtendom. 
But if HENRY wanted to cajoll the king of France into his mea- 
fures, by pretending how injurious” the infolence of the pope 
was to the dignity of every ſovereign, Francis was not without 
his deſign upon the king of England in this interview: and mak- 
ing as many complaints againſt the exactions and ill uſage of the 
ſee of Rome, - propoſed to: trie what fair means would do, 80 | 

2 | "I x4 9 __ . fore 
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fore they came to extremities : in order to conceal from HNRY 


the true motives of an interview which he intended to have with 
the pope; and which were no leſs than to conclude a marriage, 
| between his ſon, and a niece of CLEM ENT's. In the mean time, 
till he could trie at this interview what he could obtain in behalf 


of both, he adviſes HENRY to conſummate his intended mar- 
riage 3. and neither to go in perſon to Rome about his divorce, 
nor to truſt the ſecrets of his conſcience to any proxy. He like- 


wiſe promiſed to aſſiſt him all that was in his power, if his mar- 
riage with the lady PzMBroxs was called in queſtion ; and even 
threatened, if the exactions of the pope upon the French clergy 
were not redreſſed, that he would agree with the king of Eng- 
land upon other remedies. With theſe mutual civilities, in 
which both ſides it is probable, were alike ſincere, the interview 
was concluded; 3 and HENRY returned with the pleaſing proſpect 


of a firm ally in the king of France. But we e muſt once more 


return to the buſineſs of the divorce. 


When the brief was diſpatched requiring the y to ſend a 


proxy to Rome at the end of the vacation, the pope made the 
following offers: that if HENRY would name any indifferent 


place out of his own dominions, he would ſend a legate, and 


two auditors of the Rota, to form the proceſs, reſerving only 
the ſentence to himſelf; and if the princes of Chriſtendom would 


agree to a truce of three. or four years, he would call a general 


council before it ſhould be expired. In anſwer to theſe over- 
tures, SIR. Tao. ELLior was ſent ambaſſador to his. holineſs,, to 


give him thanks for em from the king; and to acquaint him 
= the reaſons why his majeſty, could not accept them. As to 
the affair of the truce and the general council, the miniſter was 
to inform the pope, that his maſter could receive no propoſitions 

of that ſort, without a communication with the king of France, 


his friend and ally: and tho his majeſty did not doubt the 


juſtice of a 8 council when it was aſſembled, yet conſider- 
ing the ſituation which the emperor was then in with reſpect to 
the Lutherans, the king did not judge that this was a proper 
time to call one. But as to the buſineſs of the divorce, the 
ambaſſadour was to repreſent, that how much inclined ſoever 
the king ſhould be, if he was a Private perſon, to ſhew his devo- 


tion for the holy fre, in obeying the citation to appear at Rome, 


Jet: it was a. part of his Pm as King 25 England, and 
what 
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what he owed to his ſubjects, that all matrimonial catiſes ſhould 
be originally judged within his kingdom]; according to the gene- 
ral councils, and ancient cuſtoms, by which the Engliſh chureh 
was governed; to which his majeſty hoped the pope would Have 
regard, The royal authority was a poifit to which the king was 
bound by the oath at his coronation; and without the conſent of 
his realm, he could not fubmit himſelf to a foreign power and 
juriſdiction. The ambafſadour was therefore to repreſent, how 
much his majeſty confided in the juſtice of his holineſs, not to 
deſire a violation of the immunities of his crown, not to bring 


them into difpute ; as they had hitherto been enjoyed without 


intruſion. But tho he was to defire that the diſcuffion of the 
divorce might be referred to the church of England, and to uſe 
his utmoſt fkill and diligence to proctre it; yet if he found a 
real intention in the pope to ſerve the king in his ſentence, the 
ambaſſadour was inſtructed to cede that article to the ſatisfaction 
of the holy ſee. That the way to this negotiation might be 
made more ſmooth and eaſy, ELLiorT carried an offer to the 
cardinal Ravenna of the biſhoprick of Lichfield 'jtft then 
vacant ; with a further promiſe from the king of the ſee of Ely. 


Whilſt this affair was depending, und ſoon after his return 


8 from France, on tlie fourteenth of N ovember decording to Hol- 
ILINGSHEAD, the king was privately married to the lady A. Bo- 


LEYN, by LEE, made afterwards biſhep of Lichfield, in the pre- 
ſence of the duke of Norfolk, her father, mother, brother, and 
DR. CRANMER. All the hiſtorians are agreed in the perſons pre- 
ſent at the ſolemnity; but $row, and biſhop Gop wN ſay, that 
the marriage was not entered into till the twenty fifth of Janu- 

ary. One would be apt to think that they are all miſtaken as 
to the day; or as to CRAN MER being one of the party at the 
wedding. Biſhop BUunNET affirms, that STow-had no grounds 
for ſaying, that the marriage was on the twenty fifth of January. 
But if what his lordſhip has copied from the other hiſtorians is 


true, and what all of them report, that Crxanmtx was preſent, 


then the king could not be married on the fourteenth of No- 
vember. Archbiſhop WARHAM died on the twenty third of 
Avguſt: CRANMER was then in Germany; and if he did not 


and biſhop BURN RT ſeems to allow, then he could not be pre- 
ſent at the King's marriage in November. He might be retutnead 


2 T 
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by the twenty fifth of. January; but then the birth of the prin- 
ceſs on the ſeventh of September claſhes with that day, and makes 
the child to have been born either two months before its time, 
or impeaches the chaſtity of her mother; neither of which was 


ever mentioned. It ſeems probable therefore to me, that CRAN- 


MER was not preſent; which is further confirmed by his not per- 
forming the ceremony. The fact however is not material: the 
marriage was certainly ſolemnized very privately, and indeed very 
imprudently. Either the formal proceſs, which was afterwards 
carried on, to declare the former marriage null, ſhould have 


preceded this; or this being once ſolemnized, on the judgment 
of ſo many divines and univerſities, ſnould have reſted there; 
and no ſuch proceſs ſnould have taken place, as was afterwards 


formed againſt the queen. But the king was impatient to enjoy 


his miſtreſs; and no conſiderations of ; prudence ; could reſtrain 


him. How well this agreed with his declaration to the ſpeaker 
about ſix months before, let the reader judge. . 


The vacation at Rome was now over; and HENRY was cited 
to appear there, in perſon, or by proxy, to anſwer the queen's 
appeal. Againſt this citation SIR E. KARNE proteſted, as a thing 


his maſter was not bound to; inſiſting on the determinations of 


the univerſities of Paris and Orleans to that effect. At the ſame 
time, inſtructions were ſent to DR. BEN NET, to propoſe to the 
pope as from himſelf, and not by authority from his court, either 
to let the affair be judged in England, according to the decree 
of the council of Nice, by the archbiſhop of CanTERBURY and 


the clergy of his province; or that the king ſhould name one 


judge, the queen ſhould name another, the French king a third, 


heard in England in either of theſe methods, and the queen 


ſhould appeal from the ſentence, it ſhould be referred to three 

delegates; one to be named by HxxRV, another by the king of 
France, and the third by the court of Rome: and that theſe 
ſhould trie the appeal in an indifferent place. But the pope 
would not conſent to any of theſe propoſals; and told BENNRT, 


that fince his maſter ſtood ſo cloſe to his prerogative, he ſhould 
govern himſelf by the ſame meaſures, and not take the proceſs 
out of the common courſe. It was eaſy enough indeed to ſee, 


that in all theſe overtures the king was ſure of carrying his point: 


and it is likewiſe as plain, that if the pope durſt have complied 
| — 5 een 
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with him he would have done it with all his heart; for he had no 
inclination to loſe the Engliſh nation. The emperor was the 
cauſe of all the difficulties which aroſe upon this head: the em- 
peror threatened the pope, if he decided the cauſe againft his 


_ aunt; and he had it in his power to put his threats in execution. 


For this reaſon it was, that HxNRVY propoſed expedients, where- 
by he was ſure of carrying his point; but for the ſame reaſon it 


was, that the pope could not accept them. Had not the em- 


peror interfered, his holineſs would have made no more difficulty 
in annulling the marriage of the king of England with queen 
CATHARINE, than his predeceſſor Jurius did in diſpenſing with 


it. In ſhort the pope would have contented HENRY, au Hen- 
RY would have ſubmitted to the pox s authority, and remained 
an obedient fon to the holy ſee. On the one hand therefore it 


may be inferred, that if es king n to renounce the pa- 


pal authority, it was not ſo much from a conviction of its being 
an uſurpation, how much ſoever he mi ght believe it afterwards, 


as from ſeeing no other way to get out EE the plunge he had 
been hurried into by his paſſions. On the other hand, if the pope 
paſſed ſentence againſt Henzy, it was not ſo much from: a belief 
that his marriage with CarHABZINR was juſt and lawful, as to fave 


the honour of the holy ſee, and to comply with * menaces 


of the emperor. Shall we not ſtop here to adore the ſecret 
ways of providence, which made a reconciliation with the King 


and pope impracticable, in order to bring about an event, which 


was to be attended with ſuch 1 to e ad reli- 
Sen, in the * nation! 5 2 


A 440 of Oelen liens Was inden £ "IR an event, 
to fave the honour of chriſtianity, and the lives of many good 
and deſerving g people; whoſe only crime was believing the new 


teſtament in its original purity, againſt the doctrines + purga- 
tory, and the real preſence. I have not chought it neceſſary, 


to give the particulars of all the cruel executions, which 2 
poor wretches underwent with an amazing firmneſs. They are 
too ſhocking to humanity, and too ſcandalous to the benevolent 
and charitable ſpirit of CHRIS T's religion, to be related by me 
without extreme uneaſineſs. The truth of hiſtory indeed re- 
quires, that nothin g material ſhould be omitted nor / concealed: 
and therefore, tho I have not given a minute detail of all the 
tortures and burnings for Ss hien are to be met with i in 
. Fox, 
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Fox, and many other writers, yet I have not paſſed over the 
_ relentleſs cruelty of the clergy, without any notice. I have 
already ſhewn the reader, that many of the eccleſiaſticks in this 
reign were ſo bathed in blood, that "they ſeem to have diveſted 
themſelves of thoſe impreſſions of pity and © compaſſion, which 
are natural even to men that are without religion. I will now 
proceed to give him an inſtance of it at this time, which will 
juſti this charge; and which, believe, is the laſt inſtance, 
in which their een was permitted in the reign of HENRY. 


The king had now proceeded very 55 in his breach with the 
court of tag ; which had given 50 new preachers ſuch encou- 
ragement, that they aſſembled their followers with leſs caution, 
and ſpoke in their aſſemblies with more freedom. It was there- 
fore thought neceſſary, that his majeſty ſhould convince the 
world by Fw ſignal evidence, that he had no intention to make 
a er 2 the doctrines of religion: and nothing could do this 
more effectually, than a vigorous proſecution of theſe heretical 
leaders. The crafty GARDIN ER, whom the reader remembers 
to have wriggled himſelf into the ſee of Wincheſter, had com- 
plied. with the king in his ſecond marriage, and his oppoſition to 
the court of Kew; tho in his heart as full of zeal for the pa- 
pal intereſt, as of malice towards thoſe who were for rooting it 
out in England. The way therefore which he took to draw the 
king into his cruel and blood thirſty meaſures, was to infinuate 
to 1 upon all occaſions, that the extinction of hereticks with 
the utmolt rigour, would Juſtify his other tt; > eta inſt the 
pope; and effectually convince the world, that he was s Rl ! in 
his principles a good catholic king. The hereticks however, 
maugre all his fiery zeal, were not to be extinguiſhed by flame 
and torture: and among others one PRITR, a young man and 
an excellent ſcholar, whom Wols EY had intended for his col- 
lege at Oxford, had wrote againſt the doctrine of tranſubſtan- 
tration. This was a favourite topick at that time, and believed 
firmly by the king to the day Ti his death: the zealots there- 
2 were much provoked at "his bold attack; and if they had 
ated themſelves with anſwering. it by the pen of SIR Taro. 
Tv = they had not counteracted the laws of that religion, for 
which they were ſuch vehement and buſy advocates, But their 
zeal could not ſtop at ſuch a temperate ee : Fairh was 
nates in priſon, TY keades with i irons in a very W —_—_ : 
ut 
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but this did not hinder him from writing an anſwer to vindicate 
his belief; and ſuch an anſwer as may convince us of the force 
of truth. Six THO. Mons was their great champion, on whom 
all the clergy reſted their cauſe, and 6ne of the beſt writers of 
his time: but all his wit and eloquence which was laid out upon 
this ſubje&, ſerve only to ſhew his dexterity in defending error; 
whilſt the writings of Fairy, amidft all his diſadvantages, car- 
Tied conviction to thoſe who were not predetermined. He 

ed clearly from the ſcripture, © that after conſecration, | the 4 
« ments were ſtill bread and wine, and were ſo called by our 
c ſaviour and his apoſtles: and if the ſcriptures had been 
« filent, our ſenſes ſhew that their nature is not changed, but 
<« that they are in the ſame manner ſubject to corruption; which 


. ©« cannot be ſaid of the body of CHRIST.“ He confirmed this 


by many paſſages out of the fathers; who all aſſerted, that the 
elements in the euchariſt were only the myſteries, ſigns, or 
figures of the body and blood of Currsr. He brought like- 
wile ſeveral clinch to prove, that the firſt Chriſtians knew 

nothing of the conſequences which follow from the doctrine of 
the real preſence 3 ſuch as a body being in more places than one 
at a time, of its being there in the manner of a {pirit, or of the 


_ worſhip to be given to the body of Carisr in the euchariſt, 


This was a groſs idolatry which the church of Rome had built 
upon this doctrine, and carried along with it a corruption of the 
evangelical worſhip of Gov : but where men believed only a 


corporeal preſence, as in Germany, as a matter merely ſpecula- 


tive, without leading them on to any practical error, in that 
caſe, he was of opinion, it might be tolerated ; and that the 


peace of the church ſhould not be broken fog an opinion 


that only reſted on the mind; neither was the belief of it, 
in either ways. an article of faith chat was noceſſary to falva- | 


tion. 


But evict the > neſs and rebel wich — | 


this author wrote, the men in power, and the king himſelf, were 


ſo bigotted to this doctrine, that they were determined Frirn 
ſhould be confuted, or burnt. To this purpoſe he was brought 
in a judicial way before the biſhop of Loxpon, aſſiſted by * 


biſhops of WIxcHE STERN, and LincotN; who objected to him 


his opinions about the real preſence, and purgatory. He an- 


ſwered as to the firſt, that he neither found it in the ſcriptures, 
nor 
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nor in any ancient approved authors, and he would not admit of 
any thing as an article of faith, without clear and certain grounds; 
becauſe he did not believe chat the authority of the church ex- 
tended ſo far. As to the ſecond, it was his opinion, that there 
was no purgatory for the ſoul aer it was departed from the 

body: and as he believed, ſo he had ſpoke and written; but he 
thought neither part a necellh A article of faith. The biſhops 
took a great deal of pains to induce him to change his ſentiments, 
but in vain: and when they threatened to proceed to a final ſen- 
tence, he replied without any emotion, let judgment be done 
in righteouſneſs. As Wh as the zeal of theſe three pre- 
lates was, they ſeemed to have a tenderneſs for this young man; 

and the biſhop of Lox DO pronounced the ſentence, he ſaid, 

with great grief of heart. But to ſhew how men can delude 
themſelves, even to the mocking of Gop when they are actuated 
by zeal, tho they knew, and intended, that he ſhould be burnt, 
there was a clauſe in his ſentence, © beſeechin g by the bowels of 
our Lord JIESvs Cunfsr, that this execution may be ſo mo- 
« derate, that the rigour thereof may not be too extreme.” He 
was accordingly brought to the ſtake in Smithfield, with an ig- 
norant apprentice, who denied the real preſence, and would do, 
he faid, as FxiTn did; where they both ſuffered withan amazing 
conſtancy: and courage. Thus was a modeſt, moderate, virtuous 


young man, of great parts and learning, cruelly burnt for not 
believing ſome of the doctrines of religion to be neceſſary arti- 


cles of our faith. It is impoſlible to reflect upon theſe tranſac- 
tions, without the higheſt indignation againſt the men who could 
act ſo contrary to the ſpirit of CxTs 's religion in the name of 
Cnxlsr; and without bleſſing Gop that it is our lot to live in 

times of Mbe light and charity. This was however the laſt act 
of eccleſiaſtical eruelty againſt the lives of men, in the reign of 
HENRY; and I leave i it wie 1 to return to affairs of ano- 
ther nature. 5 1 eee LOT 


we ſod as 8 was come am Gonnaity y. 'the king! ent! | 
to the pope to demand the bulls for his promotion : and tho it 
may be eaſily imagined, that the advancement of a man to the 
ſee of Canterbury, who had gone thro moſt of the courts of 
Europe diſputing againſt the pope's diſpenſing power, and who 
had lived in great familiarity with ſome of the chief Lutherans in 


1 could be no very 1 a ſtep to the ſee of Rome; 
Vol. II. Ee Jet 
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yet che pope had no inęlination to itritate the king too nk, 


him from all cenſures. The fourth is directed to the ſuffragans of 
the clergy within the dioceſe of Canterbury ; and the ſeventh to 
lands r the archbiſhop of Canterbury to receive and acknow- 


him the pall ; and the desench was to direct the archbiſhop of 
that was to be taken to the pope. He delivered the bulls to the 


to, and which derogated from the rojal authority, but which 
might alſo bind him up from reforming thoſe errors which the 


popes had eſtabliſbed in this kingdom; and fo might reſtrain 
him from doing his duty in the ſtation of a primate, to Gon, 


pation. againſt truth and ſeripture. 


dizoxce, which above all things be wanted to pr an end to: 
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left he ſhould make a breach with England r e 

therefore the bulls were all diſpatehed for nine hundred 5 
without any notice of annats, whieh an act of — — 
juſt prohibited. There were no leſs than eleven bull on this one 
occaſion, in order to . enrich the apoſtolic chamber by very, ex- 
penſive campoſitions. . The firſt was directed to the king, »pro- 
moting CRANMER to che ſee of Canterbury on his majeſty Wo 
mination. - The ſecond was directed to Cxanuse himſelf, ad- 
vancing him to the rank of an archbiſhop, | [Tbs third abſolves 


the province, The fifth to the dean and chap ter. The ſixth to 
all the laity. The eighth was an irfundlion toall thoſe who Held 


ledge him as ſuch. The ninth appointed his conſecration, on his 
Miko the uſual oath. in the pontifcal. The tenth: was to give 


Yorx, Fe the biſhop of : Lonpox,: to put it on him. But not- 
withſtanding the bull. were thus expedited at Rome in this ample 
manner, yet there was ſtill a great bſtacle to Cranmar's getting 
the primacy; which aroſe from his on ſcruple about the oath 


king; deelaring that he would never accept of any biſhoprick in 

£0 land, but N the hands of the king, who was ſupreme head 
of the church: neither could he bring himſelf to ſwear an obe- 

dience to the pope, which he not any thought he had no right 


the king, and Bhs church of England. Theſe were certainly | 
very honeſt, and very ſolid che to the uſual oath; in a 


man who was convinced, that the papal power here was an ufer 


Bu Hxxar bad ft bis ris bb Fe TORY che b 
he ſaw that he would prove a prelate-of rack principles and reſo- 
lution, as would enable him to go thro with the buſineſs of the 


15 therefore the * were = 
ſerup 5 


—— 
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ſcruple; in order to find out ſome expedient whieh might make 
Ca NME eaſy under the oath. The expedient which they 
poſed, and which, how well ſoever it might ſuit with quirks of 
3 was but ill adapted to the Bmpheiey of the goſpel, was, 
that the primate ſhould make a formal proteſtation in St. 87 E- 
HENS: chapel, in the preſence of ſome civilians appointed for 
that purpoſe, againſt the oath which he was to take to the pope; 
renouncing every clauſe that ſhould abridge him of his liberty 
againſt the ſee of Rome; and that this ſhould be repeated when 


CRANMRR ; by which, ſays biſhop BUxNET, if he did not wholly 
fave his integrity, yet it was plain he intended no cheat, but to act 
fairly and above board. It is always with extreme reluctance that 
I differ from this learned and this great hiſtorian: but ſurely, to 

be impartial, it can never be ſaid, chat a man intends to act 
fairly who does not fave his integrity 3 nor is it true of CR ANR R, 


fairly, he ſhould either have abſolu tely rejected an oath which 
was contrary to his conſcience, be the conſequence what it would, 
or haye taken it in the ſenſe in which the impoſer meant it. 70 


teſtation to the conclave at Rome, before the bulls were ex 


racer by this expedient. But they all knew very well, that the 
pope would not have conſented to ſuch a latitude in taking the 


in the obvious meaning: and if his holineſs's conſent or ar 
paying for ſo many bulls; and why might not the oath have 


this great reformer, it appears fo me a tranſaction, I muſt confeſs, 
which no partiality can defend ; and which we muſt place to the 


account of that frailty in our RE which makes We beſt of 
men too ine o 1 >* + at 


About ithe e 5 lng was TT) Rome e 
the bulls for CKANMEA's promotion, another ſeſſion of | 


laxed at all with regard to England, except by delaying the ex- 
W now to 90 one * towards a breach; 
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ks took the oath! This, Expedient, poor as it is, was accepted of by | 


if it could be ſaid. Had it been his intention to have acted 


have acted fairly and above board; he ſhould have ſent this _ : 
dited from thence; or at leaſt before he had completed his eh 


oath; nor to the promotion of CRANM ER, if he did not take i, 
bation was unneceffary, where was the neceſſity of ſending Ed 


been abſolutely rejected? With all due regard to the memory of 


ment was held in England. As the pope had not hitherto E 
communication with which he had threatened the king, ſo it 


to 
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yet the pope had no inglination to itritate the king too: much, 
leſt he {ſhould make a breach with England bbs: and 
therefore the bulls were all diſpatehed for nine hundred ducats, 
without any notice of annats, which an act of Parana 
juſt prohibited. There were no leſs than eleven bull on this one 
occaſion, in order to enrich the apoſtolic chamber by very ex- 
penſive oompoſitions. The firſt was directed to the king, pvo- 
moting CRANMER to the ſee of Canterbury on his>majefty's-no- 
mination. The ſecond was directed to Guns uns himſelf; ad- 
vaneing him to the rank of an archbiſhop, | The third abſulves 
him 5 all cenſures, The fourth bo directed to the ſuffragans of 
the province, - The fifth: to the dean and chap ter. The ſixth to 
the clergy within the dioceſe of Can terbury 2 he ſeventh:t 
all the laity. The eighth was an itundion to all thoſe who Held 
lands under the archbiſhop of Canterbury to receive and acknow- 
ledge him as ſuch. The ninth ee his conſecration, on his 
otic the uſual oath in the pontifical. The tenth: was to give 
him : pall ; and the Genc was to direct the archbiſhop of 
Vokk, Aer the biſhop of LoxDoN, to put it on him. But not- 
withſtanding the bulls were thus expedited at Rome' in this r 0 
manner, yet there was ſtill a great obſtacle to CRaNUUR“s get 
the primacy; which aroſe from his own ſcruple about the oath 
that was to be taken to the pope. He Gele d the bulls to the 
king; deglaring that he would never accept of any biſhoprick in 
1 but ae the hands of the king, who was ſupreme head 
of the church: neither could he bring himſelf to ſwear an obe- 
dience to the pope, which he not any: thought he had no right 
to, and which derogated from the royal authority, but which 
might alſo bind him up from reforming thoſe errors which the 
Popes had eſtabliſped in this kingdom; and fo might reſtrain 
him from doing his duty in the Matin of a primate, to Gon, 
the king, and . was Fg of England. Theſe were Fr 
very honeſt, and very ſolid bien to the uſual in a 
man who was convinced, that the papal power here was an uſur- 


5 pation. againſt truth and ſexiprure. W9 


Bux 1 bad * his heart-cn e n n 5 
be ſaw that he would prove a prelatè of ſuch principles and reſo- 
lotion, as would enable him to go thro with the buſineſs of the 
dixorce, which above all things he wanted to put an end to: 
__ therefore the eat and af, were confulted upon this 


ſeruple; 
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ſeruple ; in order to find out ſome expedient which might make 


| Chanus eaſy under the oath. The expedient which they pro- 
poſed, and which, how well ſoever it might ſuit with quirks of 
Jaw, was but ill adapted to the mptickey: of the goſpel, Was, 
that che primate ſhould make a formal proteſtation in St. Sr E- 
ruEx's chapel, in the preſence of ſome civilians appointed for 


that purpoſe, againſt the oath which he was to take to the pope ; 


renouncing every clauſe that ſhould abridge him of his liberty 

againſt the ſee of Rome; and that this ſhould be repeated when 
is took the oath: This ęxpedient, poor as it is, was accepted of by 

CranuasR;! by which, ſays biſhop BURNE T, if he did not wholly 

fave his integrity, yet it was plain he intended no cheat, but to act 

fairly and above board. It is always with extreme delüctance chat 
I differ from this learned and this great hiſtorian: but ſurely,” to 
be impartial; it can never be ſaid that a man intends to act 
fairly who does not fave his integrity ; nor is it true of CRANAEER, 
if it could be faid. Had it been his intention to have acted 

fairly, he ſhould either have abſolutely rejected an oath which 
was contrary to his conſcience, be the conſequence what it would, 
or have taken it in the ſenſe in which the impoſer meant it. "Fo 
haye acted fairly and above board; he ſhould have ſefit this pro- 
teſtation to the conclave at Rome, before tlie bulls were expe- 
dited from thence; or at leaſt before he had compleated his cha- 
racter by this expedient; But they all knew very well, that the 
pope would not have conſented to ſuch a latitude in taking the 
oath; nor to the promotion of Cxanmr, if he did not take £ 
in the abe r e 
bation was unneceſſary, where was the neceſſity of ſending and 
paying for "A; many bulls 5 and why might not the oath have 
been abſolutely rejected? With all due regard to the memory of 
this great reformer, it appears fo me a tranſaction, I muſt confeſs, 


"and if his holineſs's s conſent or a 


which no parxtiality can defend; and which we ht place to the 


account of that frailty i in our e Which wies the beſt of 
men too AST to 1 ©! Ny Et 


= 5 


Abena bed Epe dine Ur . king was ſending to 0 Noize 1 
the bulls for CKANMERAH'Ss promotion, another {ef ion of parlia- | 


ment was held in England. As the-pope had riot hitherto re- 


laxed at all with regard to England, except by delaying the ex- 


communication with which he had threatened the king, ſo it 
Ann baren nom to go one * towards a breach; 


to 8 


* 
1 
4 
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to let bien: ſce, that the Engliſh were not afraid of his power, 
and that they could do their buſineſs themſelves without "ay 
Jo this end an act of parliament was paſſed, forbidding all ap- 


peals to Rome on pain of a Premunire. By this time HNA 
was made ſenſible, that he could have no dependance on the king 


of France, Who was making a near alliance with CLEU ENT, as 


I have mentioned: and apprehending that Francis would all 


his majeſty's intereſt but very faintly, if he did not turn againſt 


him, the king was determined that the cauſe ſhould be judged in 


England; without concerning himſelf ag further with what the 
pope ſhould act againſt him. He wrote however to the king 


of France, to ſend over a truſty perſon, to whom his majeſty 
might diſcover. ſome. things of conſequence, that he did not 
chooſe ſhould -be made public. The ambaſſador from Francis 


being accordingly come to London, HENRY told him, that the 


pope having obſtinately refuſed to appoint him judges in England, 
his may jeſty had determined to proceed without his holineſs's con- 
currence; and to that end had already married the. lady Pxu- 
BROKE, and reſolved to have his divorce pronounced by the arch- 
biſhop. It was his intention however, he ſaid, to keep his ſe- 
cond marriage a ſecret, till he could ſee what the king of France 
could do with the biſhop of Rome: and if he found that nothing 


could be obtained in his favour, his deſign was to withdraw him- 
ſelf from the authority of the holy ſee; having actually com- 
ä poſed a treatiſe, upon the papal enoronchments, and the preroga- 
tives of princes, ready to publiſh... The king was certainly 


much in earneſt in this declaration to the French ambaſſador : 
for. in the preamble to the act which prohibited appeals to Rome, 
it was ſuggeſted that the kingdom of England was an empire, 


| furniſhed with ſuch able perſons, ſpiritual as well as temporal, 
as could determine all controverſies ariſing in it: and whereas 
many of the kings of this realm had by ſeveral laws preſerved 
its liberties from the annoyance of the ſee of Rome, and other 


foreign potentates, yet many inconveniences had ariſen by appeals 
thither, in cauſes of matrimony, divorces, and other caſes ; it 


Vas therefore enacted, that all ſuch cauſes were to be determined 
within the kingdom, in the ſeveral courts to which they belonged; 
whoſe ſentences. ſhould take effect, and be fully executed, mot⸗ | 

withſtanding, any appeals to Rome, or any inhibitions and ' bulls 


from thence: and in Sy proceſs concerning the king, his heirs, 


or. e ee an appeal fi ſhould lie to che rr. hoes: of con- 


1 vocation, 
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vocation, where it ſhould be dae determined, never more to 
uo called in 4g e e ee rn 

At the t tine of: Cuanaen's v nſec ah rere of Can: 
terbury was then aſſembled in convocation, and debating the two 
queſtions which the king had ſent them relating to his divorce + 


whether it was againſt the law of Gop and indiſpenſible by the 
pope; for a man to marry his brother's wife, who had no iſſue, 
but whoſe marriage had been conſummated; and whether prince 
AxTHUR had conſummated his marriage with queen CATHARINE. 
The ſecond day after his conſecration, the archbiſhop prefided in 
the upper houſe, where the opinions of ſome foreign univerſities 
on this ſubject were reported: and after many warm debates in 
both houſes, it was at laſt agreed, by a great majority, to abide 
by the opinion of the univerſities againſt the marriage, and to 
remit the other queſtion of the prince's conſummation to the fa- 
culty of the canon law; by whom it was determined, that the 
preſumptions were violent, and ſuch as might be looked upon to 
be good evidence, in a matter that was not capable of a formal 
proof: and all the upper - houſe confirmed this, the biſhop of 
Barn and WEILIs only excepted.” The convocation of che pro- 
vines of York made the like e rms ef alter. Ae 


7 14 of. 27 1 8 9 4 ? 2 


The Sach of: England having ads ſacks Aa fall deciſion 11 
| this diſpute by her repreſentatives i in convocation, | there remained 
nothing but to give judgment, and to declare the marriage null. 
But before this ſtep was taken, another meſſage was ſent to the 


queen; informing her of all that had paſſed, and deſiring her to 


acquieſce in the judgment of the > Univerſities, and of ſo many 


learned men. The queen however perſiſted in her reſolution not 
to give up her marriage, and to adhere to her appeal to Rome 
till the Pope ſhould decide the matter. This being the eaſe with 

Carhakixz, the king would no longer conceal his marriage with 
the lady PRMBRBOEE ; and without - waiting for the ſentence ro de- 
clare his former marriage null, the ſecond was publiſhed ; ; and 
on Eaſter day the matchionek appeared at Gourt as queen of 
England. I have already obſerved how irregular it was" inn the 

king, to marry even privately the ſecorid vife o hefote the divorce 
from the firſt had been legally pronounted: But it was more 
abſurd and prepoſterous ſtill, hen the convocation had decided 


againſt his former marriage, and there wanted nothing but a for- 
Vor. = | Ff mal 


Queen CarHaRINE, being then at Ampthil 
to Dunſtable, within fix miles of her, accompanied by the 


and ſhe, were cited to appear. After three citations, the king 
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mal ſentenge ar Hleclaratioh, chat the ſecond marriage ſhould be 


made public. It is faid in excuſe, that the heu queen was 
breeding, and almoſt four months gone with child. But this did 


not hinder a judicial diſſolution of the former marriage a month 
before at ſęaſt; archbiſhop, CRANMER having been then ſo long 
inveſted, with the primacy : nor did the pregnancy of the queen 
make it abſolutely neceſſary to publiſh the marriage, till the ſen- 
tence could be pronounced in a legal way againſt the marriage 
with CarRARINE. Biſhop. Box NH ſuppoſes, as the moſt pro- 
bable way of accounting for this ridiculous management, that at 
the time rin the ſecond marriage was declared, they had no 
intention of proceeding to a formal ſentence againſt the firſt; 
and his conjecture may be right. But whatever were the reaſons 
of the delay, a procels. was Carried on immediately after, in the 
following 10 The archbiſhop wrote a letter to the king, 
acquainting him chat the world had been ſcandalized at his mar- 
riage with the widow of prince; Arr nun his elder brother; that 
it lay on his grace, as his duty, to ſee it tried and determined; 
and — he hoped his majeſty. would give him leave to pro- 


ceed in che examination of that cauſe. Upon this requeſt, the 


king {ent him an order to call a court, and proceed to judgment. 
hill, the archbiſhop went 


ops: of LoN DON, WINCHESTER, BATH: and WELLIs, and 
Lixcolx, beſides many canoniſts and divines; where the king 


e 


appearing by proxy, and the queen neither by proxy nor in per- 
ſon, ſhe was declared contumacious ; and the whole merits of 


the cauſe were opened. The evidences that had been produced 
before the legates, of che conſummation of the marriage by 


E prince AzTHU Ry. were then examined; the determinations of the 


uniyerſities and other learned men, and the judgment of the oo 
vocation. of both provinces, were red publicly over: and in 
concluſion, ſentence as given, with the advice and concurrence | 


of all preſent, declaring. it a marriage in fact, but not of right, 


and null, from the beginning. When this was finiſhed, the 
archbiſhoꝑ and his, coaſſeſſors returned to London: and in a few - 


days after hy another judgment, without albgning any reaſons, 


he 1 in general terms confirmed the ki An 8 marriage with the lady 
PEMBROKE ; 0 An the dame. week crowned: as queen of 


; 
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* this manner ** hs gen affair 15 * king! 8. Sri 
from. queen /CATHARINE 3, which had made ſo much noiſe all 


over Europe, which had given his majeſty! and His miniſters ſo 
much uneaſineſs, and which had occaſioned the revolt of the 


whole Engliſh nation from the {ee of Rome; as well as the ruin 
and deſtruction of -many; eminent men. It is in the power of 
kings, in a great meaſure, to do what they pleaſe; but they 


cannot prevent nor direct the cenſures of the world: and men 


of, all ranks and orders will ſpeak their ſentiments: as; freely of the 
actions of kings, as of the meaneſt of mankind. Herhaps there 


is ſomething in human nature, Which makes us aua a greater 


freedom, in the cenſures We paſs on Kings, and on all thoſe much 
ſuperior to Us, than Ol our equals; or which at leaſt or 


nearer. upon a level with us; and as the only way! of making our- 


ſelves any amends for the great ſuperiority: they have over us. 
But be this as it maya the tongues of all men were let looſe 


and every one ſpoke as his judgment « or in- 


ps in the opinion 
aan peoples! were uu and iltgab; and they gave them 


upon this Ocaſion ; 


nes Without any ſoftening. But then too they had their 
advocates; -adothb 4 great authoritic £ 

which in the interval of: a general council was the right expitliont; 8 
ed in their defence. Moreover, there were thoſe who 
did not diſlike. the divorce, but who:condemned the ſecond mar- 
riage before the firſt had been diſſdlved by a judicial | proceſs; 
In = common courſe of law, a public ſentence preceded the 
diſſolution of a marriage between private people: how m 
6 Was there, that it ſhauld iu this caſe have done fog 


>5 of ſo man learned men; 


were pleat a 


greater F 
when one of the chief political motives ſor commenci 


ing this / ſuit, 


was dhe ſettlement of the ſucceſſion of the crown of England? 


The ſucceſſion, it Was ſaid became 
table there being a ju iſt Gbjection 


marriage, as it Was — and Glematnod: abe Fry hid 
been legally; tried and declared null, n excuſe af this, it was 
urged by others, that the firſt maritiags 


having been determined 
by, many ganeniſts and divines, td haue hed null from thd very 
r{t,; there was: no ou] of.any A408" :except for the 
ke of form: but almaſti every 


lines us to 
take more pleaſure in that freedom, that we may bring them 


ch 


body av of, gpinion;: that it 


had n * have ad 8 or 


8 + 
2 180 


elſe 
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i! elſe to have had it before the ſecond marriage was ad into, 
EW Beſides this, there were ſome who objected to Cranwmer as the 
ll _  Jadges who had declared and wrote againſt the marriage of Ca- 
THARINE With her huſband's brother.” In the judgment of others, 
| this was no objection, the change of his character being no bar 
to his qualification, as judges often decide cauſes in which they 
have adviſed; as ' counſel ; and he only declared in a legal form 
what had alteady been determined: by the convocation of the 
| clergy. The conduct of queen Au was much admired; in 
it managing a prince of Hznsy's temper with ſo much addreſs for 
bi ix years together in a very critical ſituation : and as ſhe proved 
| L with child ſo ſoon after her marriage, it was a great preſumption 
1 that ſhe had kept the king at a due diſtance, and that ſhe would 
mt be a fruitful wife. Almoſt every heart was filled with pity for 
he former queen: and vhilſt ſome blamed her for denying the 


| conſummation of her marriage by prince Ax rox, yet no one 
"== condemned her for inſiſting on the validity of her marriage with 
K | the king. But the prejudices of men ſpoke upon this occaſion 
A} ” as well as their judgments: the abettors of a e which 
Tal the mew queen was known to favour, had formed hopes of her 
. aſſiſtance that had made them partial on her ſide: on the other 
. band thoſe who dreaded an alteration of the eſtabliſhment, which 
3 they ſaw would be the conſequence of this divorce, took a ply 
= the other way: and if we would judge of this cauſe with equity, 
1 we muſt not form an opinion from what has been ſaid by an 
N party, either at that time, or ſince; but by e che views 
1 of the ae e in reg Tecne.”” n e ane 
1 Sch DD ae  alduq | 1103: nomreoo 204: 
| 115 Whether Tin: ou notic#: tha his makiige with the 
widow of his brother Ak rhox was contrary to the law of Gop; 
or whether he was even in doubt, and really troubled in con- 
ſcience upon that account, when he firſt ſet in motion the buſi- 
neſs of his divorce, it is impoſſi ble for us abſolutely to deter- 
mine. Indeed if we believe what he has ſaid himſelf, it muſt be 
affirmed without heſitation, that it was à caſe of conſcience en- 
tirely'; and that he ſuffered great and frequent conflicts in 
his A becauſe of his inceſtuous commerce with the queen. 
But L am ſorr to ſay, that his majeſty's word in his oa cauſe 
was not always to be relied upon. There ate many: inſtances, 
in the preceding pages, of his inſincerity and deceir: and ſhould 
we allow. in his favour, 2 chere are difficulties enough 4 
9tl2 8 6, C 
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it: and yet at the ſame time that he appear OW 
for a bull to — 


his marriage void. What is this but doubt, and perplexity, irre- 
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caſe of ſuch a marriage to occaſion ſcruples in the breaſt of an 

one, yet is it poſſible that he ſhould never have heard of any 
difficulties in almoſt twenty years, and conſequently. have been 
till chat time without his ſeruples? The archbiſhop. of Cax- 
TBRBURY, it is evident, had remonſtrated ſo — againſt 
this marriage with the king his father, that HxxRVY the ſeventh 
had obliged his ſon to proteſt againſt it, after he was contracted, 


whilſt he was prince of Wales: . notwithſtanding the affance, | 
it remained under that proteſt, unconſummated, when the prince 


came to the crown. It was then debated among his council, 
whether the marriage ſhould take effect; and the arguments on 
each fide were produced. The objections! therefore were not 


new; and if it was ſolely a matter of. conſcience, how came it 
to paſs that they did not operate upon his conſcience. in cighteen 
years ? Shall we then rely upon bis majeſty s teſtimony contrary. 
to the ſtrongeſt probability, and a teſtimony which we know was 
not always true? Or ſhall we ſuppoſe, that he was out of hopes 


of any more iſſue by CarHAnIxR, that he had diſcovered ſome 
infirmities which made her perſon diſagreeable to him, and that 
this diſlike, and not his — Pina ſuggeſted theſe ſruples about 
his marriage, and inclined. him to a divorce ? The reader may 


tale which fide he pleaſes. But as. little reaſon as there is for 
ſuppoſing, that either his love of ANN BoLE VN, or the quarrel 
of Worssy againſt the emperor, firſt enflamed him with a deſire 


of parting with the queen, = there is great reaſon in my opinion 


to conclude, Ih! again, us s royal word, chat conſcience was not 


his en fo 1 1 A of 2 1 45 wn l * Pong 
Lam maſt}. of bud Sf Kitt 
Letidd dowreonfider the king — in chi delicate 2 im- 


nortghl bufineſs. The opinion of the univerſities co-inciding 
wich his inclinations," and being thence convinced that his mar- 


riage was contrary! to the la- of +Gop, he muſt likewiſe be con- 


vinced; that the pope haf net à power to grant a nen Jos 
s under, the po 


of that convictions. he ſollicits another pope 


ſolution, and weakneſs of mind If the diſpenſation was null 
by the law Of Go; it was unneceſſary to revoke it; and his con- 
ſcience might have, beciy caly; had that been the only point in 


queſtion, by ſeparating from his wife; but if it was; neceſſ 
chat. the. pope'ſhould revoke the diſpenſation, „ Orgs 
ren. . By G PIO 
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thin was! bed, "ind ene matringe” valid; Under this: dilemma 

00d Hi YRY; whe" the” advice f Ci anwer Was ſuggeſted, to 
take the opinions of the learned as to the legality of the mar- 
rage, without regard to the papal power; and if they wert on 
1 figs, 'to-carry on che diverce. Fle was:tranfported at his de- 
Myra From the diffleulties which had: Harraſſed him ſo often 
and 10 fofig; 4hd determited to purſue the counſel which had 
been given Hiri. Tad he ſtuck to this reſolution, he would 
Have faved hifhfelf and his kingdom a great deal of trouble and 
a great deal of vexstibn! But having fill an attachment to the 
Holy fee; and being ernbaraſſed with the doubtful-principle of the 
papal Power, he bed again to tlie pope; and ſo involved him- 
ff again in further difficulties” His pleaſure; and his cauſe re- 
quired, that a limit ſhoald be ſet to the papal power; but his 
application to the pope as judge, acknowledged that power to 
be without reſtraint, and his principles did not diſown it. 2 
. at laſt after many ſtruggles, that he co 
my point and preſerve his principles, he Was ed that 
his Nen ſhould fiot give place: and what he attempted at 
firſt out of reſentment, in forſaking the holy ſee, . ons might 
afterwards perhaps work himſelf up 2 believe, and probably too 
did believe, to be the cauſe of Gob and religion. Such ne-the 
artifices and deluſions of the human mind; _ ous was 8 oon. 
duct of Hexer hn pms: e e h DT THEPY OFF Yo 
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MENT; and who had his difficulties to ſtruggle with, as well 
as the king; The character which he had to ſuſtain, made it 
neceſſary that he ſhould enter upon the examination-of this caſe, 
with a thew -6f zeal for Gop's glory, ſor daldie and religion; 
and with a great diſintereſtedneſs for ary _ which imme- 
diately concerned himſelf. But his perſon N 4-1 and the 
tereſt of his family, made this zeal as a pope imper £ 
jurious; and yet ths: Holy character muſt not be totally laid age 
Hence irofe his evaſions, his perplexity, 2 double dealing, and 
delay, chro all the progreſs of: this diſpute. If he had acted in 
no other manner than his character of pope required, he would 
have informed - himſelf whether the marriage was contrary to 
Gop's law; and whether it was in the power of any man to 
tant a diſpenſation for ſuch a marriage. Salt, utes ſuch an ex · 
aryination, hel Was convinced, that Fouros had —_ an au- 

Nt} I I thority | 
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thority which no, man was inyeſted with, he ſhould have granted 
the, bull without heſitation which Hzxzy demanded for His di- 


vorce. On the other hand, if he was of. opinion, that the Mar- 


riage was not contrary to o the law of Gop, „ and being only e con- 
trary to eccleſiaſtical uſage that it was in the power of a pore 
to grant a diſpenſation, .1 it was his duty to have confirmed it, 

give! his reals 4 for tha Opinion, and to fone the king to 25 5 


any * 85 — 10 e, or equity; Pg any motives 
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The: « pope" 8 urention 5 1 upon ws e Wi GE any 


| Whether 5 e Ps: 190 love parti in "OY ben 
had any better yiews. Than! BNRY and the pope, no übte 


ſome appearances, it is hard t to ay. He might believe perhap 8 
upon the ae of ome of the a ableſt d and 70 es, 


ary By 
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as well as an inj juſtice done to herſelf; and he ' mil ght oppoſe i it 
the beſt and nobleſt principles.” But then it was ſo much 
bh intereſt. to embroil the affairs of HENRY, at that time in ſtriq 
alliance with his, enemy "the king of France, that it is not poſſible 
for us to decide, | hes motives of equity, of honour, of re- 
ſentment, or of policy, bore the greateſt ſway inthe emperor” $ breaſt 
on this Occaſion. | ; They, had probably. all a ſhare i in Bo "Pore. 
tion which he gue t to the TOR s divorce. Ls 
'T he upfortunate® "queen: Carnaxine, it is certain, was very 
ſincere 3 in the part ſhe acted: ſhe had been married to the king, 
and lived 9 5 him without blame, almoſt twenty years. She 
had never any doubt of the validity of their marriage, after ſo 
many able men had decided it to be lawful, and after a pope, 
whoſe power ſhe thou ght unlimited, had granted: a dif penſation. 
She ſubmitted however to the e power, whenever it ſhould 
be exerted : and as ſhe conſidered herſelf as the true and faithful 
wife of the king, ſhe was unwilling to yield up her right, at 
his caprice, in favour of another; ; not only to her own prejudice 
and diſhonour, who deſerved no dif grace nor” diſaffection from 
the king, but alſo to the Prejudice of her daughter the princeſs 
| Mary. She declared upon oath, that her former * ge with 
prince ARTHUR was not conſummated ; and it is very hard if not 
very unjuſt to ſuſ pect her, as many Hiftorians do, of having taken * 
it falſely to give her cauſe the better colour. It wanted nôt "thi WW 
colour according to her principles; ; and there is no part of the 
character of this unhappy queen which will Juſtify ſuch a ſevere 
and uncharitable accuſation. Let the reader recollect, or turn to, 
what I have faid before upon this article, and chere will be no 
occaſion to add any thing here to make the charge appear as 
groundleſs as it is Ee” She was the only one of the 
parties, in my opinion, whoſe views were 1 and who 
2 entirely upon motiyes of N and religion. W 


The conduct of queen AN in managing ich! * 1 as 
Henzy ſo many years, without gratifying his paſſion, be 
8 a admired ; and it was not more virtuous than it was wiſe 
: and politick. But there is no approving, nor vindicating her con- 
duct, in receiying the king's addreſſes for marriage, before. hi 
marriage with queen ( 'Ca THARINE Was declared ml ad! illegal. 


It mult be owned, it is extremely e {or s yourig tj, e 4 
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the rank ſhe was then in as maid of honour, to withſtand the 


temptation of becoming a queen. But then, if in order to be- 
come a queen, the peace and happineſs of a loving faithful 
blameleſs wife was to be deſtroyed, and ſhe who had done nothing 


to forfeit her right to ſhare the crown was to be deſpoiled of it 
with ignominy, this is a conſideration which would have had 


more weight in a good heart againſt the temptation of majeſty, 
than, as far as appears by her letters to Wolsx v, it had in the 


heart of Miſs ANN BOL EVN. She might probably be taught to 


believe, that the king's marriage with her miſtreſs being null from 
the beginning, a divorce would enſue of courſe; and there could 
therefore be no crime in admitting the king's addreſſes before the 
ſentence was pronounced in form. She might likewiſe perſuade 


herſelf, that ſhe did no injury by this to the queen ; becauſe if 


ſhe ſhould refuſe to conſent to his majeſty's ſollicitation of be- 


coming his wife, he would find another who would accept him. 


If this does not excuſe her giving ear to the king's addreſſes be- 
fore there was any proceſs about the divorce, as I think it does 


not, it exculpates her however from becoming his wife when the 
former marriage had been condemned by fo many divines and 


univerſities. After all perhaps ſhe did no more than what every 
one of her ſex in the ſame caſe would do; and yet certainly ſhe 
might have ated a much better part, tho not with fuch a n 
eee and tho under an e mee. 


By what has been ſaid of the Neineipal parties ese beef i in u this 


diſpute, and by what might be ſaid of the ſubordinate agents 


employed in it, the cardinals, and miniſters of ſtate, and perhaps 


the univerſities abroad as well as at home, it is eaſy to ſee that 


this caſe, which was a caſe of conſcience and religion, was 
treated by almoſt all of them with views of policy, without any 
regard to what was, or was not, prohibited in the word of Gop. 
This is certain, I believe however, as to the the emperor, 
and the king: and if the others did not act in it againſt their 
ſentiments of the law of Gov, it was principally becauſe their 


Intereſt and their ſentiments did not claſh. Exceptions, no 


doubt, are to be made for particular people; who were ſwayed 
by no motives of intereſt or policy; and who took up the cauſe 
upon conſcientious principles : but in general the obſervation is 
ſufficiently warranted from the hiſtory: Whatever were the 
views of the ſeveral actors in this ſcene, and how far ſoever diſtant 
Vol. II. : Hh e "uk 
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1 [ from the intereſt of religion, yet by the providence of Gop, 
15, which often directs the actions of men to purpoſes they little 
_— think of, they were all made ſubſervient to that intereſt ; and 
[ 1 the reformation of the church of England was the iſſue of this 
wm diſpute. But there were many tranſactions which preceded this 
þ great event, and which I muſt now turn to relate. | 

FR 2 . : 1 

1 The king having carried his point, and the ſentence of divorce 

| | ; being made public, the cenfures of the world gave him but little 
Kg trouble: he ſent ambaſſadors to all the courts of Europe to notify 
d/', | his ſecond marriage, and to juſtify it upon the reaſons which the 
„ divines and canoniſts had ſuggeſted: he ſent the lord Mod r jov to 
| the unhappy queen, to inform her of the ſentence, and that for 
48! the future ſhe was to be treated only as the dowager princeſs of 
. Wales. Notwithſtanding HENRY had 'proceeded to this extre- 
|. | | e mity, and at laſt had carried his cauſe by his mere authority, yet 
150 he was very deſirous, for reaſons probably relating to the emperor, 
1 that CaTHARINE ſhould acquieſce quietly, if not with alacrity, 
12 in the divorce. The lord MonTjoy therefore had inſtructions of 
=_ all forts to gain her; and what promiſes could not do, he was to 
18 ſupply with threatnings. He was to aſſure her of her dower as 
1138 prince ArTHUR's widow, and of all the reſpe& which belonged 
| | to ſuch a title; but that ſhe could be no longer called or treated 
Wh as the queen; he was then to give her hopes, that her daughter 
0. Many would be put in the ſucceſſion, immediately after the iſſue 
Fill of the preſent queen, if ſhe ſubmitted to the ſentence without 
if | giving the king any further trouble; and on that condition only. 


But all this made no impreſſion on the mind of CaTHABRINE. 
She inſiſted on her right to be the wife of HENRY, till the pope 
at leaſt had annulled her marriage : ſhe reſolved, ſhe ſaid, to call 
herſelf by no other name till then, whatever might be the con- 
ſequence; nor would ſhe ſubmit to the infamy of being put 
away, nor to the damning of her ſoul, that the king might 
enjoy his pleafure. The king was ſo much vexed at her inflexibi- 
lity, that he endeavoured all he could, even with violence and 
threatning to her ſervants, to prevent her being called queen; 
the ſtate and title of which ſhe ſtill maintained. As poor a piece 
of revenge as this was for a man to take, yet the mind of this 
king it ſeems was not great enough to deſpiſe it ; and the woman 

| Whom he had already ſtripped of the real grandeur of a queen 
he would not permit to pleaſe herſelf with the ſhadow of it. = V 
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The ambaſſadors which had been ſent by HRxRVY to the em- 
peror upon this occaſion, notwithſtanding the prodigious flouriſh 
which they made upon the equity of this proceſs and on the king's 
regard to the emperor's ſatisfaction, yet had not the ſucceſs which 
was expected in their negotiation. The emperor received the 


juſtification of their maſter very coldly : he told them he was 
well informed of eyery thing that had paſſed relating to his aunt's 


divorce, and that he ſhould take the advice of his council as to 
the part which he was to act in her vindication; which was an 
anſwer but little ſhort of declaring war. As firm an alliance as 
his majeſty thought he had concluded with the king of France, 
and great as the promiſes were which that monarch had made to 
HzNRY relating to his divorce, yet the king's ſucceſs at the 


French court was little better than at that of the emperor. The 


king of France, it is true, was not offended with him for his 


marriage; but a change of his ſituation and circumſtances with 


regard to the pope, had changed his inclinations towards the 


king; and inſtead of the aſſiſtance which he had promiſed 


HENRY, and making Henzr's cauſe his own, he was now de- 


' termined to proceed no further in the deſigns which had been 
concerted, but to join himſelf to the pope. When the duke of 


NozFoLK therefore was ſent to France to declare the marriage, 
and to ſollicit the king from his intended interview and alliance 
with the pope, till his holineſs at leaſt had given ſatisfaction to 
HENRY and confirmed the ſentence of his divorce, he found his 


moſt chriſtian majeſty on his journey to Marſeilles, the place ap- 


pointed for the interview; and all he could get of him for the 
King his maſter was a renewal of his promiſes to uſe his intereſt 
with the pope, and if poſſible to bring the matter to an accom- 
modation in HENRx's BORE F 


Whilſt the king of England was thus amuſing himſelf at 


home, with the good effects of the friendſhip of the king of 
France, the news of his marriage, and of the ſentence pro- 
nounced by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, was carried to Rome. 


The reader will eaſily conceive the temper, with which an ac- 
count of this event, that ſhewed ſo much contempt of the holy 
lee, was received. by that haughty court : the pope was as loud 
in his threatnings as he was fierce and fiery in his reſentment ; 
and the cardinals of the imperial faction, taking advantage 2 | 

„ _ 
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his vows of revenge, preſſed him earneſtly to proceed to a defi- 


nitive ſentence, and to iſſue his cenſures againſt the king. The 
moderate cardinals, who had no other intereſt to gratify in this 


diſpute than the intereſt of the holy ſee, as offended as they might 
be with an account of this tranſaction, and of the books which 

were coming out againſt the pope's ſupremacy, yet thought Eng- 
land too rich a province to that ſee, to be thrown away with ſo 


much precipitation; and therefore adviſed to cooler meaſures. 
The cardinals whom the king had gained by promiſes and by pre- 
fents fell in with this advice: and ſo a temper was found, that 
ſentence ſhould be given againſt what was done in England, 
whilft the affair was depending at Rome by the queen's appeal ; 
and that the king ſhould have time given him till the next Sep- 


tember, to put things into the ſtate they were in before Cran- 
weR's proceſs; for which his majeſty was liable to excommuni- 
cation. This decree being ſoon after fixed up at Dunkirk, and 
the duke of Nokrol k having notice of it, his grace ſent the lord 
Rochroxp expreſs to the king, to acquaint him with what had 
paſted at Rome, and to know his majeſty's pleaſure : upon which all 


the ambaſſadors at the court of France, as well as thoſe with the 


pope, were recalled immediately. As high ſpirited and as reſo- 
lute as HENRY was upon ſome occaſions, he was for one reaſon or 


other compliable enough with the king of France, and Fraxcis 


knew how to govern him. Notwithſtanding therefore the duke 


of NorroLk and his affociates in the embaſſy were recalled with 
a ſhew of refentment, yet the king of France prevailed upon his 


majeſty to ſend other miniſters to Marſeilles ; © if for no other 
end, at leaſt to witneſs the zeal and ſollicitation with which he 


c would purſue king Hzxzv's intereſt with the pope.” Accord- 


ingly, GARDINER biſhop of Wincheſter, Six F. Bryan, and 


Sis J. WALLoe, were ſent to attend at the interview between 
the pave and eee 0 ere 


About this time the queen was delivered of a daughter, who 
was named ELIZABETH, and who made afterwards ſo great a 
figure, as we ſhall ſee, on the throne of England. The king 


Vas reſolved to juſtify what he had done in his marriage, with all 
the pomp and reſpect he could; and therefore having before de- 


clared his daughter Maxy princeſs of Wares, tho not till after 


there Were no hopes of furt er iſſue by queen CATHARINE, ſo he 
did the fame now in favour with the lady ELIZABETH, when ſhe 


was 
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was only preſumptive heir, and when there was room to hop: 
there might be a ſon who would fu perſede her. But he was not 
only willing, as I have ſaid, to do l the honour that he could 
to his ſecond marriage, but! alſo to make the breach with Rome 
ſtill wider; and to make an accommodation with CATHARINE, 
if che pope ſhould ineline to it, utterly impracticable. Tho 
the ſentence which had been paſſed againſt the king at Rome, 
had been ſent no further than Dunkirk, yet the king thought 
himſelf obliged to take ſome notice of it; and accordingly ſent 
Box NEA, whom we ſhall find a buſy man in the two following 
reigns, to make his appeal to the next general council. Whilft 
the pope was at Marſeilles, concluding his neice's marriage with 
the king of France's ſon, Box NER obtained an audience as 
Henzy's miniſter; at which he delivered his majeſty s authentic 
inſtrument of appeal into” his holineſs's hands. The pope, who 
was at that time concerting meaſures with Francis for an accom- 
modation with king HzNRT, was a little furprized and diſcon- 
certed with this meſſage by Box NE R, delivered in terms not the 
moſt reſpectful and fubmiſſive. His anſwer therefore only was, 
that he ſhould conſider of it in a conſiſtory with the cardinals 7 
who were with him there: and ſending for the doctor in two or 
three days, his holineſs told him, that the appeal of the king his 
maſter was unlawful and he ſhould reject it; and that the calling 
a council belonged to him, and not to the king of England. 
The envoy was ſo far from being humbled or. intimidated by the 
pope's reply, that he added Cxanues's appeal againſt any proceſs 
trom Rome to that of the king's; and aggravating the high lan- 
guage which he was ordered to Ju in, with the vehemence and 
fury in which he delivered it, the pope was ſo incenſed, that he 
threatened to have him thrown into a cauldron of melted lead, 
or r burnt alive 3 ; and BONNER made his bar <A 


15 that Pe de was Steril eels with F340 Ncts to 
put an end to the quarrel between HENRY and the holy ſee; and 
it is certain that in conſequence of what was then agreed at ; 
leilles, the cenſures which ſhould have been executed againſt 
HENRY were delayed. At the return of the king of France 

from this interview, he diſpatched BBT LAY biſhop of Paris to 
England, who had reſided here in quality of ambaſſador; and 
who knew ſo well how to manage Mzxzv, that he ſoon pre- 


vailed with him to ſubmit to the terms — The king, as 
Vol. II. ee eee the 
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the reader ſees, had an one a great way in his revolt from the court 
of Rome, and oF ntbng his ſtiff and obſtinate humour, he 
cquld ſcarce have been preyailed upon to make any ſubmiſſion 


and retract what he had done, wk the biſhop brought 


him { rong ʒaſſurances from the king of France, ha he mi ight 
thereby put an end to all his troubles. The | biſhop himſalf . too 
would ſcarcely have undertaken a voluntarily — to Rome 
from England in the depth of winter, if he had not been per- 
ſuaded of the good effects it would produce. in bringing about a 
reconciliation > ons the pope and Heng, The king —.— 
acceded to the terms propal; I by the court of France and the 
biſhop of Paris undertook to carry the news of Hzwav's ſub- 
one” his whole cauſe to the ope and conſiſtory, from which 
the cardinals of the imperial Qtion, as parties, ſhould be ex- 


- cluded. The Os was not | HPO to the greateſt part of 


. fe . ORs Rot _ bil to 


r 


If this v was not the 3 3 nen hain pope Se 


FranCIs at Marſeilles, as it probably was, it is the expedient 
however which was agreed to by the courts of Rome and Eng- 
land; in order to put an end to a quarrel Which. had given them 
both a eat deal of vexation for ſeveral. years years, But ky it 
ſeemed thus to be brought to an iſſue, and that this great af-. 
fair was juſt on the point of being concluded, it was be ordered 
by the unſeen over-ruling hand of providence, 3 had intended 
to draw a great event —_ of: this quarrel, that the very men 
who above all others were moſt concerned and intereſted. in pre- 
: venting it, were, the. principal, if not the ſole occakion. of this: 
rupture between Rome and England. The pope's engagement 
was ſent by. BiLLAy, to, the king, with, notice, of the day by 
which his majeſty's s anfver, was tg. return; and there, was no 
doubting of his giving in writing what he had already promiſed. 
to "At prelate. hes the, Ne: * . chat were K 3 
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the intereſt of the court of France, four more had been added 
at Marſcilles of that king's nomination : theſe, with the cardinals 
gained by HxxRY, with ſome that were indifferent, and others at 


the pope's devotion, were more than a balance to the imperial 


mper. 
faction, and would therefore no doubt exclude them. In this 
ſituation of affairs at Rome, the emperor's miniſters were ex- 


tremely urgent with the pope to revoke the engagement he had 


entered into; but it was not CizmenT's intereſt to break his 


earneſtneſs, that at laſt they got him to promiſe, that if Hznzv's 


_ anſwer came not by the day appointed, he would not fulfill the 


contract. The day was waited for with great impatience by the 
ſeveral parties, by the imperialiſts eſpecially ; and when it came 
without a courier from the king of England, they preſſed the 
to a definitive ſentence againſt HENRY. As they worked 


upon CrxMEN T's pride by repreſenting that he was only made a 
EE jeſt of here, ſo they worked upon his fears by laying before him 
= the effects of the emperor's revenge which was unappeaſable, 
The biſhop of Paris on the other hand repreſented the great in- 


ſtice of ſuch a precipitate meaſure ; ſince where ſeas were to be 


= croficd in ſuch a ſeaſon, and there was ſo great a length of way 
= from England, many accidents might prevent the arrival of the 
| exprels. He urged the patience of the king of England in fol- 


lowing this ſuit above fix years at Rome; and it was hard there- 
fore not to allow him ſo many days, for 8 circumſtances 


which might retard his meſſenger. The requeſt was certainly 


very reaſonable ; but the pope was now ſo governed by the impe- 
rial faction, and they were ſo aſſiduous and artful in their repre- 


ſentations, that Cement not conſulting, his uſual prudence, 
brought the buſineſs into the conſiſtory; where they had intereſt 


5 * 


enough to carry it againſt the king: and tho aceording to the 


cuſtomary methods of the confiſtory there ſhould have been three 


ſeſſions before the ſentence was pronounced, yet ſo much was 


= the pope in the power of the imperialiſts from their menaces, 
| and wich ſuch haſte and füry did they drive on the breach with: 


, M0 30008. .cy 6.6: 
marriage between him and CaTHarng was declared good and 
legal, and the king was required to take her agaim to his wiſe, 


Within 


123 


redoubled their inſtances however with ſo much 


under the penalty of the ſevereſt cenſures from the church. |. _ 
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Within tuo days after e Poier was pronounced, came . 
courier from England with the king's ſubmiſſion in form; and 
with earneſt letters from FRANC! 8 that it might be accepted; and 
the buſineſs ended to Hznzv's ſatisfaction, No ſooner was this 
known, than the French cardinals grew warm and loud in their 
reproaches ; the biſhop of Paris was exaſperated to the laſt de. 
oree at this inſolent precipitation; the pope; was embaraſſed, and 
ſaw he had been miſled ; and the imperialiſts, tho they rejoiced 
in their hearts at their Rr. yet were confounded with their 
accuſation of deceit and malice. The men of ſenſe. in the con- 
 fiſtory who were not warped with intereſt, inſiſted with the pope 

that it ſhould be brought again before them, and be reconſi- 
dered; to which his holineſs conſented. But the true reaſon of 


an oppoſition from the imperial faction was now become more 


preſſing; ſince there would certainly be an harmony between 
the king and CLRMENT to the rejudice of the emperor, if the 
former ſentence ſhould be annulled. They preſſed the oonſiſtory 

therefore now with greater yehemence than ever againſt the king; 


ſu iggeſting the ſcandal it would; ge the world, to recall a defi- 


nitive ſentence of the validity of his marriage, pronounced with 


Jo much form and ſolemnity after ſuch a deliberate proceſs, 


With this argument, which it muſt be owned was not a weak 


one, and with threats of the. emperor's reſentment! againſt the 
facred college, the conſiſtory were prevailed on to confirm their 
ſentence; and thus paved the way for the church of En 
recover her original independence. It was matter of aftoniſh- 
ment to the reſt of Chriſtendom, to ſee the court of Rome ſo 


precipitate at laſt in her meaſures with the En gliſh nation, as if 


ſhe had been weary of the wealth and 70. 5 of ſuch a pow- 
erful kingdom: and indeed it muſt be imputed to the ſecret di- 
rections of divine providence, which operated in favour of truth 
and liberty, that men of their policy and ſelf intereſtedneſs 
ſhould be fo far infatuated, as to cauſe a rupture themſelves, 
which it behoved them ls all men to have guarded againſt, EF: 
But ſuch is the policy of human . when it is not directed ** 


by the counſels of the moſt high! 


Af ths conduct however of the court of FR ee upon this o oc- 5 


caſion was furpriſing and unaccountable, that of HENRY was no 


leſs 


gland to 
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leſs fo. He had aſſumed, as we have ſeen, the title of ſu- | | 
« preme head of the church, which his clergy had acknow- 5 0 


ledged in convocation; and in conſequence of this title he had 
ordered CRAxMRR to proceed in the buſineſs of the divorce, and | 
to paſs ſentence. Can any one ſuppoſe, that he intended to di- (| 
veſt himſelf of this title and this power, which he appeared fo 
fond of, or not to abide by the determination which the arch- 
biſhop had made againſt his marriage? What did he mean then 
by ſending a ſubmiſſion to the conſiſtory, if the imperial faction 
might be excluded when his cauſe was heard ? Was this ſubmiſ- 
ſion conſiſtent with his own title? or could he imagine, that his 
holineſs would come to any agreement with him, whilſt he re- 
tained that title, to the prejudice and contempt of the holy ſee ? 
But the other part of his conduct at this conjuncture, is, if poſ- 
ſible, more unaccountable ſtill. The biſhop of Pazis was ſent 
from England with this ſubmiſſion the latter end of December, 
fifteen hundred thirty three: and yet on the fifteenth of January 
following, the king had called a ſeſſions of parliament, in which 
he procured ſeveral acts to be paſſed, inconſiſtent with this agree- il 
ment with Rome, and which changed the whole conſtitution { 
of the government of the church. There is no accounting, I 
think, for this inconſiſtent conduct, any otherwiſe than by ſup- * 
poſing that Henzy had learnt ſome of the artifices of the holy 
ſee, and returned their diſſimulation upon themſelves. He cer- 
tainly meant no more by this pretended ſubmiſſion of his cauſe 
to the conſiſtory at Rome, than to get his divorce and ſecond 
marriage juſtified. by their ſentence; and then to withdraw 
himſelf from any further connexions with a court that had 
given him ſo much uneaſineſs, and overſhadowed his royal power. 
The reader will be convinced that I do him no injuſtice in accuſ- 
ing him of inſincerity, when he ſees the meaſures which HENRY 
purſued in parliament, at the very time when the biſhop of 
Pals was making terms of accommodation by his command at 
CCC 1 
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When the king was informed of his defeat, at the return of 
Six ED. Karns, whom he had ſent to Cambray to proſecute 
his ſuit, and who met the biſhop of PakIs coming back with an 
account of his unproſperous negotiation, his rage at his diſap- 

pointment is not to be expreſſed. He had pleaſed himſelf with 
the thoughts of getting his great point determined in a ſolemm 
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confirmation of his divorce and marriage by the holy ſee ; at the 
expence only of a ſubmiſſion under his hand to their determina- 
tion: and tho this was in fact a tacit reſignation of his new ac- 
quired power of ſupreme head of the church, yet the moment 
his cauſe was determined in the conſiſtory, he intended to let 
them ſee, that he had ſtrengthened this power of which he had 
already taſted the ſweets, by the acts which he was then procur- 
ing to be paſſed in parliament. It vexed him therefore to the 


ſoul to be thus diſappointed in his project; and by a precipitate | 


irregular act which carried in it ſo much indignity and con- 


tempt : it vexed him ſtill more, that he had condeſcended fo far 


as to make this ſubmiſſion, tho he was not ſincere in it, as it had 


not availed him any thing; and he was therefore determined to 
carry his reſentment to the utmoſt length. I have already taken 


notice that the king had ſummoned a parliament in a few days 
after the departure of the biſhop of Paris for Rome : it will 


therefore be neceſſary to look back a little to the tranſactions of 


that parliament, before I relate the great effects of the king's re- 
ſentment againſt the holy ſee. J 38 TEENS Doug 


The reader will give me leave to remind him firſt, of the ſe- 
veral ſteps which had been taken for theſe four years paſt, in 
abridging the papal power in England. The affair of the king's 


marriage led the canoniſts and divines to examine into the power 
which the popes aſſumed in diſpenſing with the laws of Gop; 


and it induced others to enquire into the rights of the juriſdiction 


which they claimed in England. From theſe examinations, the 


eyes of all the laity, and of many of the clergy, began to be 


opened; the ſtatute of Premunire was from hence put in execu- 
tion, and the eccleſiaſticks made their ſubmiſſion to the king. 
When they had got thus far from under the papal yoke, the par- 
liament proceeded to diſpute the right to annats or firſt fruits, 
and other exactions demanded of the Engliſh clergy; and in the 
end prohibited the payment of them to Rome. All appeals to 
the holy ſee from the juriſdiction of the courts in England, were 
naturally condemned in conſequence of all theſe abridgments of 
the papal power: and having thus lopped off ſo many branches 
they were now determined to attack the root. Accordingly there 

had been many public debates in parliament and convocation, 
for near à year together, on the foundation of the authority 
which the popes aſſumed; in which all that could be alledged 
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on both ſides was conſidered. It will not be thought foreign to 
the deſign of this hiſtory, I preſume, if I give an abſtract of 
thoſe arguments by which our anceſtors were perſuaded to reject 
the papal power pretended to in England, and to ſet up the 
king's ſupremacy in cauſes eccleſiaſtical as well as civil. 5 


Notwithſtanding the many flouriſhes which had been made at 
Rome and in other parts of Chriſtendom, about proving from 
ſcripture the ſuperiority of that ſee over all other Chriſtian 
churches, yet it was now ſaid, and faid very truly, that the ſcrip- 
ture gave no pretence for ſuch a claim; that when CHRISπ com- 
mitted the care of his church in common to the apoſtles, he 
made them equal; and had often declared that there was no ſu- 
periority of one above another. Nay even St. Paul had claimed 
an equality with the chief apoſtles, and in his conteſt with 
PzTER had withſtood him to his face. But however if the latter 
| ſhould be allowed to have had a preeminence, which there was no 
room to allow, it was a preeminence of perſon only: and if it left 
any authority with the city in which he preſided, which was a ri- 
diculous imagination, then Antioch might pretend to it as well as 
Rome; and Jeruſalem, in which our ſaviour himſelf had taught 
the faith, and out of which it was propagated over all the na- 
tions, ſtill more than either of them. To as. little purpoſe were 
= the ſeveral texts of ſcripture which had been urged in favour of 
= the papal power. The declaration of CHRISTH to PzTER, that 
upon this rock he would build his church, had by ſome of the 
fathers been interpreted to mean the confeſſion which PRT ER 

made, and by others CHRIS TH himſelf, who was the only true 
foundation of his church; tho in another ſenſe all the apoſtles 
are called foundations by St. Paul. However if it proved any 


thing to the point they brought it for, it proved too much: 


it proved that the church was founded on St. PzTzR's perſon, and 
ſo on the perſons of the popes his ſucceſſors, which every body 


would deny. St. Pau. however had told us, that every apoſtle 


had his peculiar province, beyond which he was not to go; that 


St. PETER'S was the circumciſion, and his own the uncircum- 


ciſion, in which he had no authority over him. The other pri- 


vileges aſcribed to St. Px TRR, were either in behalf of all the 
other apoſtles, or were relative to his fall; and could not 
be interpreted to give him a ſuperior juriſdiction as univerſal 


But 
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But beſides proving that there was no Foundation i in Shear 
for this pretended ſuperiority in the ſee of Rome, it was ſhewn 
from tradition, that the ancient church had never allowed it. 
St. CyeRIAN, it is plain, had always looked upon himſelf a, 
equal to the biſhops of Rome; in all his epiſtles had called them 


his brother, collegue, and fellow biſhop ; and expreſly ſays 
that all the apoſtles were equal in power, and that all the 
c biſhops were alſo equal, ſince the whole office and epiſcopate 
c was one entire thing, of which every biſhop had a compleat 


« and equal ſhare.” Whatever had been ſaid by any ancient 
writer of St. PxrER's chair, could be underſtood only of the 
goſpel which he had delivered ; in the ſame manner, as by the 
feat of Mos ks, was univerſally underſtood delivering the law of 
Moses. When CoNs T ANTINE turned chriſtian, it is true, that 
Rome, being the chief city of the empire, was accounted the 
firſt ſee : but by the general council of Nice it was decreed, that 
the patriarchs of Antioch and Alexandria had the ſame au. 
rity over the countries round them, as the biſhop of Rome had 
over thoſe which lay about that city. To make the matter Rtill 
clearer, it was decreed in the ſecond council, that every province 


ſhould be governed by its own ſynod, ind: that biſhops when 
they were accuſed, muſt firſt be judged by biſhops of their own 
province, and from them they might appeal to the other biſhops, 
but a higher appeal was a thing unknown to the pureſt ages of 
antiquity. There was a pope. indeed who had ſent to the African 
churches to claim a right to appeals, for which he pretended a 
canon of the council of Nice: but the African fathers diſowned 


the canon; rejected the pope 8 pretenſion, and would not acknow- 
ledge his right. Hence it was plain, there was no tradition of 


any divine inſtitution for the authority of the ſee of Rome: 


becauſe as the popes who claimed it had never pretended to any 


| fuch thing, fo the African biſhops ſhewed by rejefting that power, 


that they knew nothing at all of any divine warrant; the only 
conteſt being about a canon of the church. As to this canon, 
of which they were ignorant, they ſent to the Eaftern churches 
for copies of this council; and tho diligent ſearch was every 
where made in them, yet no ſuch canon, allowing a right of ap- 
peals to Rome, was to be found: and hence it appeared, how 


early that ſee had aſpired to power, and how early it had 5 5 


oy eh forged writings to ſupport it. — 
t- 
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| Whatever * be a bach 5 FR of later coun- 
cils on this ſubject could be of little weight. They were moſt 
of them — up by monks and friers, who had obtained ex- 
emptions from Rome, and were obliged to ſupport its power; or 
by ſuch as were ignorant of the fathers, ſcripture, and tradition, 
and were only converſant: in the learning of the ſchools. It 
would be tedious to relate all the arguments that were produced, 
in order to ſhow that all the privileges of the ſee of Rome, were 


only founded on the practiſe and the canons of the church, 
which by fraud or linea they had overruled, and not upon any 


divine mind, With regard to England it was proved, that 


many prelates had contended againſt the papal power; and that 


it was never received otherwiſe in the church, 2 as a conqueſt 


to which they were conſtrained to yield. Upon theſe grounds, 


which were much enlarged, our anceſtors concluded that the 
pope's power in England had no foundation in the law of 


Go, in the law of = land, orin the law of the church; and 


were annie EIA that it hens be never more acknow- 
ledged. | 


Aſter eas rg T6 edel ths anal buriliciios, thts next biz 


(nat: was to "Rablif 2d the king's ſupremacy, over ſpiritual per- 


ſons, and in ſpiritual eauſes; and this was done from ſcripture, 


from ancient practiſe, from reaſon, and from the laws of Eng- 


land. In the old teſtament it was plain, that the kings of Iſrael 
had intermedled in all eccleſiaſtical caſes ; and ABIMELECH the 
high prieſt had appeared before the king, when he was ſummoned 


to anſwer an accuſation. The king, we are told by SauuzL, 
was made the head of all the tribes: and the ſubmiſſion of 
AaroN to the power of Mosts may be brought as an example to 
all the high prieſts for ever. We read of the laws of David 


about ſacred things, ſuch as the order of the courſes of the prieſts, 
and when he was dying he told his ſon, that the courſes of the 
prieſts, and all the people, were wholly at his commandment, x 


and SoLowon did accordingly: “ appoint them their c 
ein the ſervice of Gop, and both the priefts and leyites depart- 

« ed not from his commandment in any matter. In the new 
teſtament, it is. ſaid that our ſaviour CHRIST himſelf was obe- 
dient to the higher powers; he paid tribute to CAxsAR; he de- 


clared that . to nocarthly en ; and he charged 
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his diſciples not to affect dominion as the lords of the nations did. 


The apoſtles wrote to the churches to obey magiſtrates,” tho tlioſe 
magiſtrates were not chriſtians - and every foul- was to:/beſub- 
je& to the higher powers. In conformity to theſe directions, 
the practiſe of the ancient church had been to draw up canon 


or rules for the better ordering ſpiritual things, as they were 


authorized by the civil power, and no farther. The emperors 


in ancient time not only called general couricils; but preſided 


in, and confirmed them; and the ſame had been done with re- 
gard to national ſynods, by ſeveral kings of England in their own 
dominions. What was thus deduced from ſcripture and ancient 
practiſe, was likewiſe confirmed by reaſon, and the laws of 


the land. It was abſurd to ſuppoſe there could be two ſupreme 


powers at the ſame time in one kingdom; and the king being 


acknowledged ſupreme over all his ſubjects, the eccleſiaſticks as 
well as laymen were neceſſarily comprehended in the ſubjection 


due to him: nor could the offices of their function, tho pe- 
culiar to them, make any difference; as the king had an autho- 
rity and a power to direct and coerce them in theſe offices. Tho 
the paſtoral care of a biſhop was allowed to be of divine inſtitu- 
tion, yet as the kings of England had divided and erected 


biſhopricks as they pleaſed, ſo they had alſo converted benefices 


from the inſtitution of their founders, and gave them to monaſ- 


teries and convents; and had even exempted theſe houſes from 
epiſcopal juriſdiction. But it would be endleſs to recite: all the 


extracts that were produced out of the remonſtrances Of. the 


kings, the parliament, and the clergy, to the ſee of Rome; in 


order to ſhew, that the kings of England had always mg 
laws about eccleſiaſtical Ane and that their authority 

tended e to the © AL of eccleſiaſticks with other: ſub 
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Upon 3 RE Sas matter it was e e zeit 1 
which the popes had ſo long aſſumed in England had no #5 


tion in reaſon, in ſcripture, nor antiquity; that tho complaints 


had been made of their tyranny and exactions, for three hundred 
years, yet little eaſe had been procured ; and the ſtatutes. againſt 


Proviſors were ſtill defeated and made ineffectual. There was 
therefore no other remedy, but totally to extirpate the authority = 
they pretended to, acknowledging'the- pope only biſhop of Rome 
1 0 the Juriſdiction! about 118 8 by the ancient e 
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and for the king to reaſſume the undoubted rights and preroga- 
tive of his crown, from which the kings of England had never 
formally departed, tho they had connived at an uſurpation 
which was now no longer to be endured. This was the reſult of 
that enquiry which had been making in England, for two or 


three years, by all the men of learning in parliament and convo- 


cation; and FIs HER biſhop. of Rocheſter, a very ancient man of 
great character, was the only one of his order who contended 
for an obedience to the holy ſee. The archbiſhop of CAN. 
TERBURY took a good deal of pains to convince him; and was 
extremely ſollicitous that there might be no diſagreement among 
themſelves upon this ſubject. But by the ſequel it looks as elne 


the old biſhop retained his prejudice for the Pope. 


1 9 5 ches Sat bode affairs at "at at the ſitting 


owns of the parliament, - on the fifteenth of January fifteen 


hundred and thirty four: and every ſunday during the ſeſ- 


ſion, a biſhop preached at St. Paul's croſs, declaring that the 
pope had no authority at all in England. The deſign of this, 


was, to prepare the minds of the people for perceiving the rea- 
ſonableneſs and the neceſſity of the acts of parliament which 
were paſſing; to which I ſhall now turn. The ſeſſions opened 


in the houſe of commons with a bill to regulate the election and 
conſecration of biſhops ; which, when it had paſſed that houſe, 


was ſent up to the 4 together with a e e. againſt the 
biſhop of Lox pod, for his ſeverity. againſt a man ſuſpected of 
pn But the lords taking no notice of this complaint, Ric 
commons ſent ſome of their members to the biſhop, requiring 
nim to give his anſwer to the complaint they had made. The 


hiſhop reported this the. next day to the lords; who, as they 


had ere, the complaint as not worth their notice, refoliel 
now unanimouſly, that it was not fit for any peer to anſwer a 


complaint at the bar of the houſe of commons. The bill which 
this complaint accompanied, being not approved of by the king, 


lot ſome reaſon or other, but for what does not appear, had laid 
three weeks on the table in the houſe of lords, When it was 
thrown out, and a new one drawn. The preamble is a confir- 
mation of the former act againſt. annats; to which is added a 


prohibition for any biſhop. to be preſented to the biſhop-of Rome, 


or for ſuing any bulls from thence on any occaſion. I = follows 
5 regulation which was principally intended by this bill: „that 
2 N when 


court, and if they were found guilty and would not abjurs, 
or were relapſe, to be adjudged to death ; the king's writ de 
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c when any ſee was vacant the king was to orant a licence to 
te the chapter for a new election, with a letter miſſive bearin 

« the name of the perſon that was to be choſen; and twelve 
days after theſe were delivered, an election was to be returned 
ce by the dean and chapter, or by the prior and convent under 
ce their ſeals. The perſon thus elected was to ſwear fealty to the 
king, on which a commiſſion was to be iſſued out for conſe- 
&© crating and inveſting him with the uſual ceremonies : after 


ce this he was to do his homage to the king, and to be reſtored 


© to the ſpiritualities and temporalities of his ſee, for which 


« commiſhons were to be granted by the king during the va- 
« cancy; and whoſcever refuſed to obey the directions of this 
ce act or proceeded contrary to it, were declared within the ſta- 


4 tute of Premunire.” This bill, being red three times in the 
| houſe of lords, was ſent down to the commons; who paſſed, 


and returned it to the lords, without uy amendment. 


But the commons, finding by the reſolution of the Ses houſ 
r err wer that they were without any remedy againſt the 


| biſhop of Lonpox, for the oppreſſion which they had complained 
of, were determined to prevent all abuſes of this nature in the 
cockefaltinl courts for the time to come. They ſent up a bill 


therefore for repealing the ſtatute againſt hereticks in the reign 


of Henzy the fourth, by which the biſhops were enabled to 


commit any one to priſon on a ſuſpicion of hereſy; at the ſame 
time that it was not determined by that act what hereſy was. 
But the ſtatutes of Ricyuary the ſecond, and HENRY the fifth 


on this matter, were left ſtill in force, wich 'the following regu- 


A; ; © that hereticks ſhould be proceeded againſt upon pre- 
4 ſentment, by two witneſſes at leaſt, and then be committed; 
but ſhould be brought to anſwer to their indictments in open 


8 


* 


cc 


« heretico comburendo being firſt obtained.” In the ſame act 


it was declared that it ſhould not be deemed hereſy, to ſpeak « or 
write againſt the laws and canons of the popes; and that an 4 
ſuc 


one committed for hereſy might be bailed. How acceptable 
an act as this muſt be to da nation, which had ſmarted ſo much 


under the ſevere and intolerable exertion of the eccleſiaſtical 


power, in one of the moſt uneaſy parts of it, the reader will 
eafily judge: and what was thus a matter of joy to all the laity 
in 
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in the kingdom, muſt be a particular bleſſing to thoſe b. had 


ſet their hearts on a reformation. 


The clergy 1 made a ſubmillion to the kink in convoca- 
tion, as it has been before related, and having roniifed' in “verbo 
ee ſacerdotii, that they would never make nor execute any new 
canons or conſtitutions without the royal aſſent and licence of the 
king, this ſubmiſſion was, at the time I am ſpeaking of, made 
the ground of another bill; which the commons paſſed, and 
ſent up to the lords for their concurrence. It Was hereby en- 
acted, © fince many canons had been received that were found 
ce prejudicial to the king's prerogative, contrary to the laws of 
« the land, and heavy to the ſubjects, that thirty two perſons, 
ſixteen. if both houſes of parliament, and as many of the 
“ clergy to be named by the king, ſhould have full power to 
ec abrogate or confirm canons, as they found it expedient ; the 
« king's aſſent being obtained. In the fame act, all appeals to 
Rome were again prohibited ; and if any party foi nd themſelves 
aggrieved in the archbiſhop's courts, an appeal might be made to 
the king in the court of chancery ; and the lord chancellor was 


=. 


1 


= 


| d grant a commiſſion under the great ſeal to have the cauſe tried 


by delegates, in whoſe determination the ſeveral parties were to 
acquieſce. The lords read this bill twice, on the day it was 
brought up from the commons ; and on the third reading, the 
day after, it paſſed with this proviſo, which the other houſe 
agreed to; © that till ſuch A of the canons was made, 
« all thoſe which had been received ſhould ſtill remain in force, 
« except ſuch as were contrary to the laws and cuſtoms of the 
realm, or were to the damage of the king's prerogative.” 
The proviſo it muſt be owned ſeemed neceſſary, that there might 
be ſome canons in force by which the church was to be governed ; 
but there being no time appointed for the commiſſion to be exe- 
cuted, it was not executed at all; and it lay wholly now in the 
' breaſt of the judge to declare what canons were contrary to the 
| laws of the realm and the king's prerogative. It was more agree- 
able to the king, that the matter ſhould be left thus undeter- 
mined, than that there ſhould be a code of. eccleſiaſtica laws 
which ſhould remain fixed and certain. 


' Whil ſuch acts as theſe were ag" in rale a direc- 
tions from the court, the king could furely not be in earneſt in 
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the agreement which he was making with the fee of Rome. 
But if i? theſ: are not enough to convince the reader of his inſince- 
rity, in the ſubmiſſion which was at this time on its way to the 
holy ſee, another act which I am now to recite, and which paſſed 
at 105 time by his command, will make it plainer. This Was 
an act for the attainder of E11z. Bax rox and her confede- 


rates; which being ſent up by the commons, and having been 


read twice in the houſe of lords, the witneſſes and the til her- 


ſelf, called © the holy maid of Kent, were brought before their 


lordſhi ps, when ſhe confeſſed the crimes which were charged 

upon = The ſtory of this impoſture, in which among others 
the good old biſhop FisHER, and Sis THO. More, at leaft for a 
time, were drawn in and deluded by her, is too tedious, and in- 


deed too trifling, to be given the reader at full length. It may 


be ſufficient only to ſay, that the girl having had hyſteric fits, in 


| which ſhe had f poken ſome words 5 bad made an impreſſion 


on the filly Ks. i that were about her, ſhe was prevailed on by 


the parſon of the pariſh to counterfeit theſe ſort of trances, and 


inſtructed by him what to fay; as tho it was revealed to her 


from heaven. Beſides a 3 ol drawing advantages from an 
image of the virgin Maur which he had in his chapel, from the 
pilgrimages that would be made to it on account of the girl's cure, 
which ſhe was directed to ſay ſhe received at it, he gratified his 


zeal againſt the new doctrines, which he taught the ol to ſpeak | 
. her trances, and his animoſity againſt the king for op- 
poſing the papal power. Among other invectives and predic- 
tions, the girl had often ſaid, that Gop had revealed to her, 
te that if — king went on in his divorce and married another 
« wife, he ſhould not be king a month longer, and in the repu- 
cc tation of almighty Gop not an hour longer, but ſhould die 2 
© yillain's death.” The report of this being brought to the 
biſhop of Rochzs TBB, and ſeveral others who adhered to the 


cauſe wh CATHARINE, they had frequent meetings with the nun, 


and gave countenance to her revelations. But at length ſhe was 
apprehended by the king's order; and the matter being exa- 


mined carefully by ſeveral lords in the ſtar chamber, the whole 


conſpiracy was e and ſhe and her accomplices were 
condemned to die. Howeaks as the affair had made a 
noiſe, the king had a mind it ſhould be brought before the par- 


| Lament, who judging it a conſpiracy againſt his majeſty's life and 
_ crown, ſent the bill vp to the lords, as I have related.” At the 


third 
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third reading of the bill, the lords addreſſed the king, to know 
whether SIX TO. Morz, and others mentioned as accomplices 
of the nun, or at leaſt concealers of her treaſon, might not be 
heard in the ftar chamber in their defence. The biſhop of Ro- 
CHESTER Was at that time extremely ill; but he had ſent all that 
he had to fay in writing to the houſe of lords. The part which 
Six Tho. Monz took in countenancing this impoſture, appears 
no further than by his ſending a letter to the nun, which much 
offended the king, and by ſeveral converſations which he had 
= with her, on account of the opinion he had conceived of her ho- 
BE lineſs and humility. He juſtified himſelf however in ſeveral let- 
ters to CRomwELL, and ſaid, he was now convinced © that ſhe 
« was the moſt falſe, diſſembling hypoc wi that had been 
c known; and guilty of the moſt deteſtable h pocriſy, and de- 
« viliſh digemblec falſhood.” His own juſtification, ſeconded 
with the good offices which the lord chakeatiour AuDLEy, and 
= CroMwetLi, did him, prevailed at laſt upon the king to have his 
name ſtruck out of the bill. The aft was then agreed on, to 
attaint the nun and thoſe who had been her confederates of high 

= treaſon, for which they loſt their lives; and to adjudge the bi- 
= {ſhop of RochzsrER and five others gui ilty of the mifprifion of 
5 GW. for which they were to forfeit their goods and chattels 
and to be impriſoned . the King's pt 


Whilſt the | parliament was thus bad the news was + brovgke 
of the S that had been given at Rome againſt the king, 
with all the circumſtances of contempt that have been already 
mentioned. The parliament was no leſs offended than his ma- 
jeſty, at this contumelious uſage of their ſovereign; and they 
were therefore now reſolved, to take this opportunity of aboliſhing 
= the power of the holy ſee in England, and to tear it up by the 
= roots. The king's intereſt now was happily for them the ſame 
with that of his fubiedts ; and the reſolution that had been taken, 
by the zeal and diligence of thoſe who favoured the reformation, 
was ſoon put in execution. In a few days, a bill came up from 
the houſe of commons, diſcharging the ſubjects of all depen- 
dance on the ſee of Rome; entries that all payments made to 
the apoſtolic chamber, and all proviſions, bulls and diſpenſations 
ſhould from thenceforth ceaſe hoe ever: that all diſpenſations or 
licences for things that were not contrary to the law of Gov, 
but 9 to the law of the land, * be granted within the 
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kingdom, by and under the ſeals of the two archbiſhops in their 
ſeveral provinces: that no licence ſhould be given for any thing 
new, which had not been formerly in uſe to be granted, till it 


were firſt examined by the king and his council, whether it were 


fit to be diſpenſed with. The exemption of abbeys and monaſte- 
ries was confirmed, and the king was authorized to grant a com- 
miſſion under the great ſeal to viſit them; with a power to his 
majeſty and his council to order and reform all indulgences and 
privileges, or the abuſes of them, which had been granted by 
the ſee of Rome. In the concluſion it is declared, that they did 


not intend to vary from the church of CHRISH about the arti- 


cles of the catholic faith of Chriſtendom, or in any other things 


declared by the ſcriptures and the word of Gop neceſſary for 


their ſalvation. As this falutary act gave great eaſe to the ſubject, 
ſo it entirely ſpoiled that baſe trade of indulgences, ſo pernicious 


to true religion, but ſo profitable to the holy ſee. The mo- 
naſticks, and the religious, ſaw the privileges of their houſes 


were plainly ſtruck at in this bill, ſince the king was authorized 
to reform them; which put them into much uneaſineſs and con- 


fuſion. On the other hand, all thoſe who wiſhed for a refor- 


mation, and that the church of England might recover her ori- 
ginal purity and independence, ſaw with great pleaſure that this 
act would not only root out entirely the papal power, but alſo 


eſtabliſh the ſcripture as the ſtandard of the catholic faith. 


On the ſame day that this bill was paſſed in the houſe of lords, 
that they might pull down at once that formidable power under 


which the nation had ſo long groaned, another bill was red; 


declaring the king's marriage with CarHARINE againſt the law 


of Gob, confirming the archbiſhop's ſentence againſt it notwith- 


ſtanding any diſpenſations to the contrary, and eſtabliſhing the 
ſucceſſion to the erown of England in the iſſue of his majeſty's 


preſent marriage with queen ANN. Moreover, it was enacted, 


that if any perſon ſhould divulge any thing to the ſlander of this 


marriage, or of the iſſue begotten in it, or being required to 


ſwear to maintain the contents of this act, and refuſed it, were 
to be adjudged for miſpriſion of treaſon, and ſuffer accordingly. 
In this manner was the power of the popes in England aboliſhed, 
and the king's marriage confirmed, by act of parliament. The 
two houſes having thus finiſhed their buſineſs, were prorogued on 
March to the third of November following. But 
8 e before 
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before they broke up, that they might ſet a good example to the 
king's other ſubjects, all the members took the oath relating to 
the ſucceſſion: and commiſſioners were ſent all over the king- 
dom to adminiſter it to the people of every rank and denomina- 
tion. The oath which was taken by ſeveral abbots and friars of 
every order, as it is given in the collection of public acts, was to 
this effect: that they would bear faith and true obedience to the 
king, and to the iſſue of his preſent marriage with queen Axx; 
that they would always acknowledge him the head of the church 
of England; that the biſhop of Rome has no more power than 
any other biſhop ; that they renounced obedience to him, and 
- would preach no other doctrine than what was ſincerely agreeable 
to the ſcriptures and catholic tradition ; and that they would pray 
firſt for the king as ſupreme head of the church of England, 
then for the queen and her iſſue, and then for the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury and all the orders of the cler g. 


In a ſhort time after the breaking up of the parliament, there 
was a meeting of the privy council at Lambeth, where ſeveral 
people were cited to take the oath ; and amongſt the reſt, 81x 
Tuo. Monk, and biſhop Fis#zz. SIX Trowas being firſt called, 
and the oath being tendred to him under the great ſeal, he de- 
fired to ſee the act of ſucceſſion which had enjoined it: and this 
being alſo ſhewed him, he ſaid he would blame neither thoſe 
that had made the act, nor thoſe who had taken the oath ; but 
for his own part, tho he was willing to ſwear to the ſucceſſion in 
a form of his own drawing, yet the oath which was offered was 
ſo worded, . that his conſcience revolted againſt it, and he could 
not take it with ſafety to his ſoul. He was ordered then to with- 
draw, that others who attended might be diſpatched. Every one 
elſe that was ſummoned took the oath without any ſcruple, ex- 
cept biſhop FrsHER; who gave nearly the ſame anſwer which 81R 
Tao. Moxs had done. Ego this Sis; THomas was called in 


again: and the lord chancellor obſerving, what a great number 


«Ss. 4 i 


had taken the oath, and how much the king would be offended 
with him for being the firſt and almoſt the only one who had re- 
fuſed it, he anſwered as before, that he judged no man for having 
done it, but that he could not do it himſelf, for reaſons which 
might give more offence perhaps than the refuſal; and which 
might be called a diſputing againſt law ; nevertheleſs if the King 
commanded, it he jo put his reaſons into writing. The 
R ² ll 
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archbiſhop being very defirous, becauſe of the great character of 
Mon and Fis RRR, that they ſhould not go away without taking 
the oath, . preſſed Sis THomas with an argument, which, tho 
our N church hiſtorian relates with a ſeeming *ppicbation, 
I muſt own myſelf ſurprized at. Since you blame no other 
600 perſon, fays CAN MER to him, * for taking this oath, it ap- 
<« pears that you are not perſuaded it is a ſin, Ba are only doubt- 
190 5p in the matter; you are certain however of this, that you 
© ought to obey the king and the law; and there being a cer- 
ce tainty on the one hand, and a doubt only on the other, you 
© are obliged therefore to do that about which you | are certain, 
vy notwithitanding the doubts you may be under.” 


It is really difficult to fay, whether 1 am more Gita Hit 
this argument, ſhould come out of the mouth of ſo good and ſo 
wiſe a man as CRANMER, in a caſe of ſuch importance; or that 
it ſhould at all ſhake the reſolution of ſo able a man as Six To, 
Monx, as he writes himſelf it did; or that it ſhould eſcape the 
obſervation of ſo expert a caſuiſt as bilkop Busnter, To ſay that 
this argument has more ſound than ſenſe in it, and more artifice 


than truth, is not ſaying enough: it teaches a doctrine oppoſite ite 
to what Sr. Paul hath taught us; who hath not only ſaid, that 
& eyery man ſhould be perſuaded fully in his own mind, but 


alſo that, © tho nothing is unclean of itſelf, yet that to bim WhO 


<« eſteemeth any thing to be unclean, to him it is unclean; and 


« he that doubteth is damned if he eat.” Thus, tho Gdellleber 
to the king and the laws of the land, was a thing right in itſelf, 
and the duty of every ſubject, yet if it appeared to 81x To. 


Monz, that the oath now required was contrary to the laws of 
Gon, to which another law had reſtrained the power of the le- 
giſlature, he was fo far from being obliged in conſcience to take 

this oath, as the archbiſhop ſuggeſted, that he would have vio- 


lated his tilcienee and have been ſelf condemned i in doing it. 


The reſt of the peo le, who ſaw nothing © in it, Which""the 
thought contrary 19 the laws of God, were not blamed by him, 
it is true, for they had done only their duty: but it does not 
thence follow, Wlaat CRANMER ' wrongfully concluded, that®Sir 
Tao. Mokk was only doubtful in tis matter, ard had he was 
not perſuaded, that in him wo thought the oath was Contrary 


to the law of Gop, it wut be a ſin to take it; and evef he that 


doubteth, St. Pau. ſays, Is ſelf cotidetrined if he bn 
W 
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818 Tuo. Mozs however was. not in doubt; his conſcience poſi- 


tively leaned, he ſaid, to the other fide ; and he offered to purge 
bimeelk upon oath, that it was not from obſtinacy or humour, 
but purely out of a principle of conſcience, that he refuſed to 


ſwear in the words preſcribed. T he reader, I hope, will pardon 


this digreſſion; to which. I had no other motive than my love of 
impartiality, and a ſenſe of my duty as a church hiſtorian. I 
ſhall now go on with te conference. 32 


When the aceblathon was 5 by the plea of conſcience 


which Six Tromas urged, and urged with the utmoſt propriety, 
the abbot of WRSTMINS TER went a plainer and a ſhorter way to 
work with him; telling Monk, who was a much wiſer and a 


moch better man than himſelf, © that, howſoever the matter 


e might appear to him, he mich ſee his conſcience was errone- 


« ous, ſince the great opuncil of the realm was of another mind; 

« and therefore he ought to change his conſcience.” T here 
needs no other reflexion on this reaſoning than what biſhop BUR 
N has made upon it; that it was very fit for ſo rich an abbot, 
and diſcovered. of what temper his own conſcience was. The 


knight replied however with great modeſty, that if he ſtood 


ſingle in his opinion againft the parliament, he ſhould have rea- 


ſon to ſuſpect his own underſtanding : but he thought he had the 


whole council of Chriſtendom on his fide to oppoſe to the great 
Council of En gland. What SIR THO. Mos faid for himſelf, 
| was aſſented to 7 the biſhop of Rochrsæ Ez, as a Inflification 
_ alſo of his on refuſal : = they both offered to 2 to the 


ſucceſſion of. the crown in the iſe of the king's s preſent marri- 


age; becauſe. they. thought the parliament had a right to deter- 
mine that matter. Secretary Czouw8.L1,..who 8 fayoured 
SI TO. Mon, to uſe his own expreſſion, and who knew the 


conſequ xence of this debate, when he ſaw SIX 'THomas could not 


the- — take the oath as it was tendred, ſaw that his ruin 


would become inevitable; and in his great anxiety proteſted with 
an oath that he 1 rather his only ſon ſhould have loſt his head, 
than that the cath, ſhould. pany ed refuſed by SIR TRHO. More. 


The archbiſhop, who wanted neither ſenſe nor candour, and 
who foreſaw = ul, effects; of contending with men of their cha- 
racter and popularity, and and with whom ſeverity would do no- 


_ thing, preſſed extremely to accept the oath on the terms They 
. it. For it mul mot a give. a fair occaſion to ſatisfy 


the 
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the princes dowager and her daughter, that they were not bound to 


inſiſt upon their pretenſions, but the great character, he ſaid, of 
theſe . two men would alſo go far in filencing the emperor and 
other foreign princes ; as well as in quieting the ſcrupulous con- 
ſciences of many diſſatisfied people at home. But in what way 
ſoever theſe able miniſters of the king might be willing to com- 
promize this diſpute, the king himſelf was much irritated, and 
would not be governed by their advice. It was no part of Hzwar', 
character, to yield a point he had once inſiſted on, if he could 
avoid it; and therefore Moxz and FisHER were both indicted on 
the td and committed priſoners to the tower; without the 
uſe of books or paper, leſt they ſhould write againſt his marriage 
or ſupremacy. The good old biſhop was particularly uſed ill; 
his temporalities were ſeized, all his goods were confiſcated with- 
out leaving him clothes enough to cover him, and the neceſſa- 
ries and comforts of life denied him. In this ſituation we muſt 
leave them for 1585 preſent, and turn to other affairs. 
When the nun and her accomplice were kjought to tyburn, 
who were executed about this time, ſhe confeſſed the impoſture 


they had been guilty of: and the wickedneſs of this deſign not 


only alienated the minds of people from the papal intereſt, but 


alſo induced them to believe, that many of the viſions arid mi- 


racles, by which the orders of the religious had raiſed their cre- 
dit, were of the fame artificial nature. The pope did not long 
ſurvive the mortification of being diſowned in England; nor did 


his death make any alterations in the meaſures' which the court 

were taking to break the papal yoke. Tho the ſeparation from 

Rome therefore was made in the former ſeſſion, yet the king's 
1 ſupremacy being not thorowly ſettled, an act was paſſed at the 
meeting of the parliament in N ovember, to confirm the title 


which the clergy had already given him of * ſupreme he d of 


the church; and to annex to it a power of viſiting and 
; amending all errors and hereſies, which 1 in the ſpiritual juriſdiction 
ſhould be reformed. . By another act, the form of the'vith 


about the ſucceſſion was preſcribed ; 12 75 all the people were 


obliged to take it, under the penalty contained in the former at. 
The reader muſt remember the putting down the pay yment of 
annats, or firſt fruits of ecclefiaftical benefices, to the pope; and 
the clergy probably thought they were rid for ever of this hur- 
den. But the king had his = upon this revenue, which he 


thou 
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thought worth his own acceptance: and having got all the 


aſſiſtance which he wanted from the elergy in his deſigns on 
the court of Rome, his majeſty now procured an act, that 


the firſt fruits and tenths of all eccleſiaſtical preferments ſhould 
be paid for the future to the king, as ſupreme head of the 
church. Another act declared it treaſon, to ſpeak or write 


any thing againſt the king, or queen; to deny his dignity | 


or title; or to call him heretick, ſchiſmatick; infidel, tyrant, 
or uſurper of the crown. The deſign of this act, was to re- 


ſtrain the inſolence of ſome obſervant friars in particular, who 
took great liberty with the king in their public preaching, 


and even ſometimes to his face. The fourteenth act of this 
ſeſſion, appointed and made a proviſion for many ſuffragan 
biſhops, which it had been uſual to have within the realm. 


Theſe were the fame with the Chorepiſcopi in the primitive 


church; which were introduced ſometime before the firſt coun- 
cil of Nice, and continued till the ninth century; when a 


173 


forged decretal of Dau as vs condemned the uſe of them, and 


occaſioned their being every where laid aſide by degrees. They 
were now revived however in England : and the biſhop of the 
dioceſe was to preſent two to the king for every town ap- 
pointed, one of which his majeſty was to preſent to the arch- 
= biſhop to be conſecrated: they were to exerciſe ſuch juriſdiction 
as the dioceſan ſhould give them, or as ſuffragan biſhops had 
been uſed to exerciſe, but their authority was at laſt no longer 
8 than the biſhop continued his commiſſion to them.. 


. Theſe were all the acts of this ſeſſion of parliament, I think, 
which concerned the church; and theſe were followed by the 
grant of a ſubſich to the king, with a preamble full of flattery, 
about his wiſdom and policy in the government of the kingdom 
tor above four and twenty years in great wealth and quietneſs. 


In return for this fubſidy, given by the parliament with fo much 
 chearfulneſs and zeal, the king ſent a general pardon, with the 


exceptions ordinary: in ſuch caſes. But however it did not con- 


tent him, that 81 T HO. Monz, and biſhop FrsHER, ſhould be 


excluded by general clauſes from this act of grace: there were 
two particular acts in this ſeſſion to attaint them of miſpriſion of 
treaſon : the biſhoprick of Rocheſter was declared void; the 
_ king's grants to SIX THO. Monk, hardly worth the naming, were 
let aſide; and he was inyidiouſly charged with ingratitude towards 
E O © | his 
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his majeſty. Severe and revengeful as this treatment was, there 


were thoſe it ſeems who thought it neceſſary in ſuch an impor- 
tant criſis; leſt an indulgence to them, who had fo great an 
authority among the people, might encourage others to revolt 
by their example, and to be corrupted in their affections towards 
the king. Suppoſing the biſhop and Six Tromas to have been 
diſſaffected themſelves, and to have uſed every opportunity of 


{owing ſedition amongſt others, this treatment of them would 


have been juſt. But they were not wanting in zeal and loyalty 
for the king ; they were even willing to take the oath to the 
ſucceſſion, how much ſoever they diſapproved his ſecond mar- 
riage; and their treaſon conſiſted only in a point of conſcience, 
Allowing however that the ſeverity which was ſhewn them was 


not unjuſt, it will be a very difficult thing to prove it was not 


impolitick. If their reputation was high, and their credit re- 
markably great among the people before, the proſecuting them 
thus to death for a mere opinion, and an opinion which the king 


himſelf and all the ſubjects of England had till now embraced, 


was the ready way to raiſe them higher. The Engliſh are natu- 


rally an humane benevolent people : and they are not. only there- 
fore inclined, to pity thoſe who ſuffer, even where the cauſe of 
ſuffering may be juſt, but alſo to think well of their conſcience, 


if not of their opinions, when they ſee men determined to en- 
dure all extremities for them. But unjuſt and impolitick as it 
was in the government, to treat ſuch great men as theſe with un- 


exampled cruelty, yet many thought at that time, that the hand 


of providence was viſible in thus retaliating the barbarities, which 
they had dealt out to others for their opinions, on themſelves. 


The biſhop had proſecuted all the preachers of the new doctrine, 


who came in his way, with a relentleſs fury; and Siz Txo. 


Monz, during his power, had preſſed the king continually to 
ſhew no mercy to hereticks, had followed them to the rack to ſee 


their puniſhment was not mitigated, and had always inſiſted on 


the extremity of the law; which he felt now himſelf to be very 
heavy. Such reflections as theſe are always made, where the 
foundation for them is not ſo reaſonable, as it ſeems to be in the 


caſe before us. 


7 The parliament having given the finiſhing ſtroke to the autho- 


rity of the ſee of Rome, andtheking's ſupremacy, by the acts which 
paſſed in the late ſeſſion, at the cloſe of the year fifteen hundred and 
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thirty four, we are now come to a revolution in the Engliſh 
church ; by which an end was put to that blind obedience to the 
ſee of Rome, which had enſlaved our anceſtors for ſo many ages, 
without any foundation in ſcripture or in reaſon, Here therefore 
it will be proper to ſtop, and to put a period to this book; that 
the mind may be at leiſure to make the proper uſe of this event 
in the Engliſh hiſtory. . 
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vorce and his ſecond marriage, and with the concurrence 


of his parliament and clergy, having totally extirpated the papal 


power in England, he had now the fole government of all his 


ſubjects without any competitor. The following | year therefore 
was opened by a proclamation, forbidding the name of pope to 


be given to the biſhop of Rome, and commanding it to be erazed 
out of all books and writings, that the remembrance of it, if it was 
poſſible, might be loſt for ever. This was followed by inſtruc- 
tions for an exact enquiry into the eſtates of all the clergy within 
his kingdom, that the firſt fruits and tenths might be paid to 


their juſt value; which was returned to him in a book depoſited 


in the exchequer, and which ſtill regulates the payment of our 


firſt fruits, where the livings are not diſcharged. At the fame 
time, all the biſhops voluntarily took an oath, to maintain the 


king's ſupremacy in the church, and to renounce ſolemnly all 


obedience to the biſhop of Rome. We may reaſonably ſuppoſe, 


I. think, that as there was no law to require this teſt of the 
| biſhops, that it was ſet on foot by CRANMER; who might not 


only intend to draw his brethren fo far into the deſigns againſt 


the pope, as to make it impoſſible for them to return back, but 


perhaps alſo to try the temper of ſome whom he might ſuſpect 


3 were 


| HE king having ſurmounted all the difficulties of his di- 


1 
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were enemies to the reformation ; and who, if they ſhould refuſe 


to take this oath, would ruin Weinen with the king. In this 
he might have an eye particularly upon GarDINER biſhop of 


' Wincheſter, who had given too many proofs of his averſion to 


the new opinions, and of his zeal for the ſee of Rome. If this 


however was the intention of the primate, the biſhop had too 


much cunning, and too little piety, to be caught. He was not 
one of the laſt therefore of the bench of biſhops to take this oath; 

tho he abhorred it in his ſoul as unjuſt and impious. He fy; 
as well as the archbiſhop, that an abſolute ſubmiſſion to the king 


in this point, which was to him a very tender one, was the only 


way to preſerve his favour : and if that were preſerved, he ſhould 


be in a condition to oppoſe, or retard at leaſt, the reformation 


in other points. What an effect is here of a furious and miſtaken 
zeal | A Chriſtian biſhop incurs the guilt of perjury deliberately 
and with deſign, that he may have it in his power to give a check 


to what he deemed heretical. When the reader comes to ſee 


— 


his conduct in the reign of Maxv, he will own J have not charged 
this prelate wrongfully with perjury, in i the oath which he RO 


now to renounce the pops 


Beſides this eraſey biſhop ee were cet at court a = 
the king's favour, who Maid oppoſed any further change:: 
at the head of theſe was the duke of NozxroLxs, who tho uncle 
to the queen was her mortal enemy; and who tho he complicd 
with the king in his divorce and marriage, like a good courtier, 


yet upon all occaſions perſuaded him to make no innovations in 


religion. To this duke, and the biſhop of WIxcHEST ER, was 


aſſociated in theſe counſels Lox LAND biſhop of Lincoln; Who | 
had been confeſſor to the king, who underftood him well, and 


who knew how to manage him: and as (they had a great party 


with them in the court, ſo they had almoſt all the churchmen in 


the kingdom covertly on their ſide. But that which gave the 
greateſt ſtrength to their intereſt, and weighed more with the 


king than any thing elſe, was, that he himſelf had wrote a book, 
and a book he believed that was much admired, againſt theſe 


very notions which the reformers were now endeavouring to in- 


troduce. They knew the vanity of his heart about this bock; 

which, from the many extravagant commendations that his gat 
terers had beſtowed upon it, he had been almoſt made to believe 
was inſpired into him; and they took care to o rügen this 
Vor Bh P p | vanity, 
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vanity, to ſerve their purpoſe. They concluded, that whatever 
firmneſs the king now exprefſed for the old religion, which the 
fears of a change might perhaps produce, yet that the intereſts 
he muſt embark in with the princes of Germany againſt the 
emperor and the pope, with the power that the queen and the 
archbiſhop had, would prevail on him at length to give way to 
a change: and in this they were not miſtaken. - But yet their 
zeal againſt hereſy was much enflamed by the monks and friars ; 
who by the acts of parliament lately paſſed were left to the 
king's mercy. They were no more to plead their bulls of im- 
munities and exemptions, nor to claim any privileges further than 

the king was pleaſed to allow them. No new ſaints from Rome 
could draw any more wealth or honour to their orders : privileges 


and indulgences were out of doors; ſo that the arts of drawing 


in the people to enrich their churches and houſes were at an end. 
But yet this was not all. Some intimaions had been given them, 
that the king and his miniſters had an eye upon their eſtates : and 
unleſs therefore they could prevent any further progreſs of this 
reforming ſpirit, they were undone. They thought and ſpoke 
prophetically upon this ſubject: but by an infatuation not un- 
uſual, the very ſteps they took to prevent their ruin, were thoſe 
which haſtened and compleated it. This is not however to be 
related till we get further on. al I 42 


Tf the zeal of thoſe who favoured the old religion-was thus 


warm and buſy, that of the reformers was no leſs ſo. At the 


| head of theſe we muſt place the queen, who had been well in- 


ſtructed by CRanwer; and who made uſe of all her power with 


the king, which was extremely great, to favour the reformation, 
dhe had taken SHA TON and LaTiMER, who were popular prea- 


chers againſt the papacy, to be her chaplains, and had promoted 
them to the ſees of Worceſter and Saliſbury ; of which the car- 
dinals Camezjus and GhIxuccr, their late biſhops, were deprived 
by an act of parliament. Next to the queen, we muſt place the 


primate; who, beſides the advantage of his rank and character, 


which gave him a great authority, was perhaps of all the men in 


England the moſt fitted for the buſineſs of the reformation, on 


account of his learning and application. Biſhop BuxNR& tells us, 
that beſides ſix or ſeven volumes which lord BuzxLziGn had, he 
himſelf had ſeen two in folio of the hand writing of this prelate, 
containing a great collection of quotations out of the N 
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the ancient fathers, and later doctors and ſchoolmen, upon all 


the heads of religion ; that he might be well prepared to carry 


on this important undertaking. The next in it to the archbiſho 


was ſecretary CrouwEeLL, who, as one of the firſt acts of the 
king's ſupremacy, was made his majeſty's,vicar general, and vi- 
ſitor of all the monaſteries and places exempted from juriſdiction. 
He had not only joined himſelf in a firm friendſhip with CRAN- 
MER, but he alſo aſſiſted him with all his influence in promoting 


a reformation which he had much at heart. They had ſeveral 
coadjutors in this great deſign ; but theſe were the chief in- 


ſtruments employed in working upon the king, without whom 
it was impoſſible to do any thing in it. But happily for them, 
and for religion, they had his prejudices only, and not his in- 
tereſt, to contend with. His intereſt, after what he had already 


done, was evidently to join the proteſtant princes of Germany 
= againſt the emperor, who was appointed to execute the pope's 


ſentence againſt him: and as his paſſions had ſo far got the 
better of his prejudices, that he had extirpated the pope's autho- 
rity from his dominions, ſo CRANMER took all occaſions to ſhew 
the abſurdity of permitting thoſe doctrines to be ſtill maintained, 
which had no other foundation but in the decrees of Rome, He 


preſſed the king inceſſantly that all the diſputed articles might be 
heard and examined freely; and as to reaſons of ſtate, he was to 
do his duty as a chriſtian prince, and to leave the event to pro- 


vidence. It was neceſſary to open theſe particulars, that I might 
give the reader a view of the ſtate of the court of HENRY, and 
of the principles which the parties went upon when the reforma- 


* 


tion was introduced. . 


As the two houſes of parliament and the bench of biſhops 
had done their part to eſtabliſh the king's ſupremacy, the next 
thing was to engage the clergy, the regulars eſpecially, to ac- 
knowledge and ſubmit to this determination. The Franciſcan 
friars at Richmond were the only men that made an obſti- 


nate reſiſtance 3 but many ſecret practices were entered into by 


theſe orders againſt the ſtate ; which heated the king's temper 
and provoked him to great ſeverities. One of the firſt things re- 


ſolved on, in order to leſſen the credit and authority of theſe 


people, was a general viſitation of all the monaſteries. and reli- | 
gious houſes, in which the abuſes were great and viſible. The 
archbiſhop of CanTzrBuRyY led the way to this by a metropoli- 

c wie: deal 
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tical viſitation, for which he obtained a licence from the king. 
The ſcheme of the reformation was not forward enough yet to 
do any thing of much conſequence: he took care however that 
every one ſhould ſubmit to the king's ſupremacy, and renounce 
all dependance upon the pope; whoſe name he faw ſtruck out 
of all the public offices f the church. Shortly after began the 
great viſitation of all the monaſteries, by ſeveral commitfioner; 
authorized for that purpoſe ; who had inſtructions to direct them, 
and injunctions to be left at every religious houſe. It would be 
difagreeable, I preſume, as well as unneceſſary, to give the 
reader theſe inſtruments at length: the inſtructions only contain 
above fourſcore artictes of enquity, into the government, beha- 
viour, and education of the perſons of both ſexes, in theſe 
places of devout retirement. Many ſevere things are ſaid of the 
proceedings of theſe viſitors; and, according to lord HERBERT, 
ſome of them very truly, What with permitting feveral to re- 
linquiſh their engagement, which they were weary of; what 
with giving others a little penſion for their lives; and what with 
threatning and perſuaſion, they procured the furrender of ſeveral 
monaſteries to the king. To ſpare others, they took great fums 
of money, many jewels, and church ornaments, to their own, 
and the king's uſe. The full report of this viſitation it ſeems is 
loft ; but the extract from it which biſhop BURNRT faw, relating 
to above a hundred and forty houſes, contains in it abomination, 
he fays, equal to any that were in Sodom. The king was ex- 
tremely incenſed againſt the monks, whom he conſidered as the 
great diſturbers of his repoſe ; which, together with the proſpect 
of getting their eſtates into his hands, made him puſh the matter 
againſt them with the utmoſt violence. As ſoon therefore as the 
commiſſioners had given in their repoft, it was very induftriouſly 
propagated over the kingdom, and fully anſwered the'end which 
he had in view. The whole nation was ſcandalized to the laſt 
degree, to find the places ſacred to retirement and devotion, a 
few excepted, given wholly to faction, lewdneſs, idolatry, or 
ſuperſtition 3 which made it eaſy for the king to get them after- 
wards ſuppreſſed in parliament; as it will be related in its proper 
place. : 5 1 of pts” 


Theſe proceedings however did not quiet the king's reſentment 
againſt this ſet of people, who were continually corrupting the 
affections of his ſubjects: and therefore ſome monks and 1 58 
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'who had been too free with the late ſtatutes, and with his ma- 
jeſty's new title of ſupreme head of the church, were in this 
year apprehended, tried, and executed. But as one of their ac- 
cuſations againſt the king, was, that he intended to overturn the 
old religion, ſo he affected at the fame time to uſe the ſame rigour 
towards thoſe who had openly preached up the new opinions ; 
and put them to death with the others. The truth is, his ma- 
jeſty was ſo fond of his new prerogative, that he would make his 
own opinions the ſtandard of thoſe of his ſubjects; and they were 
to believe ſo far, and no further, than he himſelf did. His temper 
was likewiſe become ſo ſtern and unappeaſable, that he loſt all his 
former clemency and good nature; and thro the remainder of his life 
was ſevere and cruel. : Finding therefore that the terrors which 
he had already given were not ſufficient to make people believe, 
as he had a mind they ſhould: believe, he was now reſolved to 
make great examples, that every body at leaſt ſhould be kept in 


awe; and to this end began with biſhop FISHER, 


Ihe poor old man had been confined a priſoner in the tower 
above a year; where he had endured a great deal of miſery, for 
want of fuel, diet, clothes, and other neceſſaries of life. Whe- 
ther this was owing to the king's direction, in order to try if it 


would work the biſhop into a compliance, or whether it pro- 


ceeded from the negligence and inhumanity of thoſe who had the 


care of him, it is impoſſible to determine. The news however 


of his ſufferings on account of the papacy reaching Rome, the 
pope made him a cardinal ; perhaps as much in oppoſition to 


king HENRY as in gratitude to the biſhop. Be this however as 
it might; as ſoon as his majeſty was informed of this promotion, 
he ſent to examine FrshER about it; and tho the biſhop pro- 
teſted he was ſo far from endeavouring to procure it, that he 
would not ſtoop to take it up if the hat lay at his feet, yet all 
our hiſtorians agree, that this promotion precipitated his fall. 
He was tryed by the lord chancellor, and a committee of the 
lords, with the judges 5 and being found guilty on the ſtatute in 
denying the king's ſuptemacy, was beheaded. Thus died the 
good old biſhop Frs ER, in the eightieth year of his age, with a 


great deal of learning, a great deal of : devotion, and every virtue 
that could adorn a chriſtian, and a prelate; if we except his cruel | 


zeal, and want of candour towards thoſe whom he deemed here- 
ticks. This is the only ſtain upon the character of this pious 
prelate; for as to the buſineſs of the maid of Kent, his honeſt 
heart was impoſed upon, by falſe reports, and his own enthuſiaſm. 
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He was many years confeſſor to the king's grandmother, and 


uſed his influence with her ſo far in the noble deſign of advancing 


learning, that he perſuaded her to found divinity profeſſorſhips in 


both univerſities, to erect and endow Chriſts college in Cam- 


bridge, and to add to the foundation of ST. Johx's; which he 


had already augmented liberally by his influence with the king. 
In conſideration of theſe. benefactions, the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge made him their chancellor, and he continued ever to be 


their friend. HENRY the ſeventh promoted him to the ſee of 


Rocheſter ; which, according to primitive practiſe, he would 


never change for a better. He was in great favour with the king 
whoſe reign we are now relating, on account of his great learning 


and good qualities, and might have had any biſhoprick which he 
pleaſed ; but he faid his church was his wife, and he would never 
part with her for her poverty. In the buſineſs of the divorce he 


took the {ide of the queen; and as he took it upon a principle of 
_ conſcience, fo he always continued to aſſert her right, and to with- 


ſtand the king with a firmneſs becoming his office and character. 
The king was too imperious to endure ſuch a contradiction to his 


will with a good grace; and from that time looked always with 


an evil eye on FrsHRHR. It was not however to be expected, that 


a man grown old in the prejudices he had been bred, - without 
ſtrength of underſtanding enough then to combat them, and with- 


out any paſſion or intereſt to gratify by laying aſide, ſhould 


veer about with the court doctrine like a weathercock, and 
contradict the ſyſtem he had contended for with zeal and 
acrimony. In the opinion of many, the king ſhould have pro- 


cceded againſt him for the miſpriſion of treaſon in the buſineſs of 


the maid of Kent, which was a matter of ſtate; and not for his 
denying the ſupremacy, which was a point of conſcience. He 


ſuffered however with the greateſt fortitude and alacrity; and 


in his laſt moments prayed for the proſperity of the king and 


7 


kingdom. 
In a few days after Six THO. Moxs was brought to his trial for 


denying the king's ſupremacy. He pleaded ſtrongly againſt the 


oY 


ſtatute for making it treaſon; and brought many arguments to 


prove, that the king could not be the ſupreme head of the 
church: but being found guilty he was ſentenced to die as a 


traytor. He received this ſentence with that equal temper of 
mind, which he had ſhewed in both conditions of life; and then ſet 
himſelf wholly to prepare for death. He had ſo great a con- 
tempt of the world, and the loſs of life was ſo little man, to 
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him, that his ordinaty facetiouſneſs remained with him on the 


ſcaffold. Many cenfured-this as too light and ludicrous for the 


occaſion : but it was fo natural to him, and the conſciouſneſs of 
his own integrity gave him ſuch an inward pleaſure, that what 
was a mournful ſolemnity to the ſpectators was to him a matter of 
joy. In this manner ended the life of the great 81x TO. MokkE; 
great in his profeſſion, great in his endowments, great in his cha- 


| | | racter, but greateſt of all in thoſe virtues which adorn a chriſtian. 
= When I have ſaid this, I muſt except, as I did in the good old 


biſhop of Rocks R R. the ſame fiery zeal in the perſecution of 
thoſe, who revolted, as he thought, from the catholic faith. 
This cruel treatment of their fellow chriſtians, was the more ſur- 
prizing in them, becauſe tiaturally they both, of a ſweet, 
humane, and generous diſpoſition. In his youthful days too 
Sis To. Mok had freer thoughts of things; as we may learn 
from his Utopia, and his letters to his friend Exasmus. But af- 


terwards, ſome how or other, he became devoted to the paſſions 


and the intereſt of the popiſh clergy, to a degree of ſuperſtition. 
He was indeed their great, and almoſt their only champion ; but 
the chief ſtrength of his writings, which were adapted to the 
vulgar rather than to the learned, conſiſted in an eafy fluency of 
expreſſion, _ concealing the dark fide of the popiſh principles, and 
expoſing with great art the pernicious conſequences which might 
be ſuppoſed to follow from a reformation. His knowledge of 
antiquity was very moderate, but in divinity, it was leſs ; for he 
had no critical {kill or learning in the ſcriptures, more than what 


his ignorance therefore in , theſe | particulars, we are to impute, 


b I think, his zeal and bi gotry for the papacy. But for juſtice, hu- 


mility, devotion, ſweetneſs of temper, contempt of money, and 
true greatneſs. of mind, Six THO. Monk was an example to the 
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If the king intended by the execution of theſe two popular 
men, to ſtrike a terrout᷑ into alli the reſt of lis ſubjects who might 
the rebellion: broke out afterwards in Lincolnſhire, there were no 
more executions on account of treaſon. The commiſſion of 
vicar general which had been given to CRO VELL, being judged 

not ſufficient to all the purpoſes which the king; intended, ano- 
ther commiſſion was given him at this time, / confoiinded by moſt 
hiſtorians with the former, appointing him lord vice-gerent in all 
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the royal family, but alſo cloathed him with a delegation of his 
majeſty's whole power as ſupreme head of the church. Aſter 
what had been done in England by the parliament and convoca- 
tion, in order to extirpate the papal power and to eſtabliſh the 
king's ſupremacy, and all this by the direction of the king him. 


ſelf, the reader will be ſurpriſed perhaps to hear, that Cuzmeyy 


being dead, and Paur the third being advanced to the pontif- 
cate, Henzy ſent to Cass ALI, who had been his miniſter at the 


court of Rome, and who till refided there for his own pleaſure, 


to apply himſelf to the new pope. Yet ſo it was. Cass ALx re- 
ceived inſtructions to recommend the caſe of the king his maſter 


to the pope's conſideration, - and to perſuade him to confult fone 


of the learned in France upon it. The pope, who was very de- 
ſirous to heal the breach which his predeceſſor had made impru- 
dently, gave an ear to this propoſal, and had ſeveral conference 
with Cass ALI in what manner to bring it about. But the news 
arriving at Rome of the execution of the friars, and of biſhop 
FrshRR and Sis THOo. Mok for denying the king's ſupremacy, 
his holineſs perceived that the hopes of an accommodation” with 
England were at an end: and therefore to maintain the honour 


of the papal ſee, he excommunicated the king, abſolved all his 


ſubjects from their allegeance, ordered all eccleſiaſticks to leave 
the kingdom and the nobility to take up arms againſt the king 
He forbid Chriſtians of all nations to have any commerce with 
the Engliſh people, laid the kingdom under an interdict, and an- 


nulled all the treaties which foreign princes had made with 


Henxy ſince his ſecond marriage, declaring the iſſue of it to be 
illegitimate. TOO GC. gt RO TEST os 


Tho the pope thought it neceſſary to ſnew his diſpleaſure in 
this manner for what had been done in England againſt the pa- 
pacy, yet as he was apprehenſive it would ſignify little without 
an army from the emperor to enforce it, which was not ready, 
he contented himſelf for the preſent with drawing up the bulls, 


and reſerved the publication till a fitter ſeaſon. - The king how- 


ever being informed of what was intended againſt him, and that 
the pope had threatened beſides to give away his kingdom to an 
Italian prince, reſolved upon an alliance with the proteſtant ſtates 
of Germany, that he might find employment for the empetor. 
But a firm alliance between HxNRVY and the proteſtants was not 


the moſt practicable thing in the world. The latter wanted only 


the liberty of their religion in peace and. quietneſs; and the ſole 


aim of the former was to excite them only againſt the emperour; 


without 
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without any regard to the proteſtant religion, which he did not 
cheriſh,” but perſecuted in his kingdom. The project of an alli - 
ance therefore between the king and the German proteſtants, tho 
it was attempted, and in reality made the pope and emperor 
ſomewhat uneaſy, yet came to nothing thro the pride and conceit 


ſhould learn of him what they were to believe. 


queen, and to ſubmit to the deciſion that had been made againſt 
their marriage, but without effect; and that he had fo far in- 
dulged a little petulant reſentment for her | refuſal, as to: diſmiſs 


queen. This was repeated with more rigour, after the parliament 
had paſſed the bill which condemned the marriage; and finding 
no hopes of redreſs from the. emperor nor the pope, the queen 
fell into a ſickneſs at this time, which put an end to her life. 
When the king was informed of her diſorder he ſent her a kind 
_ meſſage ; and before ſhe expired, ſhe dictated a letter of great 


<« that her eyes deſired him above all things.” The king ap- 
but tho ſhe had deſired to be buried in a convent of | obſervant 


borough; which, for the honour of her memory, ſays lord 


of England, in the fiftieth year of her age, and after reſiding 
in this kingdom above two and thirty. Her perſon in her youth- 
ful days was none of the moſt engaging ; but what ſhe wanted 
in beauty, ſhe made ample compenſation for, in the mildneſs of 
her temper, the modeſty of her nature, and the virtues of her 
life. If theſe did not procure the king's affections at firſt, they 
certainly preſerved them for many years, and he was extremely 


perſon becoming diſagreeable to him from a diſorder ſhe had con- 
tracted, his affections were loſt; and he treated her with great 
indifference, tho with a Civil reſpect. At laſt, | when he had 


to hatred. When the ſentence; therefore condemning; hig mar- 


Vs 


of HENRY; who expected the Germans as well as the Engliſh | 


5 1 have already taken notice, that many efforts were uſed by 
the king in order to perſuade CaTHARINE to lay aſide the title of. 


all her attendants who gave her the name and ceremony due to a 
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tenderneſs to him, forgiving the troubles he had caſt her into, 
praying Gop to do the ſame, and concluding with this vow, 


peared much affected with her letter, and more ſo at her death: 
friars, yet he cauſediher to be interred in a mona ſtery at Peier 


HERBERT, the king reſerved when the reſt fell, and erected it 
into an epiſcopal ſee. Thus ended the life of CarHARIxE queen 


fond of her. But finding no hopes of further iſſue, and her 


reſolved upon a divorce, and could bring her tO no compliance, 3 
he looked upon her as his enemy; and his indifference was turned 
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riage with her was pronounced, he treated her with a ripour 


much below the greatneſs of a king; at the ſame time that he 
was obliged to connive at a diſobedience to the orders he had 
given. She recommended the care of her daughter Maxx to the 
king; for whoſe ſake, it is probable, ſhe underwent all the dif- 
oraces that were put upon her, without going out of England, 
where her life could not be very comfortable. Amidft all her 


greatneſs, ſhe was an example of induſtry to her ſex ; and ac- 


Counting no time, ſhe ſaid, to be loſt, but what was laid out in 
dreſſing her, ſhe worked a great deal herſelf, as well as kept her 


attendants well employed. Her cauſe having embaraſſed many 4 


her friends as well as her enemies, tho ſhe was univerſally eſteemed 
on account of her virtues, yet ſhe was not greatly lamented at 


her death. The king perhaps regretted it as much as any body; 


and if he thought ſeriouſly of it, had, in my opinion, the 
oreateſt reaſon. His queen however expreſſed an indecent joy at 
it, both in her dreſs and manner; and the king's concern, it is 
evident, was of no long continuance. | Regt and 


The death of CarHARIxR ſeemed to give x fair opportuni anity 


for HENRY to renew his friendſhip with the emperor, and ſome 
overtures were made on both fides to this effect. But Cnartys 


inſiſting on conditions, relating to the pope eſpecially, which th: 
king could not comply with, his majeſty was determined to avail 
_ himſelf of the love and obedience of his ſubjects, which he had 
before experienced on ſo many occaſions. The parliament there- 
fore, which had ftood prorogued for above a year, was now 
called to meet; in which every thing that related to the papal 
power was aboliſhed, that there might not be left the leaſt pre- 


tence whatever for acknowledging the authority of the fee of WW 
Rome. But the great buſineſs which the king intended for this 


ſeſſion, was ſuppreſſing; the leſſer monaſteries; as well to revenge 


himſelf of the monks who had given him a good deal of trouble, 


and to prevent their ill intent for the future, as to get their 
eſtates into his hands to ſupport his government. The report 
therefore which the viſitors had made to the king of theſe houſes 
was laid before the parliament. The nation bal been mueh and 
induſtriouſſy enflamed, as I have already faid, with this report 
of the viſitors; and the parliament wanted no follicitation to 


enact, | that all forts of religious : houſes, as well As tl 7 5 Which N 


had been already given up the preceding year, which had not 
in lands and revenue above the clear yearly value of two hundred 
pounds, with all the ornaments, jewels, chattels, goods and 


. debts 
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debts belonging to them, ſhould be 8 5 0 to the king and his 


| heirs for ever. 


- Many ll were aſſigne © to the public be the diſſolution 
of theſe houſes, beſides + ems vices which had been 


wy ed in them: but the true reaſon was undoubtedly, as I 


have ſuggeſted, to diſtreſs the monaſtic order, and to furniſh the 


king with a revenue without oppreſſing his other ſubje&ts. Thus 
fell the leſſer monaſteries, to the number of three hundred and 


fix z bringing in together upon a moderate computation, 


two ad thirty thouſand pounds a year; and by their goods and 
chattels, fold much below their value, above a hundred thouſand 
in ready money. But whatever were the reaſons for the diſſolu- 
tion of theſe houſes, it is certain that the uſe was not made of it 


which might have been made, ſince the revenue of the crown 


was ſo little improved. Beſides an opportunity of gratifying his 
favourites and hungry courtiers, the king had probably a regard 
to Cromwt.ii's obſervation, in diſtributing the abbey lands at 


eaſy rates into ſo many hands; which was, that the greater 
ce the number of p 2 Was rr had an intereſt in theſe 
« eſtates, the 5 3 they would be. In order to 


collect the revenues ariſing from this diffolution, a new court was 
erected, ca © the court of augmentation of the king's re- 


« venue, "wah a full power and r to diſpoſe of theſe 


W lands, in a manner that ſhould be judged moſt for the, ſervice of 
dhe crown: and this was an evident intimation, that his majeſty 
had a deſign to proceed further in this affair, till he had got 


kingdom. 


poſſeſſion of the eſtates of all the monaſteries in the 
Whatever were the ſentiments of the people about the court, who 
were enriched by this eccleſiaſtical treaſure, the bulk of the na- 
tion who got nothing by it, who claimed a ſhare as it were in 


the goods of the church, and who thought it might ſo happen 


that either their own children or ay might have a place in 


theſe houſes if they had not been deſtroyed, were not a little 


diſpleaſed at this proceeding. This d elne was encreaſed by 


their commiſeration, when they ſaw ten thouſand people thruſt . 
out of doors without any warning, and-moſt of them unable to 
earn their bread ; while their churches and chapels were 8 0 | 


to ſecular, _ fome of them to indien, uſes. 


Wg ie F d dd Wa hn to the 
monaſteries, — paſſed ſeveral laws relating to the — they 
were — 'We are told by the learned 3 of the refor- 


mation, 
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mation, that at this time a motion of great conſequence was made 
by CxaN MER in convocation, that they ſhould petition the king 
for leave to make a tranſlation of the bible in the Engliſh lan- 
guage. The biſhop probably was right as to the fact; tho! 
have not been able to find in what convocation this was moved. 
That no convocation of either province ſat with this ſeſſion of 
parliament, may be concluded, I think, from the filence of our 
regiſters, and the ancient extracts of our convocations, which 
mention only the proroguing them to the day after this ſeſſion of 
parliament began, and then go on to their proceedings in the fol- 
lowing year. But whether the motion came originally from the 
convocation or not, it is certain that the king was ſtrongly impor- 
tuned by thoſe who favoured the reformation to cauſe the ſcrip= 
ture to be tranſlated in the vulgar tongue. The reaſons for this 
were ſo obvious, and the deſign ſo plaufible, that all impartial 
people concluded, the word of Gop muſt be contrary to the 
practiſes of thoſe men who would ſuppreſs the uſe of it. As 
much as CRANMER and his party were for putting the bible into 
the hands of the people, the biſhop of WINcHESTER and the 
papiſts were as much againſt it; and not only oppoſed it in 
public, but in private with the king. It happened luckily how- 

ever on the ſide of the latter, that in the preceding year, almoſt 

twenty Hollanders had been burnt in ſeveral places in England, 
for heretical opinions which they had imported here; and which 
were all ſaid to be owing to an indiſcreet uſe of the ſcriptures. 
Hence an argument was drawn againſt allowing the bible in the 
Engliſh tongue to the whole nation; which, during the: dif- 
traction and uncertainty of opinion that then prevailed,” would 
only prove a ſnare, and ſerve to propagate error and new miſtakes. 


It was therefore propoſed by GaRDIx RR and his friends, that a 
ſhort and plain expoſition of the moſt uſeful and neceſſary doc- 
trines of the Chriſtian faith ſhould be drawn up in the Engliſh 
tongue for the inſtruction of the people; which would keep 
them in a ſubjection to the king and church in matters of faith. 
The propoſal of ſuch a treatiſe was neither diſliked nor objected: 
to by the archbiſhop, any otherwiſe than as inſufficient, and as 
not fulfilling the commands of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian law- 
givers, that the people ſhould ſearch the ſcriptures. ' Theſe 
arguments prevailing, and a petition having been ſent to the king, 
either from the convocation or from ſome of the biſhops and 
clergy, a great oppoſition was made to it at court. It was re- 
preſented to the king, that as a diverſity of opinions — ö 
ene — | x 
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the neceſſary conſequence of allowing all the nation the free uſe 
of the ſcriptures in > he Engliſh language, ſo it would be impoſ- 
ſible for him to govern his ſubjects, in matters of faith eſpecially, 
48 s fupreme head of the church. To combat an argument which 

was {o likely to win upon the king's temper, it was on the other 
ſide ſuggeſted to him, that nothing could make his ſupremacy 
ſo acceptable, nor the ſee of Rome ſo odious, as to let the people 
find, that the popes had inſiſted on a blind obedience to an au- 


majcfty had brought them into the light of truth, by allowing 


guage. Theſe arguments, joined with the power which the 
queen and the archbiſhop had with the king, prevailed at laſt 


upon his majeſty, to give orders for a new tranſlation, of the 
bible into Engliſh 5 tho by whotn it was made, or in what man- 
ner, no acadunt at all has been Preferred. 


The fp) reſſion of the Mionaſteries; the grant of a new 
Engliſh bible, and the queen 's known attachment to the refor- 
mation, gave the German princes ſome hopes that the king would 


with bim againſt the emperor and the pope. Many conferences 
were held at Stnalcald in conſequence of theſe overtures, and the 


league was in great forwardneſs. But as the proteſtants were 


much in the confidence of the queen, who promoted this agree- 


ment all that was in her power, fo the popiſh party were exaſpe- 
rated againſt her as their greateſt enemy. Biſhop GAnDIxIR was 


at this time ambaſſadour at the court of France; but CROMWELI. 


having imparted to him the articles on which the league was to 
be formed, this prelate wrote with great earneſtneſs to the king, 
to diſſuade him from entring into it, and to terrify him with a 
repreſentation of the conſequences that would — Whilſt 
he was thus endeavouring to prevent an alliance, to which the 
king himſelf was not much inclined, the duke of Noxyolx and 
his friends at court were caſting about to make an agreement 
with the — and the pope. The queen was an effectual 

bar to any projects of this nature; not only from her power 


and beg — the king, but becauſe of her marriage, which 


had been declared null from the beginnin ig by the ſee of Rome, 
and would never be allowed of by the popiſh party. The firſt 
part of the Og; IP was to Ser 1 Kn A bee; which, 


Vor- II. — 8 — R _ from 


thority which had no foundation in the ſcripture, and that his 


them the free uſe of the word of Gop in their on native lan- 


renounce the doctrines, as well as the authority, of the ſee of 
Rotne'; and they made ſome overtures of entring into a league 
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headed. 
rians, that S$METON one of the four confeſſed his carnal know- 
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from the temper of HeNRy, and Hine £ other ciroumſtances con- 
cherias, they did not deen of. ot 

5 A few 3 W ae the queen was Jdivernd| ol a Fe OM . 
which was an accident-that ſome had obſerved to make an ill im- 
preſſion. on the king. He had concluded, or at leaſt pretended 
to, conclude, from the death of his ſons. by queen CATHARINE, 
that the marriage was diſpleaſing i in the fight of Gop; and upon 
this misfortune it was believed that he might draw tho ſame con- 
clufion. This was therefore an occaſion too favourable for the 
popiſh party not to be improved againſt the queen: but this 


was not the only one. The king had at this time a violent 


paſſion for Miſs SE VMO URN a maid of honour; who had all the 


charms of youth and beauty, and a temper that was in the mean, 
between the gravity of the one, and the gaity of the other, queen, 


This alienation of the king's affections being perceived, the next 


ſtep was to infuſe a ſuſpicion of the queen's fidelity into his mind, 
for which her natural levity gave them but too good a pretence. 
Tho this is one of the moſt memorable paſſages in the reign of 


Hzxnr, yet the nature of my work precludes me from entring 


into. it with that preciſion, which is neceſlary to give the reader 
a true idea of the cruelty with which this queen was treated. 


It muſt ſuffice here to relate, that ſhe was committed to the 
tower on the ſecond of May; 


on the fifteenth was tried, and 
ſound guilty, on the depoſition of a ſingle evidence, that be had 


a ſervant of the queen's, that her majeſty had a criminal correſ- 
pondence with her brother, and four other gentlemen; and on 
this evidence only, that on the twentieth of May ſhe was be- 
Iwill not conceal that it has been {aid by ſome hiſto- 


ledge. of the queen: but if he was not practiſed on by her 
enemies to make this confeſſion, how came it to paſs, that he 
was never confronted with the queen as an evidence upon her 
trial, but received his ſentence three days before? This is a fure 
ſign that he had been tampered with, and that they were afraid 
he would not ſtand to his AE Jus if he was adit yp in court 
before the queen: and there are hiſtorians who ſay, and hiſtorians 
whoſe intereſt it was not to ay it, that he repented at his death of 

the TOS he had done the ren by a falſe acculation. 
But in oe more 1 any thing tha the rage alan * 
of the king in the fall of ANN, is getting the marriage between 
3 the 


heard the lady WinGFIELD ſwear before ſhe died, who had been | 
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them annulled and the iſſue illegitimated, and marrying Miſs I 
3g yMouUR the day after the queen was executed. HENRY re- 0 
membered an engagement between the earl of Northumberland {i 
and the queen, before his majeſty had declared a paſſion for | 
her: and tho the earl took an oath at this time before the two 9 
archbiſhops and ſome more of the privy council, and received 
the ſacrament upon it, that there was no contract nor promiſe: 
of marriage ever between them, yet the poor queen under ſen- 
tence of death, either probably becauſe of ſome hopes of life 
being given her, or at leaſt of the burning being turned into be- 
heading, was on the ſeventeenth of May perſuaded to confeſs, 
in the archbiſhop's court at Lambeth, a juſt and lawful impedi- 0 
ment; upon which, her marriage with the king was pronounced — 
by CRANMER to have been null and void. If the king was ſo | ' 
prejudiced by his paſſion for Miſs Szymour as to be reſolved to [; 
be rid at any rate of the queen and to illegitimate her daughter, l 
yet her enemies ſhould have conſidered the matter with more | 0 
coolneſs; and when they had enflamed the king with her pre- in 
tended | unfaithfulneſs to his bed, they ſhould have reſted the [4 
matter there, and not by a contradictory ſentence have made them | 
both appear unjuſt. I will explain what J mean. If the mar- 5 is 
riage between the king and the lady Ann BoLzvyn, was, by 1 
reaſon of a precontract or any other impediment, null from the 1 | 
beginning, as this ſentence pronounced at Lambeth had de- 5 | 
clared, then ſhe was not the king's wife, there was no adultery, 
if ſne had really had any carnal commerce with other men, and 4 
the act of attainder for it was therefore abſolutely unjuſt: but if A 
to clear the king and his creatures of this iniquity, it ſhould be 
alledged that her marriage with the king was a true marriage and 
there was no Juſt impediment, then the ſentence of divorce and 
declaring the iſſue illegitimate, was an unrighteous arbitrary ſen- 
tence. The reader may draw from hence what concluſions he 
pleaſes; but I muſt own it appears to me to be one of thoſe 
tranſactions, in which from a conſciouſneſs of not having ſuf- bt 
ficient proof, people bring what proves too much, and deſtroys A] 
t the credit id che whole cauſe; 1509 id 0539679 07 bee any f 
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Thus however fell this unfortunate queen, in the bloom of 4 
youth and beauty, by a ſentence: unprecedented in England; oc- q 
caſioned as much by the fickle; imperious, cruel,” temper of her j 
huſband, as by the fraud, the malice, and policy of her ene- nt 
mies. There was naturally a freedom and openneſs in her beha- : M1 
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viour, which inclined her ſometimes to talk with more familia. 


rity to the gentlemen of the king's houſhold than was conſiſtent 

with her dignity ; and their ſe in ſerving her was thought too 
ardent to flow from a leſs active principle than that of love. This 
was canvas enough for her enemies to embroider on it ſuch 


Colours of a as ſhould be ſufficient to excite the jealouſy of 


a huſband, who wanted only a plaufible pretence to part with 
her. But as no proof was ever eee as het in- 
fluence with Aan was always employed to the purpoſes of 


learning and religion, and her life was full of good works, ſo! 


believe it will not be ſaying too much in her favour, to ay chat 
ſhe was innocent of thi has againſt her; that her real crime 


with her enemies was her promoting the reformation; and her 


ſole offence againſt the king, that ſhe had brought him a dead 
child, and could not prevent his inconſtancy by her charms. 
She was young and beautiful, and had been courted with great 


aſſiduity for ſeveral years by the king : and under ſuch circum- 


ſtances 10 ſhe had the foibles natural to her ſex, can we wonder 
at it, or can we blame her? The only blemiſh which I think 
can be faſtened upon her with any truth, is what I have already 


: mentioned, her giving car to the king's addreſſes. before his-former 


marriage was declared: illegal; and even this will admit of ſome 
mitigation. She yielded to her deſtiny with great compcſune And 


reſignation; giving evident marks of piety and a due ſenſe of 
religion: and tho ſhe reproached herſelf on account of ſome 
little ſeverities to the princeſs Maxv, the day before her execu- 
tion, and ſent to beg her forgiveneſs, 7 5 perſiſted in her 
innocence of the facts for which ſhe died, to the laſt moment 


of her life. On the ſcaffold, indeed, ſhe contented herſelf with 
acknowledging the obligations ſhe had to the king, with praying 
for him, and deſiring the prayers of the by-ſtanders for herſelf: 
knowing well from the king's temper, and from what ſhe had 
ſeen with regard to Cary aring, that there was no other way 
to preſerve her daughter from his reſentment. The enemies to 


the reformation which was carrying on under her patronage, have 


endeavoured to blacken her reputation as much as paſſible: and 
on the other hand the proteſtants have thought themſelves ob- 
liged to ſtand up in her vindication, and to alen her innocence. 


But they have both proceeded upon a falſe principle ; fince the 


truth 1 goodneſs of religion does in no reſpect depend upon the 


life and converſation of its profeſſors. Little regard therefore is 


to be had to What has 7 ſaid by either party relativig to.this 
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queen : the facts which are indiſputable ſhould alone determine 
us; and they are greatly in her favour. But I muſt turn again 
to the hiſtory. Wei 


There was nothing at this time which kept the king and the 
emperor at a diſtance, queen CaTzarns being no more, but the 
illegitimation of the lady Mazy : and that his majeſty might be 
out of danger of any trouble from him, and perhaps too that 
there might be a way opened for an accommodation with the 
pope, it was much preſſed by the party who favoured the ſee of 


| Rome, that the king ſhould be reconciled to her on her ſub- 


miſſion, and that the act declaring her illegitimate ſhould be re- 


zealed. In conſequence of this advice, ſhe wrote a letter to the 


BY king full of duty and reſpect in general terms, and defiring to 
be admitted to his preſetce and favour. But her ſubmiſſion had 
= Jome reſerve in it, which HENRY not permitting and ſhe intend- 
ing to adhere to, ſhe was in danger of embroiling herſelf with 
him again. She acknowledged her former obſtinacy and perverſe- 
_ neſs, and offered to ſubmit to the laws about the ſucceſſion 3 but 
further than this ſhe did not care to go. This however would 


not ſatisfy the king : he inſiſted on her acknowledging, that his 


marriage with her mother was inceſtuous and unlawful ; and that 
ſhe ſhould renounce the pope's authority, and recognize his 


majeſty as ſupreme head of the church of England. Theſe were 


things, we may be ſure of very hatd digeſtion to the princeſs, 
who had been educated in the belief of the reverſe; and ſhe 


tried all the ways ſhe could think of to evade fo explicit a re- 


nunciation of her belief, But all would not do. The king had 
brought himſelf up to that height of imperiouſneſs, that he would 
not bear the leaſt contradiction to his will in any thing. Finding 
therefore that there was no favour to be had, without a clear and 
abſolute ſubmiſſion upon the points tequired, the lady Mary fent 


a paper to her father written with her own hand, in which ſhe 


oed him for her ſovereign and the fupreme head of the church; 
renouncing all atithotity of the biſhop'of Rome, and acknow- 


ledging the marriage of the king with her mother inceſtuous and 


unlawful. This cotfeſlion was drawn up in as full and explicit 


terms, for the belief and judgnient of her heart, as words could 


make it; and yet nothing is more certain, than that it was in al- 
molt every, article 

belief. But ſhe had prieſts enow about her, who, according to 
her own. prineiples, and theirs, could abſolve her of this perfidy, 
when the catholic intereſt made it neceſſary. 22 - 


Vor. 1 - 1 | | In 


contrary to her conſcience and repugnant to her 
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500 . 2 hs li ths execution. 1 0 _—_— and the 


king s marriage with Miſs SzymouR, a new parliament met; at 


the opening of which, the lord chancellor told them the reaſons 


for which it was funindontd After making a great flouriſh on 


the king's care and wiſdom in endeavouring to keep! His People 
in peace and quietneſs, and to leave them ſo to thoſe who ſhould 
ſuccede him, his lordſhip deſired them to reflect on the mam 
troubles and vexations, which his majeſty had been involved it 
by his firſt unlawful marriage, and the danger he was in by Hs 
ſecond: and then recommended their providing an heir to the 
crown by the king's direction, who, if his majeſty died with- 
out children lawfully begotten, might rule over them. To this 
end it was neceſſary, that the act of the former parliament, de- 
claring the ſucceſſion of the crown to the iſſue of the king, by 
the late queen ANN, ſhould be repealed. Notwithſtanding this 


was the avowed deſign of calling a new parliament ſo 5 after 
the diſſolution of the former, and tho the king at this time aſ- 
ſumed an abſolute power in all affairs, yet it gave a good deal of 


trouble to his miniſters, to diſpoſe the parliament to make and 
unmake acts about the ſucceſſion, according as the king hap- 
pened to like or to diſlike his wives. It was not therefore all after 


the ſeſſions had been opened. above three weeks, that they ven- 
tured to propoſe the bill to the two houſes, confirming the two 
ſentences of divorce againſt the former queens, declaring the iſſue 


of their marriages illegitimate, and eftabliſhing the © inheritance 
of the crown on the iſſue of queen ANR, or the iſſue of the 
king by any other wite whom he might marry. 
this preparation, paſſed without oppoſition : and as they thought 


it not prudent to declare to whom the crown belonged after the 
death of the king, if he ſhould fail of having heirs, and con- 
« fidering his wiſe and excellent government and the love and 


« affection which he bore to his ſubjects, they gave him full 


ce power to declare the ſucceſſion to the crown, either by letters 
« patent under the great ſeal, or by his laſt will ſigned with his 


&« own hand.” Whether the parliament could give 8 A Power, 


to cut off the e of the crown, and to diſpoſe of it in 
this manner, without any regard to the conſtitution and the 
cuſtom of the Engliſh nation, was at that time diſputed. But 
this however is very certain, that his majeſty's power was then 


abſolute, and that his will was a law to his parliament as well 
as his miniſters; or 9 would never have nne an act . woch 


'Whin 


The bill, after 
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When 1 wette cinfotmed at Nabe 0 the 3 ie 
From late queen, the pope not only concealed his dif] pleaſure 

ainſt Hywzv for renouncing his authority, but even entered 
into treaty with Cas SALT, ſtill reſiding at Rome, to bring about 
an accommodation. He deſired him to inform his majeſty, that 
he had always favoured his cauſe in the time of his predeceſſor; 
and tho he had yielded ſo far to the neceſſity of his affairs, as to 
give out a ſentence againſt the king, yet he never had intended 
that it ſhould be carried into execution. But whether HENRY 
was by this time ſo entirely alienated from the court of Rome, 
whether he was ſo fond of his new power as ſupreme head of the 
church, or whether he could not in honour recede from the 
ſteps he had taken, the offers of the pope were rejected without 


ciliation, he procured two acts to be paſſed in this parliament, for 

the utter extinguiſhing the authority of the biſhops of Rome; 
in the preambles to which, there were many ſevere reflexions on 
their avarice, tyranny, aud ambition. The pope, perceiving 
from hence that all hopes of an accommodation with England 
were at an end, endeavoured to ſtir up and unite all the princes 
of Chriſtendom in a war againſt the king, as an heretick, and 
a deſerter from the papal ſee. When the parliament had pro- 
vided a remedy, againſt an evaſion of the act which enjoined the 
reſidence of eccleſiaſticks, and paſſed two or three inconſider- 
able bills relating to the ſtate, they were diflolved ; leaving it as 
a matter of aſtoniſhment to poſterity, that they ſhould employ 
their whole authority in giving a power to their lovereign, which 
none of his predeceſſors had ever eee as if ag. mi Wo 
called for no other 6 0g on 


But the king was now bundle 0 lde * tyrannical, hi 
by made every body give way to him: and the convocation which 


ment, uſed the ſame endeavours to become agreeable to the king, 
and confirmed the ſentence of the invalidity of his marriage with 
queen ANN. Hither 'CRomweLL came as the king's vicar general, 

and took his place above the archbiſhop. In a few days after, 
the prolocutor ſent to the u pper houſe a collection of opinions 
= which then prevailed, but which they thought erroneous; and 
= therefore requeſted that ſome orders might be iſſued to check 
8 their progreſs. Theſe opinions being for the moſt part the tenets 
of the old: Lollards: or the new reformers, it was 9 


any deliberation: and to cut off all further attempts to a recon- 


was now ſitting, being of the ſame complexion with the parlia- 
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thought to. be on the decline: and therefare the lower houſe im- 
gined, that if they took care not-to offend the king, 


| the upper houſe, and declared it was his majeſty's 
the rites. and ceremonies of the church ſhould be teſormed by the 


this divine with him to the cohvocation 3 and, by viatueral bis 
power, deſired the doctor to declare his opinion about the ſacra- 
ments. AlLESSE, ling thus ſollicited, was at no great loßs to 
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in the preamble of this repreſentation from the lower houſe, that 
they intended not to do, or ſpeak any thing, that might be un- 
— to the king, whom they — as their ſupreme 
head, and were reſolved to obey; renouncing the 

rity of the biſhaps of Rome with all their laws and inv 


2 addicting — unto the king, and the ordinances made 


within his realm. After a recital of the opinions, the lower 


houſe complain, that certain books having been examined by a 


committee and declared full of error and hereſy, yet had not hi- 
therto been condemned by the biſhops, but had been permitted 
to remain in the hands 2 unlearned vulgar: that by this 
connivance the people were furniſhed with arguments to diſpute 


againſt the church, and to diſturb the kingdom: and that thoſe. 


who had deſerted from the received doctrine, tho they were un- 
der an ill character as to faith and morals, yet preſumed to teach 
their ſingularities without any authority. Theſe complaints were 


clearly levelled at CRANMRR, Lavtiues, and SAX TON, Who 


were known to be the promoters of the new religion. The 
queen, who had been their patron and ſupporter, being taken off 
with diſgrace and ignominy, the intereſt of theſe Was 


they had 
now an opportunity to puſh the reformers with ö The 


king indeed had affected a great rigour againſt hereticks; but 
CRANMER and CHROMW ELI had never more of his majeſty n 


ſince he took them into his ſervice, than at this time. This was 
quickly viſible, by their perſuading the king to go one ftep ſur- 
ther in the reſormation; in retrenching fuch ceremonies in the 
public worſhip as were not founded on the word of Gop. The 
project of the convocation therefore, inſtead of defeating the re- 
formation, or bringing its advocates into diſgrace, ſeems * to 
have advanced it, and to have added credit to thoſe who took the 
lead. Accordingly in a few days after, Co ,ã] ͤ· came into 


rules of ſcripture, and that nothing ſhould: be maintained that «did 
not reſt on that authority. The — entertained at that 


time in his houſe, one Al Es SE a Scotch dirine; in great eſteem 
for his piety and 


ſomewhat: nettled at this complaint of the lower houſe, b 
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prove, that there was no other ſacrament inſtituted by Cazism 
than thoſe of baptiſm and the Logy's ſupper. To this SToxtsLY 
biſhop of London replied in a long diſcourſe ; and in which he 
ſhewed more of the learning of the ſchools and of the canon 
law, than of an acquaintance with the goſpel and the word of 
Gop. He was ſeconded with ſome vehemence by the archbiſhop 
of Yorx, the biſhops of LIN col x, and CaRLIS LE, and others of 
that party. Theſe were all anſwered in a learned and elaborate 


ſpeech by archbiſhop Cranmes ;. who dilated on the abſurdity of 


the niceties of the ſchools, which were evidently without ule, 


and without authority : he then proved the abſolute ſufficiency of 
the ſcriptures to all the purpoſes of religion; deduced the uſe of 


the ſacraments from thence ; ſhewed the uncertainty of tradition; 


and declaimed againſt monaſtic vows, the celibacy of the clergy, 


and many other uſages which were unſupported by revelation. 


To what was thus irrefragably ſuggeſted by the archbiſhop, Fox 


biſhop of Hereford, who had been ambaſſadour to the German 


princes, added other arguments to ſhew, that no doctrine or 


uſages ſhould be allowed of which were not warranted by the 


ſcriptures. He told them that the common people were now 


fo enlightened by the goſpel, which they were every where ſtu- 


dying all over Chriſtendom, not only in tranſlations but in the 
original language, that it was a vain imagination to think to go- 


vern them by thoſe Arts, which in the former ages of ignorance 5 


In a few days after this debate, of the reſult of which our 
hiſtorians have not informed us, the vicar general brought into 
the upper houſe of convocation ſeveral articles deviſed, it is ſaid, 
by the king himſelf, and corrected in many places in his own 


hand writing; with orders to examine them, and to make a re- 
port to his majeſty of their deliberations. As theſe articles con- 
= tained a great many alterations of the eſtabliſhed doctrine in 
matters of faith, which had been thought neceſſary to falyation, 


as well as of the ancient uſages which had. been inſtituted in the 


church, they occaſioned many learned and paſſionate altercations 


between the parties which had been formed by the two arch- 


biſhops, and of which they were at the head. Notwithſtanding 


therefore our learned church hiſtorian, and all others before and c 
after him haye called this a convocation, yet this is an inaccuracy 
which ſhould be corrected. An archbiſhop of Voax has no ſeat 


in the upper houſe of oonvocatian of the Province of Canter- 


= 


bury. This was rather an aflembly of all the bi and © other 
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« the moſt diſcreet and beſt learned men of the clergy of the 


cc realm,” as they are called by the king in his majeſty's decla- 
ration which confirms theſe articles; nor are there any footſteps 
of a convocation held this year in the province of York in the 
archbiſhop's regiſter. In this aſſembly however the articles were 
at laſt agreed to, and ſubſcribed, by a great majority of the 
biſhops, and clergy ; of which number was his grace of Yorx 
bimſelf, and the biſhop of DuxHau, tho they were of the party 
which had oppoſed them. It can ſcarcely be thought imper- 


tinent in a work of this nature to give theſe articles of religion 


at full length, in the words in which they were drawn and pub- 


liſhed: but as they are very tedious and verboſe, and the lan- 


guage of them not agreeable to the preſent mode of writing, the 
reader, I apprehend, will be better pleaſed, if I only give him 

an abſtract of theſe important conſtitutions, which made ſo grat 
a wages. oh in the doctrine and diſcipline of the church. 


The firſt article requires, that all the biſhops and ache 


| ſhould inſtruct the people to believe the whole bible, and the 
apoſtle s, the Nicene, and the Athanaſian creeds ; and all the 


points · of faith contained in them to be neceſſary to ſalvation: 
that all interpretations of doctrine ſhould be made according to 


them, and in the very ſame words with them; and that all he- 


reſys contrary to them ſhould be condemned, particularly thoſe 


which had been already declared againſt in the four firſt general 


councils. Secondly, concerning baptiſm they were to inſtruct 


the people, that it was inſtituted in the new teſtament by our ſa- 


viour CHRIST; as well for infants as for ſuch as have the uſe of 
reaſon, for the remiſſion of fins and the grace of Gop : that every 
one therefore muſt neceſſarily be baptized ; but that being once 
become the children of Gop by baptiſm, it ought never to be re- 


peated : that thoſe who had the uſe of reaſon and deſired bap- 


tiſm, muſt come to it with repentance of their former ſins, with 
a firm belief of the articles of religion, and with a full truſt in 
the promiſes of Gop made in that facrament ; or elſe they ſhould 
not obtain the remiſſion of their fins, and the grace of the Hol v 
Gnosr. Thirdly, concerning penance, which is called a ſacra- 


ment, the people were to be inſtructed, that it was inſtituted by 


CuxIs r as a thing neceſſary to favation, and conſiſted of contri- 


tion, confeſſion, and an obedient reconciliation to the laws of 


Gov; with exterior acts of charity, which are called the worthy 
ffn of penance: that contrition ſhould be explained to mean 
an n acknowledgment of fin with Yeu ſhame and ſorrow, & it is 
dees an 
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an offence 525 Gob, for which we have no ſatisfaction to 


make with our own works or merits; that to this ſhould ſuccede 
4 truſt and confidence in Gop's mercy, whereby the penitent 
may hope that his fins will be forgiven, not for any worthineſs of 
his own, but for the only merits'of our Saviour's death and paſ- 
{i6n : that to attain this faith, the ſecond part of penance, that 


b,, confeſſion. to a prieſt, is neceflary, if it may be had; which 


was inſtituted by CuzisT to apply the promiſe of Gop's grace 
and favour to the penitent : that the people therefore ſhould be 
taught to believe the abſolution of the prieſt, as ſpoken by the 


authority of Cuz1sT himſelf, and to give no leſs credit than if 


it was ſpoken in the words 5 the voice of Gop: that auricular 
confeſſion to the miniſters of the church is not to be deſpiſed, 


but to be reputed as a means, whereby the ſinner, in aſking ab- 


tolution, may attain the comfort of his | conſcience when it is 
grieved for fin: as to the third part of penance the people were 


to be taught, that tho the death of CHRIST is a ſufficient ſacri- 
fice for fin, yet the penitents muſt add prayer, faſting, giving 


alms, and all other good works, as time and occaſion ſhall require, 
or elſe they cannot be ſaved; and that by theſe they would not 
only obtain everlaſting life, but alſo a mitigation of their afflic- 
tions in this preſent life, according to the ſcriptures. Fourthly, 
the biſhops and preachers were to teach the people, touching the 


ſacrament of the altar, that under the form and figure of bread 


and wine, which they perceive by their outward ſenſes, there 


was truly and ſubſtantially contained and comprehended the very 


ſame body and blood of CHRIST which was born of the virgin 
Mazv, and ſuffered upon the croſs, and is therefore to be re- 
ceived with all honour and reverence; every one examining his 
own conſcience, : according to the inReudtions of ST. Paul, be- 


fore he ſhall receive it. Fifthly, the people were to be inſtructed, 
that juſtification imports the remiſſion of our fins and an accep- 


tance into the favour and the grace of Gop, which is in other 


words a perfect renovation in Ixsus CRS; that this juſtifica- 


tion is to be attained, by contrition, faith, and charity, with all 
other ſpiritual graces and motions, which muſt concur in, and 
follow it; and being juſtified, wie are bound to fear, and to love, 
and to kane ſure confidence in Gop; to call upon him, to have 
patience in all adverſities, to hate fin, and to purpoſe not to fin 
again; with other ſuch like motions and vertues as are \Eenlenting 
and Walle to che lang of Von. 0 * 
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cerned only the rites and ceremonies of the church. The firſt 
related to images; of which the people were to be taught, that 
they repreſented good examples of virtue, and might excite them 
to remember and lament their ſins; and therefore might ſtand 
in the churches but ſhould not otherwiſe be eſteemed: and that 
they might not fall into ſuch ſuperſtition,” as it was thought they 
had done in times paſt, by cenſing them, kneeling, and offering 
to them, they were to be taught to reform theſe abuſes, leſt ido- 
latry might enſue; and that they do it not to the images, but 
only to Gop, and his honour. Concerning the honour paid to 
ſaints, which was the next article, the people were to believe, 
that they were not to be honoured with that confidence and truſt 
which is due only to Gop, and as tho they could attain thoſe 
things at their hands of which Gop is the only giver ; but as 
perſons already paſſed out of this world to glory, and becaule of 
the examples of vertue and goodneſs which they exhibit to thoſe 
who remain behind; and finally as they may advance our prayers 
and demands to CH RTS . Beſides honouring them in this man- 
ner, there was another article to direct the people to pray to the 
faints, to pray with them, and for them, to almighty God for 


his grace and for the pardon of their fins; fo that it be done 


without any vain ſuperſtition, as thinking ſaints more merciful or 
more ready to hear us than our Logp, or that one faint can ſerve 
for one thing more than any other. For this purpoſe the days, 
ordained by the church to celebrate their memorys, were to be 
kept holy to Gop, in remembrance of him and his ſaints; unleſs 
they were moderated by the ſupreme ordinary, and then the ſub- 
jects ought to obey the alteration. As to ceremonies in worſhip, 
they were not to be condemned and caſt away, but to be uſed 
and continued as things good and laudable, to put us in remem- 
brance of thoſe ſpiritual things that they do fignify ; ſuch as the 
veſtments of the prieſts, the ſprinkling holy water, giving holy 
bread, bearing of candles on Candlemas day, giving aſhes on 
Aſh-Wedneſday, bearing palmes on Palm- Sunday, creeping to 
the croſs and kiſſing it on Good- Friday, hallowing the font, and 
other like benedictions by the miniſters of the church. Finally, 
as to purgatory the people were to be taught, that it conſiſteth 
with charity for a Chriſtian man to pray for ſouls departed, and to 
cauſe others by our alms to pray for them in maſſes and exequies, 
as it had been cuſtomary from the beginning: but ſince the places 
they were in, and the pains they ſuffered, were not aſcertained 
in the ſcripture, we ought to commend them to Gop's mercy, 
remitting all other things to him who knows their ſtate and con- 
ä — 2 | 


dition; 
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dition; not retaining thoſe abuſes which under the name of pur- 
gatory have been advanced, as tho fouls might be delivered out 
of it by the pardons of the biſhops of Rome, or by maſſes ſaid 


in certain places, or before certain images. 


his is an abſtract of the articles drawn under the king's di- 
rection, as they were paſſed in an afſembly of all the biſhops and 
other eminent clergy of the whole realm; which, tho it may 
be long enough to tire the reader, yet is as ſhort as I could make 
it, conſiſtently with a faithful and a clear account of what every 
article contained. Notwithſtanding the many long and paſſionate 


= conteſts which they occaſioned, and tho they were ſubſcribed 
= at laſt by a great majority as they are now recited, yet ſo many 
errors were ſtill retained as well as ſo many reformed, that neither 


party, in my opinion, had any great cauſe to triumph. Indeed 


the bulk of both parties were made very uneaſy, and reproached 


their leaders with cowardice and compliance. On one ſide, the 


reformers were thought to have behaved too faintly, in acknow- 


ledging penance as a ſacrament, in permitting auricular confeſſion, 
and the real preſence in the euchariſt, doing honour to images, 
and praying to faints, to be eſtabliſned. On the other. fide, 
the biſhops who were of the old religion were reproached for 
having abandoned the catholic cauſe, in yielding up tradition and 
the decrees of the church as a rule of faith; in putting down 
the immediate worſhip of images, and faints ; in paſſing over 
four ſacraments at once; and in a word, by deſtroying the gain- 
ful trade that had .been carried on by the belief of purgatory, 
which was now in theſe articles made uncertain and infignificant. 
Thus each fide complained, and each fide had reaſon : but the 


truth of the matter is, the king had taken on him the title of 


ſupreme head of the church, and he was determined to ſhew his 
qualifications. for it: he himſelf therefore directed the whole 
ſyſtem in his cabinet council, ordering this article to be altered, 


and the other to be retained ; and there was not one of them who 


dared to combat the ſentiments of his majeſty, for fear of doing 


more prejudice to the cauſe which he appeared to contend for. 


The only thing that was to be done, was, in the way in which 


CranmsR managed him, by dropping | ſuggeſtions mildly, at 
proper ſeaſons, by which he might be informed as it were inſen- 


ſibly, without ſeeming to contradict or to ſuſpect his judgment. 
This apology was common to both the parties; but the reformers 
had other pleas to urge in their juſtification. Many of the 
biſhops and divines, who attained afterwards to a clearer under- 
. 1 ſtanding 


who might be won over to it. 


a ſolemn concurrence of the great clergy of _ realm, publiſhed 
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ſtanding of theſe ſubjects, were at that time rather douhtful than 
convinced, and it was therefore their ignorance, and not their 
cowardice, which made. them willing to acquieſce in the old 
opinions: our ſaviour did not reveal all things to his diſciples till 
they were able to bear them; neither did his apoſtles on a ſudden 
aboliſh the rites of Judaiſm; but complied with them fort a tine, 
and went to the temple to offer ſacrifice. In like manner, it Wb 
faid, the clergy were to be brought out of their ignorance by 
degrees, and in the ſame gentle way to inſtruct the people; or 
elſe it might happen, that thoſe would be alienated from the truth 
Beſides, the peace of the nation 
would be in danger, by drivin g the people furiouſly into a total 
change at once, who were already but too e diſpoſed, by 
the practiſes of the friars, to riſe in arms. Upon all an 
ſiderations, theſe ſlow ſteps were vindicated by: Ox ANR and his 
aſſociates, as the ſurer method of ſucceeding in the reforitiation. 2 
The archbiſhop however took this oppo y, When ſo many 


things were to o be ſettled, to offer a paper to the king; in which 


he had wrote down ſome queries tending to a farther 'reforma- 
tion, and in which he deſired his majeſty not-toigive-any Judg- 
ment, till he had them well examined. But the king would 


hear of nothing ranchers; at en ref and fo: "nothing more 
Was done dae cee ee 
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fm the king — to Wa a ſummons, which he had 
received from the pope, toa general council · t 


hat was to be held 
at Mantua: and a motion was made by Fox biſhop of Her 


that they ſhould take this ſubject into their conſideration, and = 


preſent orig ſenſe of it to the king. Wherefore a paper was | 
drawn up, in which, after acknowledging that a true and la. 


ful general council was a very good means to preſerve the peace 
3 — unity of the church, they declared, that neither tlie Pope, 


nor any one prince in W world, had power to call a general 
council, without the conſent of all other dhriſtian princes,” who 


had a ſupreme government over their ſubjects- The whole Al. 
ſembly figned this reſolution, with CMO Wx LI as vicar generabor 
1 x. at their head: and the king, being thus ſupported b) 


a long and fierce proteſt againſt the _ council at Mantua dum 
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_ to ſpare on the poor; and not on ima es and re 
8 their inſtructions to the people, they ſhould put parents in 
do teach their children the Loxp's prayer, the creed, and the ten 


BJ K 


, 


* 


- The king having eſtabliſhed a new frame of religion in the 


articles above recited, | ſet forth at this time an injunction to re- 
ſtrain the number of holy-days, which were encreaſed to that 


exceſs, that there was ſcarcely time enough left for labour to 
carry in the harveſt, or for the judges to do the buſineſs of the 
courts in term: beſides, ſuch frequent relaxatiens brought on 


„ 


commandments, in the Engliſh language, which ſhould be often 
repeated by them; and to br ing them up to learning, or ſome 


honeſt trade, whereby they might avoid the miſchiefs of idleneſs 


and poyerty: That ſacraments ſhould: be duly and reverently 
adminiſtered, by the parſons, vicars and curates; and if any were 
abſent from their benefices by licence, they ſhould leave learned 
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and able curates in their place: That every parſon or proprietor 
of a church, ſhould provide a latin and engliſh bible, to be leſt 
in the choir for every one to read in at his pleaſure ; that the 


people ſhould be exhorted to ſtudy it as the word of Gov, to 


avoid controverſies among themſelves upon points they did not 
underſtand, and to refer them to others who were better learned: 
That thoſe who had the care of ſouls ſhould not frequent ale- 
houſes or taverns, uſe tables, cards, or other unlawful games; 
but ſhould employ their leiſure hours in ſtudying the holy ferip. 
tures, and ſhould be examples to others of purity of life : That 
foraſmuch as the eſtates of the church are the patrimony of 
the poor, and yet the poor in theſe times are not ſuſtained by 
them, therefore every poſſeſſor of a benefice, who can ſpend 


twenty pounds a year or upwards, ſhould diſtribute amongſt the 
poor pariſhioners, in the preſence of the church wardens," the 
fortieth part of the revenue of their benefices : That every one 
who could ſpend a hundred pounds a year or upwards in. bene- 
fices or promotions, ſhould for every ſuch hundred pounds allow 
a competent exhibition to maintain a ſcholar in the grammar 
ſchools or the univerſities ; that ſo when they have made a pro- 
ficiency in learning, ſuch ſcholars may aſſiſt their patron in his 
cure, or be of ſervice to the publick with their wiſdom and ad- 


vice: And finally, that all parſons vicars and clerks who had 
churches, chapels, or houſes gone to decay, ſhould. beſtow the 
fifth part of their revenues upon them yearly, till they were well 


and ſufficiently put in repair. Theſe were the injunctions which 
CROMWELL publiſhed at this time as the King's vice-gerent, and 


as the firſt a& of his majeſty's ſupremacy in the church ; the 


aſſent of the biſhops and clergy not having been pretended to 
theſe, as in all the former orders. They had the ſtamp of the 
king's authority, and were indubitably approved of by him : but 
the good ſpirit and the good ſenſe: with which they abound, 
make it probable, in my opinion, that they were the work of 


CRANMER. They were better calculated than the articles to 
promote the - reformation z in putting an end to the cheats and 
corruptions of the clergy, in obliging them to diligence, to learn- 
ing, and to ſtrictneſs of life: and, what is worthy of obſerva- 


tion, the very ſame opinions about pilgrimages, images, faints, 


and inſtructing the people in the Chriſtian faith in their mother 


tongue, for which the Lollards were burnt but a little time ago, 


were now enjoined by the king's authority. No wonder there- 
fore that the clergy were extremely offended with theſe injunc- 


tions, which had not the conſent of convocation ; and which 
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made them apprehenſiye, that they were now to be ſlaves to the 
kings, or his vice-gerent,, n as great a degree as they had ever 
been to the pope „But I muſt leave them for the preſent, in 
order _þ take ome notice of a ſingle eocleſiaſtick, who made a 


great Igure. in the world at. this. * nd, r no. d Ar- 
bance to his 55 | 


E 57 Fx j ö 
Ke LS Rin 4.46. 8 1 


r 


9. Et 8 11 mean ato —— now to * * 
is cardinal Pol x, deſcended by his mother from the duke of 
JLARENCE,, brother to EpwarD the fourth. As he was thus of 


the blood royal, the king it ſeems had determined to educate him 
for. the higheſt, Fu in the church; and to make him as 


eminent in learning, and other polite acœmpliſbmegts, as he 
was already for his quality, and a natural ſweetneſs and noble- 
nels of diſpoſition: | For this . purpoſe he had given Pol x the 
deanry of Exeter, and ſeyeral other preferments, to ſupport him 


at Paris, and other places abroad, to which he ſent him for im- 
proyement. : But at Paris he forfeited the king's favour in ſome 


meaſure, in not aſſiſting his agents to procure the determination 


'of the French univerſities in the buſineſs of his divorce. But he 
did not then declare himſelf openly againſt the king's cauſe; 


neither at his return to England, where he was when the clergy 
made their ſubmiſſion and acknowledged the King ſupreme. head 


of the church, did he think fit to poſe this proceeding : he was 


not preſent indeed 4 in the conyocation, as our hiſtorians! lay, and 
WL he ſhould have fate; as dean of Exeter; and he contented 
himſelf with being filent-in his opinion about the king's ſupre- 
mach. Bu it finding the lengths the king was running againſt the 


papal | power, which his principles led him to diſapprove, he went 


to Rome for the ſociety of ſome celebrated  eccleſiaſticks whom 


he had contracted a friendſhip with at Padua, and were now re- 


moved, thither. The reputation which he was in abroad for his 
wit and doquence, inclined the king to call him home to aſſiſt 


him in his 3 But Por, ſtill declined to return, on ſome. 
pretgnce or other, till he found. his. majeſty. would allow | of no 


more delays : M and 1 t en he wrote him word, that he did not ap- 


E or ove of what the king had done, either 3W:ichs:bubueſh of l 


divorce. from queen CarhakINz, or in his ſeparation; from the 
ſee of Rome. -Hznzy was very deſirous, to bring over a man, 


Who Was allowed to have the preeminence of all the learned 


divines abroad; and therefore condeſcended to write an apology 
to him for his proceedings, and to deſire the reaſons upon which 
. had Kap proved chem. 1 dean; DE 


Mea "os 5 
1813 1 II. | * | EE | : wrote 


g thus preſſed, 
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wrots his book on eburch union pred in is heat; Th which 
he ſpeaks of che king in very offenſive terms, exhörts him to 


return him to the ſubſection which he owed to the ſee of Rome 
and in conelufien ifivites the emperor, and the other princes 0 
Chriſtendem, to turn their arms againſt him. Nettled as the 
king was at this indecency and ingratitude, he took care to con- 
ceal it; in hopes of deco ng into England, where he might 
take his full revenge. At firſt therefore he invited him over to 
explain ſome paſſages in his book, which his majeſty pretended 
were not Andr but finding the dean was not to be dran 
khus into his toils, he laid aſide his diſguiſe, and proceeded ſe- 
verely and openly againſt him, by diveſting him of all the dig. 
amply made up to him by the emperor, and the pope ; and the 
cardinal's hat which he was rewarded with, not only ſerved to 
alienate him ſtill more from the king, but to attach him cloſer to 
the intereſts of the apoſtolic fee. The king was ſo much incenſed 
at this book of Porz's which was more conſidered for the auth 
and the wit andeloquence which was in it, than for any learning 
or ſolid aeg he ordered ſome of the prelates to write 
againſt it. Accordingly the biſhops SToxzsLy and ToxsTai, WIR 
who were of the old religion, joined in a long and learned le (NM | 


to the cardinal, in vindication of the king: even Gazpings 
biſhop of Wincheſter, who was returned from his embaſſy, pub- 
liſhed a book of true obedience; to which BNA, who ſtuck 
at nothing for preferment, added a preface. The ſeverer pt niſh- 
ments, which the king intended againſt Por x, were infliE ed on 
his relations; and they felt the weight of his n dil 
Bo” 


4 


pleaſure very ſenſibly. But I muſt turn now to a ſcene of an- 


The reader has been already told of the diſcontents which had 
ariſen on the diſſolution of the leſſer monaſteries : theſe were ſtil 
fomented by the religious who had been turned adrift, and who 
did not fail to improve the articles and injunctions, and a ſubſidy 
now given to the king, into a grievance ; in order to encreaſe the 
diſſatisfaction and difcontents of the people. To thele the old 
elergy joined themſelves ; who were alarmed at the late ſtretch 
of the king's fupretnacy, and who were determined to blow the 
ſpark of ſedition till it enflamed the nation to ſuppreſs it. The 
power of the popes in depoſing kings, and giving away their 


4 
_ 
* 
by 


lominons to other princes, was not _—— the ſame council 
that eſtabliſhed tranſ ubſtantiation had afferted it, and there were 


ſeveral 
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ts for it in many parts of Europe. Thus their 
e mixing with a zeal for their old religion, they 
thouglit che pope's authority oe them as good a warrant to 
rebell, and to ſeduce the people, as it had done to any others in 
former times; for which ſorne of them had been canonized. 
For the pope lad * õwam 


the kingdom under an interdict, forbad all his ſubjects to yield 


ſolved all his leagues with foreign princes, commanded all the 
dergy to leave En 


gland, and the nobility to take up arms againſt 
him. The force of theſe thunders indeed was much abated ; 


but yet ſome ſtorms were raiſed by this which gave no ſmall per- 


bigots among the laity, being intereſted alike in what had been 
done, wt in what they apprehended would be further done, 
ſounded the trumpet of rebel 
fluence, till they” were all engaged in arms; nor were the 
abbots wanting to increaſe the diſorders among the people. 1 5 

were not yet ſtruck at, it is true; but there was a great opening 
made whenever the king ſhould be inclined to give 52 blow: and 
tho a letter was ſent to all of them in the king's name, to quiet 
apprehenſions, and to ſilence the re ort hit all the mona- 
ſteries were to be ſuppreſied, yet this rather increaſed than re- 
moved their jealouſy ; and in — mean time their houſes were 


N rn world to beg their bread, | 


Ihe peo} ſibtoarer: deldfihiied! quiet. till the katie was got 
2 in; ; "arid: as they did not all agree in the cauſes of their diſcontent, 


late alterations in the frame of religion, and ſome other affairs 
rely eccleſiaſtical, were at the bottom of this infurrection, yet 
S ede willtio expect, that 1 ſhotild give a minute detail, in 
a werk of this nature, of the progreſs” of this rebellion, of all 
the ſteps which were taken by force or perſuaſion to ſuppreſs i it, 
of che miſeries which" it brought ups upon many places and perſons, 
with the feveral'eala 

tofiatis'of another fort muſt be confulted for theſe events; and I 
can only give fuch'an account'as will be ſufficient to carry on the 
thread of the ftöry. The people of *Lincolpſhire, headed by a 
prieft, to the number of twenty thouſand, were the firſt who 
took the feld. nee to the" king in very 


ey ſent 4 remonſttar 
tubltifſive badge * of forne acts of parliament, of 
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and deprived the king, put 
obedience and other ſtates to hold correſpondence with him, diſ- 


plexity to che king. The inferior clergy, the friars, and the 


lion to thoſe whom they could in- 


cronded with the religious whom the — 5 monaſteries had 


ſo thay did not break out all at once into rebellion; © Tho the 


ities that are atteridant' on a civil \ War. Hiſ- 


he 
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the ſuppreſſion of religious houſes, of men of ill diſpoſitions. And 
mean birth at the council board, and of biſhops: who had made a 
change in the fundamentals of religion. The king publiſhed: a 
manifeſto in anſwer to this remonſtrance, and ſent: ſome force, 
ſuch as he could get together, to diſperſe the malecontents : yo bu 
on an intimation from ſome. of their, heads, that a general p: 
would effectually diſſipate this inſurrection, a general pardon | was 
immediate] y iſſued out, which ſucceeded according to. expectation. 
A commotion wat. in Yorkſhire, which was called. the pil- 
grimage of grace, was more formidable in its appearance, and 
more dangerous in its conſequence, The prieſts leading | the 
way with croſſes in their hands, and the army following with 
banners, on which were painted a crucifix, = five wounds of 
Cuazisr, and a chalice, and declaring that they meant only the 
reſtitution of the church, and the ſuppreſſion of hereticks and 
their opinions, the people flocked about their ſtandards in ſuch 
numbers, that they ſoon became an army of forty, - thouſand, 
Thus this affair grew daily more important; and the court be- 
came apprehenſive that the reſt of the kingdom would follow the I 
example of the northern counties; for the people. of Durham, a 
Lancaſhire, and Weſtmorland, were in arms 9 — Hi The duke | 
of Nokrol x was ſent againſt the Yorkſhire rebels, tho not-with 
an army ſtrong enough to make head againſt them. The reade 
remembers; that his grace was a zealous ſtickler for the old rel. 
gion, and could not approve of the alterations that had been 
made: it was not therefore the moſt agreeable thing in the world 
to him, to command his majeſty's forces againſt the people who 
had taken up arms, in a cauſe which he eſpouſed himſelf. Be- 
ſides he perceived himſelf in a very unfortunate dilemma; being 
as much afraid of conquering, as bei conquered, In the firſt 
caſe, a victory over the rebels would extinguiſh all the hopes of 
the party which in his heart he favoured : in the laſt, he ran the 
rilque of being ſuſpected by the king, and loſing all his intereſt 
with him; which he had at his heart too as much, if poſſible, 
as the other. In this perplexity, his. inability t to hurt the 1 
with the little force he had, afforded him a handle to proceed 
with them in the way « of treaty; which he laid. hold of with 
great alacrity. In ſuch a cauſe, we may be ſure, the duke of 
Noxrolx did not want acquaintance, with ſome, of the leadets: 
they might probably be his tenants or intimate friends. However 
he contrived it in ſuch a manner, that they were determined to 
preſent a humble petition to the king, and to entreat the duke to 
ſecond it with his intereſt. P duke, being made acquaii inted 
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with this reſolution, conſented to their. requeſt ; but in order to 
preſume on a favourable anſwer from his majeſty, it was neceſſary 
he ſaid that there ſhould be a ceſſation of arms; during which, 
he offered to go with any of their leaders with their petition to 
the king. This propoſal being accepted and the ceflation pro- 
claimed accordingly, the duke, with two of the rebel chiefs, 
ſet out for London. The king had nothing to do but to gain 
time ; and therefore delayed ſending an anſwer to their petition, 
in hopes that the malecontents would diſperſe themſelves by de- 
grees, as ſeveral had already done. But in this he was miſtaken. 
The leaders perceived his artifice, renewed their hoſtilities, and 
reſolved to give battle to the royal army. Had this reſolution 
been executed, it would probably have changed the face of 
affairs very much : but a great rain-which fell having ſwelled the 
river which parted the two armies, it could not be forded. The 
king however having been informed of this reſolution, diſmiſſed 
their deputies, and ſent the duke of Noxrol x back with an 
anſwer to their petition, and a general pardon, ten excepted, 
ſix of which were named and the other four kept in reſerve. 


h beſe terms were unanimouſly rejected with diſdain, and a treaty 


at Doncaſter, to which they were to ſend three hundred deputies, 
was agreed upon. But their demands were fo exorbitant that the 


EZ conference came to nothing. The duke of Nokrolk was by 


this means thrown again into great perplexity. He would have 
been glad that the king would have granted all the demands of 
the rebels; and he wrote his majeſty word, that if ſome con- 
tent were not given them, this affair might end very ill; as his 
majeſty's army was in no reſpect able to make reſiſtance. He in- 
ſinuated, as far as he durſt, the ' reaſonableneſs of ſome of the 
things which were demanded; and the lord Darcy accuſed him 

afterwards of encouraging the rebels ſecretly to inſiſt on theſe = 
demands. However, what with his grace's repreſentations, and 
the obſtinate humour of the malecontents, the king found it ne- 
ceſſary to come to gentler terms, and ſent a general pardon to the 


| duke, with a promiſe of a parliament at Vork; but ordered him 


not to proclaim them without the laſt neceſſity. The duke re- 


cCieiving theſe powers, did not delay the execution of them; and 


upon his management with the leaders the king's offers were ac- 
cepted ; the people were glad to get out of ſuch a ſcrape fo eaſily, 
and every one returned quietly to his o-ꝗa home. The eccle- 
haſticks, who had expected quite another iſſue, were greatly diſ- 


= 2ppointed;: and notwithſtanding this agreement, they kept up a 
rebellious ſpirit a 1 


long the people which broke out again in a few 
"Aj 
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weeks. It roſe again however the ſecond time to no great height; 
and notwithſtanding many little riſings in e g Places, the 
whole kingdom was er by the end of January. 1 


The king being thus delivered of all the ee 0 
he had been in, upon account of theſe commotions, and being 
perſuaded that the monaſticks were his perſonal enemies, and 


ple's diſcontent, he reſolved now to 
go on with his deſign of ſuppreſſing all the other prongs ak . 


| tho he had given his royal word that he had no ſuch 
To this end he made uſe of the ſame methods which ke Pa 


practiſed before with ſuch ſucceſs againſt the leffer houſes. A 


new and ftrict viſitation was appointed of all the monaſteries and 


abbeys which remained: the viſitors were to examine into the 
converſation of the monks, into their affection towards the pope, 


and the king's ſupremacy ; and to diſcover what tricks and im- 


poſitions had been uſed, with images, and relicks, in order to 


get money from the ſuperſtitious. Many of the abbots had 
deen more or leſs guilty in the late rebellion : many liked the 
reformation and the changes which were introduced: others were 
guilty of great diſorders and were in fear of a diſcovery to their 


ſhame and ruin : ſeveral were glad ta accept of a penſion for life, 


proportioned to the value of their houſe, and to their innocence: 
others again were induced upon the hopes of preferment to give 


examples of a quick and chearful ſurrender : and by theſe means, 
one hundred and twenty one religious houſes were in this year 
ſurrendered to the king. In moſt of them, the viſitors obige 


them to ſign a confeſſion, of their r t gluttony, and 
ſenſuality; and the common preamble to the FOES Was, 


that upon full deliberation, ae upon their own. proper motion, 
for juſt and reaſonable cauſes moving their conſciences, they did 
freely give up their houſes to the king. But as there was. no 


law to force them to make ſuch reſignations, many of the great 


abbots would not comply with his majeſty's humour, andſtood it 
out till the following | parliament extirpated them all. Several 
of the abbots being attainted of high treaſon, and executed, the 
king ſeized on the abbey lands purſuant to thoſe attainders; 


which was thought a great ſtretch of law, ſince the offence of 


an eccleſiaſtical incumbent is a perſonal thing, and cannot pre- 
judice the church. But if there was any illegality in this 


procceding, the parliament approved it, at leaſt tacitly;; for they 


excepted out of the proviſoes, made con the abbies that 
were lupprelied, fuck? as had been forfeited: and Erd on by «56 
attainders 
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attainders of treaſon. . Loud and frequent complaints were made 
of the viſitors, as in the former inſtance ; as if they had prac- 
tiſed with the abbots and priors to make the ſurrenders, and had 
conſpired with them to cheat the king. On the other hand all 
the ſtories of {lander, that could give an idea of the irregularity 
and the wickedneſs of the ſeveral houſes, were induſtriouſly 

ſpred about to juſtify their ſuppreſſion. But the people, who 
had a ſuperſtitious fondneſs for the images, and relicks, and other 
impoſtures which thoſe houſes were full of, alledged that their 
enormities ſhould be puniſhed as perſonal crimes, and the whole 
body not ſuffer for the vices of a few. To recover the people 
from this ſuperſtition, and to dete& the ſecret cheats that had 
been practiſed in theſe houſes, the viſitors were ordered to exa- 
mine the relicks and feigned images, to which pilgrimages were 
uſually made, which was done with great ſucceſs. It would be 
tedious and diſagreeable to recite all the forgeries and impieties of 
the monks, and all the inſtances of ignorance and ſuperſtition in 
the people, by which immenſe ſums were gathered. The ſhrine 
of Brckzr is what I ſhall only mention; which had infinitely | 
more offerings made to it than the altar of CHRIST, or the vir- 

gin Mary. There was one diamond offered to it by Lxwis the 
ſeventh, who came from France to it in a pilgrimage, which 
was believed the fineſt in Europe. Becket had not only a day 
in the calendar ſacred to him, but the day of raiſing his body 
was every year kept holy; and every. faftieth year there was a 


EZ jubilee for fifteen, days together, when indulgence was granted 


EZ to all who came to viſit his ſhrine, which by the record of the 
EZ fixth jubilee was no leſs than an hundred thouſand, The riches 

ol the ſhrine, together with. the diſſoyal practiſes of this prelate, 
determined the king to unſhrine and unſaint him all at once. 
Two large cheſts were filled with the gold that was about it, 
which were each a load to eight men to carry out of the church; 
and the ſkull which was placed upon it, and had been worſhip- 
ped with great devotion, might have been the ſkull of an harlot 
or a murderer, for the ſkull of BRE RH was with his other bones 
in his coffin. Theſe were ordered to be mixed with other dead 
mens bones, that they might not bs any more diſtinguiſhed ; 
= his name was ſtruck out. of the calendar; the office for his 
feſtival was erazed. out. of the breviary; and with, the demoli- 
tion of this PE the ſuperſtition in England as to images and 
relicks was quite. extirpated. q qaid cd ct wig a 


| 8 520 8 30 9 mnt on aeg, : ene. or 
In October this year, the queen was delivered of a prince; 
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to whom was given the name of Epwasp. . But the joy which 


his birth gave by putting the ſucceſſion to the crown out of all 
diſpute, was greatly lowered by the death of the queen in twelve 
days after. The king was very diſconſolate for her loſs ; as ſhe 
had not lived long enough for him to be tired of her, and to 
place his affections ſome where elſe. Having cauſed his two 
daughters by his former marriages, as we have ſeen, to be de. 
clared in parliament illegitimate, he was greatly delighted at the 
birth of this ſon, whom in a few days he created prince of 
Wales, duke of Cornwall, and carl of Cheſter as his heir ap- 


When theſe proceedings of Henry's about the monaſterie; 
and images were all known at Rome, the moſt ſatirical pens were 


employed to point him out as a facrilegious tyrant, who made 


war with heaven and the faints. The ſtile of Ports was known 
in theſe invectives, which gave the king an implacable animoſity 
to him and all his family. The pope publiſhed all the thun- 
ders that he had threatened; in which he challenged © a ſupreme 


* power over all the kings in the whole world,” and commanded 


his ſentence againſt Henxy to be executed. But the thunders of 
the Vatican had now loſt their force: and tho the pope wrote to 


other princes to inflame them againſt his majeſty, and even of- 


fered his dominions to the king of Scotland if he would invade 
him, yet this only made the breach between Hzxxv and the holy 
ſee more irreparable, and enraged him further againſt thoſe who 
correſponded with Pol E or abetted the intereſt of the papacy. 


The firſt thing which his majeſty did, in anſwer to this ſentence, 
was to procure a declaration againſt the pope's pretenſions, to be 


figned by all the biſhops in England; in which, among other 


things, it was faid, that Cazisr expreſly forbid his apoſtles or 


their ſucceſſors to take to themſelves the power of the ſword, 


or the authority and ſtate of kings: and if the biſhop of Rome, 


or any other biſhop, aſſumed ſuch a power, he was a tyrant, and 


uſurper of other men's rights, and a ſubverter of the kingdom 
of CurisT. In order to refute the calumnies ſpred at Rome, 
as tho the king had ſuppreſſed all eccleſiaſtical offices, ' and denied 


them any authority but what they received from the civil power, 
and by a commiſſion from his majeſty, there was another paper 


drawn about this time, to which thirteen prelates and twenty 
divines only ſubſcribed, being probably all that were then in and 


about London; explaining the limits of the eccleſiaſtical and 
civil power with great clearneſs and moderation. But whether 
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any public uſe was made of this paper our hiſtorians have not Tap 
formed us. a cath 0 


The tranſlation of the bible, which the king had directed 
about three years before, was now finiſhed and printed. When 
Cao] QVAM!LL preſented this bible to the King, he procured his ma- 
Jeſty's warrant for all the ſubjects in his dominions to read it 
without controul ; for -which the archbiſhop wrote a letter of 
thanks to the vice-gerent ; © rejoicing that he ſaw this day of re- 
« formation, which he concluded was now riſen in England, 
« ſince the light of Gop's word did ſhine over it all without any 
« cloud.” To make way for the uſe of this tranſlation, and to 
direct the curioſity of the people, HENRY publiſhed a proclama- 
tion, acquainting them that the permiſſion of this Engliſh bible, 


EZ was more than his duty as a king required; that they were to 


look upon it as an inſtance of his grace and favour; and were 
therefore to manage themſelves in reading it with temper and diſ- 
cretion, for the increaſe of their faith and the amendment of 
their morals ; not preſuming to conſult it for diſpute and wrang- 


ling, nor to expound difficult places without aſſiſtance from the 


learned. At the ſame time the lord vice-gerent ſet forth freſh 


ET injunctions to all incumbents ; that one of. theſe bibles ſhould 
be provided for every pariſh, and ſet up publicly in the church, 


which all the people ſhould be encouraged to peruſe as the true 
word of God ; that every ſunday and holiday the people were to 
be inſtructed in the principles of religion, by teaching them the 


EZ creed, the Loxp's prayer, and the ten commandments in Engliſh ; 


and in every church there ſhould be a ſermon, once a quarter at 


leaſt, to declare to the people the true goſpel of CHRIST; ex- 


horting them to works of faith and charity, and not to truſt in 
other mens merits, in pilgrimages, relicks, or images, or laying ' 


over beads which they did not underſtand. - The clergy were 


likewiſe required, to remove all images which had been ſuperſti- 
tiouſly applied to pilgrimages and offerings, and to permit no 
candles before any but the craſs, the altar, and the, ſepulchre; 
teaching the people that it was idolatry to make any other uſe of 
images than as remembrances of thoſe whom they repreſent, and 
recanting their error if they had taught otherwiſe. All incum- 
bents were ordered to keep regiſters in their pariſhes of all burials, 
chriſtenings and marriages, and to teach the people that it was 


- 
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of popery, were looked on with an evil eye by thoſe who fa 
voured that religion: but however they ſubmitted in ſuch a man- 


ner as to prevent any advantages from being taken againſt them. 


| O 


The king had broke the rebellion of his own ſubjects, had ſe- 
cured himſelf from the dangers threatened by the pope, and 
having a ſon born which took away all expectations from the 


lady Mazy, they were under a neceſſity of complying with the 


king's humour; and they did it with a good grace. Indeed they 
gained ſo much on his majeſty by this artful NY N that he 
began to hearken more to their counſels than he had dane for 


ſome time. After GaRDINER's return from France, he was ſent 


on an embaſly to the emperor ; in which there were very ſtrong 


preſumptions that he had reconciled himſelf to the pope, and 
had a correſpondence with him. The king however ſeemed not 


to believe it, and ſtill continued to make uſe of him as a mi- 
niſter ; at the ſame time that he treated him with great con- 
tempt, and as a ſervant rather than as a privy counſellor. But 


the crafty prelate had made himſelf maſter of the king's temper, 
and would condeſcend to any meanneſs at one time, in order to 

gain the aſcendancy at another. There was one topick in which 
he was always ſure of the king's ear; which was, that a zeal + 


againſt hereſy was the greateſt advantage that his majeſty could 


give his caule all over Europe. The king had all his life time 
been a great ſtickler for the belief of the real preſence, and it 
was no difficult matter to perſuade him to a ſeverity on that head. 
Opportunely for GAR DINRR and his aſſociates, there was at that 
time one LamBerT, who had been chaplain to the factory at 


Antwerp; who for combating publicly this opinion was queſti- 


oned by the archbiſhop, and appealed to the king. The king's 
' vanity and intereſt concurring to perſuade him to embrace this 


opportunity of ſhewing his zeal and learning, a ſolemn. trial was 
ordered in Weſtminſter hall; at which his majeſty intended to 
preſide in perſon, and to manage part of the argument againſt 


— 


the heretick. But it was no equal match. The poor 
beſides the king, the archbiſhop of CanTzapuay, the bi 


iſhops of 


 Lonpon, WiNCHESTER, and DREAM, to contend againſt, with 


ſeveral others who engaged him one after another for five hours. 


Can it be wondered at, that being awed by the ſtern looks of the 
king, by ſo great an appearance of biſhops and nobility, by ſo 
many diſputants of rank and learning, and being weried with 


the length of the diſpute, without having any ſecond to counte- 


nance or ſupport. him, he ſhould at laſt be put to filence i I think 
3 


ieſt had 
3 


hen he was thus filent, the King aſked him whe- 
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ther he was convinced by their arguments, and whether he would 
live or die? His anſwer was, that he committed his ſoul to Gop, 


and his body he ſubmitted to the king's mercy. But the king 
had little mercy in his nature, and none at all for an heretick ; 


and therefore ordering CRoMWELL as his vice-gerent to pronounce 


the ſentence of his condemnation, the poor man was burnt in a 
moſt ſhocking manner, to the {ſcandal of Chriſtianity and the re- 
proach of all his adverſaries. As little reaſon as there was to 
boaſt of their ſucceſs, from their being obliged to confute their 
opponent by a faggot whom they could not convince by reaſon, 
which was an evident diſappointment to his majeſty, yet he 


wanted not flatterers, in GaRDINxER and his party, to extoll him 


above the ableſt divines in Europe, for the ſhare he had in this 


diſpute ; by which it appeared, they ſaid, that he was a defender 


of the faith indeed, an ſupreme br of the church. There 


Was no occaſion to blow up his vanity in this manner, for 


Hx xxx had already a moſt extravagant conceit of his own learning 
and abilities; z and it was no leſs fatal to theſe wert ee mw.” to 
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The emperor Free wi concluded a ten year's truce with the 
kin of France, and being therefore at leiſure to give ſome 
trou "ble to the king of England, who ſtill refuſed to legitimate 
his niece, HENRY caft about to be before hand with him, by 


f $ trying at another league with the proteſtant princes of Germany; 


which either ſhould not be limited to the defence of their reli- 


[7 gion, or ſhould be regulated by the reformation which he had in- 


troduced in England. But he, found in the Germans men of a 
very different ftamp from his own ſubjects. There were three 
i about which they were as poſitive and as obſtinate as his 
majeſty ; and theſe were communion in both kinds, their wor- 


ſhip in the vulgar tongue, and the marriage of the clergy. The 


* Þxprels words of the inſtitution, and the novelty of the contrary 


practiſe, had engaged them very early in contending for the firſt: 


= common ſenſe made them deſire to underſtand what they did and 
1 laid in the worſhip of Gop: and the lewd and diſſolute practiſes 


of the unmarried clergy were ſo public, that they thought thie 


honour of their families, which they were very jealous of, could 


not be ſecured, unleſs the e mi t be allowed to marry. 
But theſe were points hh ene Rack at more than at the 
ſophiſticated niceties of the ſchools ; and as he could not put che 
lame choice to them as he had done to LAMB ERT, this treaty 


came 
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came to nothing, and they were as little ſatisfied with the king a 
is king was with them. | 


The archbiſhop? s intereſt at this time at court was evidently on 


the decline: he had loſt both the queens who had helped to 


ſoften the king's temper with regard to the reformation; he loſt 
now the greateſt friend which he had on the bench of biſhops, 
by the death of Fox biſhop of Hereford, who was much eſteemed 


and employed by the king: and tho his party thought they had 
| ſupplied his place, by helping Boxnwzx to that ſee, and tranſlat- 
ing him in a few months afterwards to London on SToxesLy's 
death, yet they had too much reaſon to find ſoon what a fatal 
, miſtake they had committed in his promotion. As to the other 
biſhops that adhered to CRANMER, they were rather a dead 
weight, than an advantage to the cauſe he patroniſed. LAT 
was deſpiſed for his weakneſs and ſimplicity : SSaxTON was hated 
for his pride and litigious humour; and BaxLow had been ac- 
cuſed of public indiſcretions, and great want of judgment. Many 


of the preachers of the new religion, unbridled in their zeal and 
forward in their diſpoſitions, never conſidered the king's temper, 


nor troubled themſelves about the conſequence ; but publicly at- 
tacked the doctrines which his majeſty had not relinquiſhed, 
Many complaints of theſe things were brought to the king, and 
the good archbiſhop was thought anſwerable for them all. They 
tended evidently to leſſen his intereſt at court, where he had not 


one friend but CRomwsLL ; who is accuſed too of taking more 


care of himſelf than of the intereſts of religion. The king was 
much irritated at theſe proceedings of the W of the refor- 
mation; and letters were ſent in his name to all the biſhops, © to 
take care that the people ſhould be well inſtructed in the truth, 
and not unwarily charged with too many novelties,” The 
archbiſhop, and the vice- gerent, finding their cauſe was loſing 


ground, and that the king began to lend an ear to its enemies, 


Judged it neceſſary to ſupport their intereſt with a queen who 
might be their protection and ſupport. They had ſeen how much 
Fs nj was influenced by his two laft wives in the buſineſs of the 


reformation; and therefore the only way they had to retrieve a 
defign which! was almoſt loſt was to engage him in an alliance 
en ſome of the princes of Germany, that they might have ano- 
ther queen in their intereſt. The beauty of lady 2 of Cleve 


had been ſounded very high 3 and therefore ard ſet a 


a a negotiation in order to make the match. - 
n 
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nn the mean time, a new parliament having been ſummoned, 


and fitting, the king cauſed a report to be ſpread, that car- 


dinal Pos was endeavouring, to procure a league againſt his i 
ES majeſty, and that the kingdom was to be invaded. The late truce | 
| [T7 between the emperor and the king of France afforded a colour for 


this report: and to give the greater credit to it, ſeveral people 
of quality were diſpatched to viſit the ports, the king himſelf 

went on a progreſs, a fleet was equipped, and muſters taken all 
; 7 over the kingdom. This was howeyer no more than a piece 

ol ſtate policy, to make heavy taxes neceſſary to withſtand ſuch 
an invaſion, if the king had not acquired a large revenue by 


the ſurrender of the monaſteries; and ſo to make the people 
= * eaſy under the diſſolution which he intended. After the ſeſſions 
T of parliament had been opened about a week, the lord chan- 
1 7 cellor informed the upper houſe, that the king, being defirous : 
o baue all his ſubjects of one mind in religion and to put an end 
; © to controverſies, had commanded him to move, that a committee 
might be appointed for examining the different opinions and for 


„ drawing up articles of agreement, which might be reported and 
/ cConſidered by the houſe, - The lords aſſented to this motion, and 

named the vice-gerent, the two archbiſhops, and ſix other biſhops, 
for a committee; and their attendance on the houſe was diſpenſed 
EZ with till they had expedited. this buſineſs. But tho eleven days 
F were taken up in carrying it on, it came to nothing; the com- 
miittee being of two parties, and neither fide yielding in any point 
J co the other. | | 


X 

e The duke of Nokrolk, who was ever watchful of the in- 
5 tereſts of his cauſe, finding no good was likely to be derived to 
it from hence, informed the houſe, that the committee having 
4 EZ made no progreſs in the affair which was under their conſidera- 
tion, he had ſome articles to offer which he defired might be 
* examined by the whole houſe; and when their lordſhips had 
8 freely delivered their opinions of them, that a law might be made 
5 for their perpetual obſervation. The articles were, I. Whether 
1 _ CunisT's real body was preſent in the euchariſt without any 
tranſubſtantiation? II. Whether the ſacrament was to be given 
* to the laity in both kinds? III. Whether the vows of chaſtity, 
4 made either by men or women, ought to be obſerved by the 
av of Gop? IV. Whether, by the law of Gop private maſſes 
1 ought to be celebrated? V. Whether prieſts by the law of Gop 
le might marry? VI. Whether auricular confeſſion was neceſſary by 
: the law of Gop? Tho.theſe articles were propoſed, as I have 
In Vor, II, 1 B b b ſaid, 
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ſaid, by the duke of Nokrork, yet it was very well underſtood 
that it was a project of the king's; to ſcreen him from the im- 
putation of hereſy and innovation, and ſo to prevent a league 


from being formed againſt him. This was alſo the more neceſ. 


ary, confidering the deſign he had of diſſolving all the religious 
houſes : and by forming theſe articles into a law, added to thoſe 
already made againſt the pope, he ſhould render all his ſubjeqs 
in a manner dependent on his will. The archbiſhop however was 
the only perſon who had courage of mind enough to oppoſe the 
eſtabliſhing theſe articles by act of parliament : he argued againſt 


them for three days together in the houſe of lords with great 
ſpirit and judgment; but he was ſingle and unſupported. 1 


The parliament, for ſome reaſon or other, tho for what is not 
ſaid, was prorogued for a week; and at their next meeting the 
lord chancellor told them, that not only the ſpiritual lords, but 


the king himſelf, had taken great pains to bring about an agree- 


ment which was now effected : and therefore he moved in his 


majeſty's name, that a bill might be brought in to eſtabliſh the 


fix articles, and for the puniſhment of thoſe who ſhould in any 
reſpect oftend againſt them. Upon this motion the lords ap- 
pointed the archbiſhop of CanTERBURy,- two other biſhops, and 


a maſter in chancery, to draw up one bill; and the archbiſhop | 


of Yorx; the biſhops of DuxHAu and WincazsTER, and a 
maſter in chancery, to draw up another bill to this purpoſe. The 


laſt, we may be ſure, was moſt approved of; and three days 


after it was offered, it was engroſſed, paſſed, and ſent down to the 


commons, where it met with no oppoſition. The king defired the 
archbiſhop, ſince his grace could not conſent to this bill, that he 


would not be in the houſe on the day when it was to paſs: but 


| Cranwer excuſed himſelf to his majeſty, and told him that he 
thought himſelf bound in conſcience to be there, and to give his 


vote againſt it. This was at once riſquing all his intereſt with a 
man of HeNzv's imperious abſolute turn, but as it happened the 
archbiſhop did not loſe his favour by it : the king looked on him 
as an eccleſiaſtick of very ſingular probity, who had courage enough 
to deliver his mind in fuch a cauſe. In the preamble to this act, 
which was called © the bloody ſtatute,” there is a great flouriſh 


about the king's perſonal application to the parliament and coun- 


cil on the ſubject of theſe articles; in which he had opened many 
things of high learning and great knowledge to them. This was 


probably a ſtroke of biſhop GARDINER's pencil, who knew the 


weak fade of the king, and never miſled an opportunity of taking 


him 
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him by it to ſerve his purpoſe. After reciting the articles, and 
1 returning thanks to his majeſty for the great pains he had taken 


or write, againſt the firſt, which eſtabliſhes the real preſence in 
the ſacrament, ſhould forfeit their eſtates real and perſonal to the 
* king, be judged hereticks, and burnt without abjuration. Thoſe 
EZ who preached, or diſputed obſtinately, againſt the other articles, 
vuere adjudged felons, and were to ſuffer death as ſuch without 


benefit of clergy. Thoſe who ſpoke againſt them in word or 


2 writing, were to be priſoners during the king's pleaſure, and for- 
feit their goods and chattels for the firſt offence, and for the 

# ſecond to ſuffer as felons. All the marriages of prieſts are de- 

dclared void, and if they ſtill retained their wives and cohabited 
with them as ſuch, they were to ſuffer as felons. The women 
were alſo to be puniſhed in the ſame manner as the prieſts: and 
EZ thoſe who contemned, or abſtained from confeſſion, or the ſa- 


EZ crament, at the accuſtomed times, for the firſt offence were to 


| f be impriſoned and forfeit their goods and chattels, and for the 
| ; | ſecond to be adjudged as felons. All archbiſhops, biſhops, their 


* chancellors and commiſſaries, were to hold their ſeſſions quarterly 
for the execution of this act, and to proceed upon preſentments 


and by a jury. All eccleſiaſtical incumbents were to read it in 

dhbeir churches once a quarter; and in the end a proviſo was added 
concerning vows of chaſtity, that they ſhould not oblige any 
except fuch as had taken them above the age of twenty one 
; EE years, or as had not been compelled to it. 

: . 95 pls: 5 5 | 

e As this act gave great joy to thoſe who favoured the old re- 

e ligion, in engaging the king ſo much againſt the hereticks, fo it 
+ [EX gave as great an uneaſineſs to the reformers; who were now ex- 
e poſed to the rage and malice of their enemies, and had no hopes 

s 0 left of carrying on their cauſe. The popiſh clergy had but one 
, = fault to find with it; which was the ſevere clauſe againſt their 


incontinence, inſerted by CzomwsL that it might cut with both 
n ddges: and the reformers had but one particular to approve of, 


h which was that they were not at the mercy of ſpiritual courts, 
„ or trials ex officio, but were to be tried by juries; tho denying 
h the privilege of abjuration was a ſeverity without a precedent. 
10 The archbiſhop ſent his wife abroad to her relations till better 


times, and withdrew himſelf very much from court, and from 
public buſineſs. The German ambaſſadors, and probably at his 
grace's inſtance, deſired an audience of the king, aſſured him 


act, 


in them, the bill enacts, that whoſoever ſhould ſpeak, or preach, 


| how much their maſters would be grieved at the paſſing this 


9 
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act, and preſſed him earneſtly to put a ſtop to the execution of 


it. The king replied, that he found it neceſſary to make the 
act in order to repreſs the inſolence of ſome people, but that it 
ſhould not be executed without very extraordinary provocation. 
The German princes, when they heard of it, went further thay 
their miniſters in their remonſtrances to his majeſty ; they warned 
him of many biſhops whom he had about him, who loved 
popery and the old abuſes in their hearts, and took this method 


to bring him back again to his former ſervitude ; hoping, if they 


once made him cruel to thoſe whom they called hereticks, it 
would be an eaſy matter to force him back into the papal yoke, 
But the king was ſo great a bigot, and had picqued himſelf { 
much on his theological learning and abilities, that there was ng 
diverting him from his purpoſe. 8 8 


The next great buſineſs of this parliament was the ſuppreſſing 
the religious houſes; or rather declaring the king's right to them, 
founded either on ſurrenders, forfeitures, or attainders, to be 
good in law. The king had a great deſire it ſhould appear to 
the world, as tho the abbots, priors and monks had been induced 
of their own accord to ſurrender their houſes 3 and yet there wi 
not a ſoul but what knew that the furrenders were all extorted, 
There were no leſs however than twenty abbots preſent in par- 


liament at the paſſing of this bill without a fingle proteſt from 
any of them, They ſaw that the king was determined to 


deſtroy all the religious houſes at any rate, to which they muſt 


ſubmit; and therefore they thought it their wiſeſt way to do it 


with a good grace, and to make the beſt bargain they could. Ac- 
cording to CamDEN, the whole number of monaſteries was fix 
hundred and forty three, ninety colleges, an hundred and ten 
hoſpitals, and chantries and free chapels two thouſand three hun- 
dred and ſeventy four ; the yearly value of which according to 
the rate they had been laſt let at, in which the rents were greatly 
lowered in order to raiſe high fines, amounted to above an hun- 


dred and ſixty thouſand pounds. But beſides the value of the 
lands, the king acquired a prodigious ſum, from the goods, the 


plate, and the church ornaments, the bells, the lead, and the 


materials of all the buildings, and the gold, and filyer bullion 
that was in ſeveral. The unjuſt and arbitrary methods which 


had been taken to procure theſe furrenders, the razing to the 
ground ſo many edifices, ſome of which were ſtately and ſuperb, 
the laying ſo many churches and chapels in rubbiſh, the rapa- 
cious ſcrambling of ſome of the viſitors, and the grievous l- 
N „ appoint- 

7 
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5 appointment of the common people who were frequently relieved 
at theſe houſes in their travels, made a tragical repreſentation, 
hut the king had now acquired ſuch an abſolute power over his 
ſubjects that no body durſt openly oppoſe his will. Indeed he 


condeſcended to make many promiſes, in order to induce the 


7 parliament to give him all theſe religious houſes, caſing the ſub- 
1 ject particularly from all future ſubſidies, loans, or common aids z 
none of which were performed: and after the diſſolution of the 

* monaſteries, he exacted great loans, we are told by Six Epw. 
Coxx, and received them againſt law. He built it ſeems a few 


forts and caſtles upon the coaſt, with the money which he had 


1 amaſſed from this diſſolution; and of the many fine projects 
which were given out, this was the only benefit which the pub- 
EZ lick reaped for all this treaſure. = Weg 


Whatever the king or his courtiers might pretend by the dif- 


EZ ſolution of theſe houſes, it is evident by what followed that 
© neither the intereſt of religion nor the good of the church or 
; E | ſtate were conſulted in it. Had the fu perſtition and immorali 

> complained of in theſe houſes been expunged and rectified, 
which might have been done without taking away their revenues; 
or had the number of them been retrenched, and the revenues 
E tranſlated to public and pious uſes ; had more biſhopricks been 
erected; and many of the old ones been better endowed ; nay 
EZ had the abbeys diſſolved been turned into public ſchools and ſe- 
EZ minaries of learning, into hoſpitals for diſabled ſeamen and 


ſoldiers, for the poor worn out with age and labour, for widows 
and orphans, or for merchants and tradeſmen brought to decay 


| thro misfortunes and ill ſucceſs, the community would have 


found their account in a diſpoſition of this fort, the loſs of the 
monaſteries would not have been much regretted, and this 


| F ſtretch of power in his majeſty would have appeared with a 


good grace. But as no good accrued to the ſtate, in veſting 
theſe lands in the king, who gave them away or ſold them at 
a low rate to the courtiers, ſo by conveying fuch a number of 
impropriated parſonages, and eſtates diſcharged of ſuch tithes, to 
lay proprietors, there was a great deal of miſchief done to the 
church. The ſtripping pariſhes of glebes and tithes, in order 
to annex them to religious houſes, defeated the original ſettle- 
ment of ſuch tithes, and was an encroachment introduced by 


| | the papal power. Theſe ought therefore in juſtice and in good 


ſenſe to have reverted to the pariſhes from which they had been 
forcibly taken. For if it was a ſcandalous encroachment to 
Vol. II. Cee alienate 
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alienate theſe tithes belonging to the parochial clergy, in order 
to give them to the monks, and others, who had a religious 
character, and ſeveral prieſts of their own houſes to ſupply the 
cure, it was much more unjuſtifiable to enrich the laity with 
them. But this ſtrange abuſe of the power which the king had 
acquired over his ſubjects continues to this day without a remedy, 
to the ſcandal and diſſervice of true religion. For to the mean 
and wretched proviſion which is reſerved for the miniſter in al. 
moſt all the vicarages throwout the kingdom, we muſt in a great 
meaſure impute, if not the defe& of his qualifications, yet the 
inſignificancy of his intereſt and character, and many difadyan. 
tages in conduct and learning; all which together have brought 
the whole order into contempt, 


But another misfortune conſequent on this ſuppreſſion of the 
monaſteries, was, the deſtruction of many valuable records and 
books of learning which were depoſited in them. Printing wa 
then but a late invention, and had ſecured but a few books 
in compariſon of the reſt. The chief parts of learning lay in 
manuſcripts ; and moſt of theſe of any conſequence were in the 
poſſeſſion of the monks. But the abbeys at the diſſolution 
falling into mercenary or illiterate hands, the libraries were moſt of 
them wretchedly diſpoſed of. Thus the nobleſt - antiquities of 
England, were fold to ſhopkeepers for common paper, or by 
whole ſhip loads to book-binders abroad for the price of their 
covers, to the irreparable loſs of learning. But in order to make 
this diſſolution of the religious houſes leſs offenſive, particularly 
to the archbiſhop and his friends, who were againſt the grant of 
any of the houſes to the crown, of which the crown were not 

the founders, and who inſiſted that all the reſt ſhould be applied 
to the public ſervice, another bill was brought into this parliament 
by CromwELL, for enabling the king to erect new epiſcopal ſees 
by letters patent. The preamble, and the moſt material parts 
of this bill, were drawn by the king himſelf, and are ſtill extant 
under his hand: in theſe it is ſet forth, © that the ill and idle 
lives of thoſe who were called religious had made it neceſſary to 
change their houſes to better uſes; that the word of Gop might 
be better taught, children brought up in learning, ſcholars fup- 
ported in the univerſities, old infirm people maintained, readers 
in Latin, Greek and Hebrew provided for, amending the high- 
ways, and enlarging the allowance of pariſh priefts : for theſe 
ends, a full power was given to the king to erect and found ſuch 
new biſhopricks and to make ſuch tranſlations and — of 
them 
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them as he thought fit. Theſe were evidently the projects of the 
archbiſhop; and it was probably owing to the decline of his 


intereſt and the change of counſels and miniſters which ſoon 


after followed, that none of theſe good deſigns were accom- 
pliſhed. In this ſeſſions of parliament paſſed the ſtatute of pre- 
cCedence; giving to the king's vice-gerent the place of all next 
the royal family, and next him among the eccleſiaſticks the two 
archbiſhops; then the biſhops of London and Durham; after 
them the biſhop of Wincheſter as prelate of the garter; and all 
the other biſhops are to take place according to the date of their 
2 conſecration. | 


Theſe were all the public acts, relating to religion, or the 


EZ church, which were paſſed in this parliament. But there being 
an act of a very ſingular nature, in which the changes of religion 
in the minority of the next reign was grounded, it will not be 
impertinent to the deſign of this hiſtory to recite it. Great 
EZ complaints had been made, as far as the people durſt then com- 
plain, of the illegality of the king's proceedings in the injunc- 
tions publiſhed by his authority; in which without conſent of 
EZ parliament, ſome of the laws had been altered, and a tax had 
been laid on his ſpiritual ſubjects. A bill therefore paſſed in 

EZ this ſeſſion, in the preamble to which it is ſaid, that the king's 

EZ proclamations had been treated with great diſobedience and con- 
tempt, by thoſe who did not conſider what the royal power 


might do, which the king took very ill; whereupon it was enact- 


ccd, that his majeſty for the future with the advice of his council, 
EZ might ſet forth proclamations with pains and penalties to be ob- 
ſerved in like manner as acts of parliament ; provided none of 
the king's ſubjects ſhould ſuffer in their perſons, liberties and 
eſtates, nor any of his majeſty's proclamations, laws or cuſtoms 
EZ ſhould be ſubverted. But this proviſo was expreſſed in ſuch 
EZ ambiguous terms, that it was no difficult matter for the king to 


counteract or to evade it. A power was allo given to the council 


= of the king's ſucceſſor, if the ſucceſſor was under age, to iſſue 


out proclamations which were to be obeyed in the ſame manner 
with thoſe ſet forth by the king himſelf FAM 

When the parliament was prorogued, the king, being appre- 
henſive that the archbiſhop might be diſtreſſed about the law o 


W the fix articles which had paſſed againſt his opinion, and thro a 


fear. of having diſpleaſed his majeſty by his oppoſition, ſent the 
lord vice-gerent and the dukes of NozzoLk and Surrolx to dine 
2 — with 
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with him at Lambeth, and to encourage him with an aſſurance or 
the king's conſtant kindneſs. They executed their commiſſion 
very faithfully, and the archbiſhop was not inſenſible of thi, 
_ teſtimony of the king's eſteem. The lords made him many 
compliments on their own part, for the gravity, the learning 
and the eloquence, with which he had oppoſed the fix articles, 
and which were much admired by thoſe who differed for: 
him. The lord CRouwELIL in particular told him, that the king 
made this difference between his grace and all his other counce]- 
lors ; that when complaints were brought againſt any of the 
reſt, his majeſty admitted them, and examined into the facts on 
which ſuch complaints were grounded; but he would not { 
much as lend an ear to any complaints againſt his grace. From 
hence he paſſed on to other compliments, and in particular to 
draw a parallel between the archbiſhop and cardinal Worszy; 
in which he ſaid, that the one loft his friends by his pride and 
haughtineſs, and the other gained his enemies by his gentleneſs 
and humility. The duke of Nokrolxk replied to this, that his 
lordſhip indeed might beſt ſpeak of the cardinal, for he knew 
him well, having been long his man. CromweLL, nettled at 
this reflection, made anſwer, that tho he had ſerved cardinal 
 Worsty, yet he never liked his manners; and tho he intended, 
if the cardinal's attempt on the popedom had ſucceded, to have 
refuſed going with him to Rome, yet he knew the duke was de- 
termined to bear him company thither. The duke of Nokrolx 
ſwore with a great oath that he lied, and gave him other contu- 
melious and reproachful language. The archbiſhop, and the 
other company, were put into great diſorder with this quarrel ; 
and at their interpoſition, the duke and the vice-gerent were in 
all appearance reconciled : but it laid the foundation of ſuch an 
_ enmity between theſe two great miniſters, as was attended with | 
very fatal and important conſequences. ND 


In a ſhort time after this gracious meſſage from the king, his 
majeſty ſent for the archbiſhop, in order to talk with his grace 
himſelf about the law of the fix articles, which he had ſo ſtre- 
nuouſly oppoſed, and with reputation from his enemies, in the 
houſe of lords. The archbiſhop having delivered himſelf with 
great freedom on this ſubject, the king, ſomewhat ſhook per- 
haps in his judgment, ordered his grace to put all his arguments 
in writing, that his majeſty might give them a further conſide- 
ration. By the ſtatute this was a crime which might bring a 

man to the ſtake : but the archbiſhop confiding in the king's 


honour 
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honour and friendſhip, drew up the reaſons which had induced 
him to oppoſe this law; grounded | chiefly on the ſcriptures and 
the authority of the ancient doctors of the church. It does not 
ap xr, however, that the king was at all convinced by the arch- 
 biſhop's book: and how much ſoever his good opinion of this 
prelate might incline his majeſty to uſe him with tenderneſs and 
candour, yet thoſe of the archbiſhop's party were not ſo kindly 
dealt with. The biſhops, SHaxToN, and LaTims, being ter- 
rified with the ſeverities of the bloody ſtatute, which laid them 
under a neceſſity of being hypocrites or martyrs, reſigned their 
biſhopricks to the king; hoping to be leſs expoſed to the malice 
and perſecution of their enemies: but they had no ſooner put 
the inſtrument of their reſignation into his majeſty's hands, than 
they were preſented for ſpeaking againſt the articles, and com- 
mitted to the tower. Commiſſions were iſſued out for pro- 
ceeding upon that ſtatute in the city of London, in which Gan- 
DINER took care that proper perſons ſhould be employed ; and 
they did the buſineſs ſo effectually, that in a few days five hun- 
dred were ſent to priſon, as more or leſs guilty of the breach of 
the ſtatute. But this immoderate zeal had its uſual conſequence, 
and defeated its own intention. For when the king was ſhewn 
by CroMweLL. and the archbiſhop, who got the lord chancel- 
lour and the duke of SuxzoLx to join in this remonſtrance, that 
the commiſſioners had laid ſnares to entangle ſome, and had con- 
cluded others guilty, upon preſumptive circumſtances, added to 

the ill conſequence which might enſue from executing the ſtatute = 
againſt ſo many people, his majeſty was prevailed with to pardon 
them all; and there were no more proceedings on it till after the 


But the king had not yet fully ſatisfied his ambition in the 
point of his ſupremacy : the, biſhops ſeemed to have ſome autho- 
rity independent of their head, which Hsnzv would not permit; 
and he therefore obliged them to take commiſſions, in which 
they acknowledged the king the fountain of all juriſdiction and 
authority as well eccleſiaſtical as ſecular; and that thoſe who for- 
merly exerciſed this juriſdiction, which ought to be returned 
whenever his majeſty ſhould pleaſe to call for it, did it only in a 

precarious manner and upon royal curteſy. But becauſe his 
vice · gerent could not be every where nor execute the office of an 
univerſal ſuperintendant, for this reaſon he gives them a com- 
miſſion to execute all the branches of epiſcopal authority under 
his majeſty. Thus every thing was regulated by the King's will, 
Vol. II. Did d and 
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and he obtained a blind condeſeenfion from both parties. It 
had always been Cranmes's notion, that the ſpiritual offices 
were ſubje& to the king's power as much as thoſe of the ſtate, 


* * 


and that the hierarchy had no juriſdiction independent of his 


majeſty : and that he might therefore give a home thruſt to the 
popiſh party who abhorred this principle, in a point which of 
all others would ſhake their intereſt with the King, it is probable 
this commiſſion was ſet on foot. But they were not tobe caught 
with ſcruples of conſcience, and would go any lengths rather 
than ruin themſelves with the king. 


By this time the ſuppreſſion of all the monaſteries and abbeys 
was compleated ; and the king had the reputation both at home 
and abroad of having plundered the church in a facrilegious 
manner. The parliament were certainly inexcuſable for having 
put ſuch immenſe riches into his hands deſigned for pious uſes, 
without making any proviſion for their being expended to the 
benefit of the publick. But towards the latter end of this reign 
the parliament met merely to gratify the king's paſſions, without 
examining the motives or the conſequences of what he required. 
Thus not content with the diffolution of the abbies he got the 
| hoſpitals to be next ſurrendered, and given to the crown. But 
whilſt HENRY was thus buſted with his domeſtic affairs, he was 
not inattentive to what paſſed abroad: and finding that a rup- 
ture between the emperor and the German proteſtants was at no 
great diftance, he ſent freſh ambaſſadors to the princes; and 
hearing much of the beauty of the lady Ann of Cleve was in- 


5 clined to ally himſelf with that family. But the princes an- 


ſwered, as they had done before, that the ſole intent of their 
league was to maintain the principles of their religion: and as 
the king had made ſo ſevere a law, about communion in one 
kind, the celibacy of the clergy, and private maſſes, they could 
enter into no further correſpondence with him; unleſs a ſtatute 
which differed ſo much from their doctrine was mitigated or with- 
drawn. HENRY, whoſe will was a law in England, and to whom 
every body ſtooped without helitation, was not a little afferided 
at this obſtinacy of the German princes : and GarDINER, *dread- 
ing above all things an union with this league, took an occaſion 
to divert his majeſty from it, by flattering his vanity in the moſt 
ſenſible part. The biſhop told him, it was below his dignity 
to permit a parcel of dull petty princes of Germany to dictate 
to his majeſty, who was the moſt learned monarch in Europe, 
in the buſineſs of religion. With this, and ſome other weak 
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pretences, he irritated the king againſt; the league, and a great 
coldneſs enſued between him and the proteſtants. The artifices 
of this prelate would haue been more prejudicial to the reſorma- 
tion than they were, if the king had not in ſome meaſure ſeen 
a little into him, and if the archbiſhop had not had a counter- 
battery to pay againſt kim 


| The king was jealous of his ſupremacy to ſuch a degree, that 
he omitted nothing which could ſerve to ſupport it, or that 


I CxANNER took occaſion to ſuggeſt to him the neceſlity of the 
free uſe of the ſcriptures, as the only expedient which could un- 


pope's authority. It is true the Engliſh bible had been {et up in 


| Craner's, and that the king was likely to be won, over by it, 


which he pretended were equal to the other writings of the 
apoſtles, They diſputed one day upon this topick for ſome time, 
and the king was very attentive to the debate. At laſt, per- 


D Cranuss, and nothing but an affectation of it with much ſub- 


GaRbINER with ſome ſharpneſs, ſaid, that the archbiſnop was 


freſh-men and novices. Upon this a proclamation was iſſued 
ſhortly after for the free uſe of the ſcriptures in the Engliſh 


© tongue ; which the king intended ſhould paſs among his people 


CRroMwWELL by letters patent. 


The king having now determined to mary again, and an 
alliance with the houſes of Cleve and Saxony being at this time for 
his intereſt in his views againſt the emperor, was inclined to en- 
_ gage with the lady Ann; whoſe picture Hans Houpen the famous 


painter 


would convince the people of the juſtice of that title. Hence 


deceive his ſubjects in the falſe notion they had entertained of the 


churches a year before: but as many people {crupled to read the 
ſcriptures publicly, leſt they ſhould be ſuſpected of hereſy, the 
E archbiſhop therefore moved the king, that the people might have 
E Hleaye to have a bible in their houſes to read at their leiſure, in 

E order to convince them that the pretended authority of the ſee 
of Rome had no foundation in the word of Gop. The biſhop 
of Wixchrsrgx perceiving the tendency of this ſtratagem of 


Add all he could to divert him from it. He challenged the arch- 
| biſbop, in his majeſty's preſence, to ſhew any difference between 
= the authority of the ſcriptures and of the apoſtolical canons, 


ceiring there was ſolid learning offered with much "modeſty by | 
an old experienced captain, and ought not to be troubled with 


buy only onetranſlation ; and which was committed to the care of 
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painter had ſent over, but too much to her advantage. It ſeems 
there had been a treaty of marriage negotiated between her and 
the prince of Lozzain; but they were both under age, and it 
went no further than a contra between the fathers, which they 
had too themſelves annulled. This was a matter however Which 
the king's ambaſſadors objected to; and which was promiſed to 
be fully cleared, when ſhe came over, in due form of law. Up- 
on this the match was concluded, and {he was brought over to 
England in the latter end of the year fifteen hundred and thi 
nine. But when the king firſt ſaw her, and found none of thoſe 
\ charms. which he was led to believe ſhe had, he took an incura- 
ble averſion to her, and reſolved if it was poſſible to break off the 
match. But his affairs at that time made the friendſhip of the 
German princes ſo very neceſſary to him, that he could not 
ſafely put ſuch an affront upon the dukes her brothers as that 
would be. He expreſſed the great trouble he was in to many 
of his ſervants, particularly to CxomweLL; and was determined 
to try what he could make of the precontract with the prince of 
Loxkalx, in order to ſtop any further proceedings. Accordingly 
this affair was brought before the council, to which the am- 
baſſadors of the duke of CLR VR were ſummoned. Here in a 
formal inſtrument they proteſted, that the contract was in the 
minority of the prince and the lady ANN, when they could 
give no conſent, and was by the joint approbation of their Parents 
annulled, as it was regiſtred in the chancery of Cleve. The 
archbiſhop of CANTERBURY, and the biſhop of Duzzan, being 
called uponto give their opinions, agreed there was nothing 
ſuch a contract to prevent the ſolemnization of the king's mar- 
riage with that lady. Accordingly, being preſſed much to it by 
CromwELL, and the miniſters of Cleve, the king was married to 
her, tho with a diſlike that was viſible to all about him. The 
day after, he told CromwtLL, that he had not conſummated 
his marriage; and that his averſion was encreaſed to ſuch a „ 
gree, that he believed he never ſhould. I have abbre viated this 
tranſaction, which is fe oreign to church hiſtory, as muchl as I 
could; it being neceſſary to ſay ſomething of it, en te nee 
may underſtand an everit which followed TOR it. Ang 
# 14 50 re 
In about three months aſter, ann a of Ne par- 
liament, at which the lord chancellor declared the bulinels re- 
lating to the ſtate for which the king had called them; and the 
vice-gerent ſpoke concerning the affairs of religion : he told 
mw; that there was nothing which: his majeſty; ſo much eg, 
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as an entire union among his ſubjects, in which he placed his 
great ſecurity: but ſome incendiaries oppoſed it as much as the 
king promoted it; and between raſhneſs on one hand, and in- 
veterate ſuperſtition on the other, great diſſenſions had ariſen. 
Theſe were enflamed with the reproachful names of papiſt and 
heretick ; and tho they had now the word of Gop in all their 
houſes, yet they ſtudied rather to juſtify their paſſions out of it, 


his majeſty had apppinted ſome biſhops and divines, to draw 
up an expoſition of thoſe things which were neceſſary for the 
inſtitution of a Chriſtian man; and others, to examine the 
ceremonies which might be retained, as being of good uſe: and 
this being done, he was determined to puniſh all thoſe who 
ſhould tranſgreſs againſt the eſtabliſhed opinions, of what fide 
ſoever they might be. The lords approved of the commiſſioners 
named by the king ; and ordered that they ſhould proceed in the 


examination intended without any delay. The next buſineſs 


of Jeruſalem ; who at their firſt foundation were to be guards 
to thoſe who went in a pilgrimage to the holy land, and were ak 
this time the knights of Malta dependent on the emperor and the 


longer a houſe in England,. who were ſubject to a foreign power 
at enmity with his majeſty; and as they were not willing to 
| ſurrender it, the king was inclined to force them by act of par- 
| lament. Accordingly they were ſuppreſſed by an act of this 
ſeſſions, which gave the revenues of the houſe to the king; who 


conſiderable allowances to the knights. 


Whilſt the parliament was thus going on in their buſineſs under 
the direction of lord CrRoMwELL, whom the king had in this ſeſſion 
made earl of Eſſex, the duke of Nokrol x accuſed him of high 
| treaſon at the council table, arreſted him in his majeſty's name, and 
ſent him priſoner to the tower. Tho this ſtorm had probably been 
gathering for ſome time, yet Crxomwerr had no ſuſpicion of it 


great miniſter, even to the. taking off his head, by his having had 


It is unſatisfactory, becauſe it is not an | adequate cauſe of his 


Yoho Uh * Eee marriage, 


than to direct their lives. In order to remove theſe diſſenſions, 


before the parliament, was ſuppreſſing the knights of St. John 


pope. It was not therefore thought proper to let theſe have an 


allotted a penſion to the prior of a thouſand pounds a year, and 


till it fell upon him. To account for the ſudden diſgrace of this 
the principal hand in the king's marriage, as almoſt all our hiſto- 


rians do account for it, is, in my opinion, unſatisfactory and abſurd. 


majeſty's yielding him to the block; and it is abſurd, becauſe in 
this very ſeſſions of. parhament, - three a months after the king's 
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marriage, he advanced him to the dignity of earl of Eſſex. 
The truth is, this miniſter had many enemies in the natura! 
courſe of things, and they only waited for an opportunity to 
ſtrike him home. The duke of Noxrork had determined it 
probably from the quarrel which they had at Lambeth; and 
CroMWELL's new advancement to the earldom, we may ſuppoſe, 
did not abate the envy that his honours and employments had 
before occaſioned. But the true reaſon, I apprehend, why the 
duke of Noxrors ventured to attack him at that juncture, and 
why the king gave him up to the duke's reſentment, is, that his 
majeſty was now enamoured of Miſs HowazD, niece to the duke 
of Norrotx, who was ſwayed as much by her uncle, as ſhe 
ſwayed the king. His grace probably finding his intereſt thus 
advanced, and fearing perhaps that CrRouwELL might be able to 
counterwork the charms of the young lady, judged this, or 
never, the time to puſh him, As ſoon therefore as he had an 
opportunity, the duke repreſented to his majeſty, that there were 
a ſurprizing number of diſaffected people in the kingdom; and 
yet it was hard to believe, that a prince like him would willingly 
give occaſion of diſcontent; which made every body conclude, 
that he muſt have been ill ſerved by his miniſter, who had no 
doubt abuſed his confidence: that the publick had accuſed him 
of many things, which, conſidering how the king had loaded 
him with favours, made him eminently guilty, if the allegations 
were true that were brought againſt him : that if no particular 
fact could be proved upon him, it was a very great crime in it- 
ſelf, to alienate the hearts of his majeſty's ſubjects from their 
loyalty ; and therefore he took the freedom to tell his majeſty, 
that the beſt way to regain the affections of his people was to 
facrifice a miniſter who was ſo much deteſted by them, What 
the duke of Nokrol x had thus opened, we may be ſure was well 
ſeconded from his inſtructions by his niece, whom the king was 
\ reſolved to marry : and confidering the fickle wayward temper 
of HENRY, and that he had no tenderneſs for a miniſter, if it 
would throw off any odium from himfelf by treating him with 
cruelty, it is no wonder that CRouweLL's enemies were ſo ſuc- 
ceſsful againſt him. The next day after his commitment, the 
good archbiſhop, who had always entertained a ' friendſhip for 
him, and had not learnt to forſake a miniſter becauſe he yas in 
liſgrace, wrote a letter to the king in his favour : he magnified | 
the diligence of the earl in his majeſty's ſervice and preſervation, 
the love he bore to the king, and the fidelity and ſucceſs of 
which he had acquitted himſelf in all his employments : he 
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BE thought no king of ENGLAND, he faid, had ever been ſo happy 
zn a ſervant, upon which account his grace had loved him, as 
one who loved the king above all others: if he was a traytor it 
would be a matter of joy to his grace that he was diſcovered ; 
but he carneſtly prayed Gop to ſend his majeſty ſuch a councellor 
in his ſtead, who could, and would ſerve him as the earl had done. 
There is nothing can ſhew more the firmneſs of CRANuER's friend- 
ſhip, and the true greatneſs of his mind, in ſupporting a man in 
diſtreſs when all the world had forſaken him, than this letter to 
Hrnzy, who was of all mankind the moſt impatient of contra- 
diction. But it was all in vain. The ruin of CrRouweLL was 
decreed : and he, who had ſervilely complied with the king's 
Ss pleail * in procuring Pol x's relations to be attainted, without 
their being brought to give an anſwer or to make their defence, 


never been known in England, till he as a ſlave to the king's 
will had procured it to paſs in parliament ; and for which, in the 
opinion of moſt people, he was permitted by providence, with- 


and his majeſty had already ſent the queen, under a pretence of 
better air, to Richmond. A motion being made, and aſſented 


majeſty deſiring him to permit his marriage with the queen to 


chancellor and ſome other peers, were ſent down to the com- 
mons to deſire their concurrence in ſuch an addreſs. This being 


waited upon the king; where ſuch a folemn farce was a&ed on 
both fides as I could wiſh not to relate. After what has been 
ſeen of the arbitrary rule of HENRY, and how much all his ſub- 
jects ſtood in awe of his imperious humour, I believe the reader 


a caſe of this importance without his expreſs direction. And 
yet, as tho nothing had been preconcerted, as tho the king had 
been a ftranger to their buſineſs, and as tho it had ariſen wholly 


had a matter of the greateſt conſequence to propoſe to him; fo 
great, that they muſt firſt beg his majeſty would give them leave 
to move it. He did fo, and they deſired that he would order 
a trial to be made of the validity of his marriage. The king's 


2 


fell now himſelf under the ſame ſeverity ; a ſeverity which had 


out any proof of guilt againſt him, to be exemplarily puniſhed. 


The fall of CMOMWELI was the prelude to the king's divorce ; 


to, in the houſe of lords, that an addreſs be preſented to his 


be examined into, the archbiſhop of CanTzrBusy, the lord 


agreed to, the whole houſe of lords with twenty commoners 


will not imagine, that any of his parliament durſt have moved in 


from themſelves, none of which was true, they tell him that Re | 


turn came next; and that he might not fall ſhort of ED 
is 
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this ſolemn mockery, he made a deep proteſtation as in the pre- 
ſence of Gop, that he ſhould conceal no circumſtances that re- 
lated to it, and that there was nothing he held dearer than the 
glory of Gov, the good of the commonwealth, and the declara- 
tion of truth, He then agreed, that the matter ſhould be re- 
ferred to the convocation ; who appointed a committee to exa- 
mine witneſſes. The ſubſtance of the whole evidence, and their 
reaſoning on it, amounts to theſe three particulars : that there 
had been a precontract between the queen and the prince of 
LorRaiN which was not fully cleared; becauſe it did not ap- 
pear whether the eſpouſals were made by the parties themſelves, 
or in words of the preſent tenſe : That the king having married 
the queen againſt his will, he had not given a pure inward and 
compleat conſent ; and fince a man's a& 1s only what is inward, 
extorted or forced promiſes do not bind : That his majeſty had 
never conſummated his marriage with her; and the whole na- 


tion had a great intereſt in the king's having more ue, which 
he could never have by the queen. 


There is no difficulty in conceiving why the popiſh party 
ſhould drive on this divorce with all their might ; in order to 
get rid of an alliance with the proteſtant princes of Germany, 
and to make another with the houſe of NoRFOLK, which they 
were ſure would protect them againſt their enemies, and in the 
end perhaps might lead the king back to Rome. But there is a 
difficulty in accounting for the conduct of CRANMER, and his 
friends in the convocation, upon this occaſion. The archbiſhop 
had pronounced i in council before the marriage, that there was no 
weight in the objection of the precontract, and that it ought to 
be no obſtacle. If the ſecond reaſon took place, it would o 
ſuch a door to inſincerity, perfidy and fraud, that there could be 
no ſuch thing as public treaties or agreements, nor any ſafety in 
private contracts; ſince if one of the parties pretended he was 
not willing and his conſent was not inward, he was furniſhed 
with an excuſe to break looſe from all engagements. As for the 
third reaſon, which was taken from the want of conſummation, 
they had all ſurely forgotten what the king alledged in the proceſ 
of his divorce from CATHARINE, that conſummation was not ne- 
ceſſary to render the marriage valid: and there was evidently no 
neceſſity of annulling this, under colour that the king was not 
pleaſed to lie with the queen; eſpecially when he had one un- 
doubted heir already. But whether Cxanusr's courage Was 
ſhook with the fall of Cow ILL, and he complied out of fear 


as 
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| 48 well as the reſt, or what were his motives 9 aſſenting, _ | 


cannot tell : the whole convocation, it is certain, without one 


diſagreeing vote, adjudged the marriage null, and that the king 


and the lady were both abſolutely free. This was the great 
iece of complaiſance, amidſt an unparallelled ſeries of it, that 

Her ry every had from his clergy; and the only excuſe that can 

be made for it, is, that theſe reaſons were as juſt and weighty, as 


thoſe which were uſually admitted by the court of Rome for a 


divorce, The truth is, the king was reſolved upon any terms to 
get rid of the queen; and the convocation were reſolved not to 


offend him. But if the clergy were ſo mean as to proſtitute 


themſelves and the cauſe of truth and juſtice to the king's paſ- 
ſions, the parliament were not behind them. The archbiſhop 
and GARDINER reported the ſentence of the convocation to the 
lords; and they ſent the two prelates on the ſame errand to the 
houſe of commons: in conſequence of which, a bill for an- 
nulling his majeſty's marriage with the lady Ann of Cleve, was 
brought in, and paſſed, without oppoſition, Tho the king did 
not think it neceſſary to aſk her approbation whilſt he was me- 
ditating the divorce, yet he ſent the lord chancellor and ſome 


other peers to demand her conſent to what had been done by the 


parliament and clergy. The queen was ſhocked and ſurpriſed 


extremely with the news at firſt ; but recovering herſelf a little, 


ſhe gave her conſent and approbation of the ſentence under her 


band, and accepted the ſettlement of four - thouſand pounds a 


year which the king had offered, and. a. palace in England with 


the title of his adopted fiſter. In all appearance ſhe had enter- 
tained no great affection for a huſband, who had given her tokens 


of his diflike ; and with whom there was no proſpect of her 


enjoying much felicity as a queen. 


This grand affair being thus adjuſted, the parliament paſſed an 


act, to mitigate one of the articles in the bloody ſtatute, relating 


to the marriage of the clergy, and their incontinence with other 


women; changing the pains of death for both theſe crimes into 
a forfeiture of their goods and benefices to the king. As ſoon as 


this act was paſſed, in which probably both the parties agreed, a 


motion was made and a bill brought in accordingly in the houſe 


of lords, to give the force of a law to what the committees, ap- 
pointed to examine the doctrines and ceremonies of religion, 


ſhould publiſh with his majeſty's approbation ; as if every par- 


ticular had been enumerated in that act, any cuſtom or law to. 
the contrary notwithſtanding ; with a proviſo, that nothing might 
be done by them which was contrary to the laws of the realm 
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then in force. It is impoſſible to read without indignation What 
à ſlavery this parliament was held in by Hzenzy ; which inveſted 
him with the infallibility taken from the pope, and not only gave 
him a power over the, conſciences of his people, but over thei; 
lives and fortunes. On the one hand, they were enjoined to 
ſubmit to the | king's will in matters of religion, any law or 
cuſtom to the contrary notwithſtanding : and on the other, they 
were forbidden to do any thing contrary. to the laws of the realm 
then in force. Thus they were liable to be proſecuted by virtue 
of this ſtatute, whether againſt law they obeyed the king, or in 
obedience to the law they refuſed to comply with his will an 
the acts paſſed in this reign are full of theſe contradictions; in- 
ſerted doubtleſs with a deſign to keep all eccleſiaſtical proceed. 
ings under the inſpection of the ſecular courts, ſince they are the 
only expounders of acts of parliament. But, as tho EIENAV had 
loſt all ſenſe of ſhame, and had a mind to let the world ſee, that 
| he could ſay black was white and his parliament would confirm 
it, the next act which paſſed in this ſeſſions was to declare, that 
after a marriage was conſummated, no pretence of a precontrac, 
or any degrees of kindred or alliance not mentioned in the ſcrip- 
ture, ſhould be made uſe of to annull it. Could the parlia- 
ment, could the king forget, that he had conſummated his mar- 
rage with Ann BoLE VN, and that a precontract was made uſe of, 
a pretended precontract, to diſſolve his marriage, and to illegiti- 
matize his daughter? Whatever were his majeſty's motives to theſe 
contradictory acts of parliament, his deſign in allowing the mar- 
riage of all degrees of kindred prohibited only by canon law, was 
evidently to make way for his marriage with Miſs Howarp 
couſin german to Ann BoreyN ; which would have been an al- 
| ance not conformable to that law. © te 


* 
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Before the ſeſſions was ended, the convocation of the province 
of Canterbury offered the king a ſubſidy of four ſhillings in the 
pound of all eccleſiaſtical preterments, to be paid in two years; 

in acknowledgment, as they ſaid, of their great happineſs. under 
his protection. The king accepted their preſent very graciouſly, 
and the parliament confirmed it. There is no doubt but this 
was intended as an example which they ſhould follow : but the 
parliament either did not, or would not, take the hint; and his 
majeſty was therefore obliged to demand in form an aid of the 
houſe of commons. But as obſequious as we have ſeen them to 
the king's will, in paſſing the acts which he required, this de- 
mand which touched their pockets was not fo readily acquieſced 
in, At laſt however the commons granted a ſubſidy to his 
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el, as large as if he had been engaged in an expenſive 
war. In this ſeſſion was erected the court of firſt fruits, and 
dende; and an act paſſed for the payment and recovery of tithes 
to lay impropriators. When theſe bills, and ſome others which 
concerned the civil polity, were made ready for the royal aſſent, 
the king ſent a general pardon, with an exception to Cx 
WEEL. and Joy ade and ien we: dine, en TE ITO 


lament. 
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a he had uſed all his endeavours to ſave kamſelf that he could, 


moved with a letter that he wrote to his majeſty, that 1 ordered 
it to be red to him thrice: but his enemies had gone too far to 
permit him to be reſtored to the king's favour, which would 


therefore and GAnDIx RR, ſeconded by the charms: of Miſs How y- 
ARD, prevailed on the king at e to ſign a warrant for his 
execution, at the diſſolution of the parliament; which was per- 

formed with great barbarity. In this manner died the earl of 
Ess Ex; raiſed from a very mean original, by the ſtrength of his 


miſſion to the king's will, till he became as great as a ſubject 


he behaved amidſt all his greatneſs with a becoming temper z 
and, which is extremely. kar in a man of ſuch rank and 
power, with gratitude and- reſpect to his old acquaintance who 
had obliged him, and were ſtill in a mean condition. But the 


rolls, a baron, dean of Wells, lord privy 7 great chamberlain 
of England, vice-gerent to the king in all eccleſiaſtical affairs, 


may naturally enough ſuppoſe would incite the hatred and the enyy 
| of all the great men at court; who might think their own 
honours leflened by being dne on à man of his mean en 


that followed it, and his aſſociating with CRANuRR in the refor- 


enemies. The lazy, illiterate, and ill diſpoſed eccleſiaſticks hated 
him out of meaſure, for the injunctions which he laid them under, 
to diligence, leatting, and good marmets . Many of the reſotm- 
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he was not without hopes of having a pardon. The king was fo 


probably end in their own deſtruction. Abe duke of : Nozroue 
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natural parts, his adroitneſs in buſineſs, and his abſolute fub- 


could poſſibly be. His elevation alone, from being the ſon of 
a lockſmith to a precedence next the royal mil, muſt have 
created him many enemies amongſt the ability. It is true that 


very procuring himſelf the ſucceſſive dignities, of maſter of the 


a knipht of the garter, ſecretary of ſtate, and earl of Eſſex, we 


traction. The ſuppreſſion of the abbeys with all the train of Mls 


mation, made all the popiſh party his avowed and inveterate 


ers 
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ers thought he did but half their buſineſs; and that he did not 
exert himſelf with any of that zeal and application for the cauſe, 
which he uſed to grow rich and great and to ſecure the favour 
of the king. Thus he fell under the weight of popular odium, 
ſays biſhop BusNneT, rather than of guilt. The charge againſt 
him was general, ſupported by no proof, believed at the time 
by all impartial people to be groundleſs ; and if not ſuſpected 
to be ſo by his enemies, why was he not allowed to hear it, and 
to ſpeak in his vindication? He was certainly too deſirous of 
wealth and honour, and he might take ſome unjuſtifiable, tho 
not illegal ſteps, in order to procure them. They might poſſibly 
too be meaſures which were a warrantable foundation for his 
removal as a miniſter; but there was nothing in his conduct 
from firſt to laſt that could excuſe his enemies for bringing him 
to the block. The great, and the only crime in his adminiſtra- 
tion, was the abſolute ſubmiſſion which he paid to the king's will 
in every thing; which indeed might be the parent of ſome other 
crimes, but for which he was not ſtrictly anſwerable. Let his 
offences however towards the people have been what they might, 
yet it is certain that he had done nothing that could offend the 
king. Whatever he did as a miniſter, he did to pleaſe or obey 
his maſter; and the execution of the earl of Esskx will be an 
indelible ſtain upon the memory of this monarch. Had he had 
alittle more courage of mind, and leſs attachment to wealth and 
power, he would probably have loſt his intereſt with the king, 
but then he would have ſaved his life. Notwithſtanding the 
haſte he was in to acquire riches, yet he was very charitable to 
the poor; and we are told by Srow in his ſurvey of London, 
that “he has often ſeen himſelf above two hundred people re- 
« lieved plentifully twice a day at the lord CRoMòWELL's gate. 
To ſpeak of him impartially, he had many noble qualities far 
above his birth, and equal to the ſtation in which the king had 
placed him : and if he was not one of the beſt miniſters for the 
people which England had ever ſeen, yet he had more wiſdom, 
diligence, faithfulneſs, and experience, than any king of Eng- 
land had ever met with in a miniſter. This is CRANMER's teſti- 
mony of him to the king; and if it had been Cromwsits 

good fortune, to have ſerved a prince of leſs imperiouſneſs, 

4 more gratitude, than Hzxnzv, he would have had a better 

ate. 6 1 | 5 


be progreſs of the reformation fell with the carl of Esskx; 
and indeed it was a hard matter for the archbiſhop to keep 0 
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ground he had got. He had been named in the houſe of com- 
mons as the ſupporter. of all the hereſy that was in England; and 
the  popiſh party imagined, that they had done but half their 
work in deſtroying CRoMwELL, if they did not ſend CRANuRR 
after him. The king, that he might ſhew how even he held the 
ballance between the parties, ordered a ſtrange execution in a 
few. days after that of the earl of Ess Ex, which people were 
much perplexed with. At the ſame time and place were burned 
and - hanged three prieſts for ſowing hereſy, and perverting the 
ſcriptures ; four others for maintaining the pope's authority, and 
holding a correſpondence with cardinal Por R; and three more 


for denying the king's ſupremacy. But notwithſtanding this 


ſeverity towards the papal intereſt as well as the reformation, the 
hopes of GaRDINER and his affociates were much encreaſed with 


the fall of CxomweLL and the advancement of the new queen; 


HF which his majeſty publicly owned about this time: and indeed the 


change of counſels at court from theſe two events were ſoon per- 
ceived, to the great grief of all who wiſhed for a reformation. 

But luckily, the king was diverted for ſome time by other affairs 
at home and abroad from attending to thoſe of religion. 


Ihe eccleſiaſtical committee as above mentioned, appointed by 
the king and confirmed in parliament, gave the laſt finiſhing to 
a book, which had been partly prepared two or three years 
before, © for the neceſſary erudition of a Chriſtian man.” It 
would be tedious and diſagreeable to give the reader even an 
abſtract of this performance, which was wrote in a plain and 
nervous ſtile, adapted to weak capacities, and in the parts relating 
to practiſe was well executed. But there were ſo many abſur- 


dities of the old religion ſtill retained, ſo much metaphyſical 
Jargon about the merit of good works, about the eſſential parts 


and conſequents of faith, about free will and grace, that this 
book, inſtead of promoting the reformation, viſibly put it back. 
As ſoon as this work was preſented to the king he ordered it to 


be publiſhed; and it was probably more an explanation of the 
king's religion than of any. other man's in the kingdom. It de- 
clared the national church to be a compleat body, with power 
to reform hereſys, and to do every thing that was neceſſary for 
preſerving its own purity, or governing its members ; in which 
the popiſh party were not pleaſed. But on the other hand, 
tranſubſtantiation, private maſſes, and communion in one kind, 
were ſtrongly aſſerted; in which the reformers were diſſatisfied. 
The changes which the other committee made, appointed for 
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the ceremonies, were only the razure of ſome offices and collect 
in which the pope was prayed for, with a new primmer for the dero- 


tions of the common people; and fo it was not thought neceſſiry 


to reprint the maſs book. After the explanation made by the 


other committee had been #ſeen and approved of by the parlia- 
ment, the king cauſed it to be republiſhed with a preface of his 
own before it, declaring that as hypocriſy and ſuperſtition were 
purged away by ſetting forth the ſcriptures to his people; ſo a 
ſpirit of preſumption, diſſenſion, and carnal liberty, was break - 
ing in: to correct which he had ordered this book to be wrote 
and publiſhed, requiring his people to read and print it in their 
hearts, and to pray to Gop to grant them the 188 of humility 
for receiving it aright. The zealots of the old religion began now 
to puſh the king to uſe greater ſeverities againſt hereticks: and 
Bonner, who had hitherto taken the fide of the reformers, 


which he thought the readieſt way to preferment, being now in 
the ſee of London, began to ſhew himſelf. He procured many 
to be indicted upon the bloody ſtatute, which by an order from 


the ſtar chamber were diſcharged. But there was one inſtance of 


his cruelty in bringing an ignorant illiterate boy to the ſtake, by 


obliging the grand jury with oaths and menaces to find him 


guilty againſt their auen « which if the many ſtains of his 


ce life had not daſhed all particular ſpots,” ſays biſhop Buzner, 


was ſufficient to blemiſh him for ever.” 


About the end of the year fifteen hundred and forty, the 


- monaſtery of Weſtminſter was turned into a biſhop's ſee, with a 


deanry, twelve prebends, and officers for a cathedral. There 
were five more erected afterwards at Cheſter, Gloceſter, Peter- 
borough, Oxford, and Briſtol ; the preambles to their foundation, 


being for the moſt part the ſame with that to the act of parlia- 
ment empowering him to ere& them, which has been already 


recited. 'The cathedrals founded for priories were at this time 


alſo converted into collegiate churches, conſiſting of deans and 


prebendaries. But as all this came far ſhort of what the king 
had once intended, ſo the deſign of the archbiſhop was diſap- 
pointed by the channel in which theſe foundations run. He in- 
tended to have reſtored the cathedrals to what they had been at 


firſt, to be colleges and nurſeries for the dioceſe; in which there 


ſhould be readers of languages and divinity, in order to train up 
young clergymen under the biſhop's eye, who might promote 


them to benefices according to their deſerts. But the archbiſhop's 
credit and intereft at court was then fo low, that he had * 
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his power to carry this project, noble as it was, into execution. 


The king had no miniſter about him that had any influence over 
him, and age and indiſpoſition increaſed his imperious temper, 
ſo that every thing he did afterwards towards a reformation was 
by fits and ſtarts, backwards and forwards, as the humour led 
him. The new book of the biſhops which was in truth the 
king's own religion, and perhaps the king's own religion only, 
was made the ſtandard for all his ſubjects in matters of faith and 
doctrine; and whatſoever was not agreeable to it was judged he- 


retical, whether it leaned to one ſide or the other. In a ſhort 


time after endowing the new biſhopricks, there was another im- 


preſſion. of the bible in a larger volume, reviſed by CoverDaLls 


afterwards biſhop of Exeter, and a preface added to it by CRAN- 


MER. The king iſſued a proclamation, requiring all the curates 
and inhabitants of every town and pariſh to provide themſelves a 


copy of it in ſix months, under a penalty of forty ſhillings a 


Y . 8 3 E > y - 4 | 
month till it was provided in order, he ſaid, that his people 


might perceive the power, wiſdom and goodneſs of Gov, ob- 
ſerve his commandments, - obey the laws and their prince, and 


live in godly charity among themſelves : not intending that his 


ſubjects ſhould preſume to expound, or take arguments from 


ſcripture, nor diſturb divine ſervice by reading it when maſs was 


celebrating, but that they ſhould read it meekly and reverently 


for edification and amendment. 


At the latter end of the ſummer, the king went a progreſs 


into Yorkſhire, with his fair and beloved queen; of whom he 
was fo much enamoured, that on his return to London, he gave 


public thanks to Gop for the happy choice he had made, and 


deſired his confeſſor to join with him in the ſame ſolemnity. 
But the next day, the archbiſhop by the advice of ſome of the 
pnvy-councth, to whom he had communicated his information, 
put a paper into his majeſty's hands, accuſing the queen of the 


moſt infamous and notorious lewdneſs both before and fince her 


marriage. The witneſſes being examined with great ſtrictneſs 


and privacy, it appeared that ſhe had proftituted herſelf to ſome 


of the duke of Noreorx's domeſticks, with many circumſtances 
of the moſt ſhameful kind; and that: ſhe had repeated theſe 
practiſes whilſt ſhe was on the progreſs with the king, by the 
help and connivance of the lady Rochronp. When the archbi- 
ſhop and ſome of the other privy councellors were ſent to exa- 
mine her, ſhe denied every thing; but perceiving the whole pro- 


matter 


greſs of her incontinence had been diſcloſed, the confeſſed the 
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matter to the archbiſhop, which he took in writing, and which 


ſhe ſigned. The king was greatly moved at this confeſſion, and 


ordered a / parliament to be ſummoned for her impeachment: 
Soon after their meeting, the lord chancellor moved the upper 
houſe, to conſider the caſe the king was in by the queen's ill be. 
haviour, and propoſed that ſome of their number ſhould be ſent 
to examine her about it. When the committee made their re- 
port that ſne had confeſſed to them, a bill was brought in, pray. 
ing the king that the queen and her accomplices, with her bawd 
the lady Rochrokp, might be attainted of treaſon, and ſuffer 


the pains of death; and that the king would not trouble himſelf 


to give his aſſent to this act in perſon, but grant it by his letters 
patent under the great ſeal. They were accordingly beheaded on 


tower hill, the queen confeſſing her laſcivious practiſes before her 
marriage, but denying ſolemnly to the laſt any incontinence after 
that. She had not however the good fortune to be believed by 
any one, in expreſs contradiction to the confeſſion of thoſe who | 
had lain with her, and were executed for it. The death and in- 


famy of the lady Rochroxp led every body to obſerve the 
Juſtice of Gop upon her, in being the chief inſtrument in the 


deſtruction of her huſband and queen Ann, whom ſhe had brought 
to the block by her artifices and hatred: and indeed the fall of 
the queen, and the miſeries which it drew on the duke of Noz- 
FOLK and his family, were interpreted by ſome people as the 
ſcourges of heaven for their cruel proſecution of the earl of 
Esskx. 55 F908: | 


= Before the parliament broke up, the king began to ſhew he 


intended to lay his hands on the colleges and hoſpitals as he had 


already done on the abbies. But as the local ſtatutes of moſt of 
them prevented the governors or preſidents from ſurrendring the 
lands belonging to their houſes without the conſent of the whole 


ſociety, which in moſt houſes could not be obtained, an act 


paſſed in this parliament to annull the local ſtatutes of all col- 


leges and hoſpitals, and to diſpenſe with the governors or preſi- 
_ dents and fellows from adhering to them. But this affair was 
not entirely finiſhed till three years afterwards, in a much ſhorter 


method, as it will be related in its proper place. Whilſt the 
parliament was thus occupied in doing every thing which the 
king required, the convocation, which was now fitting, was 
much divided about the new tranſlation of the bible, which was 


propoſed to be reviewed. Many complaints it ſeems had been 


brought againſt it in hopes of getting it ſuppreſſed ; but * 
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the king was- determined. not to call it in, ſome. of the 1 
moved for a new : tranſlation, or at leaſt, a correction of this al- 


ready extant; in which it would be eaſy to procure ſuch delays 


as would prevent its being finiſhed in many years, The allow- 
ing an Engliſh bible ng the point which the king had fixed,, 
it was impoſſible: for GaRDIx ER to conteſt it S but to the 
motion for a review and a new tranſlation, he added that many, 
of the Latin words might ſtill remain, as having either ſuch a, 
majeſty, or ſuch a peculiar ſignification, that they could not be 


fitly rendered. He produced a catalogue with an, hundred of 


theſe words, hoping, if this motion could be carried, the tranſ- 
lation would be 15 full of Latin words, that the people would 
not underſtand an En gliſh bible, nor diſcover the viſible oppo- 
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Rome in many afticles, - But. Crans, who. bnd. alway $ his 


eye upon that party, perceiving the defign of the — of 


WINCHESTER, and. that he ſhould not be able to carry his point 


in the convocation, procured an order from the king to refer the 


correction of the tranſlation to the two univerſities, which the 


q biſhops highly reſented ; and all thoſe of the province of Can- 


terbury, except ELy and St. Davip's, proteſted againſt it. But 


it ſignified nothing; the king! had declared it to be his = x hp "x 
and he even granted in two months after, a privilege . to a Lon- 


LOT” 


don bookſeller to print the bible in Engliſh ; which makes it 


-probable that the tranſlation Was permitted to pals as it had done 


before, and that the univerſities did not examine 110 


8. 2 ob Wa. Bs 


About. this time biſhop. Bannza. publiſhed 3 88 


to his clergy; which having a ſpirit in them ſo very different 


from his own, we may ſuppoſe, I think, were impoſed upon 
him by a particular order from the king, and probably at the re- 


queſt of the archbiſhop. They contained i in ſubſtance, an order 


for the clergy. to read every day a chapter in the bible with ſome 
gloſs upon it, and to ſtudy, the book compiled by the biſhops; 
that no curates ſhould, - employ ed Which were not examined 
by him or his officers : : that they ſhould. inſtru& the children of 


their pariſhes in Engliſh, that they might. 3 how to belieye 
and pray, and. live according to pony will of Gop: that they 


ſnould endeavour t to reconcile all who. were at variance, and be 
good examples, of love and. forgiveneſs to their flock :.. that. they 


1hould permit none to go to taverns or alehouſes and. uſe un- 


# af. „ wi 


lawful games on Sundays, or holy- da ays, in time of divine 


ſervice: that they ſhould pero rm the duties of their function 
; YOu. 3 HR decently 
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decently and diligently, uſe no unlawful games, nor 80 w ale 


houſes and taverns but upon urgent neceſſity: that no plays" nor 

interludes ſhould be a&ted in their churches © that when th 

preached they ſhould explain the whole goſpel and epiſtle for i 
day according to the opinions of ſome learned doctor of the 
church, inſifting chiefly on thoſe places which may ſtit up the 
people to good works and prayer, and in which they may explain 
the ceremonies of the church: and that none ſhould be permitted 


to preach under the degree of a biſhop ho had not obtained a 
licence from the king or himſelf. That the reader may com- 
prehend the reaſon of the two laſt injunctions, which at this time 


of the world appear a little extraordinary, it' may be proper to 
inform him, that when popery prevailed in England, thete-were 


few or no ſermons except in lent, when the friars laid themſelves 5 
out with much devotion and ſolemnity to raiſe the people into a 
fervour by their enthufiaſm. The tendency” of their ſermons 
was to extdll the laws and ceremonies of the church, and not to 
_ acquaint them with the word of Gov, or with the ſimplicity of 


the laws in our Saviour's goſpel.” On the other hand the refor- 


mers took great care to inſtruct the people in the fundameftal 


of Chriſtianity with which they had been ſo little acquainted; in 


times paſt: and this new way of preaching, affording 4 great 


deal of Knowledge as well as exhortations to holy living, was 


run after by the people with prodigious zeal. But as the pfeachets 
were too apt to indulge their reſentments in their ſermons Again - 


the friars, for the cruelty which they had been the cauſe 2 4 
their friends, it was thought proper that none ſhould be 
mitted to breach, out EM. mer. own foo ba roman withour a 
licence. e 


: 7 he archbj hop was not wanting | in tif 7 care Ki hs wol 
eminent men ſhould be licenced as itinerant preachers ; but as 


in that age of ignorance a ſufficient number could not be 


found for "the'whok nation, they would not intruſt the inſtruc- 
tion of the people to thoſe who were not approved of; and ſo 


it was ordered that none ſhould preach without a Reset To 


ſupply this defect, there was {et forth a book of homilies on all 


the epiſtles and goſpels for the year; containing a plain paraphraſe 
of thoſe portions of ſcripture, with many practical exhortations 
arifing from them: and to theſe there were added ſermons on 
ſome particular oocaſions, which were to be red to the co 

tion by thoſe who were not licetiſed to preach.” Had this { a 


contiuned. a pradtiſe in the church with young men juſt initiated 
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Car. XVI. HISTORY OF, ENGLAND. ax 
in their function, and with others of ſmall abilities for compoſi- 
tion, it would in my opinion have been not only more reputable 
for the order, but more for the intereſt pf true religion. I he- 


lieve it will be allowed by every one, who underſtands human 


nature and has obſerved what paſſeg in the world about him, 
that there is more miſchief done by ignorant enthuſiaſtie preachers 


than there is good done by. the beſt. I ſhall not deſcend into 


perhaps invidious and offenſive; beſides, it is needleſs; for 


made as we are, the fact muſt be ſo, and without the immediate 


grace of Gop, cannot be other wile, I ſhall | therefore turn again 


74 __ 
#30 3 


brought againſt them to the king, began to write down what 
they delivered, that they might be able to juſtify themſelves from 


ſuch accuſations; and hence the reading of ſermons grew into 
a practiſe in che church of England, which till then had nat 


reflexion or two which I hope the reader will forgive, and which 
my own profeſſion and the nature of my work will juſtify, 1 


it we loſt the heat and enthuſiaſm which the friars ſhewed in 


their declamatlons by this change, yet we have got in return for 


it fuch a treaſure : of excellent diſcourſes, for reaſoning, ſtile | 
and compoſition, as the church of CURISTH was never bleſt with 


in any country - beſides this. But J have often wiſhed, I muſt 
y CO | 


confeſs, that beſides reaſoning and illuſtration, for which the ſer- 
mons in our church are deſervedly ſo much admired, it was the 


practife lixewiſe to addreſs the paſſions; on all the ſubjects which 
would admit of à peror ation of that kind. The judgment, it is 


true, may be convinced by reaſoning only, and therefore reaſon- 
ing ſhould always have its place: but without ſpeaking to the 


paſſions it is impoſſible, I believe, for. any kind of oratory to 
perſuade the heart; Which 1 look upon as the moſt important 


part of all our office. To perſuade the heart, I muſt own; is a 


very difficult undertaking, neither is it always in the power of 


eloquence to do it: but there is a power in the ſoul of Mag, 
which diſcerns things by other properties than eithet ſenſe or rea- 
lon could diſcover in them; and if this internal fire is not Kind- 


in ſuch a manner, as to ſend him away with a reſolution to prac- 
tie what he has heard. Reaſon ſeldom ſhews her images in a 
þ light 
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212 THE ECCLESIASTICAL Book XI. 
light ſtrong enough for the heart and affections; and is too flow 
in its operation to raiſe any warmth'in that region from whence 
are the iſſues of life. I will not preſume to ſay, that the want 
of ſucceſs which we complain of in our preaching, is in a great 
meaſure to be aſcribed to the want of proper pathetic addreſſes 
in our ſermons, in order to keep up the attention and to touch 
the heart; but it may be ſaid, I believe, very truly, that the 
ſucceſs of our modern methodiſts, and of all enthufiaſts ſince 
preaching has been in uſe, is owing principally” to their letting 
alone the underſtanding,” and exciting the paſſions” of thoſe wh 
hear them. We take, and for that very reaſon perhaps becauſe 
they have taken this way, the way directly contrary, and think 


ourſelves concerned only with the underſtanding tho that has 


little or no ſhare in directing our moral conduct. But if this is a 
defect in our method of compoſition, there is another defect 
which J will take the liberty to mention, of ſome conſequence 
in this part of the ſacred function; which is a defect in the deli. 


very, and was doubtleſs introduced willy this practice of reading 


ſermons. The heat and fire of the declamation, which gave it 


a particular flavour of the heart and character of the ſpeaker, 


was loſt by writing down their ſermons ; for which as I faid we 


are well compenſated, by the chaſtity bÞ compoſition, in lan- 


guage, argument, and method: and the action, and energetic force, 
with which the heart inſpired the ſpeaker, has been alſo loſt by read- 


ing ſermons; for which we have no compenſation, and is there- 


fore inexcuſable. It is inexcuſable, becauſe it is of conſequence to 
our ſucceſs, and may be remedied with proper pains and application. 


Let us read an oration of DRMOSTHENES, or TuLiLy, in the fame 


manner we read our ſermons; and what impreſſion can we ſuppoſe 


it will make on our own minds, or on the minds of thoſe who hear 
it? When a preacher therefore goes up into a pulpit, with a compo- 
fition of cool and unaffecting reaſoning, ſuppoſe it ever ſo excel- 
lent, and reads this to the people, tho not with negligence and 


blunders, yet without life or ſpirit, without being at all affected 


himſelf with what he ſays, or without ſeeming to deſire that he 
may affect his audience, let him not complain at his coming 
down of want of attention in them, or of want of ſucceſs with 
a good diſcourſe. I wiſh, for the ſake of my own profeſſion 

and of the intereſt of religion, that theſe obſervations may have 

ſome weight. They ſeemed to me of too much importance, 
and to be too much wanted, to be paſſed over in-a work of this 
nature, when they were "90 fairly pointed out. But 1 muſt now 

return to the hiſtory. ro "oi 
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The reader muſt have taken notice that in the injunctions 
above mentioned, there is a direction that plays and interludes 


Cexr. XVI. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


| ſhould not be acted in the churches : and to explain this it may 


be neceſſary to inform him, that theſe were intended to repre- 
ſent the corruptions of the monks, and ſome other tricks of the 


popiſh clergy 3 and from thence they proceeded to the pageantry 


of the worſhip practiſed in the church of Rome. Theſe were 
therefore by an odd ſtrain of policy connived at in the churches : 
and the people, having been provoked with the cruelties and ill 
conduct of ſome of the clergy, were well enough pleaſed to ſee 


their cheats and abſurdities expoſed to public ſcorn. The cler 


however complained, and complained with too much reaſon, of 
this ſcandalous abuſe of places ſet apart for public worſhip, and 
the mockery of ſolemnities which many people were ſtill very de- 
vout and ſerious in the uſe of. The men of learning and piety 


amongſt the reformers could not admit the propriety of theſe 
theatrical entertainments on ſubjects of ſuch a nature, and con- 
demned theſe petulant and licentious practiſes. But the politi- 


cal men of that party countenanced them all they could ; ima- 
gining, that as contempt was one of the moſt operative affecti- 


ons of the mind, nothing would ſo effectually put an end to 


thoſe abuſes which remained, -as to expoſe them to derifion : the 


churches however were purged of them by one of theſe in- 


In the beginning of the year following, a parliament was ſum- 


moned to give the king a ſubſidy for a war he intended againſt 


France, and which broke out in the following ſummer. But 


with this there paſſed an act of great importance to religion. 
It was moved for by CRANMERN, and ſeconded by ſome of the 


biſhops : but as the emperor was then concluding a treaty with 


Hensy, the popiſh faction, which had been depreſſed fince the 
queen's diſgrace, revived again; and GarDiNER oppoſed the 
archbiſhop's motion all he could. In ſhort the whole party ſet 


at him with ſo much vigour and unanimity, that his friends on 
the bench, who had leſs courage and zeal, it may be, than his 
grace, were very earneſt with him to defer it till a better oppor- 
tunity offered. The archbiſhop, who was timid only where he 
had to do with the king, and who thought that the event of 


deſigns good in themſelves ſhould be left to the care of heaven, 
_ oppoſed this political prudence in the cauſe of religion, and in 


which he had brought the king to acquieſce. He was reſolved 
Vor. II. 111 
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very diſagreeable. Thus tho no books were to be printed about 


The annotations, or preambles, that were in other bibles, were 


junctions, with the primmers and other books printed in Engliſh 


contrary to the doctrine ſet forth in the biſhops book, for the firſt 
abjure and carry a faggot, which, if they refuſed, or fell into a 
_ offence were only to forfeit their goods and chattels, and to be 


liable to impriſonment during life. The party accuſed was al- 
| lowed to bring witneſſes to his own purgation, which before this 


| ſtatute of the fix articles was declared to be ſtill in force not- 


214 THE ECCLESIASTICAL Boox Xt 
therefore, he ſaid, to puſh it as far as it would go, and he did 
puſh it with ſome ſucceſs ; tho not to that length he Wiſhed, 
and eſpecially as it was clogged with ſome clauſes which were 


religion without a licence from the king, and no plays or inter. 
ludes were to meddle with any thing but vice and to ſet forth 
virtue, yet none were to read the ſcripture in any open aſſembly, 
or expound it, without a licence, nor was any woman under the 
rank of a gentlewoman, nor any man under the degree of 
yeoman, to read it in Engliſh for themſelves. The tranſlation of 
the bible by TI ND AL, which is called crafty, falſe, and untrue, 
was forbidden to be kept in the king's dominions, and all other 
books which were contrary to the doctrine ſet forth in the biſhop's 
book above mentioned for the “ erudition of a Chriſtian man.” 
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to be cut out, or daſhed; and the king's proclamations and in- 


for the inſtruction of the people, before the laſt three years, were 
to be ſtill in force. All eccleſiaſticks who taught or preached 


offence were admitted to renounce their error ; for the ſecond to 


third offence, they were to be burnt. The laity ſor the third 


act was not granted; and the offenders were to be proceeded 
again{t within a year after the crime was committed. The 


withſtanding this act, and the king was empowered to alter or 
repeal any proviſoe in it at his pleafure. Notwithſtanding there- 
fore the favour which ſeemed to be allowed in moderating the 
rigour againſt hereticks, their lives were {till in the power of the 
king, as much as tho this act had not been paſſed. If the arch- 
biſhop therefore was not ſure of the king's indulgence, it is hard 
to ſay, whether he got or loſt moſt by this act © for the advance- 
6“ ment of true religion.” | ' * 


The more Cranmsr endeavoured to ſet forward any deſign 
which tended to a reformation; the more he irritated the popiſh 
party to contrive and attempt his ruin. They were not con- 
tent with complaining againſt him to the king the year before, 
for encouraging the preachers of hereſy and the abuſes - true 

e 10” religion 
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religion in Kent, tho it had been diſcovered to their ſhame to 
have been a conſpiracy againſt him with the aſſiſtance of ſome 
of his own ſervants, but this year they renewed their attempt 
againſt him, by another plot at Windſor, which was deeper 
laid, and in which they intended to have proceeded very far. 
The king had now taken for his ſixth wife CaTHARINR widow 
to the lord LaTIMER, and was ſpending the ſummer with her at 
Windſor. She was known to wiſh well to CRANMER and the 
reformation ; and for that reaſon perhaps it was thought proper 


that the plot againſt him ſhould thicken, and that if they did 


not ſtrike him now it might be too late. To this end, the godly 
biſhop GaRDIxER had made uſe of Dr. London, a man much 
in CRomweLL's favour whilſt he was in power, but who had now 


attached himſelf to the popiſh party as the party uppermoſt 
in the court; and having failed in their deſign the year before, they 


© were determined now to make ſure work. The Doctor having 


been very zealous and much employed in the ſuppreſſion of the 
monaſteries, it was no difficult matter for him to get acceſs to 


thoſe who favoured the new religion. Accordingly he inſinuated 


himſelf into the acquaintance of four people at Windſor, whom 


he informed againſt ; and a commiſſion being granted, at Gar- 
DINER'S motion in the council, to ſearch all ſuſpected houſes 


for books written againſt the articles, theſe men were ſeized for 


having ſome of them; and being accuſed of having ſpoken ſome 
words againſt the maſs, three of the four were condemned, and 
burnt, notwithſtanding the late act which CRANMER got. LoNn- 


Don, fluſhed with this ſucceſs, had taken informations, with 


the help of a man of the law, againſt ſeveral perſons of quality 
in and about the court, that he might at length proceed to the 
archbiſhop : but a packet, in which all their project was con- 


certed, being intercepted, they were ſent for and examined : and 


like pious witneſſes moved by a true zeal for religion, they 
denied upon oath the whole accuſation againſt them, knowing 
nothing of their papers having been intercepted. The Dr. was 
ſo abaſhed at the conviction of his perjury, and with the puniſh- 
ment inflicted upon him for it, that he did not long ſurvive it. 


But GaRDINER, who had eſcaped a diſcovery of being concerned 
in this conſpiracy, was not thus to be defeated in this deſign 


againſt the primate. He never ceaſed therefore to inſinuate 
himſelf, and to get all his party who had any credit with the king 
to inſinuate to him, that it was great injuſtice to proſecute poor 
and ignorant men with ſuch ſeverity, when he permitted the 
chief ſupporter of hereſy to remain in ſuch eminent favour with 
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us, that his majeſty was not pleaſed with the burning of the 
of the deſigns which Cranmer's enemies had entertained againſt 


king would never before this receive any complaint againſt the | 
archbiſhop, GakDIN ER imagined that his majeſty was now alien. IE 
chaplains, was ſoon drawn up, and put into the king's hand with 
the ſtairs at Lambeth coming there to pay his duty to him, the 


conſider well what hereſy was, that he might not condemn thoſe 
as hereticks who ſtood up for the word of Gop againſt the in- 


the paſſing of this act. His majeſty was ſo charmed with his 


_ againſt him, and inſiſted on his proceeding againſt his enemies. 


216 THE ECCLESIASTICAL Boon xl 
him, and in a poſt of the higheſt dignity. Our hiſtorians aſſure 
men at Windſor, when he was informed of the whole pro- | 
ceeding: and being now determined to diſcover the bottom 


him, he gave an ear to their accuſations, and deſired to know 
the particulars which were to be objected againſt him. As the 


WT 
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ted from his grace, and that the point which they had been 
labouring at ſo many years was at laſt happily gained. A long 
paper therefore of many particulars againſt CRANMER and his 


much confidence and triumph. Soon after his majeſty had red 
the paper, having a mind to divert himſelf in his barge on the 
river, and the archbiſhop who was informed of his being near 


king called him into his barge. After ſome little diſcourſe, the 
king lamented the growth of hereſy, and the diſſenſions and 
confuſions which followed from it; acquainting his grace, that 
he intended to find out the chief encourager of theſe new opi- 
nions and to.make him an example to the reſt. The archbiſhop 
faid it was a very good reſolution, but entreated him firſt to 


ventions of men. Upon this the king told his grace, that he 
was the man complained of as the chief promoter of hereſy in 
his dominions; at the ſame time putting into his hands the 
paper of accuſations which was brought againſt him. As ſoon 
as CRANMER had red the paper, kneeling down he confeſſed to 
his majeſty, that he was ſtill of the ſame mind as when he fiſt 
oppoſed the law of the fix articles, tho he had done nothing 
contrary to them, and defired the king that he might have a 
trial. The king then aſked him about his wife; and his grace 
confeſſed that he had a wife, but had ſent her into Germany on 


openneſs and integrity, that he diſcovered the whole plot that was laid 


'The good archbiſhop would have waved it, but the king hav- 
ing determined on it, a diſcovery was made that it Was 4 
contrivance of GARDIN ERS and Dr. London's, who had in- 
vited informers to appear and accuſe him falſely. The king 
was much incenſed at the diſcovery, but the archbiſhop _ 
| e ſiing 
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Cxxr. XVI. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 21 
Gng for no reparation, there was not much notice taken pub- 
licly of it. The only reſentment which his grace expreſſed, 
was in ſhewing their letters to two of the conſpirators who had 
been very ſignally obliged * and admoniſfing them to be 
more honeſt and faithful the future. I have related this 


tranſaction at ſome length, tho not with all its circumſtances, in 


order to Thew the affection which HENRY had for this arch- 
biſhop, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of his ſentiments, which 
may be convinced of the good ſpirit of CMANMER, and that his 
behaviour was ſuitable to the doctrine and example of the meek 


and lowly Saviour of the world; as it became ſo great a biſhop 


and ſo eminent a reformer of true religion that it ſhould be. 


A parhament meeting, ſhortly after, the great act of 1 


ceſſion to the crown was paſſed in it; by which it was firſt pro- 


vided to prince EDWARD and his heirs, and the heirs of the 


king's preſent marriage; after them, to his daughters Mazy and 


EL1zazeTH; and in caſe they had no iſſue, or did not obſerve 
ſuch limitations or conditions as the king ſhould appoint, it was 
then to fall to any other whom the king ſhould appoitit by his 


letters patents, or by his laſt will under his hand. A clauſe was 
added to enjoin an oath againſt the pope's ſupremacy, and to 

maintain the ſucceſſion according to this act; againſt which it 
was made treaſon to ſay ot write any thing, or to the ſlander of 
any of the king's heirs named in it. Many reflections might be 


made on the inconſiſtencies in this act; but I paſs them by to 
relate the ſubſtance of another act which paſſed in this parlia- 
ment, which is more pertinent to this work; an act, to qualify 


the ſeverity of the bloody ſtatute, and to prevent any one from 
being indicted on it without the preſentment of twelve men 
upon oath, or from being impriſoned without fuch indictment, 
or the king's ſpecial warrant, and admitting the parties indicted 
to all ſuch challenges as they were allowed ifi any caſes of felony: 


None were liable to be preferted unleſs it was within a year after 
the offence, and if it was fof words in à ſermofi it muſt be with- 
in forty. days. There was à good deal of "time and much pairs 


beſtowed in procuring this itt to paſs the two houſes: but the 


conſpiracies, againft CRANME K and ſottte of the king's ſervants 
in the former year, had greatly abated his thajeſty's figour in the 


proſecution of hereſy, and made a bill of this fort in a manner 
ncceſſary. The archbiſhop endeavoured at the fame time to make 


a reformation of the canon law, and to that end obtained ano- 
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ther act for thirty two, commiſſioners to reviſe it, as it had been 
granted by parliament ONCE. Or twice before 5 but tho he preſſed 
this matter with great vehemence, yet it was found more . 
the intereſt of the prerogative and the authority of the civil 
courts to keep this affair undetermined, and he could never ca 

this point during the reign of HENRY. The buſineſs of the parlia. 
ment being finiſhed with a remiſſion of a loan of money that bad 
been made the king, and which was an act of tyranny and injuſtice 


that he had exerciſed once before, a general pardon paſſed with an 


exception however to hereſy, and the parliament was prorogued. 


The lord chancellor Auvtzy, who had held the ſeals from 


the reſignation of them by Siz Tho. Monz, having loft his 
health, the king made WRIOTRHESsLVY lord keeper, with a 


power to do all that the chancellor could do, during Avuprzy' 


ſickneſs, which is the firſt inſtance of it in England; but Av. 


LEY dying ſoon after, the other was made chancellor, who had 
been ſecretary of ſtate before, and was of the old religion. The 
king being now to go into France to carry on the war which 
he had entered into, that he might give ſome content to both 


parties on the ſubject of religion, and as a ballance to the chan- 


cellor, made Six W. PRTRER, a great friend of Cranme's, ſe- 
cretary of ſtate ; and during his abſence committed the govern- 


ment to the queen, aided by theſe two, the archbiſhop of Cax- 
 TERBURY, and the earl of HRERTTORD. At the ſame time, a 
tranſlation of the prayers for the proceſſions, and the litanies, 


was made into Engliſh, and ſent to the primate with an order 


that it ſhould be uſed throwout his province. The friends of the 


reformation were greatly pleaſed with theſe proceedings ; not only 
on account of the things themſelves, which, were very accept- 


able to them, but alſo as they had hopes from hence that the 


king's ears were again opened to the motions of the archbiſhop 
for a further reformation. His grace indeed had almoſt prevailed 
with the king at this time to make ſome more advances towards 
it: but GarpiNER, who was then ambaſſador with the emperor, 
having intelligence of the deſign, wrote his majeſty word, that 
the emperor would infallibly join with France againſt him if he 
made any further innovations in religion, which diverted the king 
from it. But if the archbiſhop did not ſucoeed in this as he had 
expected, he made an advantage of GaRDbINERꝰs abſence in pro- 
moting men of learning and moderation to ſome vacant biſhop- 


ricks, which gave him a greater party among the. biſhops than 


he had ever had before. Wee „ 
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5 The king's ſtay in F rance was of no long continuance, and 
having ſpent ſome time at his return in viewing and improving 
the fortifications on the coaſt, in November he called a par- 


liament, in order to get a ſubſidy for carrying on the war. The 
convocation granted him one of ſix ſhillings in the pound to be 


paid in two years, and the parliament, beſides a conſiderable aid 


for his neceſſities at this time, ſuppreſſed all the colleges, hoſ- 
pitals, free-chapels, chantries, and fraternities, which had not 


yet furrendered, and gave their lands to the king. Thus theſe 
foundations, which were made for the benefit of learning, for 
the relief of the poor, and for prayers for the dead, which at 


that time was thought a fignificant ſervice by the king and the 


whole nation, tho ſtrengthened with the privilege of corpora- 


tions, and intended for perpetuity, were all put into his majeſty's 


hands to be in the order and ſurvey of the court of augmenta- 


tions, like the abbey lands. When the ſpeaker preſented the 


bills with a ſpeech of reſpect and compliment, as is uſual upon 
ſuch occaſions, the king told them © that he ſhould take care to 


ce ſupply the miniſters for the encouragement of learning, and 


ce to relieve the poor, beyond their expectations, with the 
ec grants that they had now made him, notwithſtanding the ne- 
e ceſſities of the war. He then expreſſed his great affection 
to his people, and the aſſurance that he had of their duty and 
fidelity: but there was a great fault, he faid, © in the fathers 


“ and teachers of the ſpirituality, who preached one againſt 


c another without charity or diſcretion, ſome being too ſtiff in 


te their old mumpſimus, others too buſy and curious in their 


new ſumpſimus, and few preached the word of Gop ſincerely.” 
He then applied himſelf to the laity, and reproved them for 
railing at their biſhops and prieſts ; whereas if they had any thing 


to lay totheir charge they ought to impart it to the king or his 


council, and not take upon them to judge and determine ſuch 


high points. He exhorted them therefore to live together as 


brethren in love and charity, and to ſerve and to fear Go ; 
and giving the royal aſſent to the bills, diffolyed the parlia- 


ment, 


Ihle univerſities were much alarmed, and with great reaſon, 
to find their foundations, defigned for the ſervice of Gob, for 


public ornament and education, to lie wholly at the diſpoſal of 


the king and his hungry courtiers; and they made an application 
that they might not be included within the general words in the 
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quaint his majeſty, how much the nation was in want of hoch, 


never half deſerte 
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act of diſſolution. Dr. Cox, the prince's Ee wrote a 

eſiting im to ac- 
and preachers, and houſes of maintenance for orphans, and that 
he begged a competent proviſion might be made for the clergy, 
ſince * chantries and Hagel were taken from them, leſt poverty 
might drive them to flattery, ſuperſtition, and the old idolatry, 
I don't mention this, ſays be, as if J queſtioned the king's good- 
neſs, but becauſe there are ſo many ravenous wolves about him, 
who are ready to devour chantries, cathedrals, univerſities, and 
a thouſand times as much. Poſterity, he added, would wonder 


at ſuch things, and therefore he defired that the king would 


ſecure the univerſities from their ſpoils. They were accordingly 
ſome time after delivered from their fears, as may be ſeen in 


their letter of thanks to the king for preſerving them in their 
old condition: and his majeſty himſelf, we are told, was fo far 


from intending to leſſen theſe famous ſeminaries, that he was 


rather inclined to promote their intereſt. This ſounds well in his 


favour ; but yet it looks as tho he doubted a good while whether 


he ſhould diſſolve or preſerve the two univerſities ; fince having 


received their humble petitians in the beginning of the year, he 
gave them no anſwer till October, and it was even talked at 


Court of making great alterations in their charters. But at laſt 
he reſolved to continue them upon the ſame footing they had been 


before; and ſhortly after he founded Trinity college in Camb- 


ridge, which is one of the nobleſt foundations of that kind in 
Europe, and to which, I believe, England owes more of its 
great men, in church and ſtate, than to almoſt all the reſt. 


| Henzv, being at this time extremely corpulent, and finding 


by a decay of his ſtrength that he was not likely to live long, 
had ſome returning qualms about the old religion, which he had 
n d 5 Tho he ſent an order therefore to. BoNNEI 
to publiſh the Engliſh litany for proceſſions that had been ſet out 


by authority with a preface exhorting the people to prayer, and 
to uſe their mother tongue when they prayed in private, yet with- 


in leſs than a fortnight after he ordered Cranmes to ſet up an 
image again which had been taken down by his injunctions. 
About the ſame time he iflued a, proclamation to forhid the uſe 
of TIxpar's tranflation of the new teftament, and to call in the 
books of Frxita, WickLipee, and other hereticks, to be deli- 
vered to the civil and egclefiaſtical officers in order to be burnt. 


But he was not content With this facrifice to his prejudices ; the 
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hereticks themſelves muſt now be burnt. SHAxTroN, who had 
reſigned the ſee | of Saliſbury. and had been long a priſoner, had 
declared to ſome it ſeems in his confinement, < that the natural 
« body of CHRIST was not in the ſacrament, but that it was a ſign 
« and memorial only of his body that was crucified for us. Upon 


this he was indited, and condemned as an heretick. But the king 


ſent two biſhops. to him to perſuade him to recant: and he, who 
had firmneſs enough to give up his biſhoprick and to ſuffer a long 
impriſonment, not being able to encounter the fire that was pre- 
pared for him, abjured his pretended hereſy to fave his life; and, 
what is much more to be wondered at, became himſelf a cruel 
perſecutor of the reformed. Many others were proceeded: againſt 


upon the ſame bloody ſtatute, who had no more, firmneſs than 


this prelate: but Mrs. Asxsw, who was deſcended of a noble 
family, and had extraordinary care taken of her education, was 
not to be won from her principles by. promiſes or by threats. 


When ſhe was examined before the council, ſhe gave Gazpiner, 
who was very buſy. with his authority, a taſte of her wit, which 


he did not reliſh, in many lively and ſatirical ſtrokes; and when 


ſhe was in Newgate ſhe wrote a letter to the king, in which ſhe 
ſaid, that concerning the Lozp's ſupper, ſhe believed as much as 
CurisT had faid in it, and as much as the catholic church from 


him did ever teach. But this did not ſatisfy his learned majeſty, 


and he was not only determined to burn her if ſhe. would not 


recant, but alſo to put her to the rack firſt, in order to diſcover 
if ſhe was not ſupported by ſome ladics of the court; the queen 


herſelf being not unſuſpected. The rack producing no diſcovery, 
and an offer of pardon at the ſtake being rejected by her, ſhe, 
and three men condemned for the ſame opinion, were burnt in 


The popiſh party, | finding the king in this diſpoſition of r I- 
gour towards the reformed, imagined they might eaſily enough 


improve it to the accompliſhment of their wiſhes. One would 


have thought they had been defeated ſo often in their attempts 
againſt the archbiſhop, that they would never more have had the 


| courage or the inclination to attack him. But the ſpirit of this 


party to obtain their ends is never wearied with diſappointments, 
nor ſubdued with a defeat. They collected their whole ſtrength 


however upon this occaſion; and it was not the project of this or 
that man, but the effort of the whole party to deſtroy him. Ac- 


cordingly it was moved by ſeveral lords of the privy council, that 
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the charge that they ſhould commit him. His enemies now, con- 
cluded they had him faſt, and a report was ſpread immediately, 
in order to encourage informers, that he would be quickly brought 
to the ſcaffold and ſhare Cronwerr's fate. But in the night, 
the king ſent privately for the archbiſhop ; and telling him what 
had paſſed, deſired to know what he had to ſay. He thanked 
his majeſty for not leaving him to be furprized in a matter of 
ſuch importance; and after acknowledging the equity of his 
proceedings, defired only, fince he was to be queſtioned for his 
Opinions, that he might have judges aſſigned him who had ſuf- 
ficient learning and underſtanding in ſuch ſubjects. The king 
aſtoniſhed at his ſimplicity, in not ſeeing that if he was once in 
priſon there would be villains enough ready to ruin him, told him 
pleaſantly, that if he was ſuch a fool as to take no more care of 
himſelf, his majeſty would preſerve him. When he had in- 
ſtructed his grace in the manner in which he would have him be- 
have before the council, his majeſty pulled his ring off his fin- 
ger, which was well known to them all, and told him that if they | 
ſhould preſume to ſend him to the Tower, he ſhould appeal to 
the king for his protection, and produce the ring. Early the 
next morning, the archbiſhop was ſummoned to attend that day 
at the council; and to give him a taſte of what he had to expect, 
When he came he was refuſed admittance into the chamber, and 
kept waiting in the lobby, to the ſurprize of all who faw it. The 
king's hy iets who loved CRANMER, and from his profeſſion 
had then at all times a free acceſs to his majeſty,” went h rectly to 
court, and told him what a ſtrange thing he had ſeen, © the pri- 
mate of all England waiting at the council door among the 
e liveries.” Upon this his majeſty ſent a gentleman. to the board 
to order them to admit the archbiſhop immediately. The or- 
der was complied with without any more delay; and upon his 
grace's entrance he was told by ſome of the council, that there 
were many informations 'in their cuſtody againſt him ,and his 
chaplains, as the chief promoters of all the hereſy that was then 
complained of in the kingdom. The archbiſhop anſwered, = 
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the king had ordered him, that fince he had the honour to be a 
privy councellor, he defired they would uſe him as they would 
willingly be uſed in the like caſe, and that his accuſers might be 
brought to his face before they proceeded againſt him. This re- 
queſt was re ed, and he was told he muſt go to the Tower: he 


was very ſorry, he ſaid, to be uſed in this manner by thoſe with 


had no juſtice to expect from them, he would appeal to the king 


in perſon, and then ſhewed his ring. When they faw the ring 
they were confounded to the laſt degree; and not daring to pro- 
ceed in defiance: of this token of the king's protection, they roſe 
immediately and went to his majeſty to inform him of what had 
heart; and he it very ill, that ſuch pains ſhould be taken 


| to deſtroy a man, for whom he had ſo often and ſo openly de- 
duared. He began therefore with reprimanding them in very ſe- 
vere terms for their ill uſage of the archbiſhop in keeping him in 
the lobby amongſt the ſervants : then telling them that he had 
| apprehended he had a wiſer council than he found they were, he 
laid his hand upon his breaſt and ſwore, that if a prince could 


be obliged by a ſubject he was obliged to CRANuER, whom he 


believed to be the moſt faithful of all his ſubjects. The duke of 
Non rolx, ſeeing the king thus enraged, and dreading his reſent- 
ment againſt the party, made a trifling excuſe, and faid that they 


meant no harm to the archbiſhop, but only that he might vindi- 
cate his innocence by ſuch a trial as would free him from the 
aſperſions that were caſt upon him. But the king, looking 


ſternly at him, anſwered, that he would not permit men, WhO 
were fo dear to him, as the archbiſhop was, to be handled in 


that faſhion : he knew the factions that were among them, and 
the malice which ſome of them bore to others; which, he ſaid, 


he would extinguiſh, or ſeverely puniſn. His majeſty ſpeaking 


this with ſome degree of heat, the council thought it adviſeable 


to reconcile themſelves to the man whom they could not ruin; 
and they all went | thro the ceremony of taking him by the hand 
and declaring themſelves his friends, There being ſo many things 


to be found fault with and ſo fe- to be commended in Henry's 


conduct, I have given this tranſaction, which is one of the moſt 
honourable to him, its full luſtre; and it is owing to the errors 
of his reign, and not to any prejudices that T have againſt him, 
i there are not many more illuſtrations of him in this work. 


The ſpirit of the popiſſi party, as I have ſaid, being never 


wearied 
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wearied with diſappointments, they no ſooner found it in vain to 

puſh at Cranwss, but they ſet up another deſign againſt the 
queen. She was known to be a ſecret favourer of the new 
learning, which was the modeſt phraſe for the reformation, and 
had ſermons now and then in her privy chamber by ſome of the 
preachers of that hereſy. This was very induſtriouſſy carried to 
the king, with a deſign to ruin her: but ſhe: behaved herſelf. in 
all other things with ſuch, exact regard to the king's inclinations, 
and with ſuch aſſiduous care about his perſon, that he was ex- 
tremely fond of her, and took no notice of theſe reports: he 
would frequently permit her to argue with him upon religious 
ſubjects without any reſentment, which was not uſual to him; 
for he could never bear any contradiction. But now, a ſore 
ulcer which he had in his leg and his other infirmities making 
him more froward and untractable, if that could be, than he 
naturally was, theſe diſputes in his old age, and by his wife, 
upon ſo tender a point to him as religion was, in which he had 
been much flattered by learned men for his attainments and ſuf- 

ficiency, grew unacceptable and even offenſive. The biſhop of 
WINCHESTER, who knew, and ſtudied all his humors, took ad- 

vantage of this diſpleaſure which he expreſſed againſt! the queen 

for her free diſcourſe, and aggravated the offence by all the ways 

that his artifice could ſuggeſt. He ſucceeded: fo far at laſt, that 
the lord chancellor and he had orders to draw up articles againſt 
her, for oppoſing the fix articles and reading forbidden books, 

which the king ſigned; and the next day the queen was to be 

| ſent to the tower. But the paper which the king had ſigned, 
being dropped careleſly by the chancellor, and carried to the 
queen by one of her friends, threw her into the utmoſt per- 
plexity, and great anguiſh of mind. The king, hearing of her 
diforder, made her a viſit in her apartment; and by his careſſes, 
and tender aſſurances of his love, ſhe ſoon recovered: from her 

diſtreſs, and returned his viſit the next evening. His majeſty 

received her very graciouſly, and not without endearment: but 
Karting a religious topick, the queen excuſed herſelf from the 

weakneſs of her ſex and judgment, and ſaid that women ought 

to be inſtructed by their huſbands, and ſhe much more was to 
be inſtructed by his majeſty, who was a prince of ſuch excellent 

learning and wiſdom in thoſe ſubjects. The king replied with 

an oath, that ſhe was become a doctor, he thought, intending to 

inſtruct him, and not to be inſtructed or directed by him. It 

was then the time for the queen to play the game which ſhe had 

projected: and therefore feigning to be ſurprized at his —— 
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of ſpeaking to her, ſhe anfwered very mildly, that it ſeemed he 
1 much * the fteedom ſhe had are to argue with him 
about religion; that fhe had done it innocently with a view of 
diverting him in His pain, knowing the pleafure which he took 
in ſuch diſcourſes, and that ſhe might receive inſtruction from 
them herſelf ; by which indeed fhe had profited very much. 
The king, being, extremely pleafed with this anſwer, embraced 


her with great affection, and ſent her away with aſſurances of 


his conſtant love. The next day, which was to carry her and 
her ladies to the Tower, being a very fine one, the king took the 
air in the garden, and ſent for the queen to, bear him company. 


Whilſt they were chatting together very chearfully, the lord 
chancellor appeared with a party of the guards to arreſt the 


queen; but the king ſtepping aſide at a little diſtance from her, 
calling the chancellor to him reproached him for his malice, and 


with many opprobrious names bid him be gone. The poor inno- 
cent queen tried to mitigate the king's diſpleaſure, and interceded 
for the miniſter who had offended him: but he anſwered with 


indignation, that ſhe, poor ſoul, did not know how little the 
chancellor deſerved that kindneſs from her. Thus the party 


were not only defeated in their deſign, but the king was alie- 


nated from them by theſe malicious practiſes. The biſhop of 


WixchzsrER particularly fell under his ſevere diſpleaſure ; and 
tho he made an humble ſubmiſſion to the king which preſerved 


him from any punifhment, yet his majeſty would never reſtore 
him to His favour, and could never afterwards endure the ſight 
ef Him 20 TT 275 


hut a much greater ſtofm fell at this time on the duke of 


Norfolk, and his ſon the earl of SRY. Long and painful 
ſervices and great fidelity and attachment in a miniſter, we have 
ſcen in many inftances of this reign, were of no weight with 


Henzy, when his intereſt or his humour led him to give them 
up. The duke of, Nokrolx was, the head of the popiſh party 
and of the old religion: and tho like a good courtier he had 


ſtruck in outwardly with all the king's innovations, yet his ma- 


jelty knew that lie all along ddhered in his heart to the ſee of 


Rome, and that His ſon was of the fame + oj May we not 


ſupp 4 then tha” the King apprehended rom hence, that theſe 


two lords, who had immenſe wealth as well as great popularity, 


aſſiſted by the pope, the emperor, and their friends, would at- 
tempt after his'deathy to place the crown on the lady Many, and 
o the whole bitilding which he had been at ſuch great pains to 
Jort-— — raiſe 
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Sil would be thrown, down to the ground? May we not fuy.. 
poſe a little further, that finding his leg to grow worſe and Worle, 
that he was almoſt choaked with fat and that his end Was draw. 
ing near, he might imagine that the only way to prevent the 
miſchiefs which he dreaded, and to ſecure the crown to his 


infant ſon, would be not to leave either of theſe two lords behind 


him? I think we may. Indeed if this was not Hznzv's motive 
for bringing them to the ſcaffold, it will be hard to find a reaſon, 
Why all people ſhould be ie to inform againſt them in any 
criminal matter, and that the earl of Surry, one of the moſt 
eminent among the nobility for valour wiſdom and learning, 
ſhould. be beheaded on a pretence of his giving the arms of 
king ED WAR D tho by the direction of the heralds, and for ſome 
paſſionate expreſſions when he was deprived of his command, 
It will be harder ſtill to find a reaſon, why his father who had 
ſerved the king in ſo many eminent poſts, and with ſuch fidelity 


ſo long, ſhould be condemned by a bill of attainder without any 


other charge againſt him than his bearing the arms of England, 


which he had received from his anceſtors, had borne many years 


in the ſight of the king and the whole court, and for which he 
had the opinion of the heralds likewiſe. But whilſt theſe pro- 


ceſſes were carrying on, the king was ſeized with an illneſs which 


brought him inſenſibly to his end. However, neither the con- 


ſideration of the account which he was going himſelf to render, 


and which he muſt know would ſtand i in need of the unbounded 


zercy of Gop, neither the eminent ſervices which the duke 


had rendered him, nor the ſubmiſſion which he now made, 
were of force enough to diſpoſe the king to ſhew any mercy. 


The earl of SuRRY was executed, to the general diſſatisfaction 
of the people of England, and a warrant was ſigned for the 
execution of the duke his father : but the king dying i in the 


night the lieutenant of the Tower could not act upon that War- 


rant, and the duke 8 life was faved. 


When HENRY found his oy abb he ordered Ca — 
chat he had made, on his going to France in the year preceding, 
to be tranſcribed again, with this only difference, that Gazvi- 


 NER, whom he had appointed one of the executors of his will 


and of the council to his ſon, was now left out; becauſe, he 


ſaid, he knew the biſhop's temper very well, and tho he could 


govern him, yet none of them would be able to do it, and he 


Would give them much trouble. The moſt material clauſe in the 


will, is che excluſion of the line of Scotland by his aa faſter 
| | {Qu 
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out of the ſucceſſion, and preferring the two daughters of his 
younger ſiſter 5 duke of SUFFOLK. This was the effect of 
the power which the parliament had given the king to ſettle the 
ſucceſſion; or rather to unſettle it and put the kingdom in con- 
ſuſion, if divine providence had not taken more care of it than 
his majeſty did. He continued decaying gradually and inſenſibly 
for a month, without ſhewing any. figns however of devotion or 
remorſe. The people about him were afraid to let him know 
that his death was near: but at laſt Siz Ax TH. Dznny had the 
honeſty and the courage to acquaint him, that he had not long 
to live; defiring him withall to recolle& the many miſcarriages 
of his life, and to ſue to Gop for his mercy thro his ſon Jzsus 


a concern for the ſins he had been guilty of ; but he truſted, he 


biſhop of CanTzrBURY. , But the archbiſhop having withdrawn 
to Croydon, when ſo unjuſt an act was paſſing againſt the duke 
of Nox rolx who had been his conſtant enemy, before he could 
reach the court the king was ſpeechleſs. His grace however de- 
fired, that, if his majeſty. was ſenſible, he would give ſome 
token of his dying in the faith of CHRIS TH: upon which the king 


Thus died HENRY the eighth in the fifty ſixth year of his age, 


faid that he was a prince of good natural parts well improved by 
learning, that he was a lover and encourager of learned men, 
that he was naturally very liberal, had a good deal of perſonal 
courage, a juſt diſcernment of his intereſt, and of the qualifica- 
tions of his miniſters, with a great degree of zeal about religion, 
I apprehend I ſhall have ſaid every thing that redounds to the 
| honour of this monarch, both with reſpect to his accompliſh- 
ments, or his virtues. Of | theſe however the reader has ſeen 


and accompliſhments were the occaſion of a great part of that 


this prince. He was naturally impatient, boiſterous, and con- 
ceited: and after Wors EY had puffed him up with a ſeries of 
Hattery and ſervile compliance with his will in every thing, good 
as his parts were, he had not ſtrength of mind enough to Hg 
| FEE 


 CurisT, The king thanked him for his advice, and expreſſed 


ſaic, in the mercies of Cyzisr which were greater than his 
ſins. Denny aſked him then if any clergyman ſhould be ſent 
for; to which his majeſty replied, if any, it ſhould be the arch- 


_ ſqueezed the archbiſhop's hand, and in a few hours alter breathed 


and after a long reign of above ſeven and thirty. When I have 


many inſtances in the foregoing pages: and yet theſe very virtues 


miſrule and abuſe of power which has, likewiſe appeared under 
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ſtand the torrent of vanity which it let in upon him; which 
disfigured his whole government, and made him, as bifhop Bug. 


NT fays, © one of the moſt uncounſellable men in the world. 


The learning which he had acquired, which was great indeed for 
a prince, was principally employed in theological fubjects, and 
hence arofe his mighty zeal about religion. But what contributed 
moſt to ſet it on fire was the book he wrote againft Lurhzz, 
applauded not only by his own fubjects at home, but in the con- 
fftory at Rome, and in all the courts of Europe; for which the 


pope gave him the title of © defender of the faith,” and for 


which his own biſhops feemed to regard him as one inſpired by 
the Holy Gu68r. The extravagant praiſes which he received 
for this performance, meeting with fo much pride and con- 
ceitedneſs in his nature, made him from this time impatient of 
all contradiction on religious ſubjects, and to ſet himfelf up for 
the ſtandard of truth, by which his people were to regulate their 


belief. It was a mafter ſtroke of policy in cardinal Worszy, 
who ſaw Hewzy's turn, to engage him thus deeply in religious 


controverſy, that he himſelf might have the ſole adminiſtration 
of the ſtate without his majeſty's intermedling ; and it ſucceeded 


to his wiſh. The king intermeddled no further than as Worszy 
had a mind he ſhould: and under the colour only of adviſing 
and then ſubmitting himſelf to be directed by his ' majeſty, le | 


actually governed him in every thing till the unlucky buſineſs of 


the divorce. The king however did all, in his own imagina- 


tion : and the cardinal having carried the prerogative to the high- 
eſt pitch it had ever 19 170 at, the natural haughtineſs of his 


majeſty was ſo much encreaſed by it, that he would never after- 


wards endure the leaſt contradiction from his miniſters or bis 
people. To the fame imperious haughty temper was owing his 
revolt from Rome, when he could not accompliſh his divorce: 
and when he had taken this turn againſt his principles, the new 
title which CROuwELL very dextroufly procured him of “ Su- 
% preme head of the church,” as it made him more haughty, 


made him alſo more inflexible towards the pope, and more tyran- 


nical over his people. Had it not been for this title, and the 


power which attended it, and which flattered his vanity abore 


any thing, the ſubmiſſions which the court of Rome were will- 
ing to make afterwards, would have probably brought him back 
again under their yoke. For he never had underſtanding enough 
to overcome the prejudices of education : and except in what re- 


garded his own power and authority, which he would never yield 


upon any conſideration, he was in every thing elſe_ a papiſt te 
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the laſt hour of his life. There was nothing by which CxAM- 


Mts and CROMWELL could work upon him towards a reformation 
in religion, but by ſhewing how much ſuch an alteration, or 
ſuch an injunction, would tend to aboliſh the papal power, and 


eſtabliſh his own ſupremacy. Thus at the ſame time that he was 
reſolved to purſue this point by the dint of force and tyranny, he 


was likewiſe reſolved to purge himſelf of the imputation of he- 
reſy, by affecting to pu niſh ſeverely the encouragers of the 


new opinions. In this unaccountable fluctuation, between thoſe 


whom he found unwilling to ſubmit to his infallibility, and 
thoſe whom he ſuſpected were averſe to his ſupremacy, he paſſed 
the reſidue of his days. But yet as no body could believe it 


poſſible that he could remain long in that ſituation, the reform- 
ers on one fide imagined that they could not do better than to 


comply with him in the laws which he dictated to his parlia- 
ment, that he might be brought by degrees to declare entirely 


for them : on the other fide, the friends of the old religion per- 


ceiving the great lengths he had gone againſt the apoſtolic ſee, 


were apprehenſive he would go further, and that their oppoſition 


would but make him accelerate his deſign. Thus each of the 


E two parties endeayouring to win him over, their compliance gave 
him a power which none of his predeceſſors had ever known; and 


which in any other circumſtances he durſt not have uſurped with- 


out a manifeſt danger to his crown. But both the parties were 
alike deceived ; he continued in the ſame fluctuation to the laſt, 
and made them both in their turns feel the fatal effects of that 
power which they had both connived at his aſſuming, and could 
neither of them deprive him of. It has been ſaid in his excuſe, 


that he did nothing contrary to law: I believe this is not ſtrictly 
true, and that the condemnation of queen ANN and her brother, 


without any evidence appearing againſt them to their face, was 
a violation of the law of England. But if this ſhould be allow- 


ed to be true in every inſtance, it will not at all exculpate him from 


the charge of tyranny. He had acquired an abſolute dominion 
over his people in the manner that I have ſuggeſted ; and every 


bill that paſſed was not the bill of the parliament but of the 


king: he directed ſuch laws as he pleaſed himſelf, and then he 
put them in execution without mercy. The reader muſt recol- 
lect ſo many inſtances, in the foregoing pages, of the {laviſh 
fubmifſion in which he held his parliaments, that he cannot 


deny this accuſation of him to be juſt. If HENRY had been 
governed by the ſame religious principles which CAN MER labour- 
cd to inculcate on him, I would not accuſe him of prophana- 
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tion in ſuppreſſing ſo many religious houſes which were the ſtrong 
” holds of popery : but his reſentment againſt the monks, who 
were exciting ſedition among the people for his revolt from the 
ſee of Rome, encouraged him to tear up theſe foundations b 
the roots, at the ſame time that he believed firmly the dodrine 
of images and purgatory, upon which theſe houſes at firſt were 
founded. But if his ſentiments had not counteracted the diſſo- 
lution of the abbies and chantries, yet the prodigious waſte he 
made of the immenſe wealth belonging to them, and giving ſo 
many valuable tithes and impropriations from Pq prieſts, with- 
out. converting this wealth, or but in a very ſmall degree, to the 
emolument of his people in church or ſtate, is a reproach upon 


however of any avarice, which moſt hiſtorians accuſe him of, in 
this ſuppreſſion. He was infinitely fond of pomp and magni- 
ficence, as is plain from his having fails of cloth of gold to his 
ſhip on his laſt going over to France; and he was led into vaſt 
profuſion by his magnificence, and by his liberality to his cour- 
tiers. Theſe foundations were a noble fund to gratify this diſ. 


poſition, and they went almoſt all in the gratification of it. It 
has been ſaid by biſhop BURN ET, in extenuation of the ſeverities 


which this monarch exerciſed in the latter part of his reign, tlut 
from a coincidence of many circumſtances, rigour was made ne- 


ceſſary; nor was any general of an army more concerned to deal 


ſeverely with ſpies than he was to proceed againſt the pope's ad- 
herents : that upon a much leſs provocation than this king had 
given, not only ſeveral emperors and foreign princes had been diſ- 


_ poſſeſſed of their dominions, but two of his own anceſtors had 


been driven to great extremities, and forced to indecent ſubmiſ- 


ſions by means of the pope and clergy : that they had fo great 


an intereſt in the ſuperſtitious multitude, whoſe conſciences they 
governed, that nothing but a ſtronger paſſion could either tame 
the clergy, or quiet the people : and that if there had been the 
leaſt hope of impunity the latter part of his reign would have 
been one continued ſcene of rebellion. Now let this avail what 
it may with the reader, in excuſe of the ſeverity which his ma- 
jeſty ſhewed to the friends of the old religion. I am not at all 
deſirous to abate the candour which is due to HENRY; he wants 


all that we can ſhew him, and all will be too little to make him 


paſs for a wiſe or a good king. But if we ſhould allow of the 


neceſſity of this rigour to thoſe who ſtill leaned towards the pope, 


which in the caſe of Siz THo. Mozxs the biſhop himſelf affirms 


was the greateſt reproach of all his reign, yet what danger could 
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the king pretend to dread from thoſe who favoured the reforma- 
tion; and where was the neceſſity of burning thoſe who ſupport- 
ed him in his ſupremacy, and adhered to him againſt the pope, 
and all his foreign and domeſtic enemies? This is only to be 
reſolved into the haughty, imperious and cruel temper of the king, 
who had aſſumed the infallibility as well as the ſupremacy of the 
pope, and it was equally criminal to deny either. He had that 


proud conceit of his own abilities and learning, that he would 


not permit his ſubjects to believe any otherwiſe in religion than 


he believed. himſelf: and yet there was not a ſubje& he had per- 


haps whoſe belief was ſo abſurd and inconſiſtent as his own. He 


made oaths and acts of parliament to aboliſh the power and au- 


thority of the popes under pain of death; and he brought thoſe 


to the ſtake who would not believe the doctrines which he be- 


lieved, tho they had no other foundation than in this very au- 
thority which he had aboliſhed. In ſhort his imperious arbitrary 


temper was to be equalled by nothing but his injuſtice and in- 


gratitude; his injuſtice to his queens, in divorcing himſelf from 


the firſt without cauſe, and beheading the ſecond without guilt ; 
and his ingratitude towards his miniſters who had ſerved him, in 
bringing WoLszy, Fisyer, More, CRomweLL, and the duke of 
Nozrolxk and his ſon, to the ſcaffold ; whom if his people had 
_ demanded it was his duty to have preſerved : for their almoſt 


only crime conſiſted in flattery and ſubmiſſion. But at laſt he 
was become ſo callous to all impreſſions of tenderneſs, of mercy, 


or humanity z that he ſtuck at nothing in order to gratify his 


reſentment, or his pride: and his attainting men without hearing 


them, without any proof, and upon a general accuſation, adds 


ſuch a weight to the crimes which HENRY committed againſt his 
people, as all the good he did will never leſſen. The poor re- 
formers drank ſo deep of the bitter cup of his cruel bigotry, 


that it would but ill become their followers, ſays biſhop BuzxzT, 
to endeavour to give a fair colour to thoſe red and bloody cha- 
racers with which ſo much of his reign is ſtained. - Upon the 
whole it may be ſaid of Henry the eighth, that he had virtues 
and accompliſhments, but they were either uſeleſs or pernicious 
to his people; that the good he did was rather accidentally than 
with deſign ; and that for the laſt half of his reign, he was. an 


implacable, vindictive, imperious tyrant, under the cover and 


affectation of a mighty. zeal for religion. 


But notwithſtanding all his faults, and that his own deſign 
was at firſt only perhaps to terrify the court of Rome into a 
| e | com- 
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compliance with his deſire, which ſavoured of nothing leſs than 
religion, yet it pleaſed God to make him an inſtrument of lettin 
in the truth of the goſpel upon this nation, and for clearing the 
way to that bleſſed work of eſtabliſhing his religion in its origi- 
nal plainneſs and ſimplicity. Whilſt we therefore lament and 
condemn his wickedneſs, let us adore the wiſe and unſearchable 
ways of providence, in making him who was once the pride of 
popery become its ſcourge, and in directing his pride and paſſion 
to bring about a change, under the dread of his cruel and unre- 
lenting temper, which ina milder reign might not have been ac- 


compliſhed at all, or without greater convulſions or more effu- 


ſion of blood. Nor was it any new or unuſual method of Goy's 


' providence in his moral government of the world, to employ 


princes of ſignal turpitude in his ſervice; as will appear from 
many inſtances of ſacred and prophane antiquity. Should the 
church of Rome caſt an abſurd reproach on the reformation 
upon account of this prince's vices, the reproach may be retorted 
with double ſtrength on them, becauſe of the diſſolute lives of 
thoſe popes who have made the greateſt advances in their juriſ- 
diction, and who aſſume a far higher character of divine power 


and ſpirit than other princes pretend to: and yet compared with 
theſe our HENRY was a faint. Even compared with the popes 
who fate at Rome during his reign, he had no occaſion to bluſh 


for his faults; for he was leſs wicked than the beſt of them. 


But if a lewd and licentious pope, as they ſay, may yet have the 


HoLy GnrosT dwelling in him to direct him infallibly in the go- 
vernment of the church, can it be unreaſonable in us to think, 
that a reformation may be good which a very worthleſs king hath 
forwarded ? But in truth, the ways of Gop are a great deep not 


to be fathomed by human underſtanding : his power and wiſdom 
have been often ſhewn in raiſing very unlikely, and to all ap- 
pearance, inſufficient inſtruments to accompliſh great deſigns; 


not always employing the beſt men to very pious purpoſes of his 


providence, perhaps leſt good inſtruments ſhould have too much 
ſhare in thoſe praiſes which are due only to himſelf, as the ſu- 


preme creator and governor of the world: and therefore he will 
* ſtain the pride of all glory, that ſuch as glory, may glory 


« only in the Lozp,” 
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HISTORY Of ENGLAND. 
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\HE death of king HE NRV having been kept private, 
probably to give the council time to determine what to do 


with the duke of NokrolL k, and to bring the prince from Hert- 


ford, at the end of three days it was made public; and EDWARD 


his only fon, about nine years old, was proclaimed king. The 


council met in a body at the Tower to receive him, and to open 
his father's will; that they might ſettle the form of government 


during his minority, which the parliament had empowered the 
late king to direct. In this will it was found, that HENRY had 


nominated fixteen executors, who ſhould be regents of the king- 
dom and governors of his ſon, till he ſhould be eighteen years 
of age. In theſe ſixteen, or the major part of them, the ad- 


B miniſtration of all affairs was entirely veſted, with a power to 


diſpoſe of the two princeſſes in marriage; who by marrying 


without the conſent of the regents were to forfeit their right of 
ſucceſſion to the crown. To the fixteen executors who were 


chiefly the great officers of ſtate, the king had added in his will 


a privy council of two peers and ten commoners to aſſiſt them; 
intending that the regents, who ſhould be equal in power, 
ſhould not be deprived of their dignity till the young king's 
majority; and that if any of them ſhould die, the ſurvivors 


ſhould continue to govern the kingdom, without electing others 
to ſupply the vacancies. But HENRY might intend and direct 
What he pleaſed in his will; he was now dead, his imperiouſneſs 


and his power were dead with him, and his miniſters were no 
83 O o oO longer 
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nitration, but it was moved, that for the more eaſy and ſpeeg 


mently that they would not depart in any particular from the 


ing his oppoſition to the motion was without effect, he acqui- 


the advice and conſent of the other executors according to HxxA 


they might be made uſe of, till either new ſeals were made, or 
the king was crowned. His lord{hip was likewiſe ordered to 


day. 


will of the late king, by this advancement of the earl of Hxxr- 


bold ſtroke at their firſt meeting, and two parties were imme- 
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longer afraid of contradicting him. Thus no ſooner was the 
will red, appointing ſixteen regents of equal power in the admi- 


diſpatch of buſineſs, and particularly for the audience and aq. 
dreſs of foreign miniſters, one ſhould be choſen preſident over 
the others with the title and dignity of protector, who ſhould 
however do nothing without the conſent of the majority of the 
reſt. The lord chancellor oppoſed this motion, and he alone, 
for reaſons obvious enough. The archbiſhop of CanTzzzuzy, 
who by his firſt place in the kingdom had the faireſt pretenfion; 
to this dignity, being no ſtateſman, and having no inclination to 
ſecular employments, the chancellor knew would not accept it: 
and therefore if this motion was not complied with, the greateſt Mi 
honour and the greateſt ſtroke of affairs in the adminiſtration WW 
would naturally devolve upon his office; and ſo he preſſed yvehe- 


king's will, either by adding to it or taking from it. But find- 


eſced ; and it was unanimoully agreed, that the earl of HT- 
FORD, Who was uncle to the king, ſhould be declared the go- 
vernor of his perſon and protector of the realm; on this expreſ; 
condition nevertheleſs, that he ſhould not do any a&, without 
will. The lord chancellor was then ordered to deliver up the 
ſeals to the king, and to receive them again at his hands that 


renew the commiſſions of the judges, the juſtices of peace, and 
ſome other officers concerned in the execution of the laws; 


and with this the council broke up and adjourned to the next 


When it was known that they had deviated thus from the 
FORD, it was thought by moſt people that they had ſtruck a very 


diately formed; the one headed by the protector, and the other 
by the lord chancellor. Tho the latter had acquieſced in the 
ſtep which had been taken, yet it was only becauſe he could not 
help it; he thought it a departing from the king's will, which 
the parliament had empowered him to make, and conſequent!y 
that they had aſſumed an authority which they had not a right 
to; he likewiſe thought, that the reſtriction laid upon the 255 

| 9 | es tector 
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tector was only to leſſen the envy or apprehenſion of his dignity 


without being of any uſe ; as great titles will always make way 


for great authority. Theſe ſentiments, which he had expreſſed 


at the council table, were adopted by his party who liſted under 
him. On the other ſide it was ſaid, that as they had given no par- 
ticular power to the protector, ſo the form of government eſtabliſhed 
by the late king was not altered: and as the regents were em- 
powered to adminiſter the affairs of the kingdom as they thought 
proper, whatever was reſolved by a majority could not be con- 


trary to the will. But the parties were not {o much formed from 
this incident, and from the different opinions which it created, as 


from their old animoſities upon the ſubject of religion; the pro- 
tector being avowedly in the intereſt of the reformation, and the 


lord chancellor taking the place of the duke of Noxrolk at the 


head of the papiſts. The regents met again the next day; and 


having taken the oaths for executing HENRV's will, they ordered 


the privy council named in it to come into the king's preſence, to 
whom they declared the choice they had made of the earl of 
HezTFoRD, which was unanimouſly aſſented to. The cuſto- 
mary forms upon a new acceſſion being then ae 

were required to take out new commiſſions, of the fame tenour 
with thoſe mentioned in the former reign, except their being 


ſubject to the orders of a vicar general to the king; which was 


an office never executed by any but CrouwsLL in this kingdom. 


The reaſon for renewing theſe extraordinary commiſſions, which 
= the biſhops had ſubmitted to ignominiouſly under HxNRY, was, 
= * becauſe the greateſt part of them being ſtill in their hearts ad- 


dicted to the popiſh ſuperſtition, they would be kept under by 
holding their biſhopricks only during the king's pleaſure, and by 


elxerciſing their juriſdiction as his delegates, in his name, and by 


his authority. The archbiſhop ſet an example to the reſt in 
taking out ſuch a commiſſion : but the ill conſequences of put- 
ing the biſhops under ſuch an arbitrary direction being foreſeen, 


the new biſhops, who were made by this king afterwards, = 
were appointed in the uſual form to hold their biſhopricks during 


life, 


Whilſt all the neceſſary preparations were making for the fu- 
neral of the late king, and the coronation of the preſent, the re- 


_ gents were buly in executing one part of Hznzy's will, in which 


moſt of them were concerned. The ancient nobility of the 


kingdom being much decreaſed by attainders, and deaths with- 
out iſſue, the late king it ſeems had intended to make a great 


promo- 


ed, the biſhops 
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promotion in the peerage, and to call others up to that honour. Of 
this he had talked much to ſecretary Paczr, and Denny and 
HeRBERT of. his privy chamber: he had even cauſed the former 
to draw up a lift of the honours and eſtates he intended to annex 
to them, againſt the names of thoſe he reſolved to advance; x. 
dering the ſecretary to acquaint them with it. But the kin 


growing incapable of any buſineſs, there was a clauſe in his will 


requiring his executors to make good all his promiſes of every 
kind. The ſecretary, and the other two gentlemen who waited 
in his bed chamber, having declared upon oath the ſeveral parti- 
culars which they knew, and which had been communicated' tg 
many before HRNRV'Ss death, the executors proceeded to fulfi] 
the king's intentions. Thus the carl of HERTTORD was made 
duke of Somerſet, earl marſhal and lord treaſurer, with aboye 


a thouſand pounds a year in land and a deanry, treaſureſhip, 


and four prebends in any cathedral. The lord chancellor Wa. 


THESLY was made earl of Southampton, the earl of Ess xx was 


made marquis of Northampton, DupLy viſcount Liſle was made 


earl of Warwick; and there was a creation of fix barons, with 


revenues in land to every one of them. But as England was 
then in danger of being engaged in war, the regents were un- 
willing to leſſen the king's treaſure or revenue, and intended to 
find ſome other way for giving themſelves thoſe rewards which 
the late king had promiſed ; which was by the ſale and diſtribu- 
tion of the chantry lands remaining undiſpoſed of. Theſe pro- 
motions, and the revenues annexed, were not approved by all te 
world; becauſe they were in favour of the regents themſelves, 


or the privy council. Many thought they ſhewed too much 


ſelfiſhneſs in the dawn of their adminiſtration ; and that it would 
have been more decent to have reſerved their pretenſions till the 


king had come of age, and they had merited ſomething by their 


ſervices in his reign. The credit of the king's will, dated the 


thirtieth of December, which was a month before he died, was 
ſomewhat ſhook by this atteſtation of ſecretary Paczr ; which 
repreſents it as made upon his death bed, and the clauſe empow- 


ering his executors to make good his promiſes, inſerted, becauſe 


his death was juſt at hand. This objection however I think has 
no great weight, the king might always have ſuch a clauſe ſtand- 
ing in his will; and when he was preſſed upon his death bed to 
make good theſe promiſes, his majeſty might aſſure them that he 


had left a direction to his executors to fulfil them. There is a 


ſtronger objection perhaps to be made to the authority or validity 
of the will itſelf, the original of which I have ſeen but very 
—_ 5 . lately; 
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lately; and which, by the ſtatute enabling him to diſpoſe of the 
ſucceſſion to the crown, was to be ſigned with his own hand. 
That it was not ſo ſigned by the king is certain; the name, and 


mark which he always added to it, are evidently ſtamped, both 


at the top, and bottom of the will; and how far this is a legal 
execution of it, according to the ſtatute in the thirty fifth year 
of his reign, I will not take upon me to determine. 


It may ſeem ſtrange to thoſe readers who are unacquainted 


with the hiſtory of theſe times, that the earl of HERT ORD 


ſhould have had a deanry and prebends in cathedrals aſſigned for 
the ſupport of his new dignity. But it was no unuſual thing 
then to confer eccleſiaſtical benefices which had no cure of ſouls 
on any favourite laymen. The lord CromwseLt had been dean 
of Wells, and had a prebend both at Saliſbury and Lincoln 
whilſt he was chief miniſter : and tho this encroachment on the 
church was directly contrary. to Magna Charta, and the king's 


coronation oath, yet HENRY never regarded a ſtrain in the conſti- 


tution to effect any purpoſe that he had in view. Tho no cure 


of ſouls was annexed to theſe promotions, yet they were intended 


for men in orders, that they might be a ſtanding council to the 


biſhop in all eccleſiaſtical affairs; and there were ſeveral duties 


incumbent on them in the cathedral which were peculiar to the 
prieſtly office. But theſe endowments, which were 1 to the 
munificence of our firſt Chriſtian kings who generally founded 


our cathedrals, were perverted by ſome of their ſucceſſors, par- 


ticularly by HENRY and his father, to purpoſes very different from 


what they were firſt deſigned for. Inſtead of conferring them 


as a reward on men of letters and application, who ſpent their 


time in writing for the ſervice of the publick, or for the ſupport 
of ſuch as were faithful and induſtrious in parochial cures and 


1 7 


were but ſlenderly provided for, theſe dignities were given with- 
out any view to merit or qualications, and as a reward for ſer- 
vices done by ſome of their family to the kings in parliament. It 


1 


was no wonder therefore that men who were thus promoted, and 
who had little of a churchman but the name and habit, ſhould 
indulge a lazy voluptuous ſecular courſe of life, to the diſcou- 
ragement of learning and the ſcandal of religion. But ſuch were 


the errors and abuſes of former times. 


As Hasan had defeated the wills of ſo maty founders by hi 
own arbitrary power, the reader perhaps will think that he met 
with no hard or undeſerved meaſure, in having his own will de- 
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feated int many inſtances; particularly in the mafſes he appointeq 


for his ſoul in St. Geotge's chapel at Windfor, and the four Jo 
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other world were ſuperſeded, notwithſtanding his ſolemn charge: 
to the contrary. But this was not done without oppoſition from 
the lord chancellor; who ſaid that their late glorious King was 
not only the moſt learned prince but the moſt learned divine in 


\the wot, and thereto that den diene a keep all thing i 
"the condition which he had left them in, at leaſt till Epwayy 


Cate to ape: and it Was not improbable, beſides, that changes 


1 „ Art... af 171 4 TO 3363606 se 1 fg „ 
"36 religion might bring on commotions and diſorders in the ſtate, 


"Which, as faithful exetlitors, they ought eſpecially to avoid, To 


this it was abfwered by the archbiliop, that as their late king 
was infinitely leatned---for both parties flattered. him, dead, as 
well as living---ſo he had reſolved to make great alterations in re- 
ligion: ard it was plain he did not believe that the things now 
in diſpute were of any great fighification,. by depriving. the. de- 


parted fouls of the benefit of ſo many, maſſes that were aid for 


them in the” religious. houſes which he had ſuppreſſed; it was | 
therefore carried againſt the chancellor, and it was ordered that 


the maſſes and obits ſhould be omitted. About the ſame time 


'WMairs of religion. The curate ard church-warden of a cli 
in London, were, upon a cotiiplaint of Boxxz and the Jord 


4 „ leere nen e STIL T0] 1 515 ed N © { 16 PHILLY 
"tr: accident happened Which led the 1 Ap greater IG in 
urch 


'S : 


khr, for removing the erucifix and other, images, brought be. 
Tote the council: in anſwer to which they faid, chat when: they 
took down the crucifix. und images. to repair che church they 
were all fo rotten they kell to powder, and. Bey could not afford 
to put new ones in their room : forme others indeed in the chance 
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Had beeft tüken down,” according ts an order in the late ebe 
he) 


a” cru Karon al SER SIGTIIBEHS 10.4, 
ife they had been abuſed to ſuperſtition 3, but if what t 
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add donc with 4 good intentioß, Was done amiſs, they aſked 


Pardon of the council, ald fubmitted. The popilh par ty. who 


. 


thought that this might be a leading caſe in the preſent gelte 


took great pains to get them puniſhed ſeverely, in order to ſtrike 
a terror, and. prevent any further liberties. But the archbiſhop, 
10 VO ISDN VO&TIO TOGRUIT e 714 323" 4 
Who inter ded a greatet feformation, was for removing all the 


hege der Ker n ee he pee pe 
Fuente from ſeripture and antiquity.” Theſe, together with 
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1 do fine and impriſonment at the king's 
taken from him, and he was confined to his houſe "till he had 


therto, by the choice of the other's 
ſtrictions, ſhould be 


this the king and the regen 
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the ſtrength of his party in the council, preva iled - ſo far, thatthe 
curate and church wardens were only reprimanded,” And ordered 


to provide a Geiz, vithour wa th notice N 2 of 17 8 orher 


images. | | * © 12 Arid 
P D So OD 
The amel of his late nal being 1 at Windſor 
with the uſual ceremonies, the archbiſhop erowned the 
king with a new form, leſs tedious and mote agfeeable to the 
preſent laws of the land; than the old one that had been in uſe 
and the ſame day a general pardon was granted, with an excep- 
tion only to the duke of Nonxrol x, cardinal Polz, the lord 
CoukrNEVY, and three others. The firſt event of any conſe- 


quence after the coronation, „ was, the fall of the lord chancellor 


now earl of Southampton. Having ſet himſelf at che head 6f 


he bag: to watch the motions of the pro- 


the popiſh party, 
oppoſe with his whole power what- 


tector and his friends, and to 


ever innovations ſhould be attempted in religion. That he might 


leave himſelf therefore at full leiſure for chis purpoſe, he gave 


a commiſſion by his on authority to the maſter of the rolls and 


three maſters in Chancery, to execute his office in the court of 


chancery in as full a manner as tho he himſelf was preſent. '' A 
complaint having been made of this, and the judges having de- 


clared, when it was referred to them by the council, that the 
lord chancellor, giving ſuch a commiſſion, without any war- 
rant from the council, had forfeited his place and was liable 
pleaſure, the ſeals were 


given a bond of four thouſand 


pounds to be 
to all which, after ſGine = * Wind language, he IG, and 


paid upon demand ; 


- owned it to be juſt. | ts 1 8 27 r 
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uneaſineſs to the council, che protector was now reſolved to en- 
large his authority ; ald that the office which he had held hi- 
gents, and under great re- 
given him by letters patent. A warrant 


L | 
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therefore being Higned for ix by [the 


ST, Jonn,. We bea the cuſtody -of che gteat cal till a chancellor 


ſhould be appointed, ſet it to the commiſſien ; dran 4 Probably 


by the protector's own NN, not without" tome l 

f wo ye yielded their authority 0 10 
e till his majeſty 0 cd d be = 2 and 
th of were mixed with the other councellors whom: Ae ap- 
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pointed only. to aſſiſt the regents, when required. The Protector 


was empowered by this Aa. ce to bring any others f into the 
council that he Kr and with ſo many of them as he ſhould 
think fit to exerciſe the whole regal power : but the council could 


do nothing without the advice and conſent of the protector. All 
this was evidently contrary to the late king s will; but as it wa; 


tranſacted with 1 conſent of the majority of the executors, to 


whom the will had given a power to adminiſter the kingdon 
during the minority as they pleaſed, there could be no Objection 
to the. validity of the commiſſion, whatever there might be to 
the ambition of the protector in deſiring this power, and of the 
diſcretion of the executors in yielding it to him. It was neceſ- 


fary to be thus particular, in opening, the ſlate of the court and 


the conſtitution of the government, in the beginning of this 
reign, that the reader might underſtand more clearly what. is to 


follow. I ſhall: now proceed to. ſhew the ſtate of the church, 
and the temper and ts 10 che eccleſiaſticks. 8 


be bd was now 1 * that 3 ſub 3 


under which he was held by HENRY; to whom he cenainh 
| ſubmitted in many things which he himſelf thought wrong, 
either out of a principle of gratitude. and. obedience, . or from 


hopes of winning the king over by it to his own principles, or 
elſe from the timidity of his temper. | In my own opinion his 
ſubmiſſion proceeded from neither of theſe motives ſingly; but 


that there was ſomething of each of them which induced Cxax- 
ER to comply with the late king in the manner he did. But 


be this as it might: he was now delivered. from that ſervitude; 
and the protector being united firmly to him, he was reſolved 
to {et arts a further reformation. The majority of the biſhop 3 


were weak and ignorant men, who underſtood little of relipien 


and valued it {till leſs: but tho they liked the old ſuperſtition 


beſt, becauſe it moſt encouraged ignorance and ſecured their 
wealth and power, yet they intended to ſwim with the ſtream. 
Old LaTiMER was now diſcharged from his impriſonment, and 
lived at Lambeth with the archbiſhop, chuſing rather to live pri- 
vate, and employ himſelf in preaching, than to return again to 
his biſhoprick. One of the firſt things which CRANMER at- 
tempted, Was to win GARDINER, biſhop of Wincheſter, af not 
to aſſiſt him in his deſign of a reformation, at leaſt. not to oppoſe 
him as he had done in the reign preced He was a prelate 
of great abilities, and of no ſmall influence N the favourer 
of the old religion: and from the many com be which he 


had 
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had (hewn to Hu xRT, in things againſt his ; be Lis 
biſhop! might} imagine that his inwand ae tang 725 


In order therefore to parc the way, he opened ſone of 
his deſigns i in confidence to-GBarpiNER; and aſked his advicꝭ on 


a book of Homilies which his grace had prepared: toibe red in 
churches; to Which he had added. Exagatus's: paraphraſe on the 
bew teſtament; as the moſt unexceptionable compoſition of chat 
kind. But the old biſnop, being picqued-at' his mot being one 
of the regents and executam, and imputing thut diſgrabe per- 


haps to CxRN UH whom he Rad meer loved, rejected ache | 


offers which the archbiſhop made him; and wiſifted; us no altera 


tions could be made but in the king's name, thatiall ſhould be 
| But 


kept quiet and no changes attempted: during his / mino 
however, GaRDINER-and:DuxsTaiexcepted, the archbill 
all the prelates: with him, who N learned, and rr 


* 1 
4 
'of 


| weight, We may place the king, young as he was; without 
impropriety at: their head, A the ſeqjuelcof this wien will make 


a bps 
city much beyond his years, he had made à great bee in the 


appear: For tho he was then A etz having 


ſtudy of religion by — care of his preceptors,>who wefe of 


CRanmuR's ſentiments; ind he loved truth n Theſe 
were properly {peaking che perſons,” 2 our earned. church 


as ah calls the reformers. Fe oF tht 


At the hebd) of-tlie-drher! party, we may Kekankbe oeliiicls 


Mizy; the earl of SouTHanevroON late chancellot the biſhops 


TunsTAL, Bownzx and; GARDINER;! with the other 'biſhops who 


were not on the ſide of Crxanmer ; but who-aretobe taken into 


the liſt, on account of the rank they held, rather than for an, 
ſhare they had of parts or learning. The: clergy''of that tine) 
were for the moſt: part fuch as had been bred in\menaſteries-and | 
by che king, und 
the purchaſers of their lands; in order to eaſe themiſelves of the 


religious houſes, and were put into W 


— which were reſerved for the monks and" friars till they 
were otherwiſe provided for! The ꝑrkateſt part of the 
nages were impropriatæd; and the 1 


donative, and the perquiſies which they cou raiſe by maffes 
and other offices. At the ſuppreſſidt of the religious houſes, 
this ſcandalous encroachmeht ——— leftceriti ” 
unredrefled, ta the ſcandal of! religion, am 7. — 0 
the king and his miniſters. The 
being x Ai made ſo very ſmall, that three 
Vor. II. BE I 5 


umbentx ere left byorhe 
abbots to eee. themſelves/with: eh hes; or alittle 


greateſt part ofoghe benefices , 
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afford-a' maintenance for a ſingle clergyman hey e chiefly! ſub. 
ſiſted upon maſſes, trentals, and other 3 of ſuperſtition, 
hich wer ar a vrij low I Price toouthen indeed; a groat for a 
maſs being a great bounty. If therefore theſe perquiſites were 
taken from: them, they would be: ideprived of the beſt part 'of 
their livelihood, and ſo were really lengaged!1 in intereſt againſt a 
reformation: but as they were generally very ignorant; and 
could not oppoſe it with much argument or learning, ſo the lame 
intereſt obliged: them to comply with any thing that was eſtz⸗ 


bliſhed, that they might not forfeit e their whole fubſiſtence; it 


being better to be left with half their income than with none at 


all. In tlieir hearts however they-abhorred every ſtep towards 


a reformation; which, the further it: went, the more it would- 
impoverifh: them ; and they: oppoſed it all that was in their power. 


J had ſome thoughts of ſtopping here, to make a: reflexion on 
the diſadvantage which the church of England has laboured 


under from that time to this, on account of the mean proviſſon 


which is made by law for the greateſt 
as it is a ſubſet of. great conſequence, and muſt either be too 
much abridged, to anſwer my deſign, or elſe it will too much in- 
terrupt the thread of the hiſtory, II ſhall reſerve it for an appen- 


dix to be added to this work, if it pleaſe x S8 1 TOE * to 
1 3 
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The RET Fs will perceive, by. what FEY been ſaid above of the 


two parties, that the papiſts, tho as numerous, yet were far be. | 


hind the reformers in learning and capacity: and as the arch- 


biſhop had the. perverſeneſs of: the:firſt to deal with, ſo it hs. 


not very eaſy for him to reſtrain the impetuoſity and indiſctetions 
of the laſt. The friends of the reformation, ſecing their cauſe 


| ſupported | to the king, by] the protector, and the primate; 


Pr 


thought of nothing but preſſing it forward as faſt as poſſible; 
and were carried by their heat into great diſorders : whereas CMA. 
MER was reſolved to proceed by {low degrees, and to open the 
reaſon of every advance that he made in the reformation, in order 


to conyince the people of the fitneſs of what was done, either to 


prevent any relapſe, | or to beat down any dangerous oppoſition | 
which might be apprehended. The firſt thing which he 8 
about, was, after the method begun by the late king, to ſenek 
viſitors over England with articles and as In an act ok 
parliament which! paſſed; about the latter end of the reigns of 
Hav, he got a clauſe inſerted, which 1 mentioned in its pro- 


= Ow lowing the council of his ſon, whilſt he: was under 
1855 ee FE ä 3 5 1 8 — lr on 2 age, 


part of her miniſters: but 
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ages to ſet out proclamations of the ſame authority with thoſe 


Aach ere made by the King himſelf. The council, therefore, 


availing themſelves of the power given them by act of parliament, 
teſolved to exert it in the reformation of religion. Before the 
viſitation with which they intended to begin the work, 
a letter was ſent in the kin e to all the biſhops, ſuſpending 
their juriſdiction whilſt the viſitation laſted, requiring them to 


preach no here but in their cathedrals, pry forbidding the other 


dergy to! preach without licence except in their own pariſh 
churches. : Ehe deſign of this was to make a diſtinction, be- 
tween ſuch as e! for the reformation of abuſes, and ſuch 

as did not: the one were to be encouraged by licence to 
ries wherever they would, and the other were to be reſtrain- 
ed to their own aN in - Order to prepent their doing any 


1 PPP 
07 de ee Aiken 0 which Cw met ich i in \ hi as. 
fa was the miſerable condition of the parochial clergy, and 


tbe want of able men to [propagate it over England: and tho 
man) projects were thought of for remedying this great abuſe 


of the alienation of the chureh revenues, yet they were all op- 
poſed. ſo powerfully, that there was no hope of Ao any thing 
till the king ſhould come to age, and be able by his authority 
to procure a well proportioned maintenance for the clergy. * Two 
things therefore only remained to be done at preſent ; the one 
was, to draw up a book | of homilies for the infiudtion of the 


people, and to provide them with helps to underſtand the ſerip⸗ 


tures, in order to ſupply the defects of the 


pariſh prieſts: the 


| other Was, to ſelect the moſt eminent preachers they could find 6 


and ſend them over England with the Vifitors, that they might 


inſtruct the people with more authority in the principles of re- 
gion. The book of homilies, which was chiefly compoſed by 


CRRNMERR, Was lncellded principally to explain the method of 
our ſalvation according to the ba. upon which point two. 


extremes, both of them falſe : anc both of them dangerous, had 


at that time divided the world. The greateſt part of the meaner 


fort; conſidered their prieſts as a ſort of cn jurers* or magic 


88 7 


mountebanks: 


pretend to cure diſeaſes; afid the people 


thing to do but to reſign themſelves wholly to chern, rom! A 


buſineſs was done. This was the chief bak and fopp port 8 05 | 
me, was ing to bone ele and: Crrupt e e * 
WEED r _ thuſiaſts, | 
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thyſiaſts, who. thought if they magniſied Curse much, and fe. 
lied on his mexrits and interoeſſion, they coll not periſh, let 
their lives be what they would. A. particular care 

was taken 1 in theſe 1 bog to rectify ſuch trrors; and to tec 
the people, that as on the one ſicde, there wias no ſalvation 


the abſolution of the prieſt ; or thro any wayrbutthe:death'gng 


{ufferings of our ſaviour CHRIST, ſo on the other ſide; chere 
was no ſalvation thro. him, but to ſuch as truly depented, and 
ived according to the rules which he preſeribed in his oſpel. 
eſides this book of homilies, and the bible; it was 5 — 


| ordered there ſhovld be in every church, ERIKS UG s paraphraſe on 


the neyy teſtament tranſlated | into Engliſh, for the inttrudtend 
the leſs learned part of the. TI as well f a re TER 


10 fil ego tiod IT 213 02 | 


he next Ting wm; came wutider the anden 1 = 


council, was, the articles and injunctions which the viſitor 

ſhould be turnithed with. The greateſt part of theſe,” were ſuch 
as CRO ELEL had ordered whilſt he was vice: gerent, andi ſo nerd 
not be repeated, but which had been much neglected ſinoeæ hs 


time; the biſhops having been generally much more careful to 
Te an. e of the ſix articles, than of the injundlion 
publiſhed by this miniſter. To theſe however many new: ones 
were added, to the following purpoſe. That the clergy, and no 
others, ſhould take down ſuch images as they knew to be abuſed 
to ſuperſtition, and in the confeſſions in lent they ſhould ex- 
mine all the people whether they could recite the elements of fe- 
ligion in the Engliſh tangue : That the epiſtle and goſpel at high 


mals, and the firſt and' Eccnd leſſon on every Sunday and Holy- 


day, ſhould be red in Engliſh : That the curates ſthauld often 
viſit the ſick, and 1 them with paſſages out of ſcripture 
in the Engliſh tongue : That there ſhould. be no more proceſ- 


ſions about churches, in order to avoid contention for precedence; 


and that the litanies formerly ſaid in them ſhould be nou⸗ ſaid in 
the choir in beine Te as the hate king ben ordered: bat the 
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neighbours 3 yet the people were to. be to , | that in harveſt tithe 
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were till Fee Rp | ut to ware 970 he's ſip 
1145 beds wich ho oly water, the | ringing of Cv ba 2 of 
candles, for driving away | depils: That all monuments 
* idolatry hog he remo my out. of the Walls or Windows of 
churches, and.th at a alp ould be provided in every church 
for,preaching : That, the people ſhould” be'exhorted to give am, — 
to che poor, as much. more profitable fan what "they formerlyche- f 
towed on ſuperſtitious pil grimages, trentals, and decking of itmiages: 
Wh hat all. patrons, Who, diſpoſed; of their living,” by by fimonizeabb bar- 
gains, ſhould, forteit t ein richt for that urti to the kings FThar the 
book, of homilies ould be red; any tha the Prielte {hould be üſed 
charitably And rexerently, for their office e lake: ' Thele Were thedn- 
F given for the viſitors to diffr bite throw out Very pariſh ; 
and whic dich Were to e obſerved” by the clergy under the paihs of 
- xcOmmupication,. ſequeſtration, 1 4 de iyation,” as the ordi- 
>. * But beds theſe, there 


naries, tho ſhould ver, it to, the 115 "The | 
Were other i injund ent to the 5 8 at they ſhould ſee 
ay 65 and ſhould" — Teach in-their 


the former injungtior . well' blerved,” 
. dioceſes fourſ ci er been th the) V "had''a reaſotiable excuſe 
bor their. Omi jon: Uh it th 55 clia ) ans hould be able to preach 
= the, word of, D,. and; & ſhould" be all ny emplby ed in it: 
= That. they thou] gy of 119 to Z * 5 ſuch We Learned 
- the ſcxiptures, d who B wou 1d ic Age leir dat) in pr act 
ing. the doctrin wah forth 1 175 the 5 0 of! homities; ard if it 


| - was,negkedeed, by any. o 1 1 15 1 e puniſh 
"hem: W hei lege,, by inp be we abe 
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che, good archbiſh N age to Wflat e — * of corrup- 

din and ſuperſh 8 Fo e e degeherated, and 
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mations of the council, having expreſsly ſaved the rights and 
poſſeſſions of the ſubject. But whether the ſtatute made apainſt 
it N oy and the ſtrict and ſolemn oath appointed to be taken 
about it, have effectually delivered our church from this great 
abuſe, I am afraid is not uncertain enough t to be made a queſtion. 
An eccleſiaſtical benefice is now put up to fale, and advertized 
in the public apers, very often with immediate reſignations, 45 
houſes and eſtates are: and they are bought, if not by incum- 
bents themſelves, yet by their parents or relations for them, 42 
a maintenance of ſuch a value ; to be come at perhaps upon | 
eaſier terms than in any other way of life; and many times for 
thoſe who have neither learning nor parts nor virtue enough to 
get their bread in any other. There are ways, I ſuppoſe, of 
evading the law upon theſe occaſions, - as there are upon moſt 
others: but if a patron who ſells, and a parent who buys a 
living, would conſider that there is a charge of ſouls annexed to 
it, and that they are anſwerable for it to Gop, if they put this 
- truſt into ill or improper hands upon ſiniſter confiderations, the 
ale of benefices, or the beſtowing them on men of little merit 
and qualifications, would be more ſeriouſſy laid to heart than 
we have reaſon to think it is. Let me add, that when men enter 
upon this ſacred office, with no other view than to be entitled 
to a benefice which will ſupport them i in caſe and. luxury, with- 
\ out a ſerious ſenſe of the duty which i is annexed to it, the church 
5 | e neceſſarily be disfigured, and the order muſt loſe its influ- 
ence. But there is another injunction which deſerves to be taken 
3 notice of before I go on with the hiſtory; the injunction given 
| i do the biſhops, about conferring orders on none who were un- 
10 learned in the ſeriptures. Had this injunction been well obſerved 
nt f from that time, had holy orders been conferred on none but 
5 thoſe who were well qualified, I do not mean in claſſical or ma- 
1 thematical learning, but in the ſtudies peculiarly adapted to their 
Bf . Profeſſion, in theological ſubjects deduced from the word of Gon, 
in reading, and ſpeaking on thoſe. ſubjects,” gracefully, and ina 
competent knowledge of that word, our younger clergy” would 
40 appear to much greater advantage in the pulpit; and * doc- 
| trines of e would be better underſtood. , 
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i 2th The commits appointed to viſit the cj i xing thus 
14 inſtructed, they were ſent out in Auguſt with great eh, 
| ] at the time when the protector made a warlike expedition into 

9 Scotland with great ſucceſs. The nation Was divided into ſix 


FF circuits, and to every circuit there Was appointed two gentlemen, 
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a civilian, a regiſter and a divine, with a juriſdiction equal to 
whit had been lodged with "CrouwtLr. The change of the 
times, and the inclinations of the court, which were very well 
underſtood, had a great effect upon many of the leading clergy; 3 
and the viſitors met with little or no oppoſition to the homilies 
and injunctions; except from BoNN EA, and GADINER. The 
firſt however rectived the With a Proteſtation, that, if they 
were not contrary to the law of Gop and the ordinances of the 
church, he would, obſerve them : and tho he afterwards with- 
drew this proteſtation | and made an ample ſubmiſſion to the 
council, yet : as a terror to others he was committed priſoner to 
the Fleet. The biſhop of WiINchESTHER was more ſcrupulous ; 
and in a letter to one of the viſitors before they came to him, 
wrote in a ſpirit becoming a Chriſtian and a 5 which does 
him more honour than any thing that I have met with of him 
in our hiſtory, he tells the viſitor, that he intends to behave 
himſelf like a good fubject, and to obey whatever is not repug- 
nant to his duty to Gop, or to the injunctions of an act of par- 


liament: but 7 7 reſent proceedings being againſt law, he hoped 


the council woul 


not put him under the diſagreeable neceſſity 
of proteſting againſt them; which, if they forced the homilies 


and injunctions upon him, he could not decline without ſcandal 
and prevarication. Upon. this he was ſent for to the council, and 
examined what he intended to do when the viſitors ſhould be 
with him. He ſaid that the book of homilies was not only con- 
trary to the book ſet out in the late reign and confirmed by 

= parliament, but that it was alſo contrary” to the word of _ | 
and his conſcience would not permit him to receive it. He ex- 


cepted particularly” to one of the homilies, which excluded cha- 


rity from juſtifying as well as faith ; and he condemned the pa 
| raphraſe « of Erasmus wh 


in many places, both out of ignorance and deſign. Upon the 


Þ was mifrendered! by the — 


whole, he ſaid he would fu 


, hep ſtudy theſe points, and they 


might be aſſured he would obey as far 4 As was conſiſtent with 
Gop's law and the king's *” but refuſing to promiſe abſolutely. to 
ſet forth the homilies and injunctions, he was committed priſoner 

to the Fleet. In a few days after, the archbiſhop, being on a 


viſit to the dean of St. Pxavi's with two or three other biſho ps, 


ſent for GaRDINER thither; where he explained to Him the if 
| bn of that pal 
the paraphraſe 'of ERASHjL¼ s, a8 bels the beſt book for that uſe 
which they could find. Nay CR ad thought it fo exp edient 


lage in the bemily; and apblogized for the uſe of 


to  brin er this e lo had Wr en. and abilities, 
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that he ada an offer of bringing hi m ie the 5 CG 


dil, if he would acquieſeę in the work. the hey La Were e carrying oh, 


But he was mortified ſo much at his, bein ut in fegt 
will, and he thought he had. the ye ſuc 0 Aal i 
in proceeding; contrary to the We chat, : fearing. nothing from 
them, he — not ep 45 Was e back = 
Fleet, 1 071i 5 7 35 Wil 503 03 n | 
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[Whenothe: protector returned from iScotland, - the. b bie Wicke 
wa a letter in his yindication. ,.He had {elec ected yery ab #5 5 
paſſages out of ERASUu s' beet „high 1 were not or ly con- 
trary to ſome-of the homilies, but alſo to the, power of Princes: 
and revs _ his * har 0 0 0 1 Th he the 
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10 to nicks Kinaſe « a 15 in os LT ares 85 0 with 
Le many ſharp reflexions. upon CR NMR ed on keeping cloſe 
to the laws of Gov: and the realm. Lhe Geng s biſhop 
band BoNNER to the Fleet; for not recęiving inſpnctions ap 3 
I king and council Which Were cantrar ee ox lan then in forc 
 Lwas an invaſioncof :liberty and a breach of the confl itution, b 1 
23s not to be uindicated. Becapſe ih,we - ee da low, \that the 
Pproclamations of the eouneil in the. king's. minority were > t0. have 
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imperfect ſtate in which religion was left at the death of Hzxey, 
who had intended to have carried the alterations made in it much 
farther if he had lived: he aſſures the princeſs, that the council 
meant only to promote the glory of Gop, and the honour and 
fafety of the king: and as he imputed her letter to the inſtiga- 
tion of malicious perſons rather than to any defire of her own to 
give them trouble, ſo he hoped ſhe would conſider the matter 


better, with an humble ſpirit, and by the aſſiſtance of the grace 


: of GoD. 


The great foals which had been in the cuſtody of lord St. 


oun from the fall of the earl of SourHAuP TO, was now given 


do lord Rich, a lawyer, and one of the new created barons. At 


the fame time biſhop Tuxs At, a prelate of good parts and 
learning, and of invincible moderation, was diſmiſſed from the 


privy council, He retained his old opinions about religion, and 


could not therefore acquieſce without ſome oppoſition at the 
council table in the deſigns which were carrying on for a further 
reformation ; and it was therefore thought adviſeable to remove 
him. In a few days after, the parliament met according to 
their ſummons; and with a diſpoſition to comply with all that 


the protector ſhould require. For tho many members of both 


houſes were inclined to the doctrines which their late ſovereign 


had eſtabliſhed, yet they were not averſe to any acts which would 


widen the breach ſtill further between Rome and England. The 
affinity that was yet between them, in many points of doctrine 


and worſhip, might make a reconciliation at ſome time or other 


not impracticable; and ſuch a reconciliation, would, in all pro- 


. 3 ability,” deprive them of the eſtates which they had got from 


the church. As for others, whoſe buſineſs it was to make, on 
improve their fortunes --- and many ſuch there will be in every 
parliament---they came determined without doubt to cloſe with 


any reformation which the court intended. But before I give an 


account of their proceedings in this ſeſſions, which related to the 
church, it will be neceſſary to give an account of what was done 


by the convocation, which met the day after the ſitting of 


the parliament, and which occaſioned thoſe acts which paſſed 
Cc ants dior boltomnc 


Alfter the uſual forms at their firſt aſſembling were over, the 


_ convocation was opened by a ſpeech from CRANMER; in which 


he exhorted the clergy to employ themſelves in the ſearch and 
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errors and abuſes ſtill remained in the church which wanted a 0p 


formation, that ſo all the popiſh traſh and innovations might b. 
| thrown out. But the terror of the bloody ſtatute enforcing the 
fix articles made fo great an impreſſion, that it was impoſſible to 
expect any free debate; which occaſioned the repeal of th; 
ſtatute, as we ſhall ſee, in a few days after by the parliament 
The lower houſe of convocation however were not idle, in thoſe 
points in which they could move with ſafety. They ſent thei 
prolocutor with a petition to the upper houſe; in which the, 
moved, that the commiſſion of thirty two perſons for reforming 
the eccleſiaſtical laws, purſuant to an act which paſſed in the late 
reign, might be revived ; that what the biſhops and divines had 


done, by order of convocation, in reviewing and correRting the 


offices for divine ſervice, might be laid before the houſe; tha 


the rigour of the ſtatute for payment of firſt fruits might be 
abated ; and that according to the ancient cuſtom of the nation 
and the tenour of the biſhops writ to parliament from the ki 

the inferior clergy might be admitted again into the houſe of 
commons; or at leaſt that no bills relating to religion, the 
perſons, eſtates, or juriſdiction of the clergy, might paſs without 
their flere; V ĩ OD Often CO Teen 


At whatever time the commons firſt took their ſeat in parlia- 


ment, it may be proved with ſufficient clearneſs from many 
| paſſages in this hiſtory, that at the ſame time the inferior cle 
fate as members, a1 enjoyed the ſame rights and liberties. In 


the twenty firſt year of EpwarD the firſt, when the writ was 


firſt iſſued to the ſheriff of each county to return a certain num- 


ber of knights, citizens, and burgeſſes; by another writ, to the 
biſhop, called the © premunientes,” the proctors of the inferior 
clergy were likewiſe ſummoned to parliament, for the ſame pur- 


poſes, and ſometimes in the ſame words. But the inferior clergy 


thought it a grievance, becauſe of the coſt and trouble of ſuch 
attendance ; and taking all excuſable | 
according to their ſummons, by degrees they brought all their 


grant to be made in convocation. The kings, whoſe deſign in 
| m 


moning them to parliament was only to get aids of them, 


complied with their humour; never regarding whether they | 


obeyed their writs by coming to parliament, fince they met, and 
ſupplied their neceſſities, in convocation. Thus about the reign 
of HeNnxy the ſixth, the clergy diſcontinuing wholly to attend 
in parliament, they are now by diſuſe abſolutely excluded; tho 


they are ſtill expreſly mentioned in the premunitory clauſes of 


be 
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-unities to decline it 
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the biſhops writs, purſuant to ancient uſage, It is no wonder 
therefore, that ſince the extreme of raiſing the eccleſiaſtical 
power too high, in the times of popery, had produced another 
extreme in the preſent age of depreſſing it too low, that the 
clergy ſhould deſire now to be put in the ſame ſtate they were, 
before they were ſeparated from the parliament ; or at leaſt, that 
alterations and affairs of religion ſhould not be determined with- 
out conſulting them. But this was moved without effect: and 
from hence may be learnt the dangerous tendency of ill prece- 
. dents to ſupercede an original right, I muſt now return to the 
parliament. | a 


The archbiſhop having repreſented to the council, how un- 
fafe it was for the clergy, even in convocation, to deliver any 
opinions in the ſubject of religion whilſt the law of the fix ar- 
ticles continued in force, a bill was brought into the houſe of 
lords, which afterwards paſſed with the royal aſſent, five biſhops 
only proteſting againſt it, to repeal all the laws relating to treaſon 
which were not in the act of the twenty fifth of Epwasrd the 
third; the two ſtatutes againſt the Lollards ; the law of the fix 
articles, with the ſubſequent laws which were to explain it; all 
the acts in the late reign relating to felony ; and all thoſe which 
made the proclamations of the king of equal authority with acts 
of parliament. Beſides the repeal of theſe ſtatutes, it was like- 
wiſe enacted by this bill, that all who denied the king's ſupre- 
macy, or aſſerted the pope's in words, ſhould forfeit their goods 
and chattels for the firſt offence and ſuffer impriſonment during 
the king's pleaſure, for the ſecond offence ſhould ſuffer the pains of 
premunire, and for the third be attainted of high treaſon; but 
the accuſation was to be within a month after the words were 
ſpoken. An endeavour to deprive the king of his eſtate or 
title, particularly of his ſupremacy, and to confer them on any 
other, by writing, printing or any overtact or deed, was declared 
treaſon ; and it any of the heirs of the crown ſhould uſurp upon 
mother, or endeavour to break the ſucceſſion of the crown, they 

were adjudged guilty of high treaſon. By the repeal of the 
many ſtatutes in the former part of this bill, the ſubjects were 
delivered from the greateſt part of their fears, which the go- 
vernment in the late reign had held them in; and as Hengy 
had procured an act to empower his ſon to annull by his letters 
patents as tho they had never been, whatever laws had been madz 
before he was twenty four years of age, ſo this was likewiſe al- 
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tered, by giving him a power to annull them only for the future, 
and not to make them void from the beginning. 


The next bill of a public nature concerned the ſacrament: 
which, thro an intemperate zeal againft popery, had been bur. 
leſqued with licentious merriment. It was therefore enacted 
that whoſoever ſhould deprave, deſpiſe, or condemn the holy facra- 
ment by any contemptuous words, or in any other way, was to 
ſuffer fine and impriſonment at the king's pleaſure : and as it 


was more agreeable to the firſt inſtitution of CHRIST, and the 


primitive practiſe of the church, that the ſacrament ſhould be 
given in both the kinds of bread and wine, and that the people 
' ſhould receive with the prieſt, than that the prieſt ſhould receive 
alone, it was enacted likewiſe, that it ſhould be commonly given 
in both kinds, except neceſſity required it otherwiſe ; and that 
an exhortation ſhould be red to the people the day before every 
facrament to prepare themſelves for it, and the prieſts were not 
without a lawful cauſe to deny it to any who humbly aſked it. 
This was an act of great conſequence, as it reformed two abuſes 
which had crept into the church, In the firſt inſtitution, it is 
plain that our Saviour CHRIST bid all drink of the cup; his diſ- 
ciples all drank of it accordingly, and St. Paul directed every 
one to examine himſelf © that he might eat of that bread, and 
drink of that cup.” In this practice the church continued for 
many ages, till the belief of the corporal preſence of CHRIS 
became a prevailing notion; and then the keeping and carrying 
about the cup in proceſſion being found inconvenient, ſome be- 
gan to lay it aſide. The bread for a great while was given dipt 
in the cup to repreſent a bleeding Saviour, as it is in the Greek 
church at preſent : but it being believed that CHRIST was in every 
crumb of bread, it was thought unneceſſary to give the facra- 
ment in both kinds, and the cup was ordered to be witheld from 
lay communicants. The other abuſe which this act redreſſed 
was that of private maſſes. At the firſt inſtitution, the ſacra- 
ment was underſtood as a communion of the body and blood of 


Cnalsr, of which many were to be partakers: and whilſt the 


fervour of devotion laſted, it was thought a ſcandalous thing, 
if any came to church, and did not ſtay to partake of theſe holy 


myſteries, which were then always celebrated at public worſhip. 


But this zeal did not continue longer than the fifth century : it 
being a cuſtom however, during the poverty of the church, to 
make oblations before the. ſacrament, out of which the clergy 
were maintained, the prieſt had a defire the oblations ſhould be 

con- 
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continued ; and ſo by perſuading the laity to come to the ſa- 
crament and give the oblations, tho they did not communicate, 


in proceſs of time they were made to believe, that the prieſts 


received in behalf of the whole people. But this was not all. 
The facrament being the commemoration of CHRIS T's facrifice 
on the croſs, and ſo . figure of ſpeech being called a ſacri- 


fice, the people were taught to imagine, that the conſecration 


and conſuming of the elements by the prieſt was an action ex- 


piatory of itſelf, and that both for the dead and living. Hence 


aroſe that infinite number of maſſes in the church of Rome; 


maſſes ſor ſaints, for ſouls, for rain, for health, for any parti- 


cular bleſſing, and indeed for all the accidents of human life, 


which were diſtinguiſhed only by the variation of a collect. But 


this whole trade of maſſing was now removed, and five biſhops 
only proteſted againſt the act. Logs 17 


The next bill which was offered in this ſeſſions of parliament, 
and which paſſed into a law, was to ſet aſide the choice of 


biſhops by Conge d' elire; and to direct all the proceſſes in the 
ſpiritual courts, excepting the archbiſhop's, to be carried on for 


the future, not in the name of the biſhops, but of the king, 
and to be ſealed with his ſeal. It has already been obſerved, in 
the former part of this hiſtory, how biſhops at firſt were choſen 


and ordained by the other biſhops in the countries where they 


lived, and how this method came to be altered, and the princes 


to get the diſpoſal of the ſees. But the popes filling the world 


with complaints of fimony, and of enſlaving churchmen to 


court intereſts, it was agreed that biſhops ſhould be elected by 
th 


ever it continued in the time of HENRY, but in a manner that 
made the election by the canons little more than mockery : it 


was now therefore thought a more ingenuous way of proceeding, » 
tor the king to nomfnate a biſhop directly by his letters patents, 


rather than under the pretence of an election that was involun- 


tary, Strange that it ſhould have reverted, and been permitted 


to continue, in the old abſurd channel of a Conge d' elire, to 
the preſent day] As to the other branch of the act, about re- 


quiring all the proceſſes of eccleſiaſtical courts to be in the kings 


name, it was thought no invaſion of the ſacred function and of 
the epiſcopal juriſdiction, that all the cauſes relating to wills and 
marriages which were matters of a mixed nature, ſhould be 
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ne canons of cathedral churches, to be confirmed at Rome: in 
wich elections, ſometimes the princes, and ſometimes the popes, 
and very ſeldom the chapter, had the nomination. Thus how- 
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tried in the king's name, and by his authority. But that ex. 
communication, Which belongs only to ſpiritual cognizance, and 
ought to have been reſerved therefore to the biſhop with the 
aſiRance of his clergy, was {till the cenſure of theſe courts, 
when the juriſdiction was in lay hands under royal commiſſion 
is unaccountable. Biſhop Burner indeed tells us, that the 
canoniſts had ſo confounded all the anciènt rules about the go 
vernment of the church, that the reformers being called away 
by more preſſing gone: there was not that care taken of 
this affair which the nature of it required. To this I ſhall add, 
that the neglect of reſtoring | the former als of excommunica- 
tion to the biſhops, is not to be underſtood as an evidence of the 
Tenſe of the reformers on this article, becauſe a general review 
was going forward at that time, in order to lay down an uni- 


form ſyſtem of eccleſiaſtical policy; and in this ſyſtem a regu. 


lation was propoſed againſt the miſuſe of excommunication. 


But the execution of this plan was prevented by king EDWaRD's 


death: © and theſe errors or overſights in the firſt concoction, 
ſays our learned church hiſtorian, © have by a continuance grown 
« fince into ſo formed a ſtrength, that it is much caſier to diſ- 
& cover what is amils, than to know how to rectity it.” 


The next act of this Cons was chiefly levelled againſt the 


monks and friars; who went about the country, and would en- 
gage in no employment. Their idleneſs was not only unpro- 


fitable to the ſtate, but they every where alienated the minds of 
the people from the government ; perſuading them that the na- 


tion would never be well ſettled till they were reſtored again to 
their houſes. Many of them came to London very frequently, | 


on pretence of ſuing for their penſions ; and as they were very 


ill paid at that time it might not be a pretence only, but a caſe 


of neceſlity ſometimes. To prevent this however a proclama- 


tion was ſet forth, requiring them to ſtay in the places where 


they lived, and to ſend up a certificate to the court of augmen- 
tations, 6h ſhould give order thereupon fdr their conſtant pay- 
ment. - But as this was not thought ſufficient to reſtrain their 


travelling, the a& above mentioned was paſſed in three monthz 


aſter, requiring that all who ſhould loiter without work, or 
without offering themſelves to work, for three days together, 


ſhould be ſeized on: whoſoever preſented them to a juſtice of 
the peace was to have them adjudged to be his ſlaves for two 


years, and they were to be marked with the letter V. for vaga- 
bond, on the breaſt, with an hot iron. A law of this ſeverity, 


in 


. 


3 
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in a country like England, where ſlavery ſeems inconſiſtent with 
the liberties of the people, and eſpecially againſt men who had had 
a liberal education, who had been lately thrown out of plentiful 
eſtates, and were many of them men of learning and condition, 
muſt neceſſarily be much cenſured. On the other hand it muſt 
be faid, that extreme diſeaſes require extreme remedies : and if 


people will preſer idleneſs and loitering to an honeſt employment, 


and inſtead of ſerving the ſtate will caball againſt it and foment 
ſedition, ſuch a puniſhment as this was not unneceſſary. The 


act however was never executed with rigour, and another parlia- 


ment repealed it. 


The laſt act of this ſeſſion with which this hiſtory is concerned, 
is the act which gave the chantries, colleges, and chapels, not 
poſſeſſed by the late King, with all their jewels, plate, ornaments, 
and moveables, and all the revenues belonging to any church, 
for anniverſaries, obits, and lights, to his preſent majeſty ; that 


they may be converted to the maintenance of grammar ſchools, 


or preachers, and for the encreaſe of vicarages. When this bill 


was brought into the houſe of lords, it was much oppoſed by 


CranMeR, and all the popiſh biſhops, on very different motives. 


The archbiſhop had ſeen with a great deal of concern, how 
much the clergy were impoveriſhed by the fale of the impropria- 
tions, which at the diſſolution of the abbies, ought in good ſenſe 

and equity to have returned into the church: and there was no 


probable way remaining for their ſupport, but to ſave theſe en- 
dowments till the king was of age. His grace was perſuaded, 
irom the pious diſpoſition of the young prince, that he might be 


prevailed upon to beſtow them all upon the parochial clergy, 
whoſe condition was ſcandalouſly mean and wretched : and he 


inſiſted therefore ſtrenuouily, that the diſſolution of theſe foun- 
dations ſhould be delayed, that the eſtates might not be alienated, 
nor the treaſure ariſing , theſe endowments waſted. But 
the courtiers who puſhed the bill were ſwayed by far different 
motives from theſe of Cranmer, The late king's executors had 
his debts to pay; and what was of much more moment to them, 


they wanted eilates to their new titles, and had no other way of 
latisfying their pretenſions, than by ſeizing the opportunity and 


luring theſe lands amongſt them, whilſt the government was in 


their hands. The bill therefore paſſed; the archbiſhop, and 


Feen biſhops, proteſting againſt it. Aſter this came a general 


* 


pardon, except to the priſoners then in the Tower, which brought 


diſcharged 


GRDINER out of the Fleet, and from whence BoNNER had been 
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diſcharged before the ſeſſions of parliament. Let us now return 
to the convocation. 


As ſoon as the archbiſhop had procured the act for repealing 
the law of the fix articles, he promoted a declaration on receiy. 
ing the communion in both kinds among the biſhops, and ſent 
it down to the lower houſe, to which the prolocutor and ſeveral 
others ſet their hands; and which was afterwards agreed to una. 
nimouſly when fixty four members were preſent. In a few days 
after, a propoſition was offered them for annulling all laws 


canons forbidding marriage, upon any vow of prieſthood, chaſtity 


or widowhood, which was agreed to by a vaſt majority; and a 


committee was named to draw the form of an act for the mar- 
Triage of the clergy, which had only fourteen members againſt 


it; ſeveral of whom afterwards took the advantage of the ad 
and married, whilſt many who promoted it remained ſingle. 
The good archbiſhop went on labouring and writing in order to 
root up the ſuperſtition, and to remove the prejudices, of his 
countrymen : but he was oppoſed in his deſign by many, eſpe- 
cially in the univerſities, where they adhered to the old doc- 
trines with ſo much obſtinacy as not to permit any public dil- 
putation upon thoſe points. However under all this oppoſition, 
and even under perſonal infolence and abuſe, the ſpirit ot 


_ Cranwer breathed nothing but gentleneſs and perſuaſion, ac- 


cording to his example whoſe faith he taught: and when it wa 
obſerved to him, that if his opponents were clothed with the 
power which he then poſſeſſed they would ſhew his grace no fi- 
vour, he replied with the piety of a true Chriſtian, “ well, it 
« Gop ſo provide, we mult abide it. 3-4 T 


Having given the reader a view of what was done in this ſeſ- 
ſions by the parliament and convocatipn in church affairs, and 
which concluded the year fifteen hundred and forty ſeven, | 
ſhall now lay before him the acts of the privy council, where the 
archbiſhop moved with leſs reſtraint. The king's general pardon 
of all who were not in the Tower, having ſet Gazpinzz at l- 
berty, as I have ſaid, he was brought before the council; where 


he was defired to declare whether he would receive the homilics 


and injunctions, and the doctrine to be ſet forth from time to 
time by the king and clergy of the realm. He affured them that 
he ſhould conform himſelf as the other biſhops did, and excepted 
only to the homily of juſtification, which in the end he com- 
plicd with likewiſe. Thus he went home to his dioceſe ; where 
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tho he paid ſuch an outward ſubmiſſion to what was ordered, 
that it was not eaſy to take any hold of him, eſpecially fince the 
power of the council was ſo much abridged by the late repealing 
act, yet it was viſible that in his heart he abhorred all the mo- 
tions to a reformation, and that he had a particular malignity againſt 
CRANMER. But the oppoſition of prelate againſt prelate was not — 
the greateſt bar to the deſigns which were then in hand. There 1 
was ſo great a contradiction in the ſermons throughout the king- '1 
dom, ſome contending for all the ſuperſtitious rites which yet 
remained, and others aſſaulting them with the ſame heat and | 
zeal, that the people, eſpecially in and about London, were i 
greatly diſtracted in their ſentiments on this ſubject. The cere- | 
* monies of Candlemaſs, and the obſervation of 'Lent, with the 
EZ rites uſed on Palm Sunday, Good Friday, and Eaſter day, were 
no approaching. On the one fide, theſe were condemned as I 
> ſuperſtitious additions to the worſhip of Gop, invented in the Wl 
dark ages, when an outward pageantry was the chief thing con- ; 
ſidered, as a means to invite the Heathens into the Chriſtian 
church. On the other fide, the good uſe of theſe things at 
= preſent was much enlarged on; and till they were aboliſhed by 
E the king's authority, it was inſiſted that they ought to be till 
= obſerved. The truth is, the common people in town and coun- 
try---and it has always been the ſame in every age and nation--- 
were fond of all the pomp and ſolemnity of proceſſions, ſhews, 
and magnificent habits; and thought it a dull buſineſs to come 
to church in order only to hear ſermons and ſay their prayers in 
a ſerious way, without any thing to affect and pleaſe their ſenſes. 
But the grave and underſtanding men, who looked on all this 
glare and tinſel as of the ſame kind with the Pagan ſhews and 
feſtivities for their Gods, and judging it contrary and pernicious 
to the plainneſs and ſimplicity of the Chriſtian inſtitution, laid 
out all their zeal to get it aboliſned. It was at laſt ſo effectually 
remonſtrated againſt by CRANMERR to the council, that he pro- 
cured an order for ſuppreſſing the uſe of candles, aſhes, and 
palms on the uſual days, which he ſent to Bonnzs, as dean of 
the college of biſhops in the province of Canterbury, to tranſmit 
to the other biſhops. As BoNNER had no inclination to ſervices 
of this kind, and yet could not decline them without entangling 
himſelf and falling under cenſure, fo he ventured only to demur 3 4 
a little to the execution of his orders: upon which the archbiſhop — "= 
writ another letter, to remind him that it was not ſo much his bl. 
grace's order as the order of the privy council, and that it was 
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not inconſiſtent, as the biſhop it ſeems objected, with a oabels. | 


mation that followed it in a few days. 


In order to prevent fo much claſhing and contradiction in the 
ſeveral churches, as well as to check the heat and indiſcretion of 
the vulgar who were friends to the reformation, a proclamation 
was iſſued againſt ſuch as ſhould raſhly innovate or perſuade the 
people from any of the old accuſtomed rites, which the arch. 
biſhop did not certify in the king's name to be laid afide : and 
whoſoever ſhould preach, except in his own pariſh, without a 
licence from the king, or his viſitors, from the archbiſhop of 
CANTERBURY, or the biſhop of the dioceſe, were to be imyr. 
ſoned till order was given for their puniſhment. If one pany 
objected, that the council continued to ſend out their proclama. 
tions with arbitrary puniſhments, tho the a& which gave then 
authority was now repealed, it was anſwered by the other party, 
that the king by his ſupremacy might ſtill make new orders in 
what concerned the church, and inflict a puniſhment on thoſe 
who ſhould tranſgreſs them. This however was much queſtioned, 
and I believe, not without reaſon ;3 but the proclamations were 


ſubmitted to univerſally thro fear. 


Before this order could circulate in the remoter parts of the 
kingdom, the council ſent a letter to the archbiſhop, in order to 


make a change that was ſtill more conſiderable than what had 


been yet attempted. The reader muſt remember; that there 
had been an injunction in the reign of HENRY, to remove all the 
images that had been abuſed to ſuperſtition. But ſome people 
were ſo bigotted, that this abuſe was not thought a ſufficient 
motive to part with the images out of their churches; and in 
other places the fact had been conteſted, which had occafioned 
many diſputes, and much animoſity among ſeveral people. The 
council having been informed of the great diſturbance which this 
affair had occaſioned, which if permitted to continue might be 
of dangerous conſequence to the ſtate, required the archbiſhop 
to remove them all without exception in his own dioceſs, with 
as much expedition and quietneſs as was poſſible, and to cauſe 
it to be done in the ſame manner by all the biſhops within his 
province. It is moſt probable that the ſame injunction was ent 
to the biſhop of Yorx, tho the letter to CxAxM is ftill extant 
and we have no mention made of the other province by any 
church hiſtorian. About the ſame time there were orders given, 
that all the rich ſhrines, with the plate and ornaments belonging 

4 to 


to them, ſhould be brought into the king's uſe, and the clothes 
which covered them ſhould be diſtributed among the poor. In 
this manner the churches were emptied of all the ſtatues and 
pictures, which had for many ages been the obje& of the pub- 
lic worſhip of the ignorant and ſuperſtitious, | 


biſhops and fx divines, were commanded by the king and coun- 
cil, to examine all the offices of the church, and to conſider 
| how far any of them ſtood in need of a reformation. They 
began with the facrament of the Lozp's ſupper, as the chief 
ſymbol of communion among Chriſtians, and deſerving their 
greateſt care : and in this they obſerved the method uſed in the 
former reign, which was to break the ſubje& into ſeveral queſ- 
tions, to each of which the commiſſioners were to give their ſe- 
veral anſwers in writing. Many of theſe papers, in the confu- 
ſions which followed under Mary, were deſtroyed, or loſt : but 


_ 
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pending their opinions probably till they had conſidered the mat- 
ter further: and from this paper it is evident, how the biſhops 
in general were addicted to the old ſuperſtition, and how few 
of them agreed in all the queſtions with the archbiſhop. 


There is no part of chriſtian worſhip, it is certain, that has 
the ſacrament of the Lonp's ſupper. The firſt inſtitution of it 


_ expreſſion, © This is my body,” there is nothing which can give 
any colour to the corruptions and falſe gloſſes which have been 
obtruded into it. We are not therefore to look into the inſtitu- 
tion for the original and the progreſs of theſe corruptions : we 
are obliged to hiftory for an account of theſe inventions of men, 
which have disfigured the word of Gop. Whilſt the primitive 
Chriſtians retained their original fimplicity, they retained this 


and they adopted many rites into their worſhip, in order to draw 
tne Gentiles more cafily into their own belief, ſo they brought 
into this ſolemnity an imitation of the Pagan myſteries; which 
the prieſts concealed with difficult and obſcure wards, and dreſſed 
up with pomp and ſhew, in order to ſupport their own eſteem 
with the people, Theſe ſuperſtitious follies were afterwards much 


The latter end of this winter, a committee of eighteen 


there is one ſet remaining in which ſome of the committee an- 
ſwered all the queſtions, and others only a few of them ; ſuſ- 


been more abuſed by fome, and miſunderſtood by others, than 


in the goſpels is ſo plain and ſimple, that except the figurative 


inftitution in its original purity. But as their number increaſed, | 


unproved by thoſe who had more artifice than truth and zeal ; 


and 
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266 THEECCLESIASTICAL Boox XII. 
and when the emperors turned Chriſtians, much of the wealth 
which they were maſters of was brought into the church, and 
applied to theſe pompous fopperies. The church however was 
not ſo univerſally corrupted, till the Goths and Vandals and 
other barbarous nations broke in upon it, and divided the ey. 
pire into many kingdoms ; when theſe rude and ignorant con- 
querors extinguiſhed learning univerſally, and, being wholly 
given to ſenſible things, introduced a groſs ſuperſtition unknowy 
to former ages. The belief of the corporal preſence was built 
upon this ignorance ; and all the dullneſs of the prieſts, and the 
riches of the people, were employed to magnify it with as much 
pomp as poſſible. The veſſels and garments uſed about the eu- 
chariſt were conſecrated and anointed with much devotion : and 
the whole office was not only in an unknown language, but a 
great part of it was whiſpered privately, in order to make it 
appear more like an extraordinary charm. The words of con- 
ſecration particularly were not to be heard, that it might be ſui- 
table to a change upon it which was not to be ſeen : the prief 
was not to approach it but after a certain number of bowingy, 
croſſings, and kiſſings of the altar; and all the time he went 
thro the office, the people were only now and then addreſſed 
with a ſhort bleſſing, © The Loxp be with you,” and even that 
in a language which they did not underſtand. When the ele- 
ments were conſecrated with all this folemn farce, the bread was 
lifted up, and the people worſhipped it, in the ſame manner as 
they would have worſhipped CurisT if he had appeared to 
them in the clouds. But this was not all: it was often expoſed 
on the altar, and carried about in proceſſions, with flambeaux 
borne before it by people of the firſt rank ; the prieſt who carried 
it being covered with a rich and pompous canopy. In ſhort it 
was applied to almoſt all other ends but the true original end of a 
commemoration and communion of the death of CHRIST: it 
was thought effectual againſt all the accidents of life, of a public, 
and private nature; and that the prieſts might loſe no advantage 
that could be made, the people were taught to believe the mals 
was effectual for the dead. Indeed the trentalls, which was a 
method of delivering ſouls out of purgatory by ſaying thirty 
maſſes a year, was one of the moſt profitable branches of their 
ſuperſtition: and as it was obſerved that men were generally in 
a better humour on the anniverſaries of their birth days, wedding 
days, or other happy accidents of their lives, and more eaſi) 
diſpoſed to confer a favour, ſo they ſeem to have taken up the 
fame idea of the divinity. It was therefore ordered, that - 
trentalls 
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trentalls ſhould be performed on the chief feſtivities; hoping that 
theſe days would be the © mollia tempora, when Gop, and 
Curr, and the bleſſed virgin, would be of eafier acceſs, and 
more ready to grant their prayers. Nay what was ſtill more ab- 
ſurd and unaccountable, if any thing can be more fo than what 
has been faid already, there were maſſes on the ſaints days, in 
which they prayed that the faint, for whoſe honour theſe obla- 
tions were ſolemnly offered, would by his merits procure them 
to be accepted, and that the facrifice might bring to them a 
greater indulgence on account of his interceſſion. 4 It would be 
tedious to relate all the pieces of ridiculous pageantry which were 


maſſes were then applied. Whoſoever will give himſelf the 


by the name of the « Miſſal after the uſe of Sarum,” will be 


E crament ſtood in need of a reformation. 


The firſt ſtep which was therefore taken by the committee of 


to true religion: but in this they obſerved a temper, not to ſhock 


alter every thing that was neceſſary. The office of the maſs 
was ſtill left; and the exhortation, confeſſion, abſolution, and 


then to the people with theſe words; © the body of our Loxp 
« Jxsus CurIsT which was given for thee, preſerve thy body 
e unto everlaſting life; and the blood of our LoxůU u Ixsus 
4 CHRIST which was ſhed for thee, preſerve thy ſoul unto ever- 


tion were diſmiſſed with a bleſſing. The bread was to be the 
ſame with that formerly uſed, and the people were to be taught, 


ſmall or great, but that in each of them they received the whole 
body of CnrisT ; and there was to be no elevation throwout the 
whole. In the exhortation which was to be red the day before 
the communion, which was much like that which we now uſe, 
it was added after the advice about confeſſion, that fuch as deſired 


ſatisfied with a general confeſſion to Gov, and that thoſe who 
Vor. II. B rr _uſed 


uſed on this occaſion, and the ſeveral forts of purpoſes to which 
trouble to conſult the maſs book moſt uſed in England, known 


convinced that there is no exaggeration in this account: and from 
hence the reader will underſtand, how many things in the ſa- 


biſhops and divines was to aboliſh theſe corruptions ſo pernicious 
thoſe too much who retained their prejudices; and ſo did not 


ſentences out of the ſcripture, almoſt all the ſame as we now 
uſe, were. added to make it a communion. Aﬀter this, the 
euchariſt was to be given in both kinds, to the clergy firſt, and 


« lafting life.” When the whole was finiſhed, the congrega- 


that there was no difference in the quantity they received whether 


to make auricular confeſſion, ſhould not cenſure thoſe who were 
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262 THE ECCLESIASTICAL Boos XII 
uſed only ſuch a general confeſſion ſhould not be offended with 
thoſe who made auricular confeſſion to the prieſt, but that al 
{ſhould obſerve the rule of charity. 


The office being thus finiſhed, and approved by the privy 
council, was ſet forth with a proclamation in the name of the 
king; reciting, that the parliament having enacted the com- 
munion to be given in both kinds to the people, it was now or- 
dered to be given in the form which had been drawn up; which 
all the ſubjects were required to obey with reverence and uni- 
formity, that his majeſty might be encouraged to proceed in the 
reformation, which he intended by the help of Gop to bring to 
effect. They were likewiſe injoined to wait the public direction, 
and to aſſure themſelves of the King's zeal and diligence in re- 


dreſſing what was neceilary in due time. To make the dero. 


tions of the people uniform, a ſufficient number of copies of 


this office were ſent to all the biſhops of England, with a letter 


from the council drawn by CranmER, requiring them to {end 
one to every pariſh in their dioceſe, with ſuch diligence, as that 
the clergy might have time to inſtruct themſelves for the diſtribu- 
tion of the communion, according to the order of this book be- 


fore the Eaſter following. The zealots of the old religion were 


much offended to find confeſſion left thus indifferent in this 


office, and a general confeſſion introduced : with which they ap- 


prchended, not unreaſonably, that the people would be content. 


As ſecret confeſſion and private penance had worn out the pri- 
mitive practiſe of public cenſures, ſo to let that lie unreſtored, 


and yet to let confeſſion wear out, it was ſaid, was to diſcharge 


the world of all outward reſtraints, and ſo to throw up that pow- 


er of binding and looſing, which ought to take place chieily in 


admitting them to the ſacrament. This, by the other fide, 


was confeſſed to be a great defect; and many endeavours were uſed 
to retrieve it, tho without any ſucceſs. The total diſuſe of al 
public cenſure, but what had been corrupted by the canoniſts, 
had made the nation ſo unacquainted with it, that without the 
effectual concurrence of the civil authority they could not recover 
it. It was acknowledged to be a grea: diſorder in the church; 
yet as they could not keep up the neceſſity of private confeſſion, 


which was not commanded in the goſpel, ſo the generality of 


the clergy, being addicted to ſuperſtition, whoſe chief influence 
with the people was by means of ſecret practiſes in confeſſion, 


it was judged neceſſary to leave it free, and to order in the room of | 


it a general confeſſion and abſolution in the church. Many dil- 


liked | 
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CENT. XI. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 263 
liked a deprecatory form of abſolution, praying that Gop would 
abſolve; but theſe were told that the abſolution given by the 

rieſt in his own name, was a late invention to raiſe their power, 
and fignified nothing diſtinct from thoſe other forms which were 
anciently uſed in the church. Others cenſured the words of diſ- 
tribution, by which the bread was appropriated to the body, and the 
blood of CHRIS to the foul; and they were ſoon after altered by 


the archbiſhop. 


Notwithſtanding the difference of opinions about the maſs, 
the new office of the communion was received and ſubmitted to 
all over England without any oppoſition. But many complaints 
being made of GARDINERR's diſaffection to the reformation he 


was brought again before the council; where he denied moſt of 
the facts which were alledged againſt him, and offered to explain 
himſelf openly in a ſermon before the king. The protector 


eſſed him not to meddle in matters not yet determined, parti- 


cularly with the preſence of CHRIS in the ſacrament; and that 
he would affert the king's power tho he was under age, and the 


authority of his council. For the clergy began at that time ge- 


nerally to ſay, that tho they acknowledged the king's ſupremacy 
yet they would not yield it to the council, and ſeemed to place 


it in ſome extraordinary grace conferred on the king by the 
anointing in the coronation. The protector deſired GaRDINER 


therefore to declare himſelf in theſe points in order to his purga- 


tion. But the biſhop it ſeems did not take the protector for his 
ordinary in theſe affairs; and tho he inveighed in his ſermon 
againſt the pope's ſupremacy as juſtly aboliſhed, and aſſerted the 
ſupremacy of the king in the church of England, yet he faid 


nothing of the council, nor of the king's power in his minority. 


| He juſtified the ſuppreſſion of monaſteries and chantries ; he 
thought images might have been well uſed, but yet they might 
be well taken away: he approved of the ſacrament in both 


kinds, and of the taking away the maſſes ſatisfactory, and had 
no objection to the new order for the communion ſervice : but 
aſſerting largely the real preſence of our Saviour in the ſacrament, 


a great noiſe was made by the hot and bigotted rabble on both 


fides, which was faid to be a ſtirring up of ſedition ; and upon 
that he was ſent to the Tower. Here is a ſecond inſtance of 
the arbitrary power exerciſed by the council againſt law and 


Juſtice in the impriſonment of this prelate : and as all violent 


courſes will ever do, it rather weakened than ſtrengthened thoſe 
who were-moſt concerned in it: but as he was generally much 
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264 THE ECCLESIASTICAL Boox XII 
diſliked, they were not ſo much cenſured as they would haye 


been, if they had allen on a more acceptable man. 


About this time was publiſhed a ſhort inſtruction for children 
and young people, in the form of a catechiſm, by the arch- 
biſhop, dedicated to the king. Whether it was wholly the work 


of CRANMER, as biſhop Burnet tells us, or whether he only | 


tranſlated it, as ST RV PE affirms, is not very material. In the 
title to the preface, it is ſaid to be © overſeen and corrected þy 
« the archbiſhop.;” and there are ſome 'paſlages in it, which 
ſeem to lie croſs to ſome of Cranwer's ſentiments. It is herein 
ſhewn that the excuſes which the papiſts had made for image, 


were no other than what the Heathens had brought for their 


idolatry. Beſides the two facraments, the power of reconciling 
ſinners to Gop is aſſerted as a third. There is likewiſe in it a full 
acknowledgment of the divine inſtitution of biſhops and prieſts; 
and the people are exhorted to diſcover the ſtate of their fouls in 
conſeſſion to their paſtors, But all theſe proviſions were deſigned 
only to pave the way to a much greater work that the fame com- 


mittee were preparing, who had ſet forth the communion, which 


was the entire reformation of the whole liturgy ; that there might 


be an uniformity in the worſhip of Gop all over the nation, 
without the ſeveral uſes of York, and Sarum, Bangor, Hereford, 


and Lincoln, into which before it had been cantoned. The 
worſhip of Gop, in the primitive times, was plain and ſimple 
like the goſpel ; but when ſuperſtition had infected the church, 
theſe forms were thought too naked, unleſs they were put under 
more artificial rules, and dreſſed up with pomp and ceremony, 
GreGory the great was the firſt who took church muſick under 
his care, and he alſo put the liturgies in a more regular method 
than they had formerly been in : and yet he had no ſuch fond- 


neſs for his own compoſures, but that he left it to AusTiN when 


he came into England, as we have ſeen in the firſt volume of 


this hiſtory, to uſe either the Gallic or Roman ritual, as he 


ſhould find moſt agreeable to the people whom he was to in- 
ſtruct. Aſter this, there were great variations in ſeveral dioceſes; 
for if any prelate was canonized or held in high eſteem by the 
people, ſome private collects or particular forms that he had uſed, 
were practiſed in his dioceſe, and perhaps in thoſe adjoining to 
it. In every age, we find there were great additions made; and 
almoſt all the writers in the eighth and ninth centuries employed 
their fancies to find out myſtical ſignifications for every rite that 
was in uſe; and ſo as a nzw rite was added, it was no difficult 

| matter 
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Cant. XVI. HISTORY OF ENGL AND. 265 
matter to add ſome. myſtery to it. This had made the offices 
ſwell out of meaſure, into miſſals, breviaries, rituals, pontificals, 
pies, portoiſes, graduals, antiphonals, pfalteries, houres, and 


many more; beſides which every religious order had their pecu- 


liar rites and ſervices belonging to the ſaint's days of their order. 
This ſtrange multiplicity had made it ſo difficult to underſtand 
how tO offlciate in divine ſervice, that it required A long prac- 
tiſe to learn it with any exactneſs; and therefore it was now 
reſolved to correct and examine theſe. It does not appear, that 
it was ever brought into conſideration, whether they ſhould com- 


poſe a form for all the parts of divine worſhip, or leave it to the 


ſudden and extemporary heats of thoſe who were to officiate; 


which ſome have called ſince that time, worſhipping “ by the 


ce ſpirit. Of this way of ſerving Gop they did not then en- 


tertain any notion; and much leſs that the appointment of forms 


Y of prayer was an encroaching on the kingly office of CHRIST. 
Wbatever praying in the ſpirit might have been in the apoſtle's 
time where yet every man brought his pſalms, which are a 


ſort of prayers, as well as praiſes, and look like ſome written 


compoſures, as St. Paul expreſſes it yet certainly to pray now 
uith fervour and ſincerity muſt be allowed to be ſpiritual wor- 
ſhip: and where the ſame thing is to be daily aſked of Gov, 


uſing the ſame expreſſions, once well choſen, ſerves to fix the 


devotion of the mind, which muſt otherwiſe wander after new 


thoughts and phraſes. Nor could it indeed agree with the priti- 
ciples of a reformation, which was to diveſt churcl 


ſuperſtition had made of the faith and conſciences of the people. 
Tho it was reſolved therefore to bring the whole divine ſervice 
under a form, yet the committee laid down a general rule to 


themſelves, as they declared afterwards, not to change any thing 


for the ſake of novelty, and becauſe it had been uſed before. 


They determined to retain every thing which had been practiſed | 


in the primitive church, cutting off the abuſes which had been 
grafted on them in later ages, and to contin 

things, indifferent in their nature, tho their original was not of 
early date; leſt the laying them aſide ſhould alienate the people 
from the other changes which were neceſſary. In this the fe- 
formers imitated the example of CnhRIST himſelf; who did not 


only comply with the rites of Judaiſm; but who framed the 


prayer he gave his diſciples on the forms they had in uſe; and 
Yyy L 


| hmen of that 
authority which they had exerciſed: before over the conſcience, to 

leave them at liberty to oblige the people to pray after them as 
| they pleaſed; this being as great a reſignation, as the former 
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266 THE ECCLESIASTICAL Box xy, 
even in his two great inſtitutions, of baptifr and the euch. 


riſt, accommodated: them to "the cuſtoms" ou the * Jevith 
church... | | 11 


' 


oh a all the Farmer W data was ct an l 


deal of ſuperſtition, in the conſectation of water, fire, falt, in- 


cenſe, bread, aſhes, bells, images, altars, croffes, veſſels, 


ments, . palms, and er that they looked like the Mig of 


e de and to have ſprung from the ſame fountain. But 
theſe had all drawn the people to ſuch a confidence in them, tha 
they generally believed they might make themſelves ſure of hea 
ven by theſe obſervances without the harder terms of virtue and 
a good life. It was neceflary therefore that theſe vain devices, 
which had no foundation in {cripture, and which ſerved to "Wy 
men from an application to Gop thro Canis r, according to the 
method of holineſs i in the goſpel, ſhould be one and all extirpated 
without exception. But in no part of the ſervice was the eor- 
ruption more remarkable than in the abſolution of the prieſts to 


the living and to the dead. To ſuch as confeſſed, the abſolu- 
tion run in the following words: I abſolve thee in the name of 


the Father the Son and the Holy-Ghoſt; and I grant to ther 


that all the indulgences, given or to be given thee, by any pre- 


late, with the bleſſings of them, all the ſptinklings of holy 
water, all the Wera. beatings: of thy breaſt, the contritions of 
thy heart, this confeſſion, and all thy other devout confeſſions 
all thy faſtings, abſtinences, almſgivings, watchings, diſciplines 


prayers, and pilgrimages, and all the good thou haſt! done or 


ſhalt do, and all the evils thou haſt ſuffered or ſhalt fuffer for 


Gov, the paſſions. of our Lox Do IxSsus Can 18 T, the merits of 


the glorious rr blefled virgin Manv, and of all other ſaints 


and 2 ſuffrages of all the holy catholick church, turn to the 
for the remiſſion of tlieſe and all other thy firs, the increaſe of 


thy merits, and the attainment of everlaſting rewards.” When 


extreme unction was given to dyin g- perſons,” and applied t6 the 
noſe, lips, or cars} or other parts, it was accompanied with this 


prayer: by this holy unction, and his o moſt tender mercy, 


and by the ene of the bleſſed virgin, and all the faints 
 'may, Gopypardon thee whatever. thou haft ſinned, by 


thy ſmelling, 
ſpeaking, or hearing, and ſo in other parts of the boch: and 
when it was laid in the grave, this abſolution was faid over it; 
„ The Lozp Jesus CnRIsT, Who gave to Sr. PęrEk and his 


other diſciples a power to bind and looſe,” abſolve thee from all 


the * o thy fins; and in ſo og as is cottimittcd to my bony 
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The old ſervice of the church had been all in Latin, under a 


pretence that it was a part of the communion of faints, that the 


worſhip of Go ſhould be every where in the fame tongue. 


| people's hands, yet becauſe ſome might carry it away ay, and apply 
it to the purpoſes of ſuperſtition; it was ordered I to: be put 75 


the prieſt into their mouths. In all other reſpects, the office for 
the communion was much the ſame" that%is now in uſe.” In the 
office of baptiſm, beſides'-the forms:which' we fill retain,” there 
was a croſs at firſt: made on the child'forehiead and breaſt, with 
an adjuration of the devil to go out of Him, and to come at him 
no more. Then the prieſt was to take the child by the right 


hand, and to place bim within che fort, Where he was three 


times. 
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times to be dipped 3 once on the right fide, once on the leſt, 


and once in the breaſt, which was to he diſcreetly done: but if the 


child was weak, it was ſufficient to ſprinkle water on his face. 
In eee thoſe who offered themſelves were to be ex. 


mined in the catechiſm, which aria a formal engagement in it 
to make good the baptiſmal vow, was all that was aſked, and 
then the biſhop, ſigning them with the ſign of the croſs, was to 
lay his hands upon them, in the name f the Father, the Son, 


and the Holy-Ghoſt. The ſick, who deſired to be Anointed, 
might receive the unction on the breaſt or forehead only; 3 with a 


prayer © that as their body was anointed outwardly with oil, fo 


they might receive the Holy-Ghoſt with health, wi victory over 
ſin and death. At funerals, the miniſter recommended the ſoul 
departed to Gop's mercy, and prayed that his fins might be par. 


doned, that he might be delivered from hell, and raed to hea- 
ven, and chat his body might be raiſed at the laſt V. | 


The church of Rome had laid ſuch a ſtreſs on the indiſpendile 
neceſſity of the ſacraments, that the people were taught to be- 


lieve, that by the very action itſelf, without the inward grace 


and diſpoſition of the mind, they were ſufficient to juſtification, 
unleſs the receiver himſelf prevented it ; and this: feems to hare 
given riſe to the homilies about juſtification... If the reformer 


who op poſed this notion, and who thought that men were juſti- 


fied by the internal acts of the mind, had ſtopped at this; the 


controverſy would have been managed with ack more: an 


tage, which was now in a great meaſure loſt by deſcending to 


unſcriptural and minuter ſubtelties. In the church of Rome, 


purſuant to their belief of the indiſpenſible neceſſity of the a- 


craments, they allowed women to baptize in extreme caſes; and 
as they believed alſo, that-a ſimple attrition with the nian 


were fufficient to ſalvation in thoſe who were grown up, ſo upon 
theſe grounds the ſacraments were adminiſtered to the fick. On 


the other hand, the reformers judged the ſacraments neceſſuy, 


| where they could be had, as appointments inſtituted. by. Cukler: 


and tho they thought i it expedient, that baptiſm ſhould be admi- 


niſtered rather in the church than in private houſes, yet they ap- 


prehended it. favoured. too much of ſuperſtition to the walls or 
fonts of churches, that, where children thro infirmity, or tbe 


inclemency of the weather, could not be carried thither without 


danger, their baptiſm ſhould be refuſed. As for the other ſacn- 
ment, believing with the primitiye chureh that none ſhould be 


! it in their extremities, h ordered the communion to be 


given 
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en the ſick; and before it was ſo given, that their conſcien 
uld be examined by the prieſt; who ſhould likewiſe exhort 
them to do all that was then in their power to teſtify their repen- 
tance, by forgiving injuries, and making reſtitution of what they 
had unjuſtly gotten. This however has not been ſufficient to 
efface the popiſh ſuperſtition at this day, in the minds of many 
roteſtants, that the prieſts abſolution, with the ſacrament, and 
a {light ſorrow for fin on the bed of death, will be a ſufficient 
paſſport to ſecure their admittance into heaven. The whole li- 
turgy being thus compiled, | was publiſhed with a preface con- 
cerning ceremonies, the ſame that is ſtill in the common prayer 
book written with great judgment and temper ; and the book 
was made ready againſt the next meeting of the parliament. It 
was long under conſideration by the compilers of the liturgy, 


whether the ſurplices, copes and other veſtments, appropriated to 
the prieſts officiating in churches, ſhould be laid afide, or con- 


tinued. On one fide it was ſaid, that theſe garments were part 
of the train of the maſs, and had been abuſed ſuperſtitiouſſy in 
order to ſet it off with the more pomp. On the other fide it 


Was replied, that as white was the colour of the prieſt's gar- 


of the purity and innocence which became their order: beſides, 


=»; 


ments in the Moſaic diſpenſation, ſo it was a natural expreſſion 


the clergy were then generally ſo extremely poor, that they could 
ſcarce afford themſelves decent clothes for the public ſervice of 


the churches, which might bring the ſervice itſelf into contempt 5 


and it was therefore at laſt determined to continue them. 


Notwithſtanding a reſtraint had been put on preaching, as we 
have ſeen, without a licence from the king or the ſeveral biſhops, 
in order to prevent the raſh contentions of. indiſcreet and furious 
men, yet this had not the effect which was intended. This pru- 
dential regard to the weakneſs and the prejudices of the people, 


was, by all thoſe of the party who had more zeal than know- 


ledge,---which is the caſe of the majority in all the parties in the 
world---called a political patching; and they wanted all the ſu- 


perſtitions to be {wept away at once. In anſwer to this, it was 


laid by the archbiſhop, that if they were too forward in changing 

they might in their haſte change for the worſe ; and great care 

infancy of the king, or ſome ill conjuncture of affairs, they 

might be diſpoſed to raiſe commotions up and down the king- 

dom. He defired them to recollect the compliance and conde- 

ſcenſion of CyrisT and his apoſtles for the prejudices of the 
9 8 en ee e . 


was to be taken not to provoke the people too much, leſt in the 


Jews, 
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Jews, when the Moſaic law was to be aboliſhed: and if they, 
who were cloathed with a power of working miracles for th, 
conviction of the world, condeſcended fo far to human weak. 
neſs, it was much more ſeaſonable for them who had no fuck 
power, and who diſclaimed an authority over tlie conſcience, t 
perſuade the people by gentleneſs, and A ſlow degrees, to for- 
fake their error and ſuperſtition, rather than by haſte, and im. 


petuoſity. But this was not conſidered with that calmnef, 
which the good ſenſe and ſpirit of it deſerved : and the pulpit 


generally contending with one another about the changes that 


| were made and to be made, the power of granting licences to 


preach was taken from the biſhops of each dioceſe, and con- 


fined to the king, and the archbiſhop. 1 


At the latter end of this year the parliament met; and the 
firſt bill that was gone thro was about the marriage of prieſt, 
But the bill only providing that married men might be made 
prieſts, a new bill was framed that prieſts might marry. This 


went thro the houſe of commons in fix days, but it was fix 


weeks before the lords ; and paſſed at laſt with a proteſt of nine 


| biſhops, and four temporal barons. It was acknowledged in the 


preamble, that it were better for the clergy to live unmarried, if 


they could, in order to be leſs diſtracted with worldly cares, 


But as great filthineſs of living with other inconveniences had fol- 


lowed on the laws and canons compelling the celibacy of the 
clergy, therefore they were now yepealed by this act. There 


was no act of parliament in this reign, that met with more op- 


poſition, and more ſevere cenſure than this; and there was no 


law which the reformers had more conſidered. But as I have 
already made ſome reflexions on this ſubject, in the former vo- 


lume, which are principally the ſentiments on which the te- 


formers went, there is no occaſion to repeat them here. The 


debate about it was brought into the convocation, and it was 
taken up with ſo much confidence, by ſome divines of the firſt | 
rank, who had reſolved themſelves never to marry, that notwith- 


ſtanding an oppoſition in both houſes, it paſſed at laſt here, as 


well as in parliament, by a great majority. The act however 


was rather a connivance, or permiſſion of clergymen to matty, 


than any immediate and authoritative allowance: and therefore as 


the advocates of celibacy continued to reproach the married 
clergy, and ſome indecent marriages amongſt them aggravated 
this reproach, a fuller a& was made concerning it about three 
years afterwards, as ſhall he taken notice of in its proper place. 
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Ther next bill hich was: Wann into this 1 a 
which paſſed indeed before the other, was to confirm the new 
liturgy, ſet forth in the book of common prayer and adminiſtra- 
tion of the ſacraments. In a long preamble to this act, the in- 

conveniences of the former offices are ſet forth, and the pains 
that had been taken to reform them: and as the archbiſhop and 
other learned biſhops and divines, had at the king's command- 
ment, and with the aid of the Holy Ghoſt,” concluded on an 
order of divine worſhip with one uniform agreement; it was 
therefore enacted, that from the feaſt of Whit Sunday: next all 


divine offices ſhould be performed: according w thin ock; and 


that ſuch of the clergy as ſhould refuſe it, or continue to officiate 
in any other manner, ſhould fuffer ſix months impriſonment for 


the firſt offence and forfeit a year's income of their benefice, for 
the ſecond ſhould ſuffer impriſonment for a whole year and be 


© deprived of all eccleſiaſtical preferment, and ſhould be impri- 
© ſoned for the third offence during life. If the book was ridi- 
culed or burleſqued, or any clergyman was menaced to officiate 
any otherwiſe than was directed by this book, it was to be pu- 


niſhed with impriſonment and fines. Thee was a proviſo at 
the end to make it lawful for all men, as well in churches or 


chapels or oratories or other places, to uſe openly any pfalms or 


prayers taken out of the bible, at a proper time, ſo theſe in the 


E book were not omitted. This proviſo was to countenance the 
4 inging pſalms, which had been turned into verſe, and were much 
E ſung by thoſe who loved the reformation. But as our language 
and poetry has been ſince much improved, and this work which 


then might paſs for a tolerable compoſition has not been reviewed 


or altered, hence it is that this part of divine worſhip has not 
preſerved its due efteem. For i it : not to be doubted, that the 
ſinging praiſes to Gop, is a great improvement of devotion; 
there being but few e of ſo hard a make, and ſo rough an 
car, as not to feel their affections raiſed and excited by numbers 


and muſick. For this reaſon it was made a part of the public 5 


ſervice in the temple at Jeruſalem; and when our Saviour inſti- 
tuted the ſupper, we are told, that he ſung an hymn with his 
diſciples: Indeed many of the pſalms of Davin, relating only 
to his victories, or containing ' paſſages in them not eaſily un- 
derſtood, it were better that theſe had been omitted, and that 
there had been no verſion: of any which were not adapted to 
Chriſtian worſhip. But to return. The preamble of the act 
which' confirmed the liturgy, was much cenſured by thoſe who 


did not like the book. It was thought 0 ſome, to be aſſuming 
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ſoul and ſpirit: and ſince ſuch abſtinence was alſo neceflary to 
encourage the trade of fiſhing, and for ſaving fleſh, therefore it 
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too much, to ſay that it was drawn by the aid of the Hoy, 
Gnosr; tho it was evidently to be underſtood in no other ſenſ. 
than as all good motions and conſultations are directed or aſſiſted 
by the influence of the Holy Spirit, and not as if it had been 


inſpired by any direct illumination. Others cenſured it, becaug. 


it was ſaid to be concluded by an uniform agreement, tho four 
of the biſhops employed in drawing it up had proteſted againſt 
it. But tho it is true that they proteſted againſt the act, yet th 

all concurred in compoſing the book, which was the fact ſet forth 
in the preamble : and whether they were afterwards diſſatisficd 
with any part of it, or whether they diſliked the ſevere penal. 


ties under which it was impoſed which led them to proteſt againſt 


the act, does not appear; but they did certainly proteſt againf 
it to the ſurprize of ever body. : 1 


The next buſineſs of this ſeſſion which concerns the church, 


was an act againſt eating fleſh on faſting days, and in time af 


lent. In the preamble it is ſaid, that tho it is clear by the word 
of Gop, that there is no day nor kind of meat purer than 
another but that all are in themſelves alike; yet many out of 


ſenſuality had contemned ſuch abſtinence as had been uſed for- 


merly as a means to virtue and to ſubdue men's bodies to their 


was now enacted that no one without a licence from the king, or 


except they were ſick and weak, ſhould eat fleſh on Fridays, 


Saturdays, Ember days, and in Lent, or on any other days 


which ſhould be declared fiſh days, under ſevere penalties, | 
Another bill was brought in for eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, 
on a complaint of the vice and immorality which ſo much 


abounded, and which the clergy could neither reſtrain nor 


puniſh. But the temporal lords were ſo jealous from the 
remembrance of former times, of putting power in the hands 


of churchmen, eſpecially to correct thoſe vices of which them- 


ſelves perhaps were the moſt guilty, that the bill was laid aſide. 


The only act which remains of this ſeſſion of parliament, with 
which I ſhall trouble the reader, was an act for the true payment 
of predial and perſonal tithes ; but the clauſe about the latter 1s 
in ſuch ambiguous terms, that it has proved of little benefit; and 
the clergy in market towns, where there are no predial tithes, have 

generally a very ſlender and precarious income. Having paſſed 


theſe bills relating to the church, with a few more which con- 


cerned the | ſtate, the parliament and convocation | nip: © 
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king a ſubſidy for the war with Scotland: and after thanking him 
for the great quietneſs they enjoyed under him, and for applying 
all his endeavours to the advancement of true religion, they were 


prorogued to November following. 
The firſt thing which was taken care of, after the riſing of 


the parliament, was enforcing the act of uniformity, for which 
another viſitation was ordered all over the kingdom ; the arch- 
biſhop having made one of his own dioceſe a little before. It 
was much complained of that the prieſts red the prayers in the 
new ſervice, with the ſame tone of voice that they had uſed for- 
merly in the Latin; which made it almoſt as unintelligible to 
the people. An order was therefore iſſued by the viſitors, that 
in all pariſh churches, the ſervice ſhould be red in a plain and 
audible voice; and that the former method might remain in the 1 
cathedrals where there were great choirs who were well acquaint- 4 
ed with it, and where it agreed better with the muſick that was — 
uſed in the anthems: but even there it was by many people io 
© judged improper for the litany, where the greateſt gravity ſeemed _ i 
more ſuitable to the devotion of thoſe addreſſes. A complaint had — 
been alſo made, that many of the old rites in the communion Wl 
ſervice were continued in feveral places; ſuch as the prieſts 6 | 
kiſſing the altar, bleſſing their eyes, croſſing their heads, lifting 1 
the book from one place to another, breathing on the bread, . 10 
© ſhewing it openly before the diftribution, with ſome other geſ- 1 
E tures and ceremonies in the popiſh maſs: wherefore the viſitors 1 
= were to enjoin the clergy a ſtrict obſervance of the new office 
| when they celebrated the communion, and that they made uſe WW 
of no other rites than what were there directed. The uſe of 1 
ſoul maſſes having been likewiſe continued ſecretly by ſome f — | 
the clergy, in which to avoid the penalty of the law they had 
ſomebody to communicate with them, and had feveral of theſe 
in one day, it was ordered that the communion ſhould not be 
ſold, as it had been in the trentals, and that there ſhould be but 
one communion in one church in a day, except on Eafter-Sun- 
day and Chriſtmas-day, when there might be one early in the 
morning, and another nearer noon. The viſitors were alſo in- 
ſtructed to take care, that the praying by the beads ſhould be to- 
tally diſcontinued, which had made the devotion of the vulgar 
little better than idolatry ; and that every ſix weeks the curate 
ſhould teach and expound the catechiſm. Beſides theſe inſtruc- 
tions, to the viſitors, the council ſent an order to the biſhop of 
Loxpox, that there ſhould be no ſpecial maſſes in St. Paul's 
Vor. II. 4 A church, 
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church, that it might be an example to all the reſt, and that there 
ſhould be only one communion at the great altar, and at the 
time when the high maſs was wont to be celebrated before, 
BoNNER, being determined to comply in every thing, that they 
might take no advantage againſt him, ſent the order of council 
to the dean and chapter to ſee it obeyed : and indeed the book of 
common prayer was ſo univerſally received, that the viſitors made 


no complaint of its being rejected in any part of the kingdom, 
except by the princeſs Maxy, who continued to have maſs ſaid 


publicly in her houſe. Upon this information the council wrote 
to her, requiring her to conform herſelf to the laws, and not 
to caſt a reproach on the king's government by her diſobedience: 


at the ſame time they defired ſhe would ſend her chaplain and 


comptroller to them, by whom {he ſhould be more fully informed 
of the king's and council's pleaſure. In anſwer to this letter, 


ſhe told them plainly that ſhe could not obey the laws they had 


made, neither did ſhe eſteem them of any force; fince they 


were made when the king was not of age, and contrary to thoſe 
of her father, which they were all bound by oath to maintain. 
She excuſed ſending her chaplain becauſe of his ill health; and 


her comptroller could not be ſpared. The council, we may 


imagine, were not very well pleaſed with this contemptuous an- 


ſwer; and they ſent a peremptory order for the chaplain and 
comptroller to attend upon them immediately. The princeſs re. 
ſenting this incivility from the council, ſent them another letter; 


in which ſhe ſays, ſhe was ſubject to none of them, nor would 
obey any laws they made, but ſhe would pay a ready obedience 


and ſubjection to the king. Her officers however thought fit to 
appear according to their fummons : and they were ordered by 
the council to inform the princeſs, that tho the king was in his 
minority yet his authority was the ſame as it ever would be; and 


that tho they as individuals were all inferior to her grace---which 
was then her title---yet when they met in council, they acted in 


the name of the king, and had the ſame authority as the king 
himſelf: they had indeed ſworn to obey the laws of his late 
majeſty whilſt they were in force, but as theſe were now repealed 
in parliament, they wereno longer laws ; other laws having paſſed 


inſtead of theſe, which all the ſubjects without exception Were 


obliged to obey. But this affair was for ſome time laid alleep 
the princeſs deſired the emperor to interpoſe, and he got a pro- 
miſe from the Engliſh miniſters at his court, that ſhe ſhould be 
allowed the exerciſe of her religion, which the council in Eng- 


land had political reaſons at that time for conſenting to. " 
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The reformation of the principal errors in divine worſhip 
being thus eſtabliſhed, it was the archbiſhop's care in the next 
lace to ſettle a form of doctrine according to the ſcriptures. 
The chief point which was yet untouched, was the real pre- 
ſence of CHRIST in the ſacrament: and it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether this was more ignorantly contended for by the 


clergy, or more blindly believed by the people. The clergy had 


always looked upon this, as their ſtrong hold, and it was now 


the only ſupport of their falling power: the people imagining 


they received the very fleſh of CHRIS r, eſteemed it the greateſt 


E privilege which a Chriſtian could enjoy; and thus it was mag- 
E nified by the one, and inſiſted upon by the other, with equal 
E zeal. It was therefore thought neceſſary, that this point ſhould 
be fully opened and conſidered, before any change ſhould be 
made in the doctrine of the church about it. To this purpoſe' 
diſputations were held publicly on this ſubje& in both the uni- 
verſities. At Oxford, the popiſh party taking advantage of the 
lenity of the government, and of the archbiſhop's gentleneſs in 
particular, behaved with great inſolence, and diſturbed the di- 
vinity profeſſor in his lecture. The profeſſor, who was PETER 
{ MarTys, a German invited over by CAN MRR, complained of 
this behaviour; and being convened before the vice- chancellor 
together with thoſe who had made the tumult, he offered to de- 
fend the doctrine he had red in the divinity chair, in ſcripture 


terms, but not in the terms of ſchoolmen. But in this lay the 


chief ſtrength of the popiſh doctors; who had little other learn- 
ing but a dexterity of playing an argument from hand to hand, 
| ina kind of gibberiſh of their own which had ſomething ſublime 
in the ſound, but ſtripped of this language had nothing in it. By 


W conſtant practiſe they were become very nimble at this ſort of 


legerdemain; of which ERAsMus, and Six Tro. Monk, and 


| other learned men of that age, had made ſuch ſport, that it was 
| by this time become ridiculous. The proteſtants, taking ad- 


vantage of theſe authorities, laid afide this metaphyſical jargon ; 
and introduced a way of diſputation from the original texts of 
(cripture with criticiſm and common ſenſe. „„ 


The privy council being informed of this tumult at Oxford, 
appointed ſome delegates to hear and preſide in the diſputation 
which the profeſſor had undertaken: and accordingly he main- 
tained againſt three opponents, that in the ſacrament of thankſ- 


giving there is no tranſubſtantiation of bread and wine in the 
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body and blood of CarisT ; that his body or blood is not car. 
nally or corporally in the bread and wine, nor under them; but 
that his body and blood are united to the bread and wine facrs. 
mentally. But this had the common fate of all public diſputez 
and each fide declared that it had got the better. At the fan, 
time RiDLEy was ſent to Cambridge with ſome other delegates 
where a diſputation was held for three days together, in order to 
prove, that tranſubſtantiation was not to be found in the plain 
and manifeſt words of ſcripture, nor could neceſſarily be colleg. 


ed from it, nor confirmed by the conſent of the ancient fathen; 


and that there is no other ſacrifice and oblation in the Loxy' 
ſupper, than of a remembrance of CartisT's death, and of 
thankſgiving. The debate was fummed up with a great deal of 
temper and learning by biſhop RIDLEVY, in a ftrong determina. 


tion againſt the corporal preſence. The truth is, he was then 


maſter of that ſubject more than any man of the age; for having 
met with a book of BzxTRam's wrote in the ninth century, in 
which he who was much eſteemed had confuted this notion of 
the preſence of CHRIS T's real fleſh and blood in the ſacrament, 


the biſhop concluded that it was not the ancient doctrine of the 


church, but had been introduced with other errors and ſuperſi 


tions in the later centuries. He communicated this difcovery to 


the archbiſhop, and they ſet themſelves to examine it with more 


than common care; making great collections out of the fathers | 
and other ancient writers to prove the novelty and the abſurdity 
of the opinion. They ſhewed that all the high expreſſions which 
were to be found in CyrysosTom, and other ancient writers on 
this fubject, were only ſtrains and figures of eloquence, in order 
to raiſe the devotion of the people in this holy ceremony; tho | 


the following ages had built their opinion on theſe expreſſions, 
and were diſpoſed to believe every thing the more readily as it 
appeared void of all belief. But this opinion of the real pre- 
ſence having been then fo generally received in England above 
three hundred years, they proceeded gradually in diſcuſſing it, 
that the people might be better diſpoſed to receive what they in- 


tended afterwards to eſtabliſh. 


About this time there wereAeveral anabaptiſts from Germany, 
whom the commotions in that country had obliged to change 


their reſidence. Of theſe there were two ſorts ; the one who 
thought that baptiſm ought to be given to none who wete not 
capable of being inſtructed, and did not defire it; our Saviour 


having joined teaching with the order to his apoſtles to 1 5 
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the others denied almoſt all the principles of the Chriſtian doc- 


trine, and were men of fierce and ſavage tempers ; but being 
Joined in the general name with the former, as denying infant 
baptiſm, brought all the anabaptiſts under an ill character. A 
complaint being brought to the council that they were diſſemi- 
nating their errors and making proſelites all over the kingdom, a 
commiſſion was given to the primate, fix other biſhops, the ſe- 
cretaries of ſtate, and ſome divines, to ſearch after and examine 
all theſe and other hereticks, who were. contemners of the 
common prayer. In the execution of this commiſſion, they 
were authorized, if they could reclaim the hereticks, to enjoin 
them penance and abſolve them; but if they were obſtinate, to 
excommunicate, 1mpriſon, and deliver them over to the ſecular 
power. Many of theſe were brought before them, and per- 
ſuaded to abjure their former errors. But there was an ignorant 
conceited woman, called Joan of Kent, who having taken it 
into her head, that © CurisT was not incarnate of the virgin, 
« whoſe fleſh being ſinful he could take none of it, but the word 
« by the conſent of the inward man in the virgin took fleſh of 
her, there was no diſpoſſeſſing her of this opinion, and ſhe | 
rejected with ſcorn all the inſtruction which CRANMER and others 11 
gave her. Upon this the poor woman was adjudged an here- — 
tick, and inſtead of being ſent to Bedlam as one diſordered in her 


0 
0 1 
Ss WE ſenſes, or pitied as an illiterate ignorant creature not deſerving li | 
/ WE any other notice, was delivered over to the ſecular power . ms 
n WF to be burnt. I wiſh for the honour of the reformation and of {0 
n the archbiſhop particularly, that my impartiality as an hiſtorian [ | 
1 would permit me to conceal a fact of ſo much juſt reproach. A 1 
0 report of this obſtinate offender being made to the council, the .- 
5 good young king was moved to ſign a warrant for burning her as + 
x an heretick : but young as he was, he had more underſtanding = 
in this particular, more humanity, and more of the ſpirit of Al 
'e CurisT's religion than all his privy council; and they could not | 
it, prevail upon him to do it. He thought it a piece of cruelty, TH 
ke that which the reformers had condemned in papiſts, to take nh 
away the lives of CHRIS TIAxs for their belief; eſpecially when it {of 
ſeemed to flow from ignorance, or a diſordered mind. Upon this Tl 
7 the archbiſhop, who had a great influence over him, was em- ff 
ge ployed to perſuade him to ſign the warrant. His grace argued #1 | 
ho from the law of Moszs by which blaſphemers were to be ſtoned, | 
ot and faid a great difference was to be made between errors in doc- | 
ur y i 


trine upon other points, and thoſe which immediately contra- 
dicted the apoſtles creed; that the latter were impieties againſt id i 
Vol. II. | 4 B — i wu Gop, | [f 1 
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Gor, which a prince as Gop's deputy ought to puniſh, in the 
ſame manner as the king's council ought to puniſh offence, 
againſt his perſon. Strange, that a man of CRANMER's under. 


ſtanding and good temper, could impoſe upon himſelf by ſuch 


ſophiſtry, in a caſe of this importance, and ſo directly contrar 


to the ſpirit of ChxIsr's religion! Stranger ſtill, that he could 
employ the engines of authority to burn a hair brained illiterate 


woman, whom his good ſenſe, his charity, nay his humanity, 


were called upon to ſcreen from ſuch treatment, if it had pro- 
ceeded from other people. His arguments rather ſilenced than 
ſatisfied the king, who with tears in his eyes ſigned the warrant; 


telling CRAN MER, that as he reſigned up himſelf to his graces 
judgment in that matter, ſo if the burning the woman for her 


opinions was a fin, the ſin ſhould lie at his grace's door, and he 
ſhould anſwer for it to Gop. This excellent reply from ſo young 


a man, who ſhewed ſo much more ſenſe of religion, both with 
reſpect to knowledge and temper, than the archbiſhop himſelf 


had in this particular inſtance, ſtruck Cranwmer, as well it 
might, with a great deal of horror. He took a great deal of 
pains with her after that being very unwilling to have the ſentence 


executed; and both he and RipLsy took her into their houſes 
to ſee if they could perſuade her to retract her error. But ſhe 


continued her inſolence, and ſhewed by the whole tenour of her 
behaviour, that ſhe was fatter for a mad houſe than an execution; 


which in the end brought her to the ſtake. Sometime after, a 


Dutchman was condemned, and burnt, in the ſame manner, for 


_ denying CHRIS T's divinity, and for faying the Father only was 


Gop. Theſe executions, ſo contrary to the clemency of the goſ- 


pel, brought a great reproach, and very juſtly, on the reformers; 


who, it was plain, were only againſt burning when they were in 


fear of it themſelves, and who now confeſſed by this that men 
of harmleſs lives might be put to death for hereſy. Whatever | 


were the archbiſhop's motives for this antichriſtian violence, it 1s 
certain it was not owing to any cruelty of temper in him; for 
no man alive was further from that black diſpoſition of mind, 


which made it more extraordinary : but it is likewiſe as certain, 


that it caſt a greater blemiſh upon his character than any other 
action of his life; and when he, and Ripiey, were brought to the 
ſtake in the following reign for their opinions, it was conſidered 
by many people as a juſt retaliation on them from providence for 
the burning of theſe hereticks. They had however leſs reaſon 
to complain of this ſeverity, ſince it was a meaſure which the) 
had dealt out themſelves to others; and it was in truth the g 
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plot of the reformation, which there is no excuſing. Beſides 
the anabaptiſts, there was another ſort of men of whom great 
4 complaint was made in that age with too much reaſon, and who 
from dealing much in the ſcriptures had the name of goſpellers, 
but whoſe lives were a ſcandal generally to the doctrine they pro- 
ſeſſed. The opinion of predeſtination had been much embraced 
by the reformers on ſome miſtaken paſſages in the new teſta- 
ment; from which the people had drawn inferences of a ſtrange 
abſurdity not intended by their teachers, but which followed na- 
turally from it. If the moral ſtate of every man in this world 
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ning, and the decrees of Gop could not be fruſtrated, men had 
nothing to do but to leave themſelves to be carried by theſe de- 
crees ; and this concluſion drew ſome of them into great impiety, 
and others into deſpair. This natural effect of the doctrine, 


them, as it had done the Lutherans, that they had miſtaken the 
parts of ſcripture on which they founded it; and our reformers 
ſtill maintained, with Carvin, the doctrine of theſe decrees, 


enter too much into theſe curioſities, ſince they were the ſecrets 
of God which men could not penetrate ; but they did not ſhew 
how this conſequence did not flow from ſuch an opinion. 


commotions which broke out at this time in many counties of 
England, on account of the incloſures which the nobility 


great diſtreſs of the labouring people. The civil hiſtorian muſt 
be conſulted for theſe tranſactions. It will be only neceſſary for 
me to ſay, that in Devonſhire, beſides theſe grievances the rebels 
added the grievance of the new religion, which they required 


to the articles which they ſent the council. The archbiſhop drew 
a particular anſwer to theſe by the order of council, and it was 
drawn with great ſpirit. Upon this they relaxed a little of their 
demand, and confined it to eight articles, about the celibacy of 
the clergy, the bloody ſtatute, the maſs, and other things in the 
old ſervice. An anſwer to this was publiſhed in the name of 
the king, in which their riſing in arms againſt him, to which 
they had been incited by ſome ſeditious prieſts, was alledged to 


been made were not without long and great conſultations of 


biſhops 


and his final condition in the other, was decreed ſrom the begin- 


monſtrous as it was, was not ſufficient however to convince 


and contented themſelves with admoniſhing the people not to 


un * : - == 
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It does not belong to this hiſtory to give an account of the 


and gentry were every where making of their lands, to the 


with great inſolence ſhould be redreſſed immediately, according 


be contrary to the laws of Gop; that the changes which had 
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biſhops and learned men; who had reformed the worſhip of "Y 
church, as near to what CHRISH and his apoſtles had taught and 
done, as could be; and that all things had been agreed and con. 
firmed in parliament. But nothing prevailed on this enraged 
multitude till an army was ſent againſt them, by which above 
four thouſand of them were killed or taken; and then that com. 
motion, as well as the others, was at an end. 


About this time a viſitation of the univerſity of Cambridge 
was appointed by the duke of SouzrseT, and RIDLRVY was one 
of the chief viſitors. But when he came there, as he thought, 


to remove only ſome ſuperſtitious practiſes and make ſome #4. 


tutes, and found there was a deſign to ſuppreſs ſome colleges un- 
der a pretence of uniting them to others, and to convert ſome 


fellowſhips then appropriated to divinity, to the ſtudy of the cuil 


law, he refuſed to concur with the other viſitors, and particularly 
oppoſed the ſuppreſſion of Clare-hall which they begun with, He 
told them that he could not go along with them in that bufinek 
with a good conſcience ; that the church was already fo ſtript and 
plundered, that it ſeemed to him a deſign was laid to drive re- 
ligion, learning and politeneſs out of the land, and therefore he 
would not concur in it, but ſhould defire leave to be gone. The 


other viſitors complained of him to the protector; the protector 


ſent him a chiding letter; and RipLEy wrote him an anſyer, 
not like a courtier, but like a biſhop who would put every 
thing to hazard rather than act againſt his conſcience, 


The council having been informed, that upon the late com- 
motions many people in London withdrew from the ſervice and 
communion and frequented maſſes, this was laid to the charge 


of the biſhop, as being negligent in the execution of the king's 


injunctions. Wherefore they wrote a letter to him to ſee to the 


correcting of theſe things for the future, and that he ſhould give 


a good example himſelf. He executed every order that was ſent 


him, as readily as tho he concurred with them in his heart in 
_ every thing, and ſo he ſent about a charge to execute the order 
in this letter; but ſtill it was obſerved, that whatſoever obedi- 
_ ence he gave it was againſt the grain, and that he cheriſhed all 


who were of the old religion. He was therefore called ſoon after 
before the council, where a writing was delivered to him com- 
plaining of his remiſſneſs, and particularly that he ſeldom or 
never officiated on the high feſtivals, as he uſed to do, ſince the 
new ſervice was ſet out; that adultery was openly practiſed in 1 

dioceſe, 
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dioceſe, which he took no care to reſtrain or puniſh ; and there- 

fore he was required to officiate and give the communion at every 

high feſtival, to be preſent always at the ſermons at Paul's croſs, 

to reſide at his houſe in London, to puniſh adultery, to proceed 
againſt thoſe who did not frequent the common prayer, and re- 
ceive the communion at leaſt once a year, and to preach at Paul's 
crok in three weeks time againſt rebellion ; ſetting forth the 
difference between true religion and external ceremonies, and that 
the king was no leſs a king, nor leſs to be obeyed by the people, 
in his minority, than when he was of full age. He preached on 
the day appointed, and touched on all the points but the laſt, of 
which he ſaid not a ſingle word. The council being informed of 
this, a commiſſion was iſſued to CRanmesr, RIDLEVY, the ſecre- 
taries of ſtate, and ſome others, to ſuſpend, impriſon, or de- 
prive him, as they ſhould ſee cauſe. His behaviour on his trial, 
was more like a madman than a biſhop, both towards his judges, 
and the witneſſes. His chief defence againſt the main article 
objected againſt him, was, that tho he had forgot to ſpeak of the 
king's power under age yet he had ſaid that which had inferred 
it ; for he had condemned the late rebels for riſing againſt their 


E lawful king, which clearly implied that the king's power was 


then entire. There was a great deal of formality, and many 


days were ſpent in this trial; during which, many endeavours 


were uſed to perſuade him to ſubmit, and to behave better for the 
future, with a promiſe to him of gentler uſage : but he would 
yield to nothing. At length therefore, ſentence was given 
againſt him ; that ſince he had not declared in his ſermon the 
king's power in his minority as he was commanded by the 
council, they deprived him therefore of his biſhoprick, and im- 
priſoned him till the king's pleaſure ſhould be further known. If 
the commiſſioners who were to judge him were perſuaded that he 
had not omitted to declare the power of the king in his mino- 
rity, thro a defect of memory, as he pretended in his defence, 


but purely on deſign, they ought to have put him on a new 


trial, and given him another day to ſpeak upon that point. But 
to deprive a man of his biſhoprick, and then to put him in pri- 
lon, for omitting to aſſert the king's power in his minority in a 
ſermon, which he averred too was out of forgetfulneſs, and 
which, how much ſoever they might ſuſpect, they could not 
prove to be falſe, was ſuch a ſtretch, of the laws and liberties, if 
not a contradiction to them, as no partiality to the reformation 
can excuſe. It is true that Box xRR, as well as the other biſhops, 
had taken out a commiſſion to hold his biſhoprick during the 

Vol. II. — king's 
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"king's pleaſure ; and a deprivation therefore by the King's authe. 
rity might be no illegal act: but then it would have been better 
to have deprived him on the king's pleaſure merely, than to hav 
carried on the farce of a trial, in which all that could be proved 
againſt him, and on which they grounded his deprivation, was 
that he had forgotten to touch upon one ſubje& out of many that 
he was ordered to diſcourſe upon. But if we allow that the 
council had an authority to preſcribe the matter, and almoſt the 
words, of a ſermon to him, which is much to be queſtioned 
and that his diſobedience to their order, upon forgetfulnek, 8 
a ſufficient ground for the king's diſpleaſure who could legally 
deprive him for it, yet by what law had he incurred imprion- 
ment? The truth of the matter is, Box NER was a man neither 
beloved nor eſteemed by thoſe of his own party, and gave the 
reformers a good deal of trouble by his ſecret practiſes aginſt 
them: wherefore being reſolved to lay him aſide, and to put i 
out of his power to give them any more diſturbance, ſince they 
could not convict him of any breach of the law, they deprived 
him by an exertion of the king's authority, and broke the lay 
chemſclves in order to impriſon hum. 9 


The public affairs abroad being in much confuſion, and the 
king's treaſure being exhauſted, a great diſtraction followed in 
the council at home; which ended in the fall and impriſonment 
of the protector. The great advancement he had raiſed himſef 
to, fince the death of HENRY, had by a natural conſequence 
_ encreaſed his own pride, and provoked the envy of other, 
The privy councillors complained that he was become ſo arbitrary, 
that he paid little regard to the oppoſition made to his defigns, 
tho by the majority of the council. The nobility and gentry | 
were diſguſted at his ſiding with the common people againſt 
them in the buſineſs of the incloſures. The main body of the 
clergy were much diſpleaſed with the changes which he had pro- 
moted in religion, as well as at his getting many of the richeſt 
manors of the church into his hands: and his building ſuch a 
magnificent palace in the Strand, called ftill by the name of 
Somerſet houſe, on the ruins of ſeveral churches and biſhops 
houſes, and with the materials of other churches deſtroyed on 
purpoſe, and this in a time of war and of a plague, had much 
diſguſted the people. All theſe circumſtances concurred to beget 
him many enemies; and tho they proceeded againſt him on dif- 
ferent motives, yet they all agreed in his deſtruction. The par- 
ticulars of his accuſation, and his fall, which are not pertinent 5 

— — this 
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this hiſtory, the reader will find in the ſtate hiſtorian of thoſe 
times. 1 muſt content myfelt with obſerving, that being com- 
mitted priſoner to the tower \and ſtripped of all his offices, fix 
lords were appointed governors of the king's perſon ; and the 


carl of Warwick, without any particular title or deſignation, 


aſſumed by acquieſcence, and not by any appointment, the chief 
direction of all affairs. As the friends of the reformation looked 
on the fall of the duke of SouRERSET as a public loſs to that 
* whole intereſt, ſo the popiſh party on the other hand were much 
elated at it. The earl of SouTHamyeToN who had owed the 
duke a grudge for turning him out of his office, had contributed 


his ſhare to turn his grace out, and it was now hoped that his 


lordſhip would have a great ſtroke in affairs. If the earl of 


Wazwick had not given ſome ſecret affurances to the heads of 


that party that he would favour the old religion, in order to pro- 


cure their aſſiſtance to ruin the duke of SourrstT, yet it was 


very certain that he fat looſe to all religion whatever, and had 
properly no other principle than his intereſt. It was therefore 


the concern of the papiſts, and they made it their buſineſs, to 
pay great court to the earl of Warwick ; who by ſome means 


or other, one does not very well know how, aſſumed the reins 


of the government and directed every thing as arbitrarily, as the 


protector had done by an authority devolved upon him in a 


| formal manner by letters patents. The biſhop of WINCHESTER 
} congratulated the earl upon his advancement, and hoped that 
ſome regard might be had to him in his impriſonment, when 


his lordſhip had leifure from his great affairs. The biſhop of 


| London petitioned that his appeal to the king might be received, 
and the proceſs againſt him might be reviewed. Many people, 


taking advantage of this change in the adminiſtration, deſerted the 


| Engliſh ſervice and the communion, and flattered themſelves that all 


that had been done by the protector relating to religion, would be 


| undone by their new governour. But the carl of Warwicx, 
perceiving the young king ſo much determined to carry on the 


reformation, that he could not recommend himſelf to his ma- 


jeſty, nay that he could not preſerve any intereſt with him at all, 
without endeavouring to promote it all that was in his power, 


made a ſhort turn on his friends the papiſts, and ſeemed as zea- 
lous as the king, or the archbiſhop himſelf, in forwarding all 
attempts to eſtabliſh the new religion. Biſhop Gazvinsz was 
obliged to continue {till a priſoner ; and tho four civilians and 
lour common lawyers were appointed to review / the proceſs 


againſt BonNEs, yet they reported that it had been legally carried 


——_— on, 
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on, that the ſentence was juſtly given, and that the appeal wa; 
without reaſon. The earl of SouTHamrToN, finding how af. 
fairs were conducted, and that he was quite neglected in thi, 
9 change, began to lay a train againſt lord Warwick : but hiz 
| contrivance being diſcovered, he left the court in the night, and 
l retiring to his houſe, either poiſoned himſelf, as ſome ſay, or 
| as others ſay, died of vexation and diſcontent. 


1 In November this year the parliament met according to its pro- 
| rogation ; in which the firſt thing that was done relating to the 
| 5 church, was paſſing an act for appointing thirty two commiſſion- 
ers to compile a body of eccleſiaſtical laws, in three years, which, 
not being contrary to the common and ſtatute laws of the land, 
| ſhould be publiſhed by the king's warrant under the great fea, 
1 and have the force of laws in the eccleſiaſtical courts. This had 
1 | been a point attempted twice in the late reign, but it being turned 
| | over to an uncertain period had no effect. The preſent act had 
f remedied this defect, and the fruits of it ſhall be taken notice of 
| in the proper place. There being one part of the divine offices 
. not yet reformed, which was that for the ordination of prieſt 
and deacons, an act therefore paſſed, appointing that ſuch 
forms of ordaining miniſters as ſhould be ſet forth by the advice 
of {ix biſhops and fix divines, to be named by the king, and au- 
thorized by a warrant under the great ſeal, ſhould after April 
next be uſed, and no other. A report having been ſpread by the 
popiſh party, that the new ſervice being only the act of the duke | 
of SOMERSET, the maſs book would now be again ſet up, the | 
council ſent a letter to all the biſhops of England in order to ſi- 
lence thoſe expectations; requiring all clergymen to deliver, to 
ſuch as the king ſhould nominate for that purpoſe, all the miſſab, 
breviaries and other offices of divine ſervice of every kind for 
public or private uſe, to obſerve the uniform order in the com- 
mon prayer ſet forth by conſent of the whole realm, and to take 
care particularly that bread and wine was provided for the com- 
munion on Sunday in every church. But this not being judged a 
ſufficient declaration of the zeal and reſolution of the reformers, 
an act paſſed in this parliament, requiring not only all theſe books 
to be deſtroyed by the biſhop or other ordinary of every dioceſe, 
but alſo that every image of a faint belonging to any church or 
chapel ſhould be defaced, and in all the primmers ſet out by the 
late king the prayers to the faints ſhould be blotted out. The 
hopes of the popiſh party were not only blaſted by this vigorous 
meaſure, but they were greatly diſappointed in ſeeing the — 
— — —— 0 
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of SOMERSET enlarged and pardoned ; the parliament having 


only laid a fine upon him which was remitted by the king. 


The parliament being prorogued, the commiſſioners appointed 
to prepare the forms of ordination undertook the work. They 
fund that in the ſcriptures, and in the apoſtolical conſtitutions, 
nothing more was uſed than impoſition of hands, and prayer; 
and that the anointing of prieſts, giving them conſecrated veſt- 
ments, and delivering them the veſſels for conſecrating the eu- 
chariſt, with a power to offer ſacrifice to Gop for the dead and 
living, were additions of a late invention, particularly the laſt; 
and ſet up to ſupport the belief of tranſubſtantiation, without 


— 1 CD L. 


1 *  TI—_ 
4 


agreed therefore on a form of ordaining biſhops, prieſts and dea- 


oreed in the form that was drawn up, except HRATH biſhop of 
| Worceſter, who would not conſent to the reformations which 


GT 


E were propoſed. The council called him before them, and re- 
. WT quired him to agree to the alterations: but the biſhop perſiſting 


in his incompliance they committed him to the Fleet; which 
was another ſeverity contrary to the liberties, if not the laws, of 


dence; but he had hitherto oppoſed every ſtep in parliament that 
tended to a reformation ; and it was determined at this time, 
to put all thoſe out of the way who ſubmitted out of fear or in- 
tereſt to ſave their preferments, and were ready upon every fa- 
vourable opportunity to return again to the old ſuperſtition. _ 


Biſhop BoNNER having been deprived in the manner that has 
been related, it was reſolved at the beginning of the next year 


being not only the moſt learned, but the moſt zealous biſhop 
for the reformation of any upon the bench, was promoted to it. 
The ſee of Weſtminſter being alſo vacant at this time by the 
tranſlation of its biſhop to the ſee of Norwich, and it being 


ſome of the courtiers, who thirſted after the lands of both, procured 
Weſtminſter to be united to London; and Ripusy had a thou- 


hold a prebend of Canterbury and Weſtminſter in commendam. 
1 — — 


any ground in ſcripture, or the practiſe of antiquity. They 


5 cons, which, except the variation of a few words, is the ſame 
; We that s now in uſe. Thus all thoſe ſuperadded rites were cut off 

1 E which the later ages had brought in, in order to dreſs up theſe 

F performances with the more pomp. All the commiſſioners a- 


England. - He was a man of a gentle temper, and great pru- 


to fill the ſee of London: and Riprty biſhop of Rocheſter, 


thought unneceſſary to have two biſhopricks ſo near one another, 


land pounds a year allowed out of the rents, and a licence to 
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286 THEECCLESIASTICAL Book XII. 
1 The council were now endeavouring to negotiate a treaty of mar- 
i | riage, between the princeſs Mazxy and the prince of PoxTygy, 
= and an ambaſſadour was ſent to proſecute that matter at the em. 
Il peror's court. Whether this flowed from the ambitious defipng 
of the earl of Warwick, which made it neceſſary to ſend her 
out of the way, or from the uneafineſs ſhe gave the council 
fl perſiſting in the old religion, is not certain but it is evident 
=: that they had a deſire to get rid of her. The ambaſſadour wa 
1 alſo to repreſent to the emperor, that the council had hitherto 
| 
| 


connived at her having maſs, in hopes that ſhe would conform 
\f herſelf to the laws of the realm, which were very ftri& upon that 
It! head ; but that ſhe had abuſed his majeſty's favour, and kept an 
| | open church, as it were, for ſaying maſs in her houſe. But the 
n emperor was ſo far from paying any regard to this remonſtrance 


0 againſt his couſin, that he ſoon after forbid the ambaſſadour 
to have the Engliſh ſervice in his houſe. Upon information ef 


i this in England, the council forbad the emperor's miniſter here 
| EE, having the maſs ſaid in his houſe. The emperor complained cf 
this as a violation of the dignity of that character, without 
reflecting that he ſet the example: but the council ſtood firm 
and would not recall their order till the emperor had firſt recilkd 


his own. | 


The impriſonment of the biſhop of WIN cHESTER almoſt two 
years in the Tower, without any proceedings againſt him, had 
raiſed a great clamour, and alarmed the whole party both at 
home and abroad. Some of the lords of the council were there- | 
tore ſent to him with a paper for him to ſign, acknowledęing 
his faults for which he had been juſtly puniſhed, and containing 
many articles relating to the king's -fupremacy, the common 
prayer book, and other alterations which they had made in reli- 

gion. He ſet his hand to the articles, but would not ſign the pre- 

* face acknowledging that he had been guilty of any fault. In a few 
days RiDLEy was ſent to him with a more general acknowledgment, 
and ſome other articles; but he would trouble himſelf, he ſaid, 

with no more articles whilſt he remained in priſon, ſince he de- 

fired not to be delivered out of his troubles in the way of (mercy 

but of juſtice. Upon this he was brought before the council, 

where he deſired to have a trial for the grounds of his impriſon- 

ment, and then he would anſwer them in all other things. But 

they requiring him to ſubſcribe all the articles they had ſent 'him, 

and he refuſing, his ſee was put under ſequeſtration, he was re- 

quired to obey within three months under pain of 3 

all 


A _ 
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and he was confined to his chamber in the Tower. This was 
moſt certainly very contrary to the liberties of Engliſhmen, and 
the form of all legal proceedings: and if it did not favour too 
much of a court of inquiſition, it was a tyrannical way of treat- 
ing a prelate and a peer of the realm, which did but too much 
pave the way for the illegal ſeverities in the following reign, which 
ſome of the reformers themſelves ſmarted under. There were 
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of proceeding © ex officio, which, as the king by his ſupre- 
macy ſtood then in the room of the pope, were pleaded in de- 
fence of this arbitrary meaſure : but it was ſurely rather an excuſe, 
than a juſtification” © om wn 


of Warwick recommended Hoorzs, a very popular preacher 
and a zealous proteſtant ; but who, having reſided in Switzer- 
tand and imbibed ſome odd notions there, was the means of in- 
f troducing thoſe diſputes about things indifferent, which have had 
t WL fince that time ſuch a fatal conſequence in the church. Tho he 
accepted the king's nomination to the biſhoprick, yet he refuſed 
do be conſecrated in the epiſcopal habit, and CRANMER would 
not conſecrate him without it. The moſt ſenſible men are not 
without their weakneſſes and whims. Hooezx was a man of 
o learning, and a man of parts; but he had taken it into his 
4 WE ficad, that as theſe ſacerdotal veſtments were mere human inven- 
it | tions, brought into the church by cuſtom or tradition, and in- 
- (WW vented chiefly for celebrating the maſs, and conſecrated for that 
9 uſe, ſo they were therefore among the ceremonies condemned by 
o St. PAUL as beggarly elements. In anſwer to this it was told him 
n by the archbiſhop, and RIDLEV, that tho tradition in matters of 
i- faith was juſtly to be rejected, yet in rites and ceremonies which 
e- Wh vere indifferent, cuſtom alone was a good argument for the con- 
W tinuance of that which had been long uſed. As to what St. 
, Paul. had ſaid of the Jewiſh ceremonies, it was ſaid becauſe they 
d, were contended for as neceſſary; which imported that the Mo- 
e- faical law was not abrogated, nor the Mgss1am come: but when 
oy che mere obſervation of them, without any opinion of ſuch ne- 
il, ceſlity, was a likely method to win the Jews, the apoſtles uſed 


circumciſion, and purified themſelves in the temple: and if they 
who had ſuch an authority condeſcended thus to the weakneſſes 
and prejudices of men, it was certainly becoming ſubjects to 
ſubmit to the laws in things indifferer If ſuperſtitious con- 
ſecrations was a good reaſon for layi: ; aſide the ſacerdotal ha- 

— _ 5 bits, 


ſome things it ſeems gathered from the canon law, and the way 


The ſee of Gloceſter becoming vacant at this time, the earl 
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238 THE ECCLESIASTICAL Boox XII 
bits, it was likewiſe a good reaſon for demoliſhing all the bell, 
and churches in the kingdom, which had been baptized and 
conſecrated with many ceremonies of ſuperſtition. The arch. 
| biſhop therefore required Hoop ER to conform himſelf to the lay. 
and in the mean time, his grace, having joined to his other ex. 
cellent qualities a ſingular modeſty and diſtruſt of himſelf, wrghe 
to Buctr, a German divine whom he had brought over hither 
and ſettled at Cambridge, for his opinion in the point in difpute, 


The earl of Warwick, being informed of Hoorzx's ſeruples 


about the oath of ſupremacy, as well as about the epiſcopal habit, 


wrote a letter to the archbiſhop, deſiring him not to infiſt upon | 


theſe ceremonies, and aſſured him it was the king's requeſt a, 


well as his own. But the archbiſhop, who had neither power 


nor inclination to gratify ſuch ſingularities, not only refuſed to 
comply, but ſuſpended Hoop ER from preaching till he would 
conform himſelf to the laws. The king was then moved by my 
lord Warwick to write to CRANMER, and to diſcharge him from 
all penalties, and forfeitures, which his grace might otheryiſe 


be liable to, in diſpenſing with theſe uſual rites, to which | 


Hoop ER had an objection. But as the archbiſhop could not com- 


ply with the king's requeſt without violating the laws and incur | 


ring a premunire, fo it was puſhed no further by his majeſty, til 


 Hooetr had fatisfied himſelf by conſulting with Buck, and 
PET. MART YR. The latter wrote him a letter in anſwer to all his 


objections; which, being fuller than Buczx's letter to the arch- 
biſhop, but exactly conformable to the ſentiments expreſſed in it, [ 


{hall give in ſubſtance to the reader. He tells him, that in the bu- 


fineſs of religious rites he was for keeping as cloſe as poſlible to 


the holy Scriptures, and the moſt uncorrupted ages of the church: 


but however, that he could not go ſo far as to believe, that the 


ſubſtance of religion was affected by the clothes we wear; and 
that he thought things of this nature, altogether indifferent, and | 


left to our liberty by the word of Gop. He commends Hoorss 
for his pains in preaching, but adviſes him not to exert his zeal 
upon points that are indefenſible, and things of little moment; 
left the people ſhould from thence be led to call in queſtion the 
judgment of the reformed preachers, and give no. credit to what they 
delivered in the moſt important articles. He reminds him, that 
an abſtinence from things ſtrangled and from blood was, a part 
of the Jewiſh inſtitution ;3 and yet that the council at Jeruſalem 
commanded the Gentiles to obſerve it, in order to avoid giving 


offence. In anſwer to one objection of Hooez's, “ that ve 


« ought to have an expreſs warrant from ſcripture, for even 


ce thing 
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« thing belonging to religion,” Marv tells him, that if the 
reneral rules of order were obſerved, the governours of the 
church had 4 diſcretionary. latitude in little. matters. Thus for 
inſtance, our receiving the communion in a church, in a fore- 
noon, not in a declining poſture and in a congregation of men 
only, ſtands upon no other than eccleſiaſtical, that is, human 
authority); to which, he preſumes, that Hoorzx has always 
ſubmitted without any ſcruple. He tells him further, that it 
would be difficult to produce any warrant from the new teſta- 
ment for ſinging pſalms in public worſhip ; and that the Chriſtian 
church from the beginning had in many particulars had a regard 
| to the Jewiſh polity, particularly in the great feſtivals of Eaſter, 


the epiſcopal habit and veſtments were introduced into the 
| church by the ſee of Rome, yet he did not think the contagion 

of popery ſo very malignant as to carry infection to every thing 
which it touched; that to govern by ſuch narrow maxims as 
| theſe would lay an inconvenient reſtraint upon the church of Gop ; 


dificulty of turning Heathen temples into Chriſtian churches, 


anſwer which MaxTyz gives upon this diſpute 3; which is not 
| only ſufficient to let us ſee the ſtrength of Hoop Rs prepoſſeſ- 
| fon and the ſmall extent of his judgment, but ſufficient alſo to 


and grounded their difſent from the church upon them. Whilſt 
this correſpondence was carrying on, Hoor ER, being denied the 


liberty of the pulpit and confined to his houſe by the council, 


of the privy council; and, as MarTys tells Buczs in one of 
his letters, his buſineſs was now at that paſs, that the beſt and 
| moſt pious diſapproved of it, and many were much provoked. 

Upon this he was committed to the cuſtody of the archbiſhop, 
who uſed all his endeavours to bring HoorER off from his ſin- 


forming the council in a letter, that his priſoner was not content 
with his nonconformity but had offered to preſcribe rules on this 

head to the public, the council ordered his grace to ſend him to the 
Fleet ; where at preſent we muſt leave him, and turn to other 


affairs, 


In this year Potiposs Vic, who had been near forty years 
Yor. 1l.. % or ore + th 


and Whit-Sunday. Suppoſing, what he could not grant, that 


| and that our anceſtors moved much more freely, who made no 


and of tranſlating the revenues ſacred to idolatry, to pious uſes, 
| and the maintenance of the clergy. This is an abſtra& of the 


| flence the cavils of thoſe who have taken up his prejudices, 


publiſhed a confeſſion of his faith, in which he complained 


| gularities, but without effect. The archbiſhop ſhortly after in- 
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in England, defired leave to go nearer the ſun on account of hi, 
old age; arid in conſideration of the public fervice he was thouok, 
to have done the nation by his hiſtory, he was permitted to hold 
his prebend, and archdeaconry of Wells, notwithſtanding his ab. 
ſence out of the kingdom. At the fame time, biſhop Vrsgy 
pretending to be extremely aged and infirm, Coverpa LE 'Was 
appointed coadjutor to him in the ſee of Exeter. How this lu 
dable practiſe, which ſeems fo neceſſary, came to be diſcontinue 
in the church, I cannot diſcover : but I apprehend that the epil. 
copal office and character has been much diſhonoured, by many 
of our biſhops continuing till their deaths in the full poſſeſſion of 
their revenues, without a coadjutor, notwithſtanding their inabi- 
lity to diſcharge the duties of their function for many years, thrg 
age, and other infirmities. For fince men of other profeſſions 
retire from public employment, when they are not in a condi- 
tion to acquit themſelves of it properly, I have been often aſked 
in converſation, whether the office of a biſhop was inſignificant, 
or whether they were more avaritious than other men, by paying 
a greater attention to heap up riches for their families, when they | 
were become uſeleſs and unſerviceable, than to the care of relj- | 
gion and the intereſt of the church. This is a queſtion which 
has been put to me very often by men of rank, and of a vrave } 
and ferious character; not out of petulance, I believe, or envy, | 
but out of real regard to the public good. I can anſwer howerer 
for the purity of my own intention, in taking this occaſion to | 
expreſs my wiſhes, that the ancient practiſe of appointing a co- 
adjutor, with a proper ſhare of the revenues of the ſee, when a 
biſhop is incapable to diſcharge all his duty, was revived in the 
church of England. Welive in an age, it is very certain, when 
all the returns of this kind to primitive diſcipline that can be 
made, are abſolutely neceſſary : and if they began, where an 
example is fo rus fr and conſpicuous, there is good ground to 
hope, that the conſequence to religion and the church would be 
very great. Let my zeal however for the ſacred order, to which 
1 have the honour to belong, be my apology for this digreflion ; | 
which I hope will not be thought impertinent or aſſuming. I 
ſhall now go on with the hiſtory. 3 


About the latter end of this year, a review of the common 
prayer book was ſet on foot; in which many things had been 
prudentially continued, in condeſcenſion to the prejudices of 
many of the biſhops as well as the people, and about which the 
archbiſhop had confulted Buck. In this year the king began 
1 to 
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made ſhort memorandums of important paſſages ; the whole of 


which 18 tranſcribed by biſhop BuznzT, and ſhews a great pro- 


LonDON viſited his dioceſe this ſummer ; in which, beſides the 


common articles of enquiry, into the labours, doctrines, lives, 
and charities of the clergy, he aſked whether they ſpoke in fſa- 
| your of the biſhop of Rome, or againſt the uſe of the {cripture, 


and the common prayer book ; whether they ſtirred up ſedition, 
or fold trentalls or the communion, and uſed private maſſes ; 
whether any anabaptiſts or others held private conventicles, with 


| opinions and forms that were not eſtabliſhed ; and whether any 


obſerved the holy-days that were abrogated, or the rites that 
were extirpated. To theſe he added ſome injunctions, relating 
to the popiſh ſuperſtition, which many of the clergy were ſtill 


much inclined to, and for which they had been but gently, if 


at all, reproved by Bonnzs. But the chief buſineſs of his in- 
junctions, was changing the altar to a communion table, in order 
to turn the people from the ſuperſtition of the popiſh maſs, and 
tothe right uſe of the euchariſt. The thought of this was firſt 


_ ſuggeſted by Hoop EN, ſometime before, in a ſermon he preached 


at court; in which he ſaid, that as long as the altars continued, 


of facrifice. It is certain there are many paſſages in ancient 


churches for ſanctuary hid themſelves under them. But the 
euchariſt being accounted a ſacrifice of praiſe, as well as a com- 
memorative ſacrifice of the oblation which Cxzisr made upon 
the croſs, the communion table was called an altar, and the form 


the belief of an expiatory facrifice in the maſs and the doctrine 
of tranſubſtantiation, and yet the name of it was always figura- 


place of them in the church. In conſequence of thisreſoluti 


10, 


biſhop RipLey injoined the curates and churchwardens to pro- 


choir and chancel as ſhould be moſt convenient, thould or 
down all Bye-altars. In a few months after, a letter was ſent 


been taken down in many places on good Conſiderations, yet they 
mony of the church; and commanding him therefore to remove 


all 
— 


bity of mind as well as a ſurprizing genius. The new biſhop of 


both ignorant people, and ignorant prieſts, would always dream 


writers, which ſhew that the communion tables were of wood, 
and made in the form of tables; for thoſe who fled into the 
of it was alſo changed. However as this contributed to ſupport 
tive, it was now therefore determined to change the form and 
vide a table decently covered; and placing it in ſuch part of the 


to the biſhop from the council, importing, that tho altars had 
ſill continued in others, to the breach of the peace and har- 
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all the altars in his dioceſe, and to ſet up tables in their room 


With this letter ſeveral reaſons were ſent to juſtify the alteration 2 
which the biſhop was to ſend ſome diſcreet preachers to declare ſo 
in ſuch places as he thought convenient, that weak people might th 
not be ſhocked at this new appearance. The reaſons were to thi, bi 
effect; that as an altar was for ſacrifice, ſo a table, which wa; WW fu 
for eating, was more proper for the ſacrament of the Loxp'; or 
ſupper ; that in the book of common prayer, the terms altar m 
and table were uſed promiſcuouſly, without preſcribing any thin, en 
about the form of them, ſo that this change would not occaſion An 
any change in the liturgy ; and that altars were erected for facri. ta 
fices under the law, which being abrogated by the Mxssran, w,, fel 
had inſtituted the euchariſt not at an altar but at a table, it wa, 
fit that the altars ſhould be aboliſhed alſo. Theſe were the re. fol 
ſons for ordering the alteration, and it was executed this per, th 
not only in RipTLEx's dioceſe but throwout the kingdom. 4 
It has already been taken notice of that the diſtractions raiſe the 

all over the nation, by the contradictory ſermons of thoſe who | thi 
were for the old and new religion, gave occaſion to a proclama- 155 
tion prohibiting all preaching, except with the licence of the = 
king, or the archbiſhop of CanTzRBURY : but this being much ko 
_ exclaimed againſt, as encouraging ignorance and licentiouſneſ, not 
the biſhops were ordered to appoint their chaplains, or others, at al 
their diſcretion, to preach in their dioceſes notwithſtanding the Wl © 
proclamation. The biſhop of WokcksrER was now called again pu 
before the council, and required to ſubſcribe the office for or- bi 
daining biſhops and prieſts, with an aſſurance of being reſtored 5 . 
again to the king's favour if he did not refuſe. He acknow-! _ 
lledged they had uſed him very gently, but he ſtill faid the fame! ö 
he had ſaid before; that he would comply with the office, but ä 
he could not ſign it. Several of the council argued with him, 25 
and offered him more time to conſider; to whom he replicd, the 
that he knew he could never be of another mind, nor could he law 
conſent to {ſome other things, ſuch as the taking down altars an 
and putting up tables in their room. They returned him there- 2 
fore again to priſon, with a charge to ſubſcribe the office of or- 5 
dination under pain of being deprived. At this time alſo, D 8 
biſhop of Chicheſter was ſummoned before the council, for not FD 
obeying their orders in removing altars and ſetting up commu- 5 


nion tables. He ſaid he could not obey the order, and the only 
reaſon he could give for his refuſal, was, the paſſage in the epilit A 
to the Hebrews, © we have an altar.” It was ſhewed him 0) 25 
| 7 | | — ſome 
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ſome of the council that CHRIST was intended by that altar, and 
| that Ox1GEN has told us the Chriſtians in his time had no altars 3 
but all that they could fay was of no effect, and the biſhop aſ- 
fared them that he would loſe all he had rather than obey the 
order. He was therefore likewiſe ſent to the Fleet; and that I 
may finiſh the account relating to him, and HzaTn, about the 
end of the next year, they were both deprived by a commiſſion, 
and delivered to the biſhops of Ery and Lonpox to be main- 
tained, There was at this time a very ſcandalous practiſe of 
ſelling offices and employments ; and notwithſtanding all the 
wealth that had been ſeized on, no ſchools nor hoſpitals were yet 
| founded. Nay what is much more extraordinary than all this, 
there was an order from council to forbear collating GRIN DAL to 
a prebend at St. Paul's, becauſe the king would keep it for his 
ſtable. A very warm letter was wrote from RIDLEY to one of 
the king's preceptors on this order; in which he was very earneſt 
that Mr. CHR ER ſhould ſpeak himſelf, or ſhew his lordſhip's letter 
and let that ſpeak to the council. A great complaint having been 
made about this time againſt Hol GAE archbiſhop of York, for 
keeping the wife of another man, the council ſent him an order 
not to come to parliament, and commanded the matter to be exa- 
mined into. What became of it we are not told, but he was a 
coretous wretch, and a reproach to the reformation : and it was 
probably on ſuch accounts, that the young king ſaid of the biſhops of 
his time, as it is reported, © that ſome for ſloth, ſome for igno- 
© rance, ſome for luxury, and ſome for popery, are unfit for 
« diſcipline and government. SL eg 


The biſhop of WINcHESTER having heard in the tower of 
Hoorsr's popularity, ſent him a challenge to diſpute publicly on 
the doctrine of the ſacrament, and promiſed to ſubmit to all the 
laws about religion, if he did not er get the better in the diſ- 
pute. HoorER accepted the challenge, and the day was fixed; 
but when the time drew near, GARDINER ſaid he muſt firſt be 
ſet at liberty, and fo it came to nothing. The council ſoon 
after had a mind to ſee whether he would regain his liberty, by 
complying with what had been required of him; and a com- 
miſſion was directed to the archbiſhop, ſeveral biſhops, lawyers, 
and civilians, empowering them to try him, and to proceed to a 
deprivation in caſe he continued obſtinate. When he was brought 
before his judges, he behaved irreverently to the king, and ſlan- 
derouſly to the council; excepting againſt the legality of the 
commiſſion, and calling his judges hereticks. We have already 
Vol. II. | e © Re. 
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Exeter, reſigned it to CoVERPALE his coadjutor. The 7 27 of 
_ SALISBURY, LANDAFF, and LICHFIELD, tho they complied with 
orders for a reformation, yet did it with ſo ill a grace it feems as 
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ſeen the particulars alledged againſt him, which were now ſaid 


to have been aggravated by his refuſing to ſet forth the king' 


authority whilſt he was under age; as the ſetting it forth might 
haye prevented the rebellions, and effuſion of blood, which 
happened afterwards, on that pretence. But he appealed from | 
the delegates to the king in perſon, and they deprived. him of 

his biſhoprick for his difobedience and contempt. The next day 
the council came to the following reſolution, that ſince this pre- 
late had miſbehaved himſelf with regard to the king, and had 


treated his judges with contumely and contempt, he ſhould be 
removed to a worſe apartment in the Tower, and have but one 


attendant who ſhould be appointed by the lieutenant ; nor ſhould 
he be allowed any company, nor to ſend, or receive, any meſ- 


ages or letters. The fame cenſures, and the ſame juſtifications, ? 


belong to this treatment and that of Bonnzs ; and fo I ſhall not 
repeat what I ſaid upon that occaſion, In eight days after Gaz- 


vineR's deprivation, PoiNET was, tranſlated from Rocheſter tio 
his ſee ; and had two thouſand marks a year in land out of that 
wealthy biſhoprick aſſigned him ſor his ſubſiſtence. SToxy was 


made biſhop of Rocheſter in the room of Poi Nx RT, and Very 
after reſerving near five hundred a year for himſelf during li, 
and alicnating the greateſt part of the reſt of the biſhoprick of 


the 


diſcovered their diſaffection; and lying expoſed to the difpka- 
ſure of the court, they were forced to compound at high rates to 


preſerve their ſtation. Thus the church of Lichfield was ſtripped 


of a great part of its patrimony, to raiſe a baron's eſtate for 


SIR Wilt. Pacer, The biſhop of Sariszury bought his 
peace by making long leaſes of the beſt of his farms and manors 


to ſome of the great men who thirſted after them ; and the 
biſhop of LAN DAF conveyed away almoſt all the lands of that 
ſee, which was then very rich, and let the reſt for a low rent 
upon a long term of years. About this time the council book 


mentions the king's ſending a letter for the purging of his library | 


at Weſtminſter ; * to cull out all ſuperſtitious books, as maſſes, 
** legends and ſuch like, and to deliver the garniture of the 
« books, being either gold or ſilver, to Sis ANTH. AUCHER. 
Theſe books were many of them richly plated and curioully 
emboſſed; which was probably the chief ſuperſtition that, occa- 
ſioned this courtier to deſire he might have the handling of them. 
The public library, and the collection of many colleges, in the 


univerſity i 
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univerſity of Oxford, underwent much the ſame fate at this time 
with the king's at Weſtminſter. The books marked with red 
were generally condemned for popery at a venture; and where 
circles, and other mathematical figures appeared, they were 
looked upon As. compoſitions of magick, and either torn, or 
burnt. This was a monſtrous inquifition upon ſenſe and learn- 
ing; and looks as tho the earl of Warwick, and ſome of the 
viſitors) had a further project, and intended to ſeize the founda- 
tions as ſuperſtitious. V 1 


The affair of Hoop RR, Wicht a ſlept from Auguſt to March 


brought before the council to explain himſelf on the difficulties 
which he had-ftarted. The objection which he made to the oath 
of ſupremacy, was, the “ ſwearing by Gop, the ſaints, and the 
« holy Goſpels,” when none but Gop himſelf ought to be ap- 
pealed to in an oath. Upon this the king taking a pen ſtruck out 
theſe words with his own hand, and allowed that no creature 
ought to be ſworn by. In this manner the difficulty about the 
oath was at an end: and the king and council, except Ripizy 
and the biſhop of ELy, were for yielding the point to him about 
the veſtments. Theſe prelates ſaid; that ſince the things were 
by all allowed to be indifferent, they could not conſent to ſo 
bad a precedent as giving a biſhop a diſpenſation to break the laws, 
for the ſake of his frivolous and peculiar whims. But at length 
the matter was compromiſed on theſe conditions : he was to wear 

the epiſcopal habit which was preſcribed, when he was confe- 
crated, and when he preached before the king, or in his cathe- 
ral, and in any public place; and on other occaſions he was diſ- 
penſed with. On theſe terms he was conſecrated in the uſual 
form ; by which he loſt much of the popularity he had gained 
vith his declamation and invective againſt the eſtabliſhed rites. 


[He might be a very pious, zealous, and learned man, as biſhop 55 


BUnxr calls him; but his judgment and underſtanding muft 


be of a very moderate ſize. If he believed the epiſcopal habit 


to be ſinful, he could not reconcile himſelf to the wearing it at 
al with a good conſcience: and if he did not believe it ſinful, 
why all theſe ſcruples about wearing it on any, and on every, fit 
occaſion ? Why all this affectation of ſingularity and preciſeneſs 
againſt the eſtabliſhed uſages of the church; and why fo much 
diſturbance to the king and council in favour of this fingularity ? 
It was the means of introducing a contention into England, 
which has been more pernicious to the intereſts of religion and 

; 7 N the 


whilt he remained in the Fleet, was now reſumed ; and he was 


the church, than I doubt all his labours, if he had lived to ti, 


decent to make alterations after; nor would the clergy he 
brought on a ſudden to change their old opinions. For thek 


the greater part of them would agree to it, the confeſſion of faith 
was not attempted : but it was taken in hand at this time, and 


made ready for the convocation in the following winter. In 
what method they proceeded in compiling theſe articles we can- 


queen ELIZABETH they are the ſame which are now in uſe; and 
I have ſaid that the articles were made ready for the convocation ; 


offered to the convocation, at leaſt to the lower houſe, and they 
were publiſhed only by the king's authority. The archbiſhop's 
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time, would have been ſufficient to compenſate. 


The majority of the biſhops being now attached zealouſly i, 
the reformation, it was reſolved to prepare a ſet of articles which 
ſhould contain the faith and doctrine of the church of England 
Many thought that the reformers ſhould have began firſt vit 
theſe; but Cranmer thought otherwiſe, and he was in the 
right. The moſt material corruptions were thoſe in the publi 
worſhip ; and whilſt they remained untouched, the addreſſes 9 
Gop were ſo defiled that a compliance with them was indefenſible. 
Theſe therefore required a ſpeedy reformation. But as to ſhe- 
culative points, in which the errors of men were not of ſuch il 
conſequence, the neceſſity of correcting them was not fo pteſ. 
ling. Beſides, it ſeemed prudential to make the ſubjects a little 
familiar in books and public diſputations, that they might he 


well conſidered before they were determined, it not being ſ 
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reaſons, and till the biſhops were brought to ſuch a model thut 


not tell: it is moſt probable they were framed by CRANMf and 
RiDdLEy, and ſent to others to correct, or add to them, as they 
thought fit. Except a few alterations made in the reign of 


being in every body's hands they need not be here enlarged on. 
and they appeared full with a title as if they had been agreed on 


in the ſynod of London; but it is certain that they were never 


reaſon probably for not bringing them into the convocation, was, 
as biſhop BuxNET ſays, becauſe, his grace had obſerved many 
ready to obey orders when they were made, who would not con- 


cur at all in making them. 


 Thenext thing in which the reformers were this year employe 
was reviewing the common prayer book, and making ſuch ad- 
ditions and alterations as were found expedient. In the daily 
ſervice they added a general confeſſion of fins, in a grave and 
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W {mplc farm; intending that thoſe who made this confeſſion, 
W ould not content themſelves with a bare recital of the words, 
but ſhould join to them, in their hearts a particular confeſſion 
of their private ſins. This was followed by a general abſolution, 


or pronouncing in the name of Gop a pardon of fin to thoſe 


3 | who repented of it truly, and believed the goſpel. It Was 
W thought that this would have a much better effect, at leaſt that 
it was much further removed from popery, than that unqualified 


abſolution which the prieſt was wont to give in confeſſion, ſaying 
« Jabſolve thee; and which had begat in the undiſcerning vul- 
gar an Opinion that the prieſts had an authority to pardon ſin. 
A very powerful engine to deſtroy religion, and to ſecure the 


honour and intereſt of the prieſthood ! In order to awaken the 
| conſciences of the people, who were obſerved to come to the 
ſacrament without a ferious ſenſe of it, the ten commandments 
were introduced into the communion office, which were to be 


ſolemnly pronounced, the congregation being on their knees as 


| if they were hearing that law promulged anew ; and at the end 


of every commandment, a ſtop was to be made, for the people 


W to implore the mercy of Gop for their paſt offences againſt it, 


and his grace that they might obſerve it for the time to come. 


n ſhort, the uſe of oil in confirmation and extreme unction, the 


prayers in the communion and burial ſervice for ſouls departed, 


aud the paſſages in conſecrating the euchariſt which ſeemed to 


favour the belief of the corporal preſence, with the uſe of the 
croſs in that and in confirmation, being all rejected, they brought 


che whole liturgy to the ſame form in which we have it at this 


day; except a few inconſiderable variations which have been 
made in order to clear ſome ambiguities. Thus did the great 


and good archbiſhop go on unweariedly in his labours for the in- 
| tereſt of religion and the church of England; and having com- 


pleated the reformation of doctrine and worſhip in it, it remained 


only now to prepare the laws for its government and diſcipline, 
and to make a proviſion for the clergy. How he acquitted him- 
belf in theſe reſpects will be ſeen as we 
I muſt lead the reader to other affairs. 


go along ; but at preſent 


The king and council being leſs. afraid of the emperor's diſ- 
pleaſure than they were before, the buſineſs of the princeſs Mazy's 
having maſs was taken up at this time with more earneſt zeal. 


The promiſe which had been made the emperor of an indul- 


gence, being only temporary and by word of mouth, the council 
thought they were not bound to connive any longer at ſuch a 
err n...... VW notorious 
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notorious breach of the laws, which might have fatal cong.. 
quences to the reformation : ſhe was therefore required to con. 
form herſelf to the new religion that was eſtabliſhed, which ſhe 
refuſed ; and the reaſons ſhe gave were, becauſe ſhe would folloꝶ 
the ancient and univerſal way of worſhip, and not a new inyen- 
tion that lay within the four ſeas, and that ſhe would continue in 
that religion in which her father had inſtructed her. The king 
ſent her word in anſwer, that ſhe was a part of the church and 
nation, and ſo muſt conform herſelf to the laws of it; that the 
way of worſhip, now ſet up was no other than what was con- 
ſonant to the pure word of Gop ; and that it would but ill he. | 
come her to argue upon his minority left ſhe might ſeem to agree 
with the late rebels. She was ſent for to court after this, and a 
reat deal of pains was taken by Cranwzr and RiDrEy to in- 
ſtruct her better: but ſhe refuſed to hear any thing againſt her odd 
ſuperſtition, or to enter into any reaſonings on the late alteration 
in religion, and obſtinately perſiſted in hearing maſs as ſhe had 
done before. When ſhe found this would not be allowed her, 
there was a deſign concerted between her and the emperors mi. 
niſter to convey her into Flanders; which, abſurd as it was in 
them, was ſtill more abſurd in the council to prevent. Had ſhe 
been out of the kingdom at the time of the king's death, ſhe 
would have had, I believe, but little or no chance for the crown: 
and whether there was any thoughts at that time of putting her 
by the ſucceſſion or not, her abſence was the thing the council 
ſhould have wiſhed for, as being the only way to extricate them 
from the perplexity which her obſtinacy had thrown them into. 
They had ſoon too much reaſon to perceive their folly, but it 
was then too late. The emperor's ambaſſadour ſollicited violent- 
ly for an indulgence in her own religion; and proteſted, if it 
was not granted, it would be a breach of promiſe to his maſter 
which he would reſent in the higheſt manner. The council ha- 
ing no mind to draw a new war on their heads from fuch a 
powerful prince, at a time too when they had many conſiderable 
effects in his ſea ports, nor provoke too much the next heir in 
the ſucceſſion, adviſed the king to proceed no further, and to 
leave the princeſs to her own diſcretion. But the king, belicv- 
ing the maſs to be impious and idolatrous, would not conſent to her 
continuing it any longer. The archbiſhop, RipLey, and Pomxꝝr, 
were therefore ordered to talk with him, and to endeavour to 
get his majeſty's conſent to this meaſure. They told him, that 
tho it was ſinful in a prince to permit any fin, yet he was not al- 
ways obliged to puniſh it, ſince a leſſer evil connived at might 
2 OMc- 
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EB metimes prevent a greater. Whether the king was overcome 
mwoſt by their arguments or importunity, is not certain: he yield- 
dead to them however; and, burſting out into tears, lamented his 
gſter's obſtinacy, and his own circumſtances which obli ged him 
do comply with ſuch impiety. An ambaſſadour was ſent to the 
I emperor to clear up the affair of the promiſe which he had in- 
W {© on; and in the mean time a peace was made with France, 
W hich put the council in leſs apprehenſions of his reſentment. In 
a2 fort time after one of her chaplains was ſent to the Tower, 
br fying mals in one of her houſes when the princeſs was not 
dere; and many letters and meſſages paſt between her and the 
council about the liberty which ſhe required, which it is ſcarce- 
y worth while to relate. Thereſult of them all was this. The 
bord chancellor and two of the council were ſent to her with a 
ekrtter from the king, and to tell her that ſhe muſt not be per- 
I | rritted to have private mals any longer, or a form of religion 
W Gifcrent from what the law eſtabliſhed. She received the king's 
W |cttcr on her knees; and when ſhe had red it and heard their 
Veſſage, ſhe anſwered, © that ſhe was the king's moſt obedient 


- WE b/c and ſervant, whom ſhe would obey in every thing where 
n } ae digg n= : nd DOUCY "ory S 
e ber conſcience did not reſtrain her, and would even die to do 


hum ſerrice: but ſhe would lay her head on a block, rather than 
uſe any other form of worſhip than what had been uſed at her 


'n W father's death: When the king came to be of age that he could 
| order theſe things himſelf ſhe would obey his commands in re- 


ligion; but tho the good ſweet king had more knowledge than 
any of his years, yet he was not a fit judge in theſe matters.” 
he took a ring from her finger, and gave it to the chancellour 
on her knees, deſiring him to preſent it to the king, as a token 


EY from her, with her humble commendations and profeſſions of 
ter duty to him; but this, fays ſhe, will never be told him. In the 
av. WE £24 ſhe continued to have her prieſts about her and to hear maſs, 
| ; WT but fo ſecretly as to give no ground of any public complaint; nor 
ble is there any more mention made of her during the remainder of 
_ | this reign, ES 227 

to | | 1 

„-The duke of SoER SEH being obſerved to have his uſual ac- 
* | cels to the king, and to have regained his majeſty's wonted fa- 
TH vour, the ear] of Warwick wanted to get rid of him ; leſt he 
1 ſhould baffle all his lordſhip's projects, and in the end perhaps 
that deſtroy him. To this end he procured a great creation of new 
By honours for himſelf and all his friends. The lord Russz: had 


been made earl of Bedford, and Six THO. Darcy lord Darcy 
; the 
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umberland, PowWIET marquis of Wincheſter, and Six WII 


ed for felony, and beheaded. In all probability the young king 
| NorxTHUMBERLAND for his majeſty was induced to believe, that 
of NorTHAMPTON, and the carl of PEM BRORE, and that he had 
him in the inditement. As ſoon as the duke of SouERSET had | 


with pleaſing fights, that he might not reflect upon this ſtrange 
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the year before; and now Gray marquis of Dorcheſter pve 


made duke of Suffolk, the earl of Warwick duke of Ne Y ha 


HzRBTRT carl of Pembroke. It was neceſſary to take notic. th 
of theſe promotions, tho no way relating to the hiſtory of tie * 
church, that the reader might know theſe peers when mentioned Wi l 
under their new titles in the ſequel. The duke of Nok r. oy 
BERLAND not being able to bear ſuch a rival in his greatneſs as the WE E 
duke of SOMERSET, and having formed vaſt projects to him); i 1 
of getting the crown into his family, contrived to , remove hin b 
out of the way. It is not the buſineſs of a church hiſtorian to WY þ 
give a particular account of this tranſaction. I ſhall therefor: A U 
only take notice that the duke of SouxRSUGÜhaving been accuſed WW . 
on the depoſition of ſome witneſſes who were not brought e 8 


S 22 


— 


had been impoſed upon by the management of the duke d 
his uncle had intended to aſſaſſinate that duke, the marqus 
even confeſſed it in the Tower; tho no ſuch deſign is laid aginſt 


received his ſentence, great pains were taken to entertain the king 


63 kn, & 4 If > 28 22 ns 


condemnation. The people were generally much affected with 


his execution, and many threw handkerchiefs into his blood to f 
preſerve it in remembrance of him. Thus fell the duke of Son- n 
ERSET 3 Who had as many virtues, and as few faults, ſays biſbop Wl p 
BurNzET, as moſt great men ever had, who are advanced to t 
ſuch dignity ſo unexpectedly; whilſt others looked upon him as b 
a very wicked man who was capable of committing the molt d 
heinous crimes. This however is very certain, that as he was 
condemned only for intending to commit an offence againſt a 
private perſon, ſo the faults for which he was pardoned, alter his b 
firſt condemnation, were much greater than that for which he ſuf- h 
tered death. 3 t 
| FAG h 
The day after his execution, a ſeſſion of parliament wi Wi a 
opened which paſſed an act to confirm the late alterations in the * 


common prayer, and the new ordination office; requiring the 
EL, 5 
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be ſervice book to be every where received by the feaſt of All- 
vas WWE hallows next, and that every one ſhould come to common ptayers 
b. on every Sunday and holy-day, under pain of the cenſures of 
che church. It was ſet forth in the act, that the king, the lords 
Temooral, and the commons, did in Gop's name require all arch- 
W biſhops and biſhops and other ordinaries to endeavour the due 
execution of it, as they would anſwer before Gop for ſuch evils 
= plagues with which he might juſtly puniſh them for neglect- 
ng that good and wholſome law. The next act of this parlia- 
ment relating to the church, was, for regulating the number of 
W holy-days to be obſerved by dedicating them to the ſervice of Gop. 
As the ſcripture had made no determination of theſe days, and 
W they were left to the liberty of the church, it was therefore enact- 
ed by this bill, that every Sunday with the days marked in the 
W calendar and liturgy, and no others, ſhould be kept as holy-days ; 
and the biſhops were to proceed by the cenſures of the church 
W againſt the diſobedient; provided that labourers or fiſhermen, 
W if neceſſity ſo required, might work on thoſe days either in or 
W out of harveſt. But in this, as in all ſuch acts, the people were 
ready enough to lay hold on the relaxation whilft the ſtricter 
parts of it, were little minded; and thus the liberty which was 
allowed in caſes of neceſſity was turned into licentiouſneſs. The 
ad which I mentioned before about the marriage of the clergy 
W was now paſſed, without one biſhop proteſting againſt it; in 
W which it is ſet forth, that as occaſion had been taken from the 
W wording of the former act, to ſay that the marriage of the clergy 
was only permitted for avoiding greater evils; and to flander 
ſuch marriages to the high diſhonour of the king and parliament 
and learned clergy of this realm, fo it was now enacted, that 
W fuch marriages made according to the rules preſcribed in the com- 
mon prayer book ſhould be eſteemed good and valid. The ſup- 
8 preſſion of the ſee of Weſtminſter, which had been re- united 
d the biſhoprick of London by the council, was now confirmed 
by parliament ; and the collegiate church with its exempted juriſ- 


A few days before the meeting of the parliament, Toxs AL 
biſhop of Durham; was, upon ſome complaint brought againſt 
him of miſpriſion of treaſon, committed to the Tower. What 
the particulars of his accuſation were,- except a letter under his 
| hand, and that he conſented to the conſpiracy in the north, we 


6 : 


due not told; but the ſecret reaſon for attainting him, it was 
very evident, was, that the duke of 'NoxrHuMBERLAND, who 
Vor, II, 4 H — A. 
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and ſpoke againſt it with that warmth and freedom, which he. 


LAND ever after. When his grace's arguments could not preyal 
paſſed the houſe, CRAN MER, ſeconded only by the lord STovzroN, 


piſh lords and biſhops who had yet proteſted againſt every other 
act that had paſſed the houſe of lords in this parliament, But 
when the bill was carried down to the commons with the {ame 

evidence which had been given in the other houſe, which were 


to make his anſwer, which were both denied him. His judges 
turned accuſers and charged him as a conſpirator againſt the 
king and realm. He proteſted againſt every ſtep of their pro- 


however of his biſhoprick, but did not attaint him of miſpriſion 


intended to erect a great principality for his family in the North. 
might add to it the juriſdiction of the county palatine of Dur. 
ham. The biſhop had given obedience to every law, and to al 
the injunctions that had been ſent, tho in parliament he had pro- 
teſted againſt all innovations in religion; thinking he might ober 
the laws with a good conſcience, tho they related to point; 
which he could not conſent to till they were made the laws cf 
the realm. He was a man of great candour, great humanity, 
great learning, and of invincible moderation; which, as they 
agreed ſo well with CRANMER's own temper of mind, had oc. 
caſioned a friendlineſs between them notwithſtanding their dife. 
rent ſentiments, but yet did Tuxs ral no good with the bigots 
of his own religion. When the bill therefore for attainting him 
of miſpriſion of treaſon was brought into the houſe of lords, the 
peers of his own party fate quiet; but the archbiſhop took it uy, 


came an honeſt man and a good biſhop in ſupport of innocence, 


but which loſt him the friendſhip of the duke of NozxTHuwuary 
againſt the intereſt of this duke, and the bill againſt Tuxsrw, 


proteſted apainſt it; and was not even joined in this by the po- 


only ſome depoſitions that had been taken, the commons mored | 
that his accuſers might be had face to face, which had been 
denied the duke of SouERSET, and that not being done they 
dropped the bill. Upon this a commiſſion. was iſſued to the lord 
chief juſtice, and ſome others, to determine the biſhop's caſe: 


his lordſhip being brought before them deſired council and time 


ceedings, and at laſt appealed to the king. They deprived him 


of treaſon, and he was ſent back to the Tower. But this op- 
poſition in the caſe. of Tunsrai was not the only 'mortifica- 
tion which the duke of NoxTHUMBERLAND met with from tit 
houſe of commons. In. paſſing a new act relating to trealons, | 
beſides many ſevere ſpeeches againſt thoſe who now bore the ſwa 
they added a proviſo, that none ſhould be attainted on this G 
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others were too ſelfiſn to give him any aſſiſtance; and he had 0 
hopes of procuring ſuch laws as might again recover a competent 


maintenance for the clergy, till the king ſhould be of age and 


ſhould promote them by his authority. The biſhoprick of G1, 


ceſter was this year ſuppreſſed and converted into an archdeq- 
conry, and HoorER was made biſhop of Worceſter, to which 
the other ſee Was annexed. 


In all the vacancies of the ſees there 
were 4 great many of their beſt lands taken from them; and the 
ſees that had been before enriched profuſely were now brought 
into fo low a condition that it was ſcarce poſſible for the biſhops 


to ſubſiſt with decency. However if what had been taken from 


them had been converted to good uſes, to make a better main- 
tenance for all the inferior clergy particularly, it had been 
ſome mitigation of this public robbery. But the lands were 
ſnatched up by every hungry courtier who found this the eafief 


way to be ſatisfied in their pretenſions: and the world had hen 


ſo poſſeſſed with an opinion of the exceſſive wealth of the biſhop- 


ricks, that it was thought they never could be made poor enough, 


We muſt now turn to the new parliament, and to the laft and 


The ſecond parliament of EDwaRD was opened on the firſt of 
March fifteen hundred and fifty three; at which time the king 
was ſo ill of a conſumptive cough that he was in no condition to 
go to Weſtminſter, and ordered the two houſes to attend him at 
White-hall. In a few days after the opening of the ſeſſion, the 


commons, conſidering the great debt the king was left in by tis 


father, the loſs he put himſelf to in reforming the coin, and per- 


ceiving his majeſty to be wholly ſet on the good of his ſubjeds; 
granted him a ſubſidy for two years; in which they were follow 


ed by a grant from the clergy in convocation of fix ſhillings in 
the pound of all their benefices. The duke of Nox THUMUIEE- 
LAND knowing his intereſt in this parliament, and having got 


 Tunsrar. deprived in the manner above related, procured an 
act in this ſhort ſeſſions of a month for ſuppreſſing the biſhop- 


rick of Durham, that his grace might poſſeſs | himſelf of the 
greateſt part of the temporalities. © The pretence indeed was the 


extenſiveneſs of the ſee, which made the duty too great for one 


dioceſan ; and therefore that there ſhould be two inſtead of one, 
the one at Durham, and the other at Newcaſtle. But if this 
had been any thing more than a pretence for extinguiſhing that 
biſhoprick, why was two thouſand marks only reſerved out of 
the rents for the new ſe at Durham, and a thouſand for that 
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at Newcaſtle ? Why were not all the rents of the old biſhop- 


ick divided and appropriated to the two new ones? and, why were 


the reſt of the temporalitics turned into a county palatine, and 

wen to the duke of NoxTHUMBERLAND? This parliament 
{ems to have been called for no other purpoſe than to give the 
ſubſidies to the king, and to enable that duke to make this ſa- 
crilegious attempt on theſe temporalities ; for after theſe acts a 
general pardon was paſſed, the parliament, which had ſate only 
from the firſt to the laſt of March, was that day diſſolved. In 
the preamble to the act of ſubſidy, there was a ſevere accuſation 
of the proceedings of the late duke of SouerstET whilſt he was 

rotector; which the friends of the duke of NoxTHUMBERLAND 


3 | had got inſerted, that the king, who had already reflected on the 


execution of his uncle with ſome concern, might ſee how well 
pleaſed the nation was with his fall. This cenſure however was 
oppoſed ſo long and fo warmly in the houſe of commons, as to 
oive uncaſineſs to the miniſter who directed it, and to make him 


be. that it was not enough devoted to his intereſt, to be entruſted 
Vith the management of the ſcheme which he had in his head. 


In a few days after the diſſolution of this parliament, a com- 
plaint having been made, that notwithſtanding the great acceſ- 


ſons of wealth in this reign the exchequer was ſtill very low, £ 
W vittaticon was appointed to examine into the ſtate of the jewels, 


plate and furniture of every cathedral and church throwout the 
kingdom, and to compare the account with the inventories that 
had been taken in former viſitations; in order to ſee. not only 
how much of it had been embezzled, in order to a reſtitution, 
but how much might now be ſpared for the king's ule. The 


remainder of the linnen, after a decent diſtribution for commu- 


nion tables and ſurplices, was to be ſold indeed for the uſe of the 
poor: but the copes, the altar clothes, the jewels, and all the 
plate, beſides one or two chalices for ever cathedral church and 
chapel, were to be delivered to his majeſty's treaſurer of his 
houſhold, It is impoſſible to ſay how much wealth was brought 


nnto the king's coffers by this devaſting of all the churches of 


their gold and jewels, their ſilver croſſes and candleſticks, 
their chalices, and copes of gold and ſilver tiſſue: and in this 
age it is hardly poſſible that we ſhould have an idea of the wealth 
which theſe goods and ornaments amounted to. In the abbey 
church of Weſtminſter alone, the plate and religious habits and 
decorations, which the piety of former ages, the ſolemnities of 
coronations, the funerals of noblemen and princes had enriched 
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11 it with, were of immenſe value. The young king has becn 
blamed by ſome hiſtorians for ſetting his hand to a commiſſion 
1. for rifling the churches in this manner, as tho his principles were 
fl . not good. But this is no proof of any ill diſpoſition in that 

prince. He was, at the time of ſigning this commiſſion, in 
ſuch extreme bad health, that it is probable he figned every 
thing which his miniſters brought without examining very nicely 
what it might import: and it was repreſented to him as an in. 
offenſive expedient for repleniſhing his exchequer, by calling in 
only the ſuperfluous plate, and other furniture, which ly in 
churches more for pomp than uſe. At the ſame time that the 
carl of SHREWSBURY had theſe inſtructions ſent him, as preſident 
il of the North, he was likewiſe ordered to perſuade the people to 
[1 be obedient chiefly to the laws about religion, and eſpecially 
concerning the ſervice in their own mother tongue: the abuſe; 
of the biſhop of Rome were to be inculcated with zeal and ca- 
neſtneſs, that the people might apprehend them, and be ſatisfel 
. about the abrogation of the holy- days appointed by the Popes ; 
all the obſervance of which, by leading men into idleneſs, gave oc- 
1 caſion to many vices and inconveniences. — 
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About this time a catechiſm was publiſhed, compiled, as it is 
'* believed, by PoinzT biſhop of Wincheſter, and authorized by the | 
1488 king's letters patents. The book of articles which I have men- 
1 tioned, and which were never offered to the convocation, were 
now publiſhed, with this catechiſm before them, by the king's 
authority. The archbiſhop apprehending that they would pro- 
cure a concord in religion which was not to be expected in any 
other method in ſo ſhort a time, moved the king and council 
that the biſhops might have authority to make all their clergy 
ſubſcribe theſe articles: upon which his majeſty iſſued a mandate 
to that purpoſe. When the mandate came to CRANuRR, he 
called the clergy of his peculiar juriſdiction in the city of Lon- 
don, and exhorted them to ſubſcribe the articles, but compelled 
none; as he affirmed afterwards himſelf. The mandate to the 
biſhop of Noxwics is ſtill extant, in which it is ſet forth, © that 
in order to have an uniform doctrine, and to avoid dangerous 
errors and opinions, the king had ſent him theſe articles, ga- 
thered by learned biſhops and ſundry of the clergy, which be 
required him to fign and obſerve and to cauſe them to be ſub- 
ſcribed by others; giving an account to his majeſty of ſuch # 
ſhall refuſe and preach contrary to them, and admitting none to 
any benefice or care without ſubſcribing them, after firſt in- 
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J ſtructing the clergy it they were ignorant and allowing them ſix 
weeks to examine the articles by the ſcriptures. Then follows an 
3 | order to receive the catechiſm, and to take care that it is taught 
4 by all ſchool maſters, reporting to the archbiſhop of the pro- 
VUnce how theſe directions are obeyed.” There was a mandate 
likewiſe ſent to the univerſity of Cambridge from their viſitors, 


* B | | 4 . . . . 
is dich is ſtill extant; ſetting forth * with what pains and judg- 
n- ment of good and learned men theſe articles were compiled; 


In BY 

in by cheir viſitatorial power did enjoin, that all doctors and batche- 
he WT lors in divinity, and all doctors of law and maſters of arts, 
nt WW ſhould before their creation ſwear to- them and ſubſcribe them, 
to and be denied their degrees on their refuſal. By the archbiſhop's | 
ll W way of proceeding in the buſineſs of theſe articles without the 
les 3 convocation, as well as by a chapter in his reformation of the 


— 


cccleſiaſtical laws, it looks as tho he had ſome deſign of putting 
W the government of the church out of the common way, into 
W provincial ſynods of biſhops only, to be called by the archbiſhop 
W with the king's licence: for he ſaw that the convocations now 
W in uſc, formed of deans, archdeacons and chapters, and a ſmall 
proportion of the inferior clergy, had no foundation in ſcripture 


W {rom the ſecond model of the church ſet out by Caarres the 
great, and was built on the feudal law; which veſts a right of 
giving ſubſidies in all thoſe who hold ſuch tenures as quality them 
W to ſupport the ſtate, | 


lj be king had been now for ſome months under a viſible decay 
(om an obſtinate and conſumptive cough ; and all the medicines 
W which were uſed rather encreaſed than leſſened it. Hence aroſe 
date | a ſuſpicion, which was ſpread over all the world, that ſome flow 
| poiſon had been given him; but there was no other ground ever 


on- diſcovered for this ſuſpicion but common fame and ſome circum- 
eld ſtances which ſeemed to favour it. Towards the latter end of his 
the WO ck nels, biſhop Riprey preached before him; and enlarging 
that much in his ſermon on the good effects of charity, and the ob- 
nous WW "gation which lay on men of high condition to be eminent in 
ga good works, the king was ſo moved with what he faid, that im- 
h he mediately after ſermon he ſent for the biſhop to come to him. 


| Alter the king had commanded him to fit down and be covered, 


oh as his majeſty reſumed the heads of the diſcourſe, and told RiLEY 


ne to tat he looked upon himſelf as chiefly. concerned in the exhorta- 
bon: but that his lordſhip muſt now give ſome directions which 


and being now promulgated by the king's authority, that they 


or in the practiſe of the earlieſt ages of Chriſtianity : it aroſe 


ſhould 
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ſhould be more particular, as to the method in which his FO 
jeſty might acquit himſelf of his duty. The biſhop, aſtoniſheq 
at ſo much tenderneſs and ſenſibility in ſo young a prince, burſt 
forth into tears; and expreſſing his joy to fee ſuch pious incl; 
nations in his majeſty, deſired time to conſider of the particular 
channel in which his charity ſhould be directed, and the king 
would give him leave to confult with the lord mayor and alder- 
men about it. His majeſty accordingly wrote them a letter b 

the biſhop, deſiring that they would be ſpeedy in their determi- 
nations and acquaint him with them. After a little time, the 
biſhop brought the king a ſcheme of three foundations ; one for 
the ſick and wounded, another for ſuch as were willtully idle or 
were mad, and a third for orphans; and his majeſty endowed 
St. Bartholomew's hoſpital for the firſt, Bridewell, which was 
his own houſe, for the ſecond, and the Grey friars church near 
Newgate for the third; enlarging likewiſe the grant which he 
had made before for Sr. THouas's hoſpital in Southwark. He gave 
orders to make all the haſte that was poſſible with the ſtatutes 
and warrants for theſe foundations; and when they were brought 
him to ſign, he bleſſed Gop that he had prolonged his life tillall 
that was neceſſary was finiſhed. Thus was king EDpward the | 
firſt founder of thoſe houſes ; which, by many great additions 

fince, and the good government of the magiſtracy of the city of 
London, are ſo well endowed and conducted, that they may not 
untruly be reckoned among the nobleſt of the kind in Europe. 


The king bore his indiſpoſition with great patience and ſub- 
miſſion to the will of Gop; and ſeemed concerned about no- 
thing but the danger which religion and the church would be 
brought in at his death, when his ſiſter Maxx ſhould come to | 
the crown. He therefore drew up a ſcheme for the ſucceſſon 
with his own hand, and probably without conſulting any body 
upon it, in which all females were excluded, and in failure of 
his own iſſue male, aſſigning it to the iſſue male of his female 
iſſue, then to the iſſue male of the lady Francrs, or of her 
three daughters. The heir male was to enter upon the govern- 
ment at eighteen, but all matters of importance were to be 
opened to him at fifteen; and in caſe there was no heir male, 
the females were only to be governeſſes regent till an heir male 
ſhould be born. But this was thought to be ſo great a change 
of the conſtitution, when it was ſhewn his council, that the 
king was prevailed on to ſtrike it out, and to make many other 
alterations in his plan. How his majeſty was prevailed on py | 
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aſide his faſter ELIZABETH who had been always much in his 
favour, it 18 impoſſible for us to ſay ; The duke of NorTHUM- 
2BRLAND had NOW married one of his ſons to the eldeſt daughter 
of the lady FRANCES, lady Jang GREY, on purpoſe without 
doubt to get the crown into his family ; and taking advantage of 
the king's fears about religion from the ſucceſſion of his fiſter 
Mazy, the duke perſuaded him to ſettle it by his letters patents 
on the eldeſt daughter of the ducheſs of Surrolk, who was next 
in HENRY will after his own children and their iſſue, and who 
was then alive. Some of the judges, and the king's attorney 
and ſollicitor general, were ſent for to the council; where his 


majeſty told them, that apprehending the danger to religion and 


the laws by the ſucceſſion of his ſiſter Mary to the crown, he 
had drawn up ſome articles to tranſmit the crown to poſterity in 


another line, which he ordered to be red. The judges objected, 


that the act of ſucceſſion was an act of parliament, and could 


not be annihilated by any ſuch device: but the king required 


them to take the articles, and to draw an inſtrument according to 


them in the common form of law. When they had withdrawn, 
| and examined the ſtatute concerning treaſons in the firſt year of 


this reign, they found it was treaſon to alter the ſucceſſion, not 
only after his majeſty's death, but even in his life; and there- 


fore tho they were preſſed by one of. the ſecretaries of ſtate to 


make diſpatch, yet they did nothing in it; aſſuring the council 


upon their return, that it could not be done with ſafety, and 


that all the lords of the council would be guilty of treaſon if they 


perſiſted in this change. The fury of the duke of NoxrRuu- 
BERLAND on this refuſal could not be reſtrained ; he called the 
chief juſtice a traytor, threatened all the judges, and it was ex- 
| pected he would have beat them. But the judges. ſtood to their 
opinion notwithſtanding all his menaces ; and they could not be 
prevailed upon by good words nor bad to meddle in it. The 
| king growing every day worſe and worſe, they were again brought 
before him; when he aſked them ſomewhat ſharply, why they 
had not prepared the inſtrument of the ſucceſſion as he had or- 
dered them? MounTacus chief juſtice ſpoke in the name of. 
the reſt, and told his majeſty, that whatever they did would be 
of no force without a parliament : but the king faid he would 
have it done firſt, and then ratified in parliament, and therefore 


required them on their allegeance to ſet about it; ſome of the 
council adding they were traitors if they diſobeyed him. The 


Judges were thrown into great perplexity ; but the old chicf juſtice 
thinking a pardon under the great ſeal would ſecure them, con- 
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bring him to yield, and that he ſigned the will. In a very few 
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ſented to ſet about it, if they might have a commiſſion requiring 


them to put the entail of the crown in form of law according to 
the ſcheme the king had given them, and a pardon when it was 
done. The other judges with him agreeing to concur upon theſe 
terms, the conditions were granted, and they brought the inſtru- 
ment ſigned by the king in fix places, to the lord chancellor to 
ſet the ſeal to it. The chancellor required, that- all the judges 


ſhould ſet their hands to it, which they all did but Hs LES ; 


who, tho a ſteady proteftant, and a zealous man for the refor- 


mation, could not be perfuaded nor frighted into it. The chan- 
cellor then deſired for his ſecurity, that all the council might ſet 


their hands to it, which was complied with by three and thirty. 


There was another paper ſubſcribed by four and twenty coun- 
cellors and judges, in which they obliged themſelves by their 


hands and ſeals and oaths of honour to obſerve every article in 


that writing, and whatever the king ſhould declare by his laſt 


will relating to the limitation of the crown, to defend and main- 


tain it to the utmoſt of their power, and to proſecute and pyniſh 


any that ſhould depart from it. The archbiſhop came but ſel- 


dom to the council after the fall of the duke of Souxkszr; 
and his grace and the duke of NoxTHUMBERLAND were upon ill 


terms with one another. When this inſtrument therefore was to 


be figned by the privy council the archbiſhop was abſent ; and 


when he was preſſed to ſet his hand as the reſt had done, he op- 


poſed the whole tranſaction with great vehemence: he argued 


with the king and council againſt it, pleading the legitimacy of 


the king's ſiſters, and faid he could nor ſubſcribe an inſtrument 
to ſet them aſide without perjury, as he had ſworn to obſerve the 
will of HENRY in which they were named next after the king. 


Many confultations were held to perſuade CRANMER; and the 
judges and lawyers told him, that the king being in poſſeſſion 


might diſpoſe of the crown as he pleaſed : but the archbiſhop 
| had too much underſtanding to be deluded with that argument, 

and nothing could move him to conſent to the diſinheriting of | 
the daughters of his late ſovereign, till the dying king himſelf 


beſought him, from the danger that religion, which he had 
taken ſo much pains about, would otherwiſe be in, to ſet his 
hand to his will. His grace had a great love for the king, and 
with great reaſon ; and when his majeſty, with the marks of 


death upon him, told his grace, that he hoped he would not 


reſiſt him more than all the reſt of his council, we muſt not 


wonder, that the archbiſhop's love for the king ſhould at length 


days 
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days after, the ſtrength and ſpirits of the king were ſo diſſipated 


that he found his end was juſt at hand; and he prepared himſelf 
fr it with great devotion. His laſt hours were ſpent in ſhort 
prayers and ejaculations for himſelf and his ſubjects; and a few 
moments before he died, he prayed that Gop would fave his 
choſen people of England, defend the realm from popery, and 
maintain his true religion among them. The pangs of death 
then coming upon him, he ſaid to Sr Hex. SVDNEVY who was 
© holding him, I am faint, Loxp have mercy on me and re- 
( ceive my ſpirit,” and ſo breathed out his innocent foul. 


Thus died EDwanp the ſixth, in the fixteenth year of his 
age, after a reign of {ix years and a half, and being accounted 
the wonder of the world, for knowledge, learning, and reli- 
gion. He was buried in HEX RV the ſeventh's chapel in Weſt- 
minſter abbey near his grandfather, in about a month after his 
death; the archbiſhop of CAN TERBZURVY performing the burial 
ſervice , with a ſorrowful heart, according to the form in the 
common prayer book. It is ſaid of his body, that it was beau- 


tiful in ſhape and mien, that there was a great ſweetneſs in his 


aſpect, particularly in his eyes, which ſeemed to have a ſtarry 
livelineſs and luſtre: but there is no ſaying too much of his 
mind and heart. He was not only learned in the languages, and 


the liberal ſciences, but he knew the ſtate of his dominions, and 


his alliances with foreign princes. He kept a book in Which he 
| writ the characters of the chief men of the nation, all the judges, 
lord lieutenants, and juſtices of the peace all over England; in 


which he had marked down their way of living, and their zeal 


| or negligence about religion. He had ſtudied the buſineſs of 


the mint, with the exchange and value of money; and, as it 
appears by his journal, had ſtudied them with ſucceſs. He un- 
derſtood fortifications, and could draw and deſign prettily. He 
knew all the ports and harbours, both of his own dominions, 


and of France, and Scotland; how much water they could com- 
mand, and the way in which they were to be entered. He had 


acquired ſo much knowledge of foreign affairs, and talked with 
the ſeveral ambaſſadors about them with ſo much propriety, that 
they filled all the world with his character and accompliſhments ; 
and his praiſes are ſounded in all the hiſtories ' of that ape. He 
had great quickneſs of apprehenſion ; but being diſtruſtful of 
his memory, took notes of every thing almoſt he heard in greek 
characters, that thoſe about him might not underſtand them, 
and writ them out aſterwards in his journal. He had a copy 
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brought him of every thing that paſſed in council, -which he Put 
in a cheſt, of which he always kept the key himſelf. It would 


be an injuſtice to the memory of this excellent young prince, not 
to give the reader a character of him drawn by Carpaxn an Ita- 
lian, the great philoſopher of that age, after EDwanp's death, 
when nothing was to be got by flattery. He paſſed thro Eng- 
land the ſummer before the king died, and obſerving the extra. 


ordinary parts and virtues of his majeſty, whilſt he was ſometime 


at his court, he writes of him afterwards in this manner. « aj 
the graces were in him: He was maſter of many languages when 
he was yet but a child; together with the Engliſh, which was 


his natural tongue, he had both Latin and French, nor was he 


ignorant, as I hear, of the Greek, Italian and Spaniſh, and per- 
haps ſome more. But for the Engliſh, French, and Latin, he 


was perfect in them, and apt indeed to learn every thing. He 
had made a proficiency in logick, natural philoſophy, and mu- 
ſick. The ſweetneſs of his temper was ſuch as became a mortal; 


his gravity was ſuitable to the majeſty of a king, and his diſpo- 
fition was conformable to his high degree. In ſhort that child 


was ſo bred, had ſuch excellent parts, and was of ſuch expecta- 
tion, that he looked like a miracle of his kind. He was in the 


fifteenth year of his age when I was with him, when he ſpoke 


Latin as readily, and as politely, as I did myſelf. He aſked me 
what was the ſubje& of my book, © de rerum varietate, which 


I had dedicated to him; and then the philoſopher reciting a 
converſation which ſhewed the king's ſkill in aſtronomy, conti- 


nues his panegyrick. © His unuſual ingenuity and the ſweetneſs WW 
of his temper endeared him to every body that had either ſenſe | 


or virtue. He began to love the liberal arts before he was ac- 
quainted with them, and he was acquainted with them in theory 
before he was of age to reduce them into practiſe. ' He gave 
ſuch promiſing intimations of carrying human nature to the 


higheſt perfection it could arrive at, that not England only but 
the reſt of the world have reaſon to lament that he lived no lon- 


ger. When the gravity and ſolemnity of a king was neceſſary, 
he behaved like one advanced in years, and yet he was always at- 
f able and gentle as became his age. He played on the lute; he 
meddled in affairs of ſtate; and for bounty and magnificence he 
emulated his father, tho his father had not always the beſt views 
in his liberality. There was no ground however of ſuſpecting 
any ſiniſter deſigns in the ſon, whoſe mind was cultivated by 
the ſtudy. of philoſophy. What I have ſaid of this prince are 
no ſtrains of panegyrick, no rhetorical flouriſhes ;--my deſcrip” 


tion 
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tion rather falls ſhort of matters of fact, than exceeds the meaſure 
of truth.” This is the teſtimony of a foreigner, at a time when 
the king was laid in his grave and could not be flattered : and 
yet wonderful as the natural and acquired perfections of the mind 
of EpwaRD are repreſented, his piety and his virtues were more 


extraordinary. Every page almoſt of his hiſtory is filled with 
his zeal for the reformed religion; and accordingly the mea- 


ſures which he took of almoſt every man was from thence. 
The duke of NoxTHUMBERLAND ſaw this, and made his uſe of 
it with great artifice; nor could any thing recommend a man fo 
much to the favour of this young prince as puſhing on the re- 
formation with vigour and diſpatch. It was his great regard to 
religion which made him ſo intent on bringing over his ſiſter 
Maxy to his own opinions, that when he was preſſed by ſome 
of the biſhops to conſent to her having maſs, he ſaid he would 
not only hazard the loſs of the emperor's friendſhip, but of his 
own crown and life and all he had in the world, rather than per- 
mit in the princeſs what he knew to be a fin. He was good na- 
tured, compaſſionate, and juſt, in the higheſt degree poſſible. 


His particular care of the petitions of the poor, which were ſent 


him, and to relieve their neceſſities by the proviſions made for 


them in his ſickneſs, are a ſufficient proof of the former; and 
his ſtrict obſervance of his word, and exactneſs in paying his 


debts, as appears by his journal, confirm the latter; to ſay no- 


thing of his giving up his uncle, the duke of SouERSE T, whom 


he tenderly loved, when they had perſuaded him that his uncle 


intended to murder ſome of the privy council. In ſhort, the 
natural and acquired abilities, the temper of mind, and the good- 
neſs of heart, in this young prince were ſo extraordinary, that as 
| all the high things which could be deviſed were ſaid of him by 
the people to expreſs their love, ſo when he died it was concluded, 
that the: fans of the nation muſt be very great that could provoke 
Gop to take him from them; and long after his death, in letters 


by many, © Epwas the faint.” 


and printed books he was commonly called their JoslAn, and 


The death of bo good a prince in ſuch a very early ſeaſon of 


his youth, was interpreted by ſeveral as a juſt judgment of Go 


for the many enormities of the land: and ſome ſuch judgment 
all the good men of that time expreſſed their apprehenſions of, 
in their letters to one another, as well as in their public ſermons, 
before any ſymptoms appeared of the king's diſorder. The 
biſhop of Lon DON publiſhed a diſcourſe under the title of the 

To Me. een ⁵ð 
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6 lamentation of England; in which he fays, that luxury, , 
defire of riches, oppreſſion, a ſcorn and hatred of religion, ba 
generally ſpread among all people, eſpecially thoſe of the higher 
rank ; who gave a countenance to the reformation that” the 
might have an opportunity to devour the church revenues: and 
indeed the groſs ſcrambling for the wealth that had been dedicated 
with a good deſign, tho to ſuperſtitious uſes, without applying 
any part of it to the relief of the poor, the inſtruction of youth 


or any other public purpoſe, had in a great meaſure taken away 


the prejudices of the people againſt popery, and gave them 


kinder thoughts of it. Both the archbiſhop, and Riprey, had 


delivered their conſciences very freely on this outragious ſpoil of 
the goods of the church without law or order, which was the 
chief thing which warmed the zeal of the courtiers for a refor- 
mation; and old Latimer, and ſome others, preached againſt 
it openly with great ſeverity ; but they were not able to ſtem the 
torrent of licentiouſneſs and corruption, which had deluged the 
land in ſuch a manner, as if irreligion had been the conſequence 
of forfaking confeſſion, penance, and the ceremonies which had 


been practiſed. 'The biſhops and clergy, generally ſpeaking, 


did not a little contribute to this degeneracy ; ſeveral among the 


former, and the greateſt part of the latter, being ſtill papiſts in 


their hearts; and complying only externally with the reforma- 


tion to preſerve their benefices, not only neglected the paſ- 
toral care, but ſet the people againſt it in its preſent model, and 


were rather well pleaſed that there was ſo much and ſuch great 


_ diſorder. | 


Upon the death of king Epwazp, the crown devolved, ac- 
cording to Hznzy's will, and the act of parliament which had 


authorized him to limit the ſucceſſion, on the princeſs Mazv. 
But the duke of NoRTHUMBERLAND, as we have ſeen, had pre- 


vailed on the young king to break thro theſe ſettlements and to 


transfer the crown upon his daughter in law, the lady Jans of 


the houſe of Surrork. His buſineſs, if he had been as politick 
as he was ambitious, was to have ſecured the two princeſſes thus 
excluded from the throne, immediately after the king had ſigned 


the inſtrument of conveyance. But he contented himſelf with 
getting a letter from the king and council to them, deſiring them 
to come to court in order to keep their brother company in his 
illneſs. The princeſs Mazxy, who had began her journey in obe- 
dience to this command, was very near falling into his ſnare; 
being within half a day's journey of London, when ſhe had pri- 


pie 
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vate intelligence from the earl of Arunper of the death of the 
king, the deſign upon her perſon, and the aſſignment of the 
ſucceſſion. Upon this information ſhe ſtopped ſhort, and retired 
ſpeedily into Norfolk; where ſhe knew the duke of Nox r Huu- 


IRLAND Was much hated, and where of courſe ſhe ſhould be 


moſt ſecure. From thence ſhe wrote a letter to the council, ex- 
preſſing her concern at her brother's death, and her ſurprize that 
they had not advertized her of it; who they all knew ſtood next 
in ſucceſſion to the crown by her father's will and the act of par- 
liament. She was well informed, ſhe ſaid, of their conſulta- 
tions, and the engagements they had entered into, againſt her 
right, and their own duty; but ſhe was willing to overlook all, 
and to pardon ſuch as would accept her clemency: in the mean 
time ſhe required them to proclaim her title to the crown. As 
ſoon as this letter was diſpatched, ſhe retreated near the ſea coaſt 
in Suffolk to wait the iſſue of it; and, in caſe her affairs did not 
ſucceed, that ſhe might have an opportunity of eſcaping to the 


emperor who was then in Flanders. Here ſhe took upon her the 
ſtate and title of queen; and being proclaimed at Norwich, ſhe 


ſent a circular letter to all the nobility, requiring them to come 


to her, and defend her r ight. Let us now ſee what paſſed at 


The duke of NogTHUMBERLAND had ordered that the king's 
= death ſhould be kept a ſecret, that he might retrieve his fatal 
= crror, and get the princeſſes into his power: but when the coun- 
= cil perceived by this letter from Mazy, that the death of the 
king could be concealed no longer, they drew up an anſwer to 
her immediately, in which they acknowledged his majeſty's death, 


and avowed the deſign of placing the lady ANR GREY upon the 


throne, according to the diſpoſition made of the crown by the 
late king in his letters patents under the broad ſeal, ſigned by 


the council, and the judges. They remind the princeſs of the 


defects in her mother's marriage, of the divorce which enſued, 
and of her own illegitimacy by act of parliament :' they adyiſe 
her therefore to drop her claim and to behave herſelf like a good 


ſubject ; promiſing her that if ſhe ſhewed herſelf obedient, the 
ſhould find all of them ready to do her any ſervice which was 


conſiſtent with their duty. This letter was ſigned by three and 
twenty of the privy council; and the dukes of Sur rolx and 


NorTHUMBERLAND were ſent to give notice to the lady JANE of 


her acceſſion to the crown, on the death of Epwazp. She re- 
ceiyed the news of his death with great and real ſorrow; which 
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was not leſſened, but encreaſed, by the other part of their meſ. 


ſage, of which before ſhe had no intimation. She told them 
that ſhe knew, by the laws of the kingdom, and by natural 
right, the crown was to go to the king's ſiſters; and ſhe was not 


willing to bring a burden upon her life and conſcience, by af. 


ſuming a character which did not belong to her, and to enrich 
herſelf by the ſpoils of others. To this ſhe added reflexions on 
the inſtability of human affairs, and the danger of ſuch a 


of eminence and dignity ; and therefore deſired to be allowed the 


liberty of a private ſtation. Theſe reflexions ſhould have been a 
check to the unbounded ambition of her father in law the duke 
of NoRTHUMBERLAND : but they had no weight in a mind that 
was quite enſlaved with it, and which knew no other joy than in 
wealth and power. To remove her ſcruples they told her, that 


the whole tranſaction was according to law, and agreed to by the 


majority of the privy council, and the judges : and this aſſurance, 


ſeconded by their perſuaſions, and the importunities of her huſ- 


band, who had more of his father's temper than her philoſophy 
in him, prevailed at length with her to fubmit. The next day 
ſhe was proclaimed in London with the uſual ſolemnities; and 
tho great multitudes were gathered, as is uſual on ſuch occaſions, 
in the ſeveral places where the proclamations were red, yet there 


were very few that ſhouted with the ordinary acclamations, and 


moſt of the people were running to the princeſs Maxy. The 


ſetting aſide the two princeſſes by the letters patents of a minor 


king in expreſs contradiction to an act of parliament, and in fa- 
vour of a queen they had never dreamt of, was a thing of hard 
digeſtion, and which few were willing to acquieſce in. But the 
Juſtice of her title was not the only thing which gave friends to 
Maxy ; eſpecially as her title was not clear of all objections. 
Many other cauſes concurred to bring about her ſucceſs. The 
duke of NoxTHUMBERLAND, who had brought unjuſtly the duke 
of SouERSE T to the block, who had uſurped a power and pre- 
eminence over all the reſt of the council without any authority 


or commiſſion for it, who behaved with moſt inſufferable pride 


and haughtineſs to every body, and who was not free from being 
ſuſpected of having occaſioned the king's untimely death; the 
duke of NokTHUMBERLAND, I fay, who had done all this, had 
enraged the nobility, the gentry, and the commons ſo much 
againſt him, that without conſidering what they might ſuffer 
under Maxy, they were generally inclined to ſet her up, rather 
than come again under his, tyranny. It may eaſily be gueſſed 
that all thoſe who were ſtill for the old religion in their ris 
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geſired paſſionately that the princeſs Maxy might aſcend the 
gow ork was not only thought to be devoted to the Pope, 


but to be alſo inclined to the moſt extravagant things in the 


Romiſh religion; whereas the lady Jane, on the other hand, 
vas known to be a proteſtant and to be zealous in the reforma- 
tion. The Roman catholicks therefore to a man were for the 
princeſs, and ready to lend their aſſiſtance to ſet her on the throne. 
They would not however have been able to have effected this, for 
it is certain ſhe was not beloved, if an hatred to the duke of 
NoxrhuuBERLA ND, and the dread of falling again under his 
government, had not inclined the proteſtants to look on lady 
BY [axzs acceſſion to the crown, as a misfortune to them, and the 
* kingdom. Beſides, among the great numbers which were looked 
upon as proteſtants there were many who were ſo only in name; 
and having no other regard than to their temporal intereſts had 
embraced the reformation only to ſecure what they had, or to 


make their fortunes. There were a few indeed, and they were 


but a few, who, being convinced of the truth of the new reli- 
gion, were ready to ſacrifice every thing for its ſake; and 
none but theſe could be ſaid to be the real friends of Jans. 
Some others there were who wiſhed well to the reformation, and 


who conſidered the acceſſion of the princeſs Max as a calamity, 


but who were not willing to hazard their lives and fortunes to 


prevent it. They were more confirmed in this mind, by having 


flattered themſelves, that content with the private exerciſe of her 
own religion, ſhe would leave the public religion in the ſame ſtate 


ſhe found it, or at moſt that ſhe would be ſatisfied with giving 
her party liberty of conſcience ; and this ſhe herſelf, and her 


friends, took care to inſinuate every where. What I have faid 


of the diſpoſition of the people in general, is equally true of the 


members of the privy council; and therefore the cauſe of the 


lady Jaxz was from the beginning likely to be but ill ſupported. 


The counties of Norfolk, and Suffolk, having got a promiſe 
from the princeſs Mary to leave religion in the ſame ſtate ſhe 


found it, and to content herſelf with the liberty of profeſſing it 


in her own way, declared for her immediately, raiſed forces for 
her, and proclaimed her in ſeveral places. In ſhort her army 
encreaſed ſo much in a few days, and ſhe was joined by ſo many 
lords and gentlemen, that the council thought it neceſlary to 
{end all the forces they had in readineſs to oppoſe her. This was 
a criſis which gave the duke of NoxTHUMBERLAND much per- 


plexity. He was afraid to truſt the command of the army on 


ſuch an important occaſion on which all depended to any other 
Vor. II. "7 | 
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perſon, even to the duke of Surrolx the lady Jant's fl. 
ther, neither would ſhe conſent to have him expoſed to fo much 
danger. On the other hand he was afraid to leave her in the 
hands of the council, whom he could not confide in, becaufe 
he knew that they ſided with him purely out of fear; elpeciall; 
as the duke of SuxroLK was no great politician. © However, 38 
ſome thing muſt be done, immediately to ſtop the progreſs of 
Maxry's forces, and as the council were ſhut up in the Tope, 
he ſet out for New-market, in order to head the troops that 
were in the ſervice of the crown. In the mean time, biſhop 
RipLity was appointed to ſet forth the lady JaNnE's title, in 2 
ſermon at St. Paul's croſs, and to animate the people 
againſt the princeſs on account of her attachment to the old re- 
ligion; which the good biſhop obeyed with rather more zeal 
than prudence. But the council, receiving intelligence from all 
parts of the kingdom how high the tide run in favour of the 
princeſs Mary, began to conſider how they might redeem their 
offence againſt her, and recommend themſelves to her favour, 
Secretary CxcI had refuſed to do the buſineſs of his office from 
the beginning; and the judges deſired to be excuſed doing any 
thing till the government was ſettled. The point was how the 
council ſhould get out of the Tower, where they were in a man- 
ner priſoners. Luckily enough for this purpoſe, the French and 
Spaniſh ambaſladors had defired an audience in ſome place in the 
city; and it was therefore propoſed, that it ſhould be given in 
the earl of PxMEBBOKE's houſe, whoſe ſon had married a fiſter of 
the lady Janz, and who could not eaſily be ſuſpected by the 
duke of SuxrFo.x. His grace agreed to this motion; but as 
ſoon as they were got to the earl of -PEMBROKE's, lord ARUNDEL 
opened the defign which he had concerted with two or three of 
the council, and preſſed them earneſtly to declare for the prince 
| Mary. He expatiated on the cruelty, the injuſtice, and the 
miſconduct of the duke of NoxTHUMBERLAND ; under whoſe 
tyranny they muſt reſolve to be enſlaved for ever, if they would 
not attempt at this conjuncture to throw it off. This being 
vigorouſly ſeconded by the earl of Pzuroxe, and the reſt of 
the council that were there concurring, the lord mayor and al- 
dermen were ſent for; who went with the peers into Cheapfide 
and proclaimed queen Maxy, juſt in the ſame manner they had 
proclaimed the lady JaxE ten days before; from whence they 
went to St. Paul's and ſung the Te Deum for the queen's accel- 
fion. An order was then ſent to the duke of SurrorLk to join 
the council, to deliver up the Tower, and to require his daugh- 
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tet to lay dfide the ſtate and ritle of queen. This ſhe feadily 
eompliecl with, as ſhe had affümedd it againſt her will in pure 
Obedience to him and her huſband ; the duke came to the coun- 
©] and ſubſeribed a recognition of queen Mazy with the reſt. 
Another order was fenit to the duke of NoxTruMtrLaNnD, to 
diſband his forces, and to behave himſelf as an obedient ſubject 
to the queen; but before he reteived this order, hearing at Cam- 
bridge of the ſudden tutn of affairs in his abſence from the court, 
he had diſmifſed the troops, and proclaimed the queen in the 
market place; flinging his own hat up for joy, and crying out 


« Gop fave queen Mary.” But the next day, his enemy the 
earl of ARUNDEL, who had been ſent by the council to the queen 
to inform her of what they had done, arreſted him by her order; 


when the duke fell at his feet to beg his favour with much ab- 
jectneſs and puſillanimity. The reader muſt not wonder at this, 
ecauſe nothing is more common than for the ſame men, 
who are inſolent out of meaſure with power and ſucceſs, to be 
miſerably funk and fawning under misfortunes. Three of his 
ſons, and many of his friends, among whom was Six Tio. PaL- 
Mgs the wicked inſtrument of the duke of SouzEksET's ruin, 


were apprehended at the fame time and ſeft to the Tower with 
him. This was no ſooner done than alt oppoſition to queen 

Maxy ceaſed ; and thoſe who had abetted or engaged in it went 
in crowds to make their ſubmiſſion, whom ſhe received very 


graciouſly, The duke of SurroLx was ordered to be ſet at li- 
berty in a few days; becauſe as he was known to have been driven 
on entirely by the duke of NoRTHUMBERLAN D, and to have done 
nothing of himſelf againſt her, ſo his weakneſs gave them no ap- 
prehenſions of any danger from him; and therefore the queen 
being willing to ſhew an act of clemency on her firſt mount 
the throne, it was judged expedient to make his grace the object 
of it. It was neceflary to be thus particular in opening this re- 
volution, that the reader might underſtand more clearly many 


paſſages in the following reign. 


On the third of Auguſt, the queen made her entry into Lon- 
don with much ſolemn hs accompanied by the princeſs 
ELIZABETH, who had raifed a thouſand horſe for her ſervice dur- 
ing the conteſt about the crown. When ſhe came to the Tower, 
the releaſed the ducheſs of SouERSET, the duke of NorFoLK, 


Toxsrar, GaRDINER, Box N ER, and the lord CouxrNRVY ſon to 


the marquis of Exxr Ek, who had been a priſoner there from the. 


ume of his father's attainder in the reign of HENRY. She then 
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ſent for the lord mayor and aldermen, and told them, & that tho 
cc ſhe was fixed herſelf in her religion, yet ſhe would not com. 
e pell others. But theſe ſoft words were ſoon forgotten, ,, 
appears from the ſeverities which followed; of which there is x 
authentic account in the original council book of this reign, to 
the end of the year fifteen hundred and fifty ſeven. It is 
probable that the reeſtabliſhing of religion on the ſame foot i 
had been before her father's divorce, and perhaps being revenge 
of ſome of her enemies, were the chief things which the que 
intended when ſhe firſt aſcended the throne. At leaſt we ſhy] 
ſee that no other project was attended to by her thro the whole 
courſe of her reign. \ 1 


But in the eſtabliſhment of her own religion, which had noy 

been ſo long diſuſed throwout the nation, her thoughts were 
much divided upon two ſchemes which her friends had offered 
her. On the one hand ſhe was adviſed, now ſhe had got the 
power, to keep no meaſures, but to force the nation to return 
immediately to the © union of the catholic church; and to this 
ſhe was diſpoſed of her own inclination, having already deter- 
mined to ſend for cardinal Pol x as legate to reconcile England to 
the pope. On the other hand, biſhop GARDIXER, who was 
looked upon as a man of great experience, and was moſt indu- 
bitably the ableſt man of his party, knowing the reformation 

| muſt be pulled down in the ſame way it was ſet up, propoſed 
only to bring religion back at farſt to the ſtate it was in at the 
death of HENRY, and to raiſe it afterwards by degrees to what it 
had been before his breach with Rome. But this advice, which 
was more politic as well as more agreeable to the biſhop's own 
intereſt than the other, was not ſo much reliſhed by the queen, 
whoſe bigotry was not {o well appeaſed by it, and who thought 
the papal authority was neceſſary to remove her illegitimation. 
The biſhop anſwered this objection, by aſſuring her, that all the 
acts and ſentences which had paſſed againſt her might be annulled 
in parliament, without any aſſiſtance from the pope. But find- 
ing his counſel was not of weight enough with the queen, and 
dreading Porz's arrival who was not his friend, and who would 
certainly take the lead in affairs out of his hand if not ruin him 


with her majeſty, the crafty biſhop ſent a meſſenger to the em- 


peror, aſſuring him if he would perſuade the queen to make his 


tordſhip chancellor and firſt miniſter, he would bring every thing 


about in time that ſhe defired : but that if Pol R was to come to 
England as ſoon as the queen had deſired, his eminence's zeal for 


the 
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de ſee of Rome would undo all; becauſe the Engliſh were yet 


averſe to ſubmit again to the papacy, not only from the dread 


they had of its power, which had been for five and twenty years 
repreſented to them as the moſt cruel tyranny, but alſo becauſe 
they had purchaſed the church lands from the crown at very eaſy 
terms, which they were not diſpoſed to part with. It was there- 
fore neceſſary, he faid, to give them time to wear out their pre- 
judices 3 and by precipitating matters of this importance, it 
would not only put the ſucceſs of them to hazard, but in all 
probability it would bring on the ruin of the whole cauſe, if not 
of the queen herſelf. To this advice, which was certainly the 


beſt that could be given, the biſhop did not forget to add an afſu- 


rance of promoting the particular intereſts of the emperor, if his 


lordſhip was entruſted by the queen with the chief direction of 
all affairs: and it is not improbable that he might then ſuggeſt 


the project of a marriage between the emperor's ſon PHIL Ir and 
the queen. But be this as it might, the emperor ſaw the advice 


which the biſhop gave was good, and he cloſed with it immedi- | 


ately : he wrote ſeveral letters with his own hand to the queen, 
perſuading her to moderate her zeal about religion, not to make 


too much haſte to return back to Rome, nor to be too much led 


buy Italian counſels.  'The queen held the emperor in great eſteem ; 
and tho ſhe looked on GaRDIN ER as a crafty temporizing man, 
pet to ſhew her deference for the emperor, ſhe accepted the 
biſhop's ſcheme, and on the thirteenth of Auguſt gave him the 
great ſeal, and the chief direction of all affairs. 


The fuſt thing that was done, was, to iſſue writs for the par- 


lament, and convocation, to meet in October following, and to 
take ſuch meaſures all over the kingdom as ſhould make a majo- 
rity of the elections turn in favour . of the new government. 
The next thing, was, to bring the duke of NoxTHUMBERLAND 
to his trial, for which the old duke of Nokrolk was made high 
ſteward; the queen being willing to put the firſt mark of ho- 
nour upon his grace, who had ſuffered ſo much and ſo many 


years for being the head of the popiſh party. When the duke of 


NoRTHUMBERLAND, with the marquiſs of NoxTHaMeTON, and 
the earl of Warwick ſon. of the former, were brought to their 
trial, his grace deſired the opinion of the judges, whether acting 
by the authority of the great ſeal, and the order of privy council, 
they could thereby become guilty of treaſon ; and whether thoſe 
who had been equally guilty with them, and by whoſe direction 


and commands they had acted, could fit upon them as judges ? 
Vor. II, We <>. EY 
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To theſe queſtions it was anſwered, that the great ſeal of one thy 
was not lawful ſovereign could give no authority nor indemnity 
to thoſe who acted from ſuch warrant; and that any peer, wh, 
was not, by an attainder upon record, convided of ſuch acceſſion 
to their crimes, might fit as their judge. Theſe points of lay 
being thus determined, they all three confeſſed themſelves guily, 
and ſubmitted to the mercy of the queen. How conformableto 
the law of England this determination of the judges might be 
I cannot tell, but the firſt part of it is extremely dangerous to 
the ſubject, and the laſt is ſhocking to common ſenſe. If a 
uſurper was placed upon the throne of England, in what a pe- 
rilous ſituation muſt the adherents to the rightful ſovereign be 
from the uſurper if they did not obey him, and from the right 
ful ſovereign when he was reſtored, if they did | As to the pri. 
vilege of the peers not to be challenged in a trial on ſuggeſtion 
only, it can never ſurely be reaſonable to admit, that the accom. 
plices of a crime ſhould fit in judgment on another, who acted 
along with them in the commiſſion of that crime,, when it is no- 


toriouſly certain that they had a ſhare in it as well as himſelf, 


But I ſhall not inſiſt on theſe things any further. The next day 
judgment was given by a jury of commoners againſt four friends 
of the duke of NoRTHUMBERLAN D; but of the ſeven thus con- 
demned three only were deſtined to execution, the duke, and 
Sik JOHN Cars, and Sis TRHO. ParvuerR. HEATH the deprived 
| biſhop of Worceſter was ſent with the meſſage of death to his 
grace, and to inftru& him to prepare for it. Whether he had 
Lo always in his heart what he then profeſſed, or whether he 
only pretended it, hoping it might procure him the queen's par- 


don, is variouſly reported; but it is certain, that he confeſſed 


himſelf to the biſhop, and declared that he had been always in 
his heart a Roman catholick. He made the ſame confeſſion on 
the ſcaffold; but it is pretended, that, to engage him to make 
this public declarations: he had been flattered with the hopes of 
pardon, even with his head lying on the block. According to 
the maxims of this reign [ believe the laſt is true, and according 
to the courſe of his grace's life, there ſeems to be no reaſon to 
doubt the firſt ; that as far as he had any principles of religion 
they were thoſe of a papiſt, tho to preſerve his power, which 
| was his Gon, he appeared a zealous proteſtant. When he was 
under ſentence, he ſent for biſhop GaRDINER, to whom he like- 


wiſe- made this confeſſion in the ſtrongeſt terms, and begged his 


life that he might do penance all the reſt of it, if it were in a 


mouſe-hole; to ſuch a degree of fear and —_— had 
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guilt and his diſappointment thrown him into. The biſhop was 
{© much touched with his remorſe that he had almoit perſuaded 
the queen to ſpare his life : but the duke was known to be a man 
of that temper, ſo given to revenge and diſſimulation, that his 
enemies ſaw it was neceſſary to put him out of the way; leſt if 
he had lived he might have infinuated himſelf into the queen's 
favour, and then turned the danger upon themſelves. Beſides, 
the emperor, who was then deſigning the marriage, and foreſaw 


the ſtruggle there might be againſt it, and what miſchief ſuch a 


man as the duke might do, wrote to the queen and adviſed her 


poſitively to take his head. Thus fell the duke of NokrHUu- 
ZERLAND by his ambition, as his father had done by his avarice, 
and like his father he fell unlamented by every mortal. I have 


put this account together for the ſake of perſpicuity, but we 


muſt now look a little back. 


The funeral of king EDWARD was ſolemnized at Weſtminſter 


| on the twelfth of Auguſt: and tho the new miniſters directed 
EZ that the office which had been aboliſhed ſhould be made uſe of 


Won this occaſion, . yet the archbiſhop, ſupported by acts yet in 
force, oppoſed it with ſo much vigour, that they permitted him 


od perform it according to the new liturgy; to which he joined 
the folemnity of a communion. Nevertheleſs the queen had a 
BZ tolema ſervice in her own chapel at the Tower, performed with all 
the ceremonies of the church of Rome: and the ſame day ſhe 
= declared in council, © that tho her own conſcience was ſtayed 
Y in matters of religion, yet ſhe was reſolved not to compell or 


ſtrain others, otherwiſe than as Gop ſhould put into their 
hearts a perſuaſion of that truth which ſhe believed; and this 
ſhe hoped would be done by opening his word to them by 
= © godly, virtuous and learned preachers.” ! Great care was taken 
0 diſperſe this declaration, and to magnify it every where as a 
q great inſtance of the queen's goodneſs and generoſity. But: the 
broteſtants who ſaw what a difference there was between this de- 
daration, and the promiſe ſhe had made to the people of Sur- 
& *oLx, that ſhe would leave religion in the ſame ftate in which 
che found it, ſaw ſhe began already to fall off her word, and 
chat they had but little clemency to expect from her. If they 
were willing however to flatter themſelves that ſhe would Kill 
keep her promiſe, ſhe put out a proclamation in five days after 
1 which was but too capable to remove their error; in which it was 
8 faid, „ that conſidering the great danger which had come to the 
elm by the differences in religion, ſhe declared for herſelf that 
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ſhe was of that religion that ſhe had profeſſed from her infancy 
and that ſhe would maintain it during her time, and ſhould he 
glad that all her ſubjects would charitably receive it: yet ſhe did 
not intend to compell any, till public order ſhould be taken in it 
by common aſſent. In the mean time, ſhe required all her ſub. 
jects, not to move ſedition or unquietnels till ſuch order ſhoud 
be ſettled, and not to uſe the names of papiſt or heretick, ſtraich 
charging that none ſhould preach or expound ſcripture, or print 
any books or plays without her ſpecial licence.” It was impoſſih 
not to ſee from this proclamation, which was the firſt thing pub. 
liſhed in her name ſince ſhe came to the crown, that ſhe intended 
to reſtore popery, the religion of her infancy, as ſoon as a py. 
liament could be procured that would concur with her in it. The 
reſtraint of preaching without licence, was pretended to be taken 
from a precedent in the reign of EDwarD : but then every one 


was at liberty to preach in his own church, at leaſt for a great | 


while, and the power of licenſing was lodged at firſt in the biſhyy 
of every dioceſe, and always with the archbiſhop of CanrTiz- 
BURY, as well as with the king. Whereas now all the pulpits in 
England, that were in the hands of proteſtants, were at on: 
ſtroke laid under an interdict ; for they were ſure to obtain nd 
licence. To put the matter however out of doubt, if any doubt 
could ſtill remain of the ſpirit with which the queen intended to 
rule, ſome of the proteſtants in Suffolk, preſuming on thei 
merit in firſt aſſiſting her majeſty to aſcend the throne, and 
on her expreſs promiſe to them, took a little more liberty tha 
their neighbours notwithſtanding this proclamation, - and even 
came to court to put the queen in mind of the promiſe which bc 
had made. One of them, who ſpoke of it with more confidence than 
the reſt, was ordered to ſtand three days in the pillory for having 
ſaid that which tended to the defamation of the queen; and the 
others were told by her, © that they being members thought to 
rule her that was their head, but they ſhould learn that the 
© members ought" to obey, and not to think to bear rule ove! 
ce the head.” A man muſt have been wilfully blind indeed not to 
ſee from hence the ſeverity with which ſhe intended to govern; 
when the claiming of former promiſes made by her majelty to 
the people was to be deemed a crime. But this was not all, 
ſpecial letter was ſent to the vicar general of the dioceſe of Nor- 
wich, the biſhop being at Bruſſels, to ſee to the execution of the 
queen's injunctions againſt any that ſhould preſume to preach 
without a licence. | eee 
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About this time à commiſſion was granted to ſome civilians to 
examine the appeals of the deprived biſhops, who had petitioned 
the queen to that purpoſe: the commiſſioners without any heſi- 
tation reported the ſentence void, and the appeals good, and thus 
all of them were reſtored. But becauſe the biſhoprick of Dur- 


ham had been diſſolved by act of parliament, and the temporali- 


ties of it which had been given to the duke of NORTHUMUBERR“ 
LAND were forfeited to the crown by his attainder, therefore the 
queen gave TUNSTAL letters patents erecting the biſhoprick again 
anew; and taking notice that ſome wicked men to enrich them 
ſelves by it had procured it to be diſſolved. In a few days after a 
commiſſion was granted to GARDIN RR, to empower him to grant 
licences under the great ſeal, to ſuch grave, diſcreet and learned 


perſons as he ſhould think meet and able to preach the word of 


God, in conſequence of what ſhe had ordered before in her pro- 
clamation. The clergy, who had a legal authority to preach in 
their own reſpective pariſhes, could not be ſilenced legally unleſs 
they had been guilty of ſome offence, or ſuſpended by their ordi- 
nary: and therefore if they had continued to preach in their own 


pariſhes only, and taken no notice of the proclamation, they 


could not have been puniſhed legally. There was no breach of 


duty in preaching in their churches prior to the proclamation, and 


there could therefore be none after it. This proclamation was not 


authorized by act of parliament, as thoſe of the firſt year of Ep- 


= wakD were: and a ſovereign by his proclamation cannot create 
any offence which was not an offence before; for then he may 
alter the law of the land by his proclamation in very important 
caſes. The council however being informed that many of the 
clergy continued | preaching without a licence, ordered HoopER 
and CoveRDALE who had given them countenance, to attend; 
the former was committed priſoner to the Fleet, the other was 


= confined to his houſe, and the clergy were ſent to priſon. Thus 


the ſame illegal exerciſe of power, which the reformers had been 
guilty of to put the-popiſh biſhops out of their way, was now 
began to be returned upon their own” heads with - intereſt. The 


ſame impatience alſo; which was ſhewn by the common people 
on the ſide of the reformation in the reign of EDwWARD, in | 


making changes in religion before they were warranted by the 
laws, appeared now in the popiſn party; ſo that in many places 


they ſet up images, and the Latin ſervice, with the old rites 


again by their own authority. 
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The queen was prodigiouſly pleaſed with this forwardy 
and encouraged it all ſhe could: but as it was plainly con 
to the laws then in force, HaLzs, one of the judges, made it , 
part of his charge on the circuit to the juſtices, that they ſhould 
diligently put the acts of parliament relating to religion in exe. 
cution ; for which he was ſent to the Marſhalſea, then removed 
to the Counter, and thence. to the Fleet. The queen in this in. 
ſtance not only ſhewed ſhe had loſt all ſenſe of juſtice, in pun- 
iſhing a judge thus illegally thro a wantoneſs of power for doing 
his duty, but alſo that ſhe was without tenderneſs or gratitude, 
when they came into competition with zeal for popery. The 
reader muſt remember, what her majeſty could not have forgot, 
that HaLESs was the only judge upon the bench who would not 
ſign the inſtrument of ſucceſſion to exclude the queen. One 
would have thought, if he had really been guilty of ſome offence, 
that this circumſtance alone ſhould have attoned for it with 
her majeſty ; and much more that ſhe would have refrained from 
any illegal acts of violence to puniſh him for an offence which 
in the eye of the law was not real. But ſhe was a woman with- 
out bowels, or any ties of juſtice or of honour, where her re- 
ligion was concerned. The terms may be ſtrong, but the fad 
is true; as will appear with too much evidence in the progreh 
of her reign. The poor old judge was ſo terrified, with being 


removed from priſon to priſon, and with the cruelties which 


were threatened to all that would not change their religion, that 
he cut his throat: and tho the wound was not mortal, and he 
was afterwards enlarged upon his ſubmiſſion, yer he never got 
rid of the firſt impreſſion which his ſufferings gave him till he 
put an end to his life. With the ſame ſort of rigour and ingra- 
titude did the queen requite the ſervices of the lord chief juſtice 
MounTacGut; who, tho he ſtood out as long as he could with 
any ſafety againſt altering the ſucceſſion, and ſent one of his 
ſons with twenty men to declare for the queen after EpwazDs 
death, yet being zealous for the reformation, was confined fix 
weeks in priſon, turned out of his employment, and, notwith- 
ſtanding his merit and a large family of ſixteen children, was 
fined a thouſand pound, and part of his eſtate : whilſt BrxowLeY 
who had concurred without any reluctance in the queen's exclu- 
fon, but was known to be in his heart a papiſt, was made chief 
juſtice in his room. But theſe effects of the queen's furious and 
unrelenting bigotry, are trifling, when compared with thoſe which 
we ſhall ſee hereafter. | 
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Not to mention the commitment of a great many private per- 
ſons, as ſeditious preachers, at the head of whom was the good 
old LarIuRR, Whoſe zeal for the reformation never ſlackened, 
the archbiſhop was {ent for to the council; and being ſeverely 
reprimanded for ſigning king EDWaRD's will, tho he had op- "R 
poſed it more than many who were then at the board, they con- | 
fined him to his houſe. Here he kept himſelf quiet for fome if 
time, contriving how he ſhould give ſome public teſtimonies to N 
the doctrines he had profeſſed, and been the chief promoter of fl 
in this church. But this behaviour was miſinterpreted by his 
enemies; they reported at leaſt, that he was very ſubmiſſive, 
and reſolved to comply with every thing which the queen di- 
rected. There is a letter of BoNNER's, to this purpoſe, extant, 
in which he calls the archbiſhop MR. CanTzzBurRy by way of | 
derifion, wrote in a very unbecoming ſtrain throwout, and which | 
EZ was intended to propagate this falſhood. The queen had already 
EZ given too many evident proofs of her intention towards the fa- 

EZ vourers of the reformation for CRANMER to expect the leaſt cle- 


EZ mency from her; and his friends who ſaw this adviſed him to 

withdraw in time, and to conſult his ſafety by eſcaping out of 

the kingdom, as many others had done. But his grace replied 

do this advice, with a greatneſs of mind worthy of him, and 

becoming his high ſtation, that tho he would not diſſuade others 

from avoiding a perſecution which they ſaw was coming upon F, 

them, yet conſidering the poſt he held, and the principal hand { 

3 he had in all the changes relating to religion, he thought it an l 

= indecent thing for him to flie abroad; and no entreaties could 1 

= prevail upon him to go. That he might refute; if not filence, iq 

= the calumnies which BoNNER and others had ſpread about his in- g 

tended ſubmiſſion, he drew up a paper, importing, © that as { 
due devil had always ſet on his inſtruments to defame the ſervants \ 
of Gop with falſhoods, ſo he was more than ordinarily buſy at | 
WE this time: for whereas the abuſes of the maſs had been corrected 


n the two laſt reigns, and the Lord's ſupper had been celebrated 
here in England according to its firſt' inſtitution, łhe devil, in- 

tending to reſtore the maſs here again which was his own inven- 
tion, had moved ſome to ſpread a report that it had been ſet up 
in Canterbury by his grace's order, who had engaged to {ay maſs 
before the queen at St. Paul's and in other places: that tho he 
had deſpiſed all the vain and falſe reports which had been pro- 
pagated of him for above twenty years, yet he thought not fit 
at this time to lie under a reproach ſo pernicious to truth and the 

” reformed 
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reformed religion. He proteſted therefore to all the world, tha 
the maſs was not ſet up at Canterbury by his order, but by 
fawning hypocritical monk, without his knowledge; and the 
other part of the accuſation could be retuted by the queen her. 
ſelf, who knew it was falſe. He offered, with her majeſty; 
leave, to defend the common prayer book, and the whole og, 
and doctrine of religion ſet forth by the late king, as wa: 
pure and more agreeable to the word of Gop, than any fort ꝙ 
religion that had been in England for above a thouſand yea; 


provided all things ſhould be. judged of and determined by th, 


{criptures, and that the reaſonings on both ſides ſhould be faith. 


fully written down.” 


This paper was yet in a rude imperfect draught, when Scozy, 
who had been biſhop of Chicheſter on the deprivation of Day, 
and was turned out at his reſtoration, coming to the archbiſhop 
to lament their common calamity, was ſhewn it by his grace; 
who bid him take it home, and conſider of it. Scoxy beingex- 


tremely pleaſed with the magnanimity which the archbiſhopſheyed 


in it, and apprehending it would chear the drooping ſpirits of 


their party, gave ſeveral copies of the paper without his grace 


| leave. One of theſe was publicly red in Cheapſide ; and in a 


few days after the archbiſhop was ſummoned into the Star- chan. 
ber, where he was aſked if he was the author of that ſeditious 


bill that was given out in his name, and if he was ſorry for it. 


His grace readily owned the paper to be drawn up by him, but 
his concern, he ſaid, was, that it had gone from him in that 


manner and in ſo imperfect a condition; becauſe he had intended 
to have enlarged it in many particulars, and to cauſe it to be 
affixed with his hand and ſeal to it, at the doors of St. Paul's 


and the other churches in London. He had no favour to expect, 
and he certainly meant to court none, by ſuch an anſwer as this: 
but as the queen's pleaſure was not known, and ſuch an anſwer 
was unlooked for, he was ſent back again to his houſe, ithout 


any further moleſtation, to the ſurprize of every body, Neither his 


grace however, nor his friends, were left long in this ſurprize: 
the queen was much incenſed at the paper, and the council were 


not pleaſed with his reſolute and high ſpirited anſwer; but the) 
could not ſuddenly determine what they ſhould do with him. 


The biſhop of WINcHESTER had for many reaſons a perſonal 


diſlike to CRANuRR, which he never took any pains to conceal; 
and if he favoured him upon this occaſion it was merely becauſe 


he ſaw that the queen intended the primacy for PoLs. _ mo- 
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gerate men in the council, perhaps out of regard to the arch- 
biſhop, or apprehending the ill conſequences of coming to ex- 
tremities with him, as he was univerſally beloved for the ſweet- 
neſs of his temper, were for having him only deprived, and to 
be allowed a little penſion, on condition that he confined himſelf 
ES from medling with religion. But others of warmer tempers and 
more fiery zeal, or who thought perhaps to make their court by it to 

the queen, objected to this clemency : they {aid that Cranwer 
had been the author of all the hereſy that was in the kingdom, 


and if he was uſed with ſuch tenderneſs it would encourage others 


to be more obſtinate. It was therefore determined, a few days 
after, © that as well for his treaſon againſt the queen, as for, 


e ſpreading ſeditious bills, he ſhould be committed to the Tower 


do be dealt with according to her majeſty's pleaſure.” Here 
therefore we are to leave the good archbiſhop for the preſent un- 


der impriſonment, in order to turn to other affairs. 


* The foreigners who had come over on the public faith were 
permitted to go abroad again: and many Engliſh people, to the 
number of a thouſand, .apprehending the extreme perſecution 
that was intended, took this opportunity. of withdrawing out of 


the kingdom. But the council, being informed of this embar- 


kation, ſent an order to all the ports, that none ſhould be permit- 


ted to leave England as ſtrangers for the future, but thoſe who had 


BY certificate from the ambaſſador of the princes to whom they 


belonged. Many eminent | divines were however already gone, 
BZ who had either no cures, or had been driven from them by the 


council and the people; and who, when they were in ſafety, 


| & vindicated the meaſures relating to religion in the late reign, 
= which were now ſo much vilified by the popiſh party. The 
queen, having ſtruck fo great a terror into her ſubjects who were 


not very well affected to her, took care to confer rewards on the 


nobility who had aſſiſted her to get the crown. On the firſt of 


October, the ceremony of her coronation. was performed by 
GaRDIN: +, with ten other biſhops aſſiſting, all in their mitres, 


copes, and croſiers, according to the ancient form: and beſides 


ga general pardon with an exception to all who. had been com- 
= mitted to priſon before the month of September, which made it 


almoſt no pardon at all, a proclamation was iſſued the ſame day, 


ſetting forth, © that tho the queen found the exchequer exhauſted 
and had many debts of her father's and brother's to. diſcharge, 


yet having a ſpecial regard to the welfare of her ſubjects, and 


*« eſteeming their loving hearts and proſperity her chiefeſt trea- 
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« ſure next to the grace of Gop, The of her great clemenc q; 


fully pardon and diſcharge the ſubſidies given in the lat pal. 


« liament to her brother, now due to her; trufting her p66 
« ſubjects will have loving conſideration thereof for their patt 
e whom ſhe requires to bend themſelves ' wholly to Gov to Tay 
% him ſincerely, and with continual]: prayer It the honout and 
« advancement of the queen and the common wealth.” "111, 


was a largeſs of a very extraordinary and unufual nature, intended 


to conciliate the minds of the people, Which began to be 
alienated by the premature and illegal ſeverities already e. 
erciſed. FFF 
About ten days after her majeſty's coronation, the parliament 
met; and the ſeſſion was opened with a ſolemn mals according to 


ä 3 But notwithſtanding this prepoſterous haſte, made 


y the queen and her miniſtry, to overthrow all that had been 


eſtabliſhed in the former reign, yet the popiſh' party went fil 


faſter : they broke into the churches where the proteſtants wee 
met, in order to prepare themſelves : by prayers and the facra- 


ment for what they ſaw was coming upon them, and not only 


diſturbed their devotion by inſulting their miniſters 'and ridiculin 


their worſhip, but in many places they ſet up their altars and the 
maſs by force. Almoſt all the reformed biſhops, who were not 


deprived, were ſhut up in priſon: but TayLorx and Haaay, 


who were biſhops of Lincoln and Hereford, being yet at hberty, 


went to parhament ; with a reſolution to juſtify the doctrine of 


the reformers and the changes which had been made. When they 
ſaw the maſs celebrated, inſtead of the ſervice eſtabliſhed in the 


reign of EDWARD, they either withdrew out of a ſcruple of con- 
ſcience, or were violently thruſt out of the houſe; for it is fe- 
ported both ways. The biſhop of LIxcolx died in a few days 
after, and the biſhop of HEREFHORD was excluded on the ſcore 


of his being married. To make the catholic caufe ſtill ſtronget 


in the upper houſe, the queen ordered VE SEV, who had re- 
ſigned the ſee of Exeter on a pretence of age and infirmities, 
to be reſtored : and by impriſoning the reformed biſhops, and 


cajolling and threatning the temporal lords into het intereſts, ſhe 


found no oppoſition from the upper houſe. ' The reader no 
doubt will be ſurprized, and very juſtly, that the lords, who 
but a few months before, ſeven or eight excepted, were all pro- 
teſtants, and had promoted the reformation under the reign of 
EpwarD, ſhould now almoſt to a man turn zealous catholicks 
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W fairs in the two univerſities, 
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in the reign of Maxy. It may be difficult to determine, in 
which reign they diſſembled their principles of religion; but it 
is caly to diſcover, that both in the one and the other they were 
guilty of a ſcandalous prevarication. Let us fee hoy it was in 
che houſe of commons. The number of proteſtants in the king- 
dom was vaſtly greater than that of the Roman catholicks; and 
of courſe a free election could be little favourable to the queen's 


1 deſigns of reſtoring popery ; which | muſt yet be done by aid of 
UE parliament. Beſides the ordinary ways therefore made uſe of 
WE by all princes to get a parliament on their fide, every artifice, 
and fraud, and even violence, was put in practiſe, to carry this 
ES clction in favour of the court; and the fucceſs was anſwerable. 
EZ Thus the firſt parliament which met in the reign of Magv, was 
EZ a parliament made up of an houſe of commons filled with the 
EZ creatures of the court, and of an houſe of lords, à few wm 4 
EZ cd, who thro ambition, avarice, or fear, diſſembled their ſen- 
EE timents; or who were indifferent to all, and thought all reli- 
Lions alike. On the ſecond day of the ſeſſion, it was moved in 
the houſe of commons, by ſome of the members who were in 
ES haſte to ſhew their devotion for the queen, that the laws of 
ES Epwazrr might be reviewed; but after arguing the point a little 
= while, and finding the houſe was not prepared yet for ſuch a mo- 
tion, it was laid aſide. The only public bill which paſſed in 
this ſeſſion, was a repeal of all the ſtatutes of treaſon fince the 
time of Epwaxp the third, and of felonies fince Henzy the 
eighth; but which had already been repealed in effect in the 
beginning of the late reign, without ſuch a ſeyere exception 
which was now added, of all who had been in priſon before the 
BE laſt of September; which was now but a fortnight paſt, and 6 
aut off many from the favour intended by it. The parliament 
was then prorogued for three days, that this might be a ſeſſion of 
acts of mercy only: and before I proceed to give an account of 
3 the ſecond ſeſſion, I ſhall take ſome notice of the polture of af= 


On the queen's acceſſion to the throne, the Roman catholicks 


W at Oxford, without waiting for any directions from the court, 
W drove Per. Manrvx from the divinity chair, and brought the 
ald ſervice into the churches with all the train of [ceremonies 
W formerly uſed. But when her majeſty's diſpoſition was further 


known, the heads of colleges thought proper to {end up an ad- 
dreſs of congratulation; which being full of refpect, tho dran 


by Jzwer a proteſtant, and in general terms, was well receivod 
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| by the queen. When this addreſs; was penned, the univ 
had great hopes that her majeſty would not have gone ſo 
ſhe did in the alterations of religion: and ſeveral of the 
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frlity 


far a 


| nobi 
lity, when ſhe was proclaimed at Oxford, gave them this o 


rance. Three of the colleges were under. the juriſdiction of the | 


| biſhop of WincutsTER, and he delegated ſome viſitors to mode 


them to his mind; who ſet up the maſs, puniſhed many { 
not complying with it, and turned out ſeveral fellows. At Cam. 
bridge, where he was chancellor, he removed all the hey, 


and eſtabliſhed itſelf, at that univerſity. But if the Integrity of 
its heads is to be for ever held in eſteem, upon which neither the 
favour nor the frowns of their chancellor had any influence, yi, 
was at that time alſo prime miniſter and had the power of th; 
: great ſeal, ſo that all the crown preferments were in him, i 
what light muſt Gazvinez himſelf be looked upon, who had, 


of houſes, except two; ſo generally had the reformation pre, 


to fave his power and preferment, renounced popery with 


H NRY, and to recover them, when they were loſt, reſtored i 
under Maxy ! But I muſt turn again to the parliament. 


On the ſecond day of their meeting after the prorogation 4 


bill was ſent down from the lords, and paſſed in two days more 


by the commons, to repeal the divorce of the queen's mother, 
and to declare the marriage lawful. In the preamble it is faid, 


that a few malicious perſons had ſtudied to poſſeſs king Hinzy 


with a ſcruple of conſcience about his marriage, and cauſing the 


ſeals of ſome univerſities to be procured by corruption, as vel 


as thoſe of this kingdom by finiſtrous ways and. ſecret: threat 
nings, Tho. CRanmer did moſt ungodlily and againſt law judge 


the divorce, which was afterwards confirmed in two acts of par 
liament declaring her majeſty's illegitimacy. But they conhder- 


ing the lawfulneſs of that marriage which could not ſo be broken, 


together with the many miſeries fallen on the kingdom fince that 
time, which they eſteemed plagues ſent from Gop for it, did de- 


clare the ſentence given by CRAx MER to be unlawful, and did 


alſo repeal the acts of parliament which had confirmed it.” Thus 


was this divorce repealed in fewer days, than HENRY and hi 
miniſtry had employed years to bring it about. It is certain that 


GaARDINER performed his promiſe to the queen of getting ber 
illegitimation taken off, without any relation to the pope's autho- 
- rity, by this act: but it is not poſſible that he could have an) 


ſenſe of ſhame remaining in his breaſt, when he procured. the 
repeal of a ſentence, and upon allegations ſo notoriouſly. fall, 
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Which he himſelf had been the chief promoter of in the moſt 
E vile manner before CMANIfE R was known at court; nay which 
be himſelf had approved, adviſed to, and aſſiſted Crxanwmer as a 

- Joe in when it was pronounced. In a few days after, another 
| bill was ſent to the houſe of commons, to repeal all the laws of 
king EDWARD about religion ; which was debated for fix days, 
and then paſſed without a diviſion. It was enacted by this bill, 
that from the twentieth of December next there ſhould be no other 
form of divine ſervice than what had been in uſe at the latter end 


liberty till that day, to uſe either the old or the new ſervice at 
their pleaſure. In this manner was religion, which the youn 
king had ſo much at heart, and which CRAxuRR had laboured 
about with ſo much zeal and aſſiduity, brought back, by an act 
of parliament, into the ſame ſtate of error and ſuperſtition which 
the old king had left it in; and which was properly, as I have 
ſaid, the religion of no body but himſelf. In return for this act, 
the commons ſent up another to the lords which alſo paſſed both 
houſes; making it penal to diſturb or moleſt any preacher in his 
ſermons or in any part of the divine offices eſtabliſned by king 
Hewzy, or to be ſet forth by the queen: and enacting three 
months impriſonment to ſuch as ſhould abuſe the hoſt, or break 
down altars, crucifixes, or images, in churches, chapels and 
church yards: provided that this act ſhould no way derogate from 


; : the authority of the eccleſiaſtical laws and courts, who might 
= likewiſe proceed upon ſuch offences. The commons were now 


ſo heated with zeal for the ancient ſuperſtition, that they ſent 


= and to the facrament when the maſs ſhould be again ſet up; 
leaving the puniſhment in theſe caſes to the eccleſiaſtical courts 
entirely. But this bill was dropped in the houſe of lords; not 
ſo much from any oppoſition that was made to it, as thro a fear 


in the dawn of the queen's reign. This however did not prevent 
them from paſſing another act, declaring that if any, to the number 
of twelve, ſhould meet to alter any thing in religion that was 
eſtabliſhed by law, or for any riotous purpoſe, and upon procla- 
mation made by authority from the queen ſhould not diſperſe 
themſelves, they, and all who aſſiſted them, ſhould be guilty of 
felony ; and if more than two met for any of theſe putpoſes, they 
ſhould lie a year in priſon. When this was made known; the 


ſince in ſo few days after it a law was paſſed, by which diſorders 
Vo H. | 55 | which 


of the reign of HENRY the eighth; leaving every body at their 


up another bill againſt thoſe who did not come to the church 


of alarming the nation too much by ſo many ſevere laws at once 


favour of the former act of repeal appeared to be but a mockery ; 
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which might ariſe upon ſudden heats, ſuch as breaking he tor 
or parks, were declared telony. Lhe 3 >a th, 


On the third of November, the parliament then fitting, th. 
archbiſhop-of CanTezxBuRy, the lord Guiirord Dubisy a 
the lady Janzs his wife, with two other ſons of the late duke of 
NoRTHUMBERLAND, Were brought to their trials; and confeſſng 
their indictments, received ſentence of death as traytors. Th. 
archbiſhop appealed to thoſe who judged him, who knew hg 
unwillingly he had conſented to the .queen's excluſion, that he 
had not ſigned the inſtrument, till thoſe whoſe profeſſion it wy 
to know the law had ſigned it firſt ; upon which he ſubmit 


himſelf to the queen's mercy. They were all attainted of hich 
treaſon, for levying war againſt the queen, and for conſpiring ty 
ſet up another in her room; and the attainders were now cop- 


firmed in parliament. The ſentence againſt CRANMER had ren- 


dered him incapable of any benefice; and therefore the ſce of 


Canterbury was now void in law, as well as his grace's life was 
at the mercy of the queen. But there were three reaſons which 
induced her to diſpenſe with the uſual terms, and to leave Caay- 
MER for the preſent,” tho under ſentence of condemnation, in 


_ poſſeſſion of his dignity and life. The firſt was owing to her 


deſign of reſtoring the eccleſiaſtical privileges and exemptions to 


their ancient ſtate 3 which made it neceſſary that he ſhould ſtil 
retain the character of an archbiſhop, till he was ſolemnly de- 
graded according to the canon law; but which could not be 
done till the ſtatutes paſſed under HENRY, relating to theſe pri- 


vileges, were repealed by parliament. The ſecond was owing to 
the queen's pretended conqueſt of her own reſentments againſt 
him, and that ſhe might ſeem to acquit herſelf of. all oblige- 


tions to his grace for ſaving her life, when her father had deter- 


mined to take it. If he was proceeded againſt hereafter as an 


heretick, when the laws ſhould be revived, which ſhe was re- 
ſolved he ſhould be, the world could impute it to nothing ele 
but a pure zeal for religion, and not to any revenge upon her 


on account. The third reaſon was, that under this maſk of 


mercy in forgiving his treaſon, which could have only brought 


him to the ſcaffold as a priſoner againſt the ſtate, he might de 


perſecuted and tortured with the more helliſh cruelty. The 


ſequel of his ſtory will explain what J mean by the third reaſon, 


and vindicate my aſſertion. 


Having given this account of the public tranſaction of parli- 


2 mentat) 


( 
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mentary affairs, WE muſt now fee what was done in convocation ; 


in the writs to which, as well as in thoſe to parliament, the queen 
retained the title of ſupreme head of the church of England. 


Wrsrox, dean of Weſtminſter, being elected prolocutor, with 


the approbation of BoNNAEA who preſided in it, as the firſt 
biſhop of the province, acquainted the lower houſe, that it was 
the queen's pleaſure they ſhould enter upon the diſcuſſion of 
ſme controverſial points, and form their reſolution into canons, 
which ſhould afterwards be ratified with the royal aſſent. Great 
care had been taken in the election of proctors for the clergy, 
that none ſhould be returned who were not diſpoſed to comply 
with the queen's meaſures; and therefore, tho the miniſtry could 
not exclude the deans and archdeacons, who fate in convocation 


8 in right of their office, yet they were ſure of a majority to carry 


every thing. Upon this preſumption it was moved by the pro- 
locutor, that as there was a very abominable book of common 
prayer ſet out, and a catechiſm full of hereſies- meaning the 
forty two articles at the end of it printed in the laſt year of 
king EDwarD in the name of that ſynod, tho without its con- 
ſent, ſo it would be proper to begin with condemning theſe 
books, particularly the articles in them which contradicted the 


= ſacrament of the altar: and he gave them theſe queſtions to be 
BZ diſcuſſed after an adjournment of two days; © whether, when 
= © the bread and wine was conſecrated in the ſacrament all their 
= © ſubſtance did not vaniſh, being changed into the body and 
blood of CunIisr; and whether his natural body was not pre- 
= © ſent in the euchariſt, either by the tranſubſtantiation of the 
elements into his body and blood, or by the conjunction of 
= © concomitance, as ſome expreſſed it? Among the deans and 
archdeacons who attended the convocation, there were ſix who 
dobbetted the reformation with great zeal, and who during the ad- 


= Jjournment had prepared themſelves for the diſpute. But inſtead 
of propoſing the queſtions for this purpoſe at ch 

the prolocutor exhibited two bills for the members to ſubſcribe 

before any debate; one aſſerting the corporal preſence in the ſa- 

crament of the altar, and the other denying the catechiſm to 

baye been ſet forth by aſſent of the convocation. A vigorous op- 
poſition was made to this, eſpecially by Pnilror archdeacon of 


cir next meeting, 


Wincheſter, one of the fix I mentioned ; who faid, that as the 


= convocation had authorized a ſelect committee to prepare a body 


of eccleſiaſtical laws, to whom they had committed their ſyno- 


| dical power, ſo this committee might ſet out the articles to which 
: the catechiſm was prefixed, avithout impropriety, in the name of 


the 
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the convocation. As to the other bill propoſed by the prolocuto 
for the members to ſubſcribe, it was contrary to all order to fy. 


ſcribe opinions before they had been debated publicly in the hoyg.. 


and fince there was ſuch a learned and fo numerous an appe.. 
ance on one fide of the queſtion, and ſo very few on the othe; 
) 


he defired the upper houſe might be moved for leave to biin 


RipLty, and ſome other divines, to aſſiſt them in the conference 
This motion was ſo reaſonable, and the popiſh party were {, 
ſure of a majority to bear down the others, that it was propoſe 


accordingly to the biſhops : but their lordſhips ſaid, that as the 


perſons nominated were priſoners the requeſt could not be granted 


by them, tho they would move the council about it. But as the 


demand of a public debate had been unforeſeen, and the proly- 
cutor was apprehenſive of the diſadvantageous compariſon that 
would be made, between the candour uſed in ſettling king Eb. 


_ wasD's articles by the ſynod of London in the former year, and 
the laying an abſolute reſtraint now on the liberty of debate, 


a diſputation was ordered on the Monday following ; and in the 
mean time the whole houſe, except the fix, ſubſcribed the two 


| bills propoſed by the prolocutor. 


Some of the great lords had ſent a meſſage to the convocation, 


that they intended to be preſent at the diſpute ; and accordingly 
when the day came, there was a great appearance of nobility and 
people of faſhion, to hear the debate on the corporal preſence. 
The prolocutor opened it with a proteſtation, that they did not 


intend to determine the truth of the queſtion by this diſpute, to 
which the houſe had already almoſt all ſubſcribed, but only to 
ſatisfy the objections of thoſe few of their members who had re- 
fuſed to concur: and it being a diſpute in the lower houſe of 
convocation only, the council had refuſed to ſend any priſoners, 


or others, who were not members, to aſſiſt in it. Upon this 


one of the ſix quitted the houſe, and two more declined to enter 
upon the controverſy, ſince they could not have the aſſiſtance 
which had been aſked, and found there was an intention to run 
them down by numbers. The other three undertook it; and in 
the courſe of the debate were aſſiſted by their friends who hadat 
firſt determined againſt it. PrxiLeor aſſumed the management 
of the greateſt part of the diſpute ; and being often commanded 
by the prolocutor to be ſilent, when the popiſn party were 4 
loſs to anſwer him, he was fo nettled, that at laſt he fell on his 

knees and deſired the lords and privy councellors who were pie. 

ſent, that he might have leave to fpeak his mind ; which they 
E ä | I granted 
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wanted him. He then faid, if he did not prove before the 
queen and her council, that their ſacrifice of the maſs was no fa- 
crament and that CRHRLST was no way preſent in it, againſt any 
gx who ſhould maintain the contrary, he would be willing to be 
burned before the ys gates. This was too bold a challenge to 

{ without a cenſure of madneſs, and the prolocutor threatened 
to fend him to priſon. PniLyor claimed the privilege of the 
houſe for freedom of debate, and went on with his arguments, 
till WzsToN told him he had diſputed enough: he had many 
arguments, he faid, to produce, and they were enjoining him 
ſilence before he had gone thro the firſt. But, © hold your 
peace, or I will commit you to priſon, was all that the unlearned 
inſolent prolocutor had to offer. To this he was anſwered with 


oreat ſpirit by the archdeacon, that this was far from the promiſe 


that had been made of hearing them fully, or from what was 
ſaid in the ſermon laſt Sunday at Paul's, © that all objections 


« ſhould be anſwered in this diſpute: but that they were a 


company of men, who had heretofore diſſembled with Gop and 


the world, and were now met in order to ſuppreſs the truth, and 


to ſet forth falſe devices which they were not able to maintain. 


Much altercation and indecent language paſſed after this, not 


worth repeating ; and which the prolocutor put an end to, by 


faying, © you have the word but we have the {word;” in which 
he pointed out very rightly wherein the ſtrength of both cauſes 


lay. The queen, having been informed that the popiſh corrup- 
tions the was ſo fond of were not likely to gain any ſtrength or 


reputation in a free debate in ſynod, and that ſo long as it was 


to put on the face of a conſultation on matters of religion, the 
freedom of debate could not be reſtrained with any decency, diſ- 
ſolved the convocation before they had come to any concluſions. 


But the reformers made no ſcruple to lay before the world the 


diforderly behaviour of the prolocutor, and ſeveral others, in the 


cqurle of this diſpute ; in which account they put the candour 


of proteſtants into the ſcale, againſt the violent and tumultary 


practiſes of the popiſh clergy. For in this very article there had 
been diſputes in the univerſities above a year together before there 


was any determination; whereas the queſtion was now firſt ſub- 


W fcribed, and then diſputed before the privy council, who gave 
all poſſible encouragement on the fide of the determination. 


From the time that the queen had filled the throne, ſhe ſeemed 
to have been wholly taken up with the public affairs which 1 
have laid before the reader: but ſhe was all along employed pri- 
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vately in carrying on a deſign which lay next her heart, and 


which, taking air at this time, occaſioned the ſudden diſſolution 
of the parliament. The news of Epwanp's death, and the 
queen's acceſſion to the crown, were no ſooner known abt 
than the ER legate at Bruſſels ſent an agent to Englan 


Oad, 
d, 1 
order to ſpeak with the queen in private, and to perſuade "wi 
reconcile herſelf and her ſubjects to the apoſtolic ſee. The ma- 
nagement of this affair was leſt entirely to the agent, who Was 


not to truſt the ſecret with GARDIN RR, or any one elſe; and 


who, by his dexterity in this important negotiation, for which he 


was afterwards made a cardinal, was able enough, it is evident, 
to conduct it without aſſiſtance. The name of this man va 
CoMMENDONE ; and tho he was ſo much a ſtranger in England, 


that he did not know to whom he {ſhould addreſs himſelf, yet KG 


found means to procure a private audience of the queen; in 
which ſhe freely owned her reſolution to reconcile her kingdom 
to the ſee of Rome, and to bring every thing which concerned 


religion back again to the ſtate in which it had been before her 
father's revolt: but ſhe thought it abſolutely neceſſary to cary on 
the deſign with the utmoſt ſecrecy, left in the confuſion of af. 
fairs then, the diſcovery of it might difturb her government, and 
for ever obſtruct the deſign itſelf. She wrote a letter to the pope, 
another to cardinal Pots, which ſhe confided to the care of Cou- 


MENDONE 3 Whom ſhe ordered to move his holineſs that Por; 
might be ſent as legate : and from her aſking him whether the 
pope could not diſpenſe with the cardinal to marry, ſince he wa 
only in deacon's orders, it has been generally taken for granted 


that the queen had ſome inclinations to him for an huſband. 


There are many proofs of her having a great kindneſs for card: 
nal PoLE to the end of her days; and when her majeſty had 
Juſt mounted the throne, on which ſhe faw ſhe ſhould want al 
the aſſiſtance that could be got to execute her defigns, ſhe might 
probably have a thought of marrying PoLs, who was a nate, 
and of the blood royal of England; as not then knowing where 
to fix ſo well for an huſband. It is certain, however, that nei- 
ther her inclinations, nor her deſign, went any further: for as 


ſoon as the emperor propoſed his ſon, the queen entertained the 


motion; being aſſured of Pol E's advice without taking him for 
a partner with her on the throne, and finding, in an alliance 
with the emperor, the reſource of a foreign aid to enable her 
to compell her ſubjects to ſubmit to the Roman yoke. 


As ſoon as CouuENDONE arrived at Rome with his letters, 


there 
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would not therefore diſoblige the emperor, ſent a 
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was a public rejoicing for three days, in which the pope 
2 TY: and diſtributed the ordinary largeſs of his 4 
dulgences ; ſo much pleaſure did it give them to think, that a 
kingdom from which they had drawn ſuch immenſe wealth in 
former times was now to become tributary to them again. The 
agent however having owned nothing before the conſiſtory of his 
being ſent thither by the queen, and ſaying only that he had 
heard from very good hands, that her majeſty was well diſpoſed 


to the holy ſee, and defired a legate might be ſent to England 


with full powers, many of the ſtiffer cardinals thought it below 


che papal dignity, to take any notice of this intelligence, or to 


ſend a legate till it was deſired by an expreſs embaſſy, or meſſage 
at leaſt, from the queen herſelf, To thoſe whom the pope 
could confide in moſt the true ſecret was whiſpered, that Cou- 
MENDONE had faid nothing but by her majeſty's own order con- 
firmed by letters from her, but that her condition at preſent was 
ſo unſettled, that till ſhe held a ſeſſion of parliament her appear- 
ing openly in this matter might ruin all. To the others it was 


| | ſaid, that they were to remember how England had been for- 


merly loſt by too much ſtiffneſs, and that it became the pope to 
imitate the ſhepherd in the parable, who left his ninety nine ſheep 
to look after that which was gone aſtray. Therefore ample 


powers were prepared for Polk, as his holineſs's legate to the 
court of England, and the cardinal ſet forward on his journey 
tmither. But this tranſaction could not be conducted with ſo 
much ſecreſy as not to come to GAR DIN ERR's knowledge. As ſoon 
as he was acquainted with it, he diſpatched a meſſenger to the 

= emperor, to aſſure him that the reſtoring the papal power, and 
the marriage with the prince of Spain, were things of ſuch un- 
= caly digeſtion in this kingdom, that it was not fafe to venture on 
both at once; that tho all affairs were then in a fair train, and 
when the queen was ſtrengthened with ſo great an alliance as 
the marriage with his ſon, the papal authority would be leſs re- 
= Gifted, yet if PoLs came and preſſed the point of religion, as he 

certainly would do, the government would be unhinged ; and, 
do touch the emperor in a tender part, he dropped a hint of the 
= queen's inclinations for the cardinal. The emperor, being of 
the ſame opinion with the biſhop, ſent expreſs orders to PoLt 


to proceed no further; and then wrote to the queen to prevent 


his coming into England till he had freſh inſtructions. 


The queen, who was then determined on her marriage, and 


meſſenger to 
5 the 
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the cardinal, with the two acts that had paſſed about her mo. 
ther's marriage, and the reſtoring religion to the ftate it wy; in 


at her father's death; that he might fee ſhe was going forward 


with the deſign on which he was coming over. But ſhe wrote 
him word, that the commons, in paſſing thoſe two adds, had 
expreſſed a great averſion towards parting with the ſupremacy in 
order to reſtore the papal power, and were much alarmed to 
hear that he was coming over as legate. She told him, that the 


+ divulging her ſecret meſſage by CommENDONE had been x great 


prejudice to her affairs, and that ſhe muſt defire he would pro- 
ceed no further till ſhe ſent for him. To let him ſee howeper 
the regard ſhe had for his council, ſhe defired he would adjif 


her how ſhe was to conduct herſelf, in caſe the parliament would 
not conſent to repeal the late acts of ſupremacy: and in anothe 


letter ſome time after, ſhe ſent him an account of her intention 


to fill the vacant ſees, and deſired he would ſend her a liſt of ſuch 
divines as he would have promoted to them. The cardinal wrote 
a tedious and verboſe reply, with which I ſhall not trouble the 
reader. It will be ſufficient to inform him, that Pors objected 
to both the acts that had been paſſed; to the firſt, becauſe the 


pope's bulls were not mentioned, which alone could make the 
marriage of her mother lawful; and to the other, becauſe the 


worſhip of Gop, and the ſacraments, were to be in the condition 
in which they were at her father's death, when the people yere 
yet in a ſtate of ſchiſm and had no right to the ſacraments. The 
_ cardinal was much offended at being ſtopped; and apprehended 


the diſpleaſure of the pope and cardinals, to the prejudice of the 


queen, and the Engliſh nation. He adviſes her majeſty not to 


be governed too much by carnal policy, but putting on a ſpift 


of wiſdom and courage, to go herſelf to the parliament, to in- 
form them, that ſhe was touched in conſcience for the ſchiſn 
which ſhe and her people were in from the catholic church and 
the holy ſee, and had therefore defired cardinal Pol might be 
ſent as legate to treat about it; in which ſhe hoped they would 


concur, and take off the attainder from him, that he might be 
capable of that commiſſion, Before this diſpatch was brought 
to England, GakDbINER, having convinced the queen, with the 
emperor's aſſiſtance, that the marriage muſt precede all attempts 
about reſtoring the pope's authority, found it no difficult matter 
to perſuade her, that this advice which was now given by Poll, 
who, tho a good and learned man, underſtood not the ge- 


nius of the Engliſh nation, was impracticable; and fo it vs 
laid aſide. , | 7 1 
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Tho the houſe of commons had ſhewn a great devotion to 
the queen, in being ſo ready to repeal her mother's divorce and 
the laws of her. predeceſſor about religion, yet when this deſign 
of the marriage with Spain, and of a reconciliation with Rome 
came to be known, the parliament was ſo enflamed, that the 


N commons ſent their ſpeaker and twenty members, with an hum of 
ple addreſs to the queen that {he would not marry a ſtranger ; 
oiving her majeſty to underſtand, that unleſs they were fatisfied * 


3 upon that article there was nothing more to be expected from 
them. But as the queen had no ſuch intention, they were diſ- 


1 miſſed ſomewhat abruptly, and the parliament was diſſolved 8 0 


| : immediately. This was a fine opportunity for GAR DINER to ob- 1. 
tain conditions of the emperor which he could not otherwiſe ex- | 
1 pect; nor indeed, I think, have the aſſurance to propoſe; and he did 8 | 


ES not miſs it. He repreſented to his majeſty, that the people were fo 
E averſe to the intended marriage, that unleſs ſuch conditions were 
EZ aflented to as ſhould be plainly to the advantage of the crown of 
1 England, and ſuch a ſum of money remitted, as would be ſuf- 
EZ ficient to ſilence the chief nobility, and to carry the elections for 
tue enſuing parliament, the queen muſt lay aſide all thoughts of 
the marriage with his ſon; which, if it was conſummated in the 
ſtate in which things were at preſent, would occaſion a rebellion 
ooeer the nation. The emperor had his reaſons for deſiring this 
match with Maxx for his ſon: and it was reſolved therefore to 
| ; grant whatever conditions the Engliſh ſhould demand; imaginin o, 
that when Partie had once the crown upon his head, it would 
be no difficult matter, with the aſſiſtance of his other dominions, 
bo annihilate or alter the conditions as he thought fit. The 
money was an affair adjuſted with leſs eaſe; and the emperor 
nas obliged to have recourſe to a loan from ſome of the free 
= towns in Germany, to make up the ſum to be ſent to England, 
which his ſon bound himſelf to repay when he had married 
W Mary. The emperor made a ſecret of this ſo little, that when 
he was preſſed a year after by the towns to diſcharge his debt, 
his anſwer was, that he had lent his ſon four hundred thouſand 
pounds to marry the queen of England, and had yet only received 
a quarter part of it, but had good ſecurity for the reſt; and 
= therefore he deſired a little longer time. This is the firſt inſtance 
do be met with inthe Engliſh hiſtory of corrupting parliaments ; 
but the precedent ſet by this crafty and deſigning prelate, for an 
Be Engliſh parliament to be bought and ſold with their own money, 4 
has been fo well followed ever fince, that if ever this natioh ll 
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{ures which were then on foot. 


from the emperor, with count EcMonrT at the head, to ſettleths 


thought the parliament would not revolt at, and as would ex. 


_ perſuade themſelves to believe, that PHIIIr would be reſtrained 


and under thoſe fears a conſpiracy was formed by the duke of 


being diſcovered very early was ſoon defeated. I ſhall not enter 
into particulars: but if their meaſures had been better taken, the 


the ill ſucceſs of this enterprize was as lucky to the adminiſtra- 
tion as tho they had themſelves contrived it: for in a feeble 


bellions not only give as much ftrength and firmneſs to the ſo- 


ſhould loſe its liberties and be enſlaved and ruined, it will be by the 
means of parliaments corrupted with bribes and places. ButG,,. 
DINER did not content himſelf with his diftributing this mone, . 
he made uſe of his power alſo as chancellor, by denying 15 


favour, or even juſtice in his court, to all who oppoſed the mea. 


In the beginning of the following year, a great embaſly em, 


conditions of the marriage between his ſon and the queen. The 
negotiating this treaty, on her majeſty's part, was confided prix. 
cipally to GAR DIN ER; who took care to make ſuch terms a; he 


clude the Spaniards from any ſhare in the government, which le 
intended to keep in his own hands. It is not to the purpoſe of WT © 
this hiſtory to lay the articles of this treaty before the reader; e he 
prince had only the empty title of king of England while Maxx WT {f 


lived, and was to have no ſhare in the government after her 189 
death. He was much diſguſted at theſe conditions, and defired to 
to marry one more ſuitable to his age, the queen being ten jens be 


older. But the emperor was reſolved to grant every thing tht uf 
was aſked ; and yet the nation was diſſatisfied. The ſeverity f be 


the Spaniſh government in all the provinces united to that crown, Sb 
and the monſtrous cruelties exerciſed in the Weſt-Indies, were ex 
much talked of. The proteſtants particularly apprehended a ac 


Spaniſh inquiſition would be erected in England; and few could 


by parchment obligations. In ſhort the greateſt part of the n. 
tion concluded that England would become a province to Spain: 


SUFFOLK, and ſome others, againft the government: which 


queen and her miniſters would have been greatly diſtreſſed in fuch 2 pri 
a conjuncture, when the government, weak as it was and in its Wi 
infancy, had already created a great number of enemies, But 


government to which the people are ill affected, half formed re- 


vereign as they take from the faction againſt him, but they alſo 
afford a colour for thoſe proceedings, for which otherwiſe it would 
be difficult to find a juſt excuſeQ. He: 1 

oY] Tho 


3 


Tho religion had no ſhare at all in this conſpiracy, and the 
cen in her proclamation relating to it laid nothing to the charge 
of the proteſtants, yet her majeſty having aſſumed her power 
dom the ill ſucceſs of this undertaking, ſhe turned it entireh 
ES the ruin of the reformation, and the reformed. The duke 
ol sorrolk being engaged in the conſpiracy, the court ſaw that 
bis deſign muſt be to replace his daughter, the lady IAN, 


| 3 upon the throne; and this determined the queen to ſacrifice this 
innocent and illuſtrious perſon to her own ſafety. Accordingly, 


= . meſſage was ſent to her, and her huſband, to prepare them- 
ſelves for death: but when Ds. Fecxenuam who brought it, 
and who had orders to exhort her ladyſhip to change her reli- 


1 gion, converſed with her, he was aſtoniſhed, he ſaid, to hear 


0 young a perſon of her ſex and quality look on death ſo near 
her with ſo little diſorder, and talk of faith, and holineſs, the 
ES ſcriptures, ſacrament, and authority of the church, fo ſenfibly. 


ES She was much moved at firſt when ſhe ſaw her huſband led out 
EZ to his execution, but ſhe ſoon recovered herſelf, and rejoiced at 
ber own approaching end. She was executed on a ſcaffold ſet 
up within the Tower, in order to prevent too many people from 

being preſent at a ſcene which would probably raiſe compaſſion. 
= She teſtified to the laſt moment great conſtancy in her ſufferings, 

extraordinary piety, and a firm adherence to the reformation ; 

= acknowledging however it was a fin in accepting a crown which 
belonged not to her, tho ſhe had neither procured, nor deſired 
it. In ten days after, the duke of Surrolx her father was 


EZ tried and executed; who would have met with more compaſſion 


for his weakneſs than he did, if his practices had not brought 
the lady JANE to ſuch a fatal and untimely end. Next came the 
turn of Six Tho, Wyar, the other principal leader in the 


Þ rebellion : and tho to fave his life, which he begged in the moſt 


Z abject manner, he accuſed the earl of Dx vONSHIRE and the 


princeſs ELIZABETH as accomplices in his confpiracy, yet it only 
I effect from what the court expected. For at his ſecond exa- 


teſtimony ſhould be ſuppreſſed, he renewed it at the place of 


execution. 


Ik is certain that Ganpines had a great deſire to get rid of 
dhe princeſs at all events; and the queen was now fo alienated 
om her, that there is a great probability her majeſty would 


have 
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IF gained him a reſpite of two months: but this had a different 


W mination, he fully cleared the princeſs and the earl; and left his 
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have been pleaſed with it, if ſhe could have ſupported her fi. 
gour with any colour of juſtice. The queen had looked Upon 
the carl of DzvonsnmirE, when ſhe firſt came to the crown, 


with more than a common tenderneſs; and an invitation wa, 


given him to make his addreſſes to her. But the earl, either 
having an averſion to the perſon, temper, or principles of the 
queen, or elſe having a real paſſion for the princeſs, who, of 
that moderate ſhare of beauty that was between them, had much 
the better of her majeſty, and was nineteen years younger, de. 
clined the offer from the queen and made his addreſſes with rex 


aſſiduity to her ſiſter. This was a crime, we may well in 


gine, that her majeſty would never forgive, when ſhe ſaw her- 
ſelf neglected with a crown too upon her head, and the prin. 
ceſs preferred before her. Tho no other proof therefore, wa 


pretended againſt them but WyaT's accuſation, of which be 


himſelf acquitted them in the article of death, yet they were 


both ſent to the Tower. Mx. CoLLits tells us, that he had 
ſeen a letter in the paper office, under the hand of the princek 
ELIZABETH, in which ſhe purges herſelf of this accuſation with 


the ſtrongeſt imprecations that can be imagined. But the prin- 
ceſs was believed to be in her heart ſo much for the reforme- 
tion, that GaRDIN ER, who certainly knew it would be pleaſing 
to the queen, had procured a warrant to be ſigned by ſome of 
the privy council for her execution. The lieutenant of the Tower 


being greatly ſurprized at a warrant of this fort, not figned by 
the queen, when he knew the princeſs had had no trial, nor 


a legal accuſation, applied to her majeſty to know her pleaſure 


before he would make uſe of it; and the queen - denying any 
knowledge of the warrant, the life of the princeſs was preſerved, 
Had her majeſty immediately turned out GAaRDINER from his 


poſt with marks of indignation, ſhe might have been thought 
innocent of ſo diabolical a contrivance. But the truſt and power 
in which ſhe permitted him to continue till his death, makes it 
ſuſpicious, if not evident, that ſhe would not have been diſplealed 
at an obedience to the warrant; which, as it wanted her hand, 
ſhe could have denied her knowledge of, and, if ſhe had ſa- 
crificed the councellors concerned in it, might perhaps have been 
believed. 1 1420 amis 


The diſturbances occaſioned by the conſpiracy being entircl 


quieted, and the government having no apprehenſion of any fur- 
ther mutiny or oppoſition, the queen reſumed her firſt deſign of 
extinguiſhing the reformation. The reformation however Ws 


eſtabliſhed 


. . _ccqQoeon__u__ __ww_wGconucmnckcmqwwdd es... een ꝛ ßßß]]B!«ß ̃ ů 3 


* gabliſhed by parliament in the uſual courſe: and tho nothing =—_ 
: 1 therefore legally ſet it aſide but the ſame authority of par- | p 
lament, yet the queen availed herſelf of the ſupremacy of the | 


ary to her principles, in order to carry on this favourite project, 
which was oppoſite to the Jaws and liberties of the A. 5am 1 
To this end, a ſet of articles drawn up by GARDNER was ſent i 
into cvery dioceſe, with an injunction to the biſhops to ſee care- | 
= fully to their execution. After a long and invidious preamble 
about the diſorders introduced into the f church in the former | 
reign, it was required of every biſhop, and other ordinary hay- 


ing eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, © to put the canons and laws in 11 
execution, which had been in force in the time of HENRY the 0 
eighth ; that no more proceedings in the ſpiritual courts ſhould {' 
be in the queen's name, nor the oath of ſupremacy be impoſed - — 
any more on the clergy; that none ſuſpected of hereſy ſhould be | 
KT admitted into orders, and all endeavours to ſuppreſs hereſy, and | 
WE other ſcandalous crimes, in the clergy eſpecially, ſhould be exerted ly 
buy the biſhops and officers of the church; that they ſhould pro- N 
cCebed ſummarily, and with all poſſible diſpatch, deprive, and re- ö 
move all married clergymen; but thoſe who renounced their 


7 wives before the biſhops after penance, might be reſtored again 
do their function on another cure, and have a penſion allowed 
. WT them out of their benefice at the biſhop's diſcretion ; that more 
à,1enity might be uſed towards thoſe prieſts whoſe wives were dead; 
. but thoſe who had formerly profeſſed chaſtity in any religious 
; order, and were married, were not only to be deprived of their 


benefices, but to be diyorced, and otherwiſe puniſhed for their 
; offence; that where prieſts were wanting, the inhabitants of the 
* pariſh ſhould repair to another church, till further proviſion 
t could be made, and one curate ſhould officiate alternately in ſe- 
; veral "2 el 3 that all proceſſions of the church, all holy-days, 
t and faſting days, and all the honeſt and laudable ceremonies 
| which were wont to be uſed ſhould be hereafter uſed, frequented, 
|, and obſerved, as they were in the late reign of king HENRY; 


that all children ſhould be chriſtened by the prieſt, and con- 


firmed by the biſhop, as heretofore hath been accuſtomed ; that 
all ſuch as had been admitted to orders by the new ordination of- 


| fice conſidering they were not ordained in very deed, if the 
biſhop found them otherwiſe of ſufficient ability, might be ad- 
mitted to miniſter, after that thing was ſupplied which was wanted 
in them before; that an uniform doctrine be ſet forth by homi- 4 
lies, or otherwiſe, for the good inſtruction and teaching of all 4 
5 people; a 
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people; that the pariſhioners be compelled by the ordinaric: to 


come to their ſeveral churches, to hear divine ſervice,” as in req. 
fon they ought; and finally, that they ſhould examine all ſchog. 
maſters, remove thoſe who were ſuſpected, and place catholi 
men in their room, who 'ſhould 'inſtru& the children that the 
might be able to anſwer the em and e os at e as hath 
_ accu Romed. 8 


The reader will ds that in moſt of theſe ticks the piow 
—_ aſſumed a power above the laws, in the very ſame inftry. 
ment in which it was ordered, that the clergy for the future 


ſhould not be obliged to acknowledge ſuch a power; and that 


by her own authority only, ſhe took upon her to puniſh men for 
offences, which had formially been allowed by the whole legiſlz 


ture of England. Becauſe, tho the act which repealed all the 
laws of EpwarD about religion had annulled the law allowin 


the marriage of the clergy, yet it had annulled it only for the 


future, but did not void it from the beginning; fo that hayerer 
the might have been juſtified in her ſeverities towards them for 


the time to come, if they married, or continued to cohabit with 


their wives, yet ſhe could not be warranted in puniſhing then 


for what was paſt. But ſhe did not ſtop at the inferior clergy. 


In a few days after theſe articles were publiſhed,” ſhe ſigned two 


commiſſions to GarDINER and five other biſhops, or any three of 


them, to call before them the archbiſhop of York, and the bi- 
ſhops of BrtsroL, CHESTER, and 8. Daviy's, who, ſhe had 
heard with great grief of heart, had broken their vows and de- 
filed their function by contracting marriage; and if upon en- 
quiry the report was true, to deprive and turn them out of their 
biſhopricks. The other commiſſion, was to call before them 


the biſhops of Lincorn, HereForD, and GLocksTER, in whoſe 


patents it was provided, that they ſhould hold their biſhopricks 


whilſt they behaved well ; and 15 they had miſbehaved, their 
biſhopricks were to be declared void, “as they were indeed al- 


ready void. Thus were ſeven biſhops turned out all at once, 


by an authority, which the queen herſelf thought finful and 


ſchiſmatical : and thus were the ſeverities again BoNNER and 
GarDiNER, which I condemned in the former reign, as ſtretches 
of power without law, exceeded in the execution of theſe com- 
miſſions. The ſeven ſees, with three others, vacant by deaths, 
and that of Bath and Wells by the reſignation of BARLOW, were 
ſoon filled with men in whom the queen confided : and theſe va- 


cancies, together with the reſtoration of Bonner, GARDINER 


8 Dax, 
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| Day; and VEsE V, had introduced fifteen popiſh-biſhops within 


* 


4 4 few months into the church. This great change having been 


4 and they were executed, particularly againſt the married clergy, 


1 thought, by the beſt accounts that can be had, that about nine 


| beſides being deprived, were divorced.” We are told by archbi- 


upon common fame without .any_ conviction, that many who 
were in priſon were cited and turned out for not appearing, and 
ſeveral were never cited. and yet deprived: ſome were de- 
prived tho their marriage was before their entrance into orders, 
and others were induced to reſign on the - promiſe of a penſion 
which was never paid. When the church was thus purged, the 


#] altars, maſſes, and dirges, .and all the old ceremonies; were in- 


put in priſon, or under ' confinement, from, the proclamation 
| which prohibited preaching without licence. To juſtify the ſe- 
verity of the queen's proceedings againſt the married clergy, 


married clergy, being thus attacked, thought it a neceſſary ſelf 
EZ defence to return theſe imputations on thoſe who pretended chaſ- 
Þ tity, and at the ſame time were diſſolute in the higheſt degree. 
That kennel of uncleanneſs in the religious houſes was raked 


without any reſerve. It was even affirmed, that Bonnzs, who 
was the baſtard of a prieſt in Leiceſterſhire by a married woman, 
had ſeveral baſtards himſelf. T 


W parliament met on the ſecond of April. The court had two 
things in view in calling the parliament at this time: the one 
vas the approbation of the queen's marriage, and the other was 
the reſtoration of the pope's authority: and in the humour in 
W which the bulk of the people of England then were, theſe were 
points which one would imagine a parliament would not be very 
forward to promote. For to obtain the firſt, it was not ſuffi- 
dient, that the majority of the members ſhould be well inclined 


to 


made, the next thing was to execute the queen's injunctions; 


E| in the moſt unjuſt, and arbitrary manner. Of the ſixteen thou- 
ſand clergymen that were then computed to be in England, it is 


thoufand were deprived on account of their marriage; and thoſe 
uvho had been regulars, of which there was a great number, were 
| obliged to part with their wives as well as their prefefments ; and 


ſhop PaRKER, Who was then alive, that ſome were deprived 


troduced: the moſt eminent preachers in London were either 
many books were publiſhed: on the {de of the celibacy, which 
accuſed them of the ſenſuality and impurity of their lives. The 


* again upon this occaſion, and the lewdneſs of the prieſts expoſed 


In this ſituation were the affairs of the church, when a new 


ſhould have but little or no regard to the intereſts of their con. 


once conſulted the nation's intereſt and his own : when the ar. 
cles of the marriage therefore came to be ratified in parliament, 


England out of the hands of the Spaniards at that time ſeems to 


the biſhoprick of Durham, as I have ſaid, by her letters patents 
neither the reverſal of the ſentence of TunsTaL's deprivation, 


cover the honours and lands to the ſee of Durham, therefore to 
reſtore it to its former intereſt, privileges and revenues, the tuo 
ſtatutes, diflolving it in the late reign, were now in this parla- 
ment repealed. 'The commons then ſent up a bill for reviving 


| was laid aſide. They intended next to have revived the ſtatute 


of the fix articles; but the court not being willing to take no- 
tice then of any of the acts of HENRY, it went no further 


in that houſe at the third reading. In ſhort the Spaniſh gold, 
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to the alterations in religion, but it was alſo neceſſary, that the 


try ; fince the marriage would put England in evident danger of 
becoming a province to Spain. But to carry the ſecond, it ua; 
requiſite that the commons ſhould be convinced, not only of the 
truth of the Romiſh doctrines, but alſo that religion could not 
ſubſiſt without an open acknowledgment of the papal poye. 
Inconſiderable as the number was, even among the papiſts them. 
ſelves, that was convinced of this, the greater was Garpixyy;, 
care and aſſiduity in the management of the elections, and in 
ſecuring the leading members when they were elected, with p- 
ces and penſions, on the fide of the court. But however, the 
biſhop beginning to ſuſpect, from ſome circumſtances, that the 
Spaniards intended to get the government into their hands, he x 


he took care that they ſhould be more explained, and even en- 


larged, in that part which declared the entire yon of the 


kingdom to belong only to the queen: and the ' preſervation of 
have been wholly owing to the coincidence of GarDINEx's on 
intereſt with that of the nation. 'The queen had new founded 


and reſtored all the lands belonging to it in her poſſeſſion. But 


nor the queen's letters patents, being thought ſufficient to r- 


the ſtatutes againſt lollardy, which being twice red by the lords 


They brought in therefore another bill for extirpating erroneous 
opinions and books, which at the third reading was thrown out. 
Not content with this zeal, tho it had been diſapproved by the 
court, they paſſed a bill againſt lollardy in ſome particular 
points; but that being ſent up to the lords was likewiſe dropped 


and penſions, had been diſtributed with ſuch ſuccels, that tte 
commons, to thew how obſequious they were to the will of the 
queen, prepared four bills, in one ſeſſion of ſix weeks only, for 
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oſecution of thoſe they called hereticks. If this paſſion of 
the commons had been humoured, many rigorous acts againſt the 

roteſtants muſt have been the conſequence: but the miniſtry 
thinking it premature to begin the perſecution before the queen 
was married, all the bills of this nature were dropped in the 
houſe of lords, by direction of the court. As zealous however 
as the commons had ſhewn themſelves for popery, yet to ſecure 


the prop Er ty of ſome of their members, they paſſed a bill, 1 


porting, that neither the biſhop of Rome, nor any other, ſhould 
have a power to convene or trouble thoſe who were poſſeſſed of 
abbey lands. The lords agreed that the owners of ſuch lands 
ſhould be ſecured ; but fince it was refolved to reconcile the na- 
tion to the holy ſee, it was urged that it would be indecent to 


paſs an act, which ſhould call him only biſhop of Rome, the 
. compellation given him during the ſchiſm; and it was alſo pre- 
poſterous to begin with a limitation of his power, before they 


had acknowledged that he had any authority at all in England ; 
and therefore the bill was rejected by the lords. Nothing more 


being required of this parliament, on the twenty fifth of May it 


was diſſolved. 


The buſineſs of the queen's marriage being ſettled thus to her 


- 5 ſatisfaction, ſhe was prevailed with to break thro the uſual forms 


obſerved by all her ſex, and to write the firſt love letter to Phi- 
LIP. She tells him, © that tho he had not writ ſince their alli- 
ance had been treating, yet thinking herſelf obliged by his affec- 
tion for her, confirmed by good effects, and by his letters to his 
father's miniſter, ſhe could not refrain from letting him know 
the duty in which ſhe always deſigned to correſpond with him, 
and from returning him thanks for his good offices. The parlia- 


ment having agreed, ſhe ſays, to the articles of their marriage 
which were thought more than reaſonable, ſhe truſted his com- 
ing to England would be both ſafe and agreeable to him: and ſo 
ſhe recommends herſelf affectionately and humbly to his high- 
neſs as his entirely aſſured and moſt obliged ally.” In the mean 


time, the council were proceeding with vigour in matters of he- 


rely. I ſhall take no notice however of little puniſhments and 


proſecutions. Many complaints having been made that the diſ- 
putes in the laſt convocation had not been fairly carried on, that 
the moſt eminent reformed divines were detained in priſon, and 


of thoſe who had a right to be in the houſe but few were per- 
mitted to ſpeak, and that not without interruption and menaces, 


it was now reſolved to adjourn the convocation, which met 
Vol. II. „ whilſt 
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whilſt this parliament was fitting, and to ſend the prolocutor wit 
ſome of their members and others to Oxtord, that the diſpute 
might be held before the whole univerſity. To give a colour q 
juſtice and ſincerity to this conference, ſince the archbiſhop and 
Rivrxy were eſteemed the moſt eminent of the proteſtants, the 
queen ſent a warrant to remove them from the Tower to the 
priſon at Oxford; and tho LATIMER had never been accounted 
very learned, and was then eighty years of age, yet having been 


a celebrated preacher, and zealous for the reformation, he wa, 
alſo ſent thither to bear his ſhare in the debate. To theſe the 


biſhops, who were ill accommodated in a jail, denied the come. 


nience of their books and papers, the converſation of each other 
and any mutual aſſiſtance in the conference, for each was tg 
have his day ſeparate from the others, a committee from the con. 


vocation and the two univerſities, conſiſting of fourteen divine, 
were to be oppoſed ; who might conſult together before, and ſup- 


port each other in the debate. Here was on one hand a greatay- 


pearance of candour, in appointing theſe three prelates, who 
were priſoners in the Tower, to carry on the diſpute; the two 


firſt moſt indubitably the ableſt men of their party. But on the 


other hand, it was very extraordinary, if candour to the protel- 
tants was intended, that they ſhould be put under the circum- 
ſtances above mentioned, and that there ſhould be fourtcen 
againſt one allotted for the diſpute. Will any one pretend to be- 


lieve, that the court was not reſolved to confound them with 
ſomething beſides arguments, and that, under this appearance of 
_ candour, it was not intended to expoſe theſe three great prelates 


to inſolence and abuſe ? The queen ſent her precept to the mayor 


and bailiffs of Oxford to bring the priſoners into the public 
| ſchools at the times appointed for the diſputation ; calling Ri- 


LEY a doctor, and LaTIMER only clerk. 


When CRANMER was brought out firſt before the committee, 
the prolocutor WzsToN made a ſpeech, exhorting him to return 


to the unity of the church; to which the archbiſhop replied with 


ſo much modeſty and ſolemnity, and in ſuch pathetic terms, 
that many of the audience were obſerved to weep. The queſtions, 
on which the conference was to turn, were theſe ; Whether tac 
natural body of Carisr was really in the ſacrament? Whether 


any other ſubſtance did remain but the body and blood of 


CHRIST? And whether in the maſs there was a propitiatory ſa- 


crifice for the ſins of the dead and living? As ſoon as the quel- 


tions were ſhewed his grace, he aſſerted they were not true, 


and 


= 


reade g : 
ich much indecency by the committee; the prolocutor calling 
TS Cams, ſometimes an unlearned, and ſometimes an impudent 
man, and many others hiſſing whilſt he was ſpeaking to prevent 
his being heard. When the diſpute had continued from morning 
tn two o' clock, it was put an end to with great triumph; as 
cho CaANMER had been confounded in the opinion of all the au- 
BS Jicnce, which they had ſhewn by their noiſe and laughter. The 
next day they brought out RipLty ; who began with a folemn 
ES Jcclaration, that tho he was once of another opinion than what 
be was of at preſent, yet he had not changed it upon any worldly 
cConſiderations, but merely for love of truth: and ſince it was 
che cauſe of Gop he was now to maintain, he proteſted that he 
would have leave to add to, or alter any argument, as he ſhould 
ec cauſe for it, and defired he might have leave to ſpeak without 
: | interruption. = All this was promiſed him, but it was not complied 
ES with; and tho all the committee by turns aſſailed him, and 
EE ſometimes four or five at once, yet he maintained his ground till 
the prolocutor put an end, by ſaying, you ſee the obſtinate, 
WE < vain glorious, crafty, and inconſtant mind of this man, but 
ET < you ſee alſo the force of truth cannot be ſhaken ; therefore 

cry out with me, truth has the victory.” This being ecchoed 
again by ſeveral of the audience, the diſpute was concluded for 
the ſccond day. The turn of the good old Latimer came next, 
who told them that he was then above fourſcore years of age, 
and not fit for diſputing, but he would declare his opinion to 
them, and they might do juſt as they pleaſed ; his memory was 
gone, but his faith was grounded on the word of Gop. 
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1 and that he would maintain the negative. I ſhall not tire the 


r with the particulars of this diſpute, which was carried on 


= Thus ended the diſputation, the committee boaſting of their 
ſucceſs; and in a few days after, the biſhops being brought to 
St. Many's, the prolocutor told them they were overcome in the 

W diſpute, and he therefore required them to ſubſcribe the queſtions 
nm the athrmative. They objected againſt the noiſe and clamour 
W which they were treated with, and refuſing to ſubſcribe, or to 
ectract, they were all three adjudged to be obſtinate hereticks, 
and declared to be no longer members of the church. Upon 
bis the archbiſhop anſwered, © I appeal from this your ſentence 
W © to the juſt judgment of Almighty Gop, truſting to be preſent 
© ith him in heaven, for whoſe preſence on the altar I am thus 


cc 


3 | | | cc in 


= condemned,” RrprEY told them, © that altho he was not 
of their company, yet he doubted not but his name was written 
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<« jn another place, whither this ſentence would ſend him "wh; 
ce than by the courſe of nature he ſhould have gone.” Sg 
MER appeared tranſported with the ſentence, and ſaid, “ tha 
% Gop moſt heartily that he hath prolonged my life to this en 
ce that I may in this caſe glorify Gop with this kind of death - 
To all this WzsTox anſwered, that if they went to heaven with 
this faith, then he would never come thither, as he was of the 
other opinion. The three biſhops were then parted, and con. 
ducted to their ſeparate priſons; where RipLty wrote a letter ta 
the prolocutor, complaining of the noiſy and irregular manner with 
which the diſpute was carried on ; in which he had not the liberty 
of making a full defence, nor of urging his arguments atlengr!; 
being, overpowered with clamour, and the indecent abuſe gf 
four or fave opponents at a time: he deſired however that he 
might have a copy of what the notaries had ſet down, with 3 
liberty of adding to, or altering any part; but this was not 
granted. The archbiſhop likewiſe wrote to the council by Mis. 
TON, acquainting them of the diforder in the late public dipuz- WE 
tion, where he was not heard, nor permitted to propoſe his u- 
guments, but all was ſhuffled up in a day, tho he had mater MW 
enough to be diſcuſſed for twenty days: it looked therefore, le 
ſaid, like a deſign to ſhut up every thing in haſte, in oder to 
_ condemn them of hereſy and to make a triumph; but he l' WW 
it to the wiſdom of their lordſhips to conſider, whether this was WW 
an indifferent and a laudable way of handling ſuch a fubzxi. WW 
When WEs rox was on the road to town, he had the impudence WW 
to open this diſpatch of the archbiſhop's, and finding that it Wi 
contained a complaint of this kind in which he himſelf was ſo 
much concerned, he ſent it back again, and gave the queen and WW 
_ council an account very unfavourable to the champions of tte 
reformation. It may be not improper to ſtop here for a moment, 
to obſerve the illegality, as well as the inconſiſtency, of the il 
meaſures purſued at this time by Mary. There was nothing in 
the world ſhe ſo much deſired, next to her own ſalvation, as the 
reſtoring the eccleſiaſtical authority and juriſdiction to the highel 
pitch it had ever arrived at: and yet in this inſtance, as well as 
in many others, ſhe counteracted this authority and juriſdiction, 
by as notorious an exertion of her own ſupremacy in the church, 
as ever her father or brother had made uſe of who avowed this 
ſupremacy. Thus, contrary to all precedents, and to all eccle- 
fiaſtical privilege and order, eſtabliſned by the canons of general | 
councils, ſhe empowered a committee of prieſts, without a ſingle 
biſhop among them, to try a cauſe of the higheſt nature in the 


I ; churc! ö 
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tailed him, 
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church, to examine the faith of three biſhops, to convict them 
of hereſy, and to throw them out of church communion. But 
a zeal for her religion attoned for all her miſconduct, and ſhe 
ſtuck at nothing that would enable her to get the better of the 


; reformers. The biſhops being thus openly triumphed over at 


Oxford, there was a deſign of the ſame nature to be executed 
at Cambridge, over ſome other biſhops and eminent clergy, who 
were in the ſeveral priſons of Newgate, the Fleet, and the 
King's-bench : but the priſoners, hearing of this intended inſult, 
ſet forth a declaration, ſigned by three biſhops and ſeven divines, 
that they would not diſpute unleſs in writing, except it were 


before the queen and her council, or one of the houles of par- 
liament : and for this refuſal they give very ſufficient reaſons, 


founded on the proceedings in the late diſpute at Oxford, and 
the predetermination of their enemies. To this declaration the 


added a ſummary of their belief; for which, they ſaid, they 


were ready to offer up their lives, to the halter, or the fire, as 
it ſhould pleaſe Gop to appoint. The publiſhing this declara- 


W tion prevented any further public conferences in religion; and it 
WE was determined to filence the proteſtants more effectually in ano- 
= ther manner, as ſoon as the queen's marriage was ſafely over 


which was then juſt at hand. 


Advice having been ſent to Pertie that all the articles were 


HE f{ttled, and every thing was ready for the conſummation, he 
hhaſtened over to England, and landing at Southampton was met 
by the queen at Wincheſter ; where in a few days after they were 
married by GarDiNER, and proclaimed by all their titles. Upon 
W their arrival at London, the king, as an act of clemency, and to 


win the affections of the Engliſh, obtained the enlargement of 


| ſeveral priſoners; among whom were the princeſs ELIZABETH, 


the carl of Dzyvonsairs, and the archbiſhop of Yorx. This 
interceſſion was very acceptable to the people, who were as much 
inclined to the princeſs as GARDINER was ſet againſt her: and 
what the king did now for her preſervation, on motives of gene- 


roſity, and to recommend himſelf on his firſt appearance, he 


continued afterwards, when the hopes of iſſue by this marriage 
upon reaſons of ſtate. About a month before the 
arrival of the king, the princeſs had been removed out of the 
Tower, and was put under the charge of Six HEN. BepiNG- 
#IELD ; Who did not treat her with the civility and reſpe& due 
to her quality. She ſaw herſelf however now without any re- 
ſtraint, tho al 
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II her motions were narrowly watched: and the 
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earl of DevonsrIre, concluding that he ſhould be always 4. (MY . 
truſted, and upon the firſt diſorder perhaps again ſent to th. z : 


Tower, went abroad to wait for better times ; but died within 
a year in Italy, as it is faid, by poiſon. The ſetting theſe prix F | tl 
ſoners at liberty was the only act of grace that Pate ever dd f 
in England: and indeed his whole behaviour both in the cn 5 
and council, the one being ſo oppoſite to their genius and cd. th 
toms, and the other to their intereſts, made him hated and 4% ed 
ſpiſed by all the people. The queen and her miniſtry could bot be 
of but little more popularity; except among the papiſts, ay il S 
thoſe to whom they had given large promiſes, and penſion . ſt⸗ 


from the Spaniſh gold which was following Pirie, to make: pc 
ſhew of loyalty. | SHY per 
| To . | rei 
The marriage, and the jollities on that occaſion, put a ſtop © wa 
to the ſeverities which were daily practiſed by the court; but ther 1 ple 
were ſoon reſumed with intereſt. Orders were given to impriſi no 
all who did not come to divine ſervice; and many were put n to 
the pillory and loſt their ears, for ſpeaking too freely on the pr E | 
ceedings of the government. The lord mayor, and aldermen d ? 
London, were commanded to puniſh the ſpreaders of falſe W thi 
ports; ſome of the princeſs EL1zaBzTH's ſervants were commit: we 
ted for ſome words which they had dropped about ſtate affair; pre 
and an order was given to BonxxR to ſend ſome learned and di- riag 
creet preachers into Eſſex to reduce the people there to the di o 
religion; of which reduction, it ſeems, he knew no other wy WIRE wo 
than by ſeverity. When he went his viſitation, he carried a boo: the 
of homilies, which, he ſaid, he and his chaplains had compiled; tor 
but the beſt and greateſt part of it was taken out of “the in- WE fit! 
ce ſtitution of a Chriſtian man,” publiſhed by king HxxAV, ad had 
chiefly compoſed by Cranmes. The articles of enquiry n the 
which he proceeded in his viſitation, and which were probab) WE a b 
much the ſame with thoſe of all the other biſhops, related gene: abo 
rally to the ſuppreſſion of hereſy, the marriage of the clergy, Ar 
and the reſtoration of the old ſuperſtitious ceremonies. Thet ſhe 
he found in ſome churches were not complied with; and his b- WM © © 
 haviour in thoſe places, in ſwearing, abuſing, and even ftriking l 
the clergy belonging to them, was ſo indecent, that the dean d "Wis 
St. Paul's who accompanied him thought it neceſſary to fay to . 0 
thoſe who ſaw it, in his excuſe, that the biſhop's long impriſon- - 0) 
ment had fo diſordered him, that in his paſſion he knew not re 
what he did, and when he came to himſelf would be ſorry for Tas 
oe 


what he had done. To which a gentleman” made anſwer, that 
ik, ' NOW 
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ow he was taken out of priſon he ſhould be ſent to Bedlam. 
Ine biſhop obſerving during the courſe of his viſitation, that the 
ES als in moſt churches were decorated with paſſages taken out of 
che ſcripture, and in many with ſuch paſſages as favoured the 
marriage of the clergy, or confuted the corporal preſence and the 
S <Gcrifice, ſent letters mandatory, at his return, to raze out all 
© theſe paintings, and to ſet up roods and images. This occaſion- 
cd the reflexion, that it was highly neceſſary the ſcripture ſhould 
be waſhed out before the images were introduced, ſince they 
vere ſo contrary to one another that they could not decently 
ſtand together. Many ludicrous repreſentations and ſatyrical 
poems were publiſhed at this time againſt the pageantry of the 
1 preſent worſhip; for the diſcovery of whoſe authors many large 
EZ rewards were offered, but without effect. The court however 
was determined to turn ſoon into ſevere mourning that mirth and 
prleaſantneſs of the hereticks, which they could not ſuppreſs: and 
now came on the great affair of reconciling the whole nation 
to the ſee of Rome. 


ES The two former parliaments had yielded, to reſtore every 
thing in religion, and the church, to the ſtate in which they 
vere left at the death of Hznzy ; and the queen herſelf at firſt 
EZ pretended to nothing more. But now the buſineſs of the mar- 
tiage was over, and the government ſeemed to have all at their 
BE own command, the queen's bigotry broke looſe; and nothing 
would content her righteous ſpirit, but a total reconciliation with 
the holy ſee. To this purpoſe ſhe ſummoned another parliament 
to meet in the November following; in the writs of which, her 
ure, as ſupreme head of the church, was not inſerted, as it 
had been in the two laſt, tho it was ſtill by law united to the 
W other titles, and the power of which ſhe had aſſumed till now in 
= 2 high degree. Her majeſty had never been more follicitous 
about any thing than to get this parliament to her mind: ſhe 
urote to the earl of Sussxx, and probably to all the great men 
W ihe confided in, defiring him © to admoniſh the electors to 


„ * 


- WE © chooſe men of wiſe, grave, and catholic fort, ſuch as meant 
( the true honour of Gop and the proſperity of the common 
wealth, which ſhe and the king her huſband did intend with- 


out the alteration of any man's poſſeſſion ; as the hinderers 
W © of her good purpoſes and the favourers of hereticks did f: alſely 
- report: She ordered him to come up a fortnight before the 
meeting of the parliament that ſhe might conſult with him about 
che affairs that were to be treated of; and the earl in . 

1 5 0 
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of this letter wrote to the gentlemen of the country to reerye 
their votes for his recommendation, and to the town of Yarmoyg, 
particularly for leave to name a burgels. The emperor ham 
now permitted PoE to proceed as far as Flanders, and the te, 
per of the parliament being quickly found to be favourabl to 
the work he came for, the lords PaczT and HasTiNGs were ſen 
to bring him over. The firſt bill which paſſed at the opening a 
the ſeſſion, was a repeal to Porz's attainder, which was 1 
three times in one day in the houſe of commons, and to 
which the king and queen came to parliament on purpoſe without 
any other buſineſs, that it might be finiſhed before he came u 
England. It was however paſſed but juſt in time, for in ty 
days after he came to London; he made a private entry wit. 
out the ſolemnities of legate, becauſe the pope's authority Wa 
not yet reſtored by law. 1 5 


In the bull which the pope paſſed to conſtitute Pol. E his. 
gate, there was a great panegyrick on the queen; but theſe bil 
were things of form: his powers and inſtructions were in th 
brevet which accompanied it. His firſt powers were to rectie 
all hereticks of what rank or ſex ſoever, even biſhops and ad- 
biſhops, communities as well as perſons, and how great ſoa 
their ſins were or how long ſoever continued in, to abſolve then, 
tho they were ſuch as were reſerved immediately to the holy {; 
to pardon all irregularities and bigamies of eccleſiaſticks, thy 
firſt leaving their wives ſo that they might continue in their fuc- WE 
tions, on their private confeſſion and penance z to ſuffer any c 
the clergy, except biſhops, that were married, to continue n 
that ſtate upon their converſion, and to declare the iſſue lay- 
ful, only excluding them from all eccleſiaſtical functions; to 
abſolve communities from unlawful pactions, tho confirmed with 
oaths ; to diſpenſe with Lent, and the vows of regulars; 1 
unite benefices, and to agree with thoſe who poſſeſſed any good 
of the church, diſcharging them from all the profits they had 
wickedly received, on their reftoring the immoveable goods, 1 Wi 
it ſeemed to him convenient to require them, and to apply v]. 
ſhould ariſe from ſuch agreement, to the church, or to {choos, Wi 
and the advancement of learning. He was likewiſe empower! 
to delegate others under him for the performance of theſe thing) 
whilſt he remained without the kingdom ; to confirm biſhop 
and archbiſhops promoted by a ſecular nomination during tit 
ſchiſm, on their returning to the unity of the church, and 9 
provide to all ſees upon any vacancy ſuch as the queen ſho 
3 T e recommend 
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3 -—-omment;: ff theſe powers were confirmed, all conſtitutions 
orwichſtanding. Ample as theſe powers will probably appear 
it 6 fight to the reader, yet they certainly were equivocal ; 
aud when they wer ſent over from F landers by the emperor, they 
Vvere thought by the Engliſh council too ſlender to give the na- 
tion ſatisfaction in the point of the abbey and chantrey lands. 
Ihe cardinal was obliged therefore to ſend an agent to Rome 


I for fuller powers, before he could be admitted to come into 


N England as a legate. I ſhall here give them the reader. As 
J ſeveral unforeſeen caſes might happen with relation to En gland, 


hat could not be comprehended within the powers already given 


him, he was authorized now to make uſe of all faculties ſent to 

him, either by himſelf or by one deputed from him, and to do 
every thing that he might think would conduce to the glory of 
Gobp, the honour of the holy ſee, and the bringing the queen's 


E Jominions to the communion of the church. In another in- 


a ſtrument the pope declares, that as he had made Pol legate 
Ja latere, in hopes of reducing the kingdom to the unity of the 


EZ catholic church, ſo that he might not obſtruct the falvation of 
bo many fouls by any worldly regards, and might encourage the 
progreſs already made there by ſhewing himſelf indulgent and 
Ez bountiful with reſpect to the goods of the church, he therefore 


; empowers the cardinal to treat with all the detainers of thoſe 


goods for whom the queen ſhould intercede, and to compound 


Vith them, that they might without ſcruple enjoy and detain the 


| | | fame; faving always ſuch things, about which, for the impor- 


| : | tance of them, it ſhould ſeem fit to him to conſult the holy ſee. 


= Theſe powers, tho more wordy, were yet as equivocal and uſe- 


les as the firſt, and were certainly given without ſincerity. 
But the king and queen, who were in the ſentiments of the 
court of Rome, aſſiſted the fraud as much as lay in their power. 


: | After all however, the canons make the goods of the church 


bo facred, that even the pope himſelf, unlimited a power as he 
is flattered with, in other reſpects, has no power to alienate 


them; and conſequently the conſent of Julius to the aliena- 


W tion of the lands in England was of no fignificancy, and his 
ſucceſſor refuſed plainly to confirm it, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 


The cardinal had firſt a private audience of the king and 


queen; and two days after he came to the parliament houſe. 
Their majeſties ſitting under a canopy, and the lords and com- 
mons being preſent, the lord chancellor GaRDIN ER acquainted 
them with the character and buſineſs of the cardinal, and hoped 

r. Hl. 4 Y . they 
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they would follow the good example of the king and queey K 
receiving him with due regard. After this introduction, Polz 
himſelf ſtood up, and made a long ſpeech to both houſes, ... 
quainting them with his commiſſion from the holy ſee, to reflors 
the nation to its ancient and true nobility, ' by making them 
again a part of the catholic church which had diſowned then 
He aſcribed the revolt entirely to the unbridled appetite and lice. 
tiouſneſs of king HENRY, but the queen's panegyrick Was not 
neglected: and whilft the cardinal was thus laying out his &,. 
quence in her praiſes, and in ſounding high the merit of this x. 
_ conciliation with Rome, her majeſty's paſſions were touched y 

ſenſibly ; but this, which was an effect only of her own end- 
ſiaſm, ſhe fondly interpreted to be the quickening of a child in 
her womb. The queen believing herſelf, from this citcum- 
| ſtance, to be with child, communicated the affair to the cout 
ladies; whoſe flattery did not help a little to confirm her in the 
opinion. Notice was therefore given of it to the council, yh, 
wrote a letter that night to BoNNER, to cauſe Te Deum to be 
ſung at St. Paul's and the other churches in London, and that 
collects ſhould be conſtantly uſed to bring this conception to a 
happy iſſue. During all the night, and the next day, there yae 
great rejoicings at court, and in the city; and it was even fad 
by ſome zealous people, that as JoHN BazTisT- leaped in hi 
mother's womb at the falutation of the virgin, fo here follonel 
an happy omen at this ſalutation of CHRIST's vicar. When the 
| houſe of commons were returned to take this ſpeech into conh- 
deration, ſome of the members ſhewed their diſlike of revirng 
the pope's authority, and ſpoke of it in a language becoming 
Engliſhmen. But the majority had either ſo little ſenſe of ay 
religion at all, or had had that ſenſe ſo blinded with Spaniſh 
gold, that when a meſſage came from the lords to propoſe a co- 
ference, in order to prepare a ſupplication for their being recon- 
.ciled to the ſee of Rome, they conſented to it; and the petition 
vas approved of by both houſes. This addreſs was preſented to 
the king and queen by the lords and commons on their knees; 
praying their majeſties, who had been no way defiled by ther 
{chiſm, to be interceſſors with the legate of the holy ſee, that 
he would grant the kingdom an abſolution, and receive all ther 
ſubjects again into the boſom of the church. If an Engl 


parliament could ſo diveſt itſelf of its ſpirit and underſtanding 

as to make this mean and weak ſubmiſſion to an ideal power 
we may be ſure that the requeſt was not made in vain : they te- 
ceived on their knees a full abſolution from the legate, for them- 


8 


ſelves 
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F | and the whole nation, and were reſtored again . unto the 
| _— 1 the holy church. As ſoon as the abſelntion was pro- 
nounced, they, went to the chapel royal in ſolemn proceſſion, 
and ſung Te Deum; and the whole day Was ſpent in great ſo- 
tlemnity and rejoicing. This is an event in the Engliſh hiſtory, 
S ..hich calls up our indignation at the little ſhare of ſenſe, or 


E | courage, or integrity, which our anceſtors were then poſſeſſed 


of; and it cannot be red without concluding, that the majority 
of che lords and commons of that time, turned about at her 


| f pleaſure by a female bigot, had either no underſtanding, or no 


: | religion. | 


On the Sunday after this famous day of reconciliation, which 


office, the ſubmiſſion of the two houſes to the pope's authority, 
and the cardinal's abſolution, were repeated by the lord chan- 
WS ccllor in a ſermon at St. Paul's. The next day it was reſolved to 

BS {nd an embaſſy to the pope, in order to make him a tender of 
me obedience of the Engliſh nation. A committee was then 
appointed by both houſes, to prepare a bill of repeal of all the 
WE ſtatutes paſſed againſt the fee of Rome, in the two reigns pre- 
WE ccding: and to make this go down with the more eaſe, a peti- 
tion was at the ſame time procured from the convocation, in 
order to remove any jealouſy of the clergy's infiſting on the reſti- 
WE tution of the abbey lands. They acquaint their majeſties in this 


che church, they ought to endeavour to recover her goods, which 


WT confidered well of it, and ſeeing how difficult and indeed im- 
poſſible it would prove, and how much it would endanger the 
public peace of the realm and the unity of the church, they pre- 


W their own private intereſts ; and humbly prayed their majeſties to 


W given him by the pope, he would ſettle and confirm all that had 
een done in the alienation of the lands of the church, to which 
4 they on their parts as far as they were concerned did conſent. 
They entreated their majeſties likewiſe, that thoſe things which 
rcclated to the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction might be re-eſtabliſhed ; 
that ſo they might be able to execute their functions, to the ho- 
| Pour of Gop, and the common benefit, temporal and eternal, 
of the whole realm. This addreſs having been tranſmitted from 
the king and QUEEN to cardinal PoLE, by the lord chancellor, the 


| ; | Pors procured to be kept as a high feſtival with an additional 


I | addreſs, that notwithſtanding, as the guardians and defenders of 


in the time of the late ſchiſm had been alienated, yet having 


3 | ferred therefore the public welfare, and the ſalvation of ſouls, to 


W intercede with the holy legate; that according to the powers 


prolocutor, 
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they were not taken away by himſelf, but by his father; and 


to be in force, as well as thoſe in which it had been, or for te 
future ſhould be, omitted: that there ſhould be no obſtrutim | 
to the execution of any bulls from Rome, but that all erm 


tions which had been granted to religious houſes ſhould be repealed, 
only the privileges of the two univerſities, the churches af 


that the ſtatute of Mortmain ſhould be repealed for twenty years 
to come. To all this it was added, that the two houſes defied 


interceſſion, 
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prolocutor, and fix other members of the convocation, the. 
gate granted a full confirmation of the abbey and chantrey land 
to all thoſe who poſſeſſed them, without any diſtinction, yg 
without firſt conſulting the pope as his breve directed: but 9h 
this he added an heavy charge, requiring thoſe who had any of 
the goods of the church to remember the judgments of 605 
that fell on BELSHAZZ AR for prophaning the holy veſſels, tho 


that they would take care at leaſt that ſuch as ſerved the cur 
ſhould be maintained out of the tithes. The cardinal having 
thus exceeded his powers, the parliament ſent to the pope t 
confirm what his legate had done, and in the mean time, paſel 
the act repealing all the ſtatutes againſt the holy ſee; in which 
they inſerted and ratified this agreement of the legate's, and cr. 
dered that all ſuits relating to the church lands ſhould be trig 
in the queen's courts only, with the penalty of a premunire to 
thoſe who ſhould diſturb the poſſeſſors of them on a pretence 
of eccleſiaſtical power. It was likewiſe inſerted in the ſame at, 
that the title of ſupreme head never of right belonged to the 
crown; but that all writings wherein it had been uſed were fil 
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and they ſhould be ſubject to epiſcopal juriſdiction; excepting 


Weſtminſter, and Windſor, and the Tower of London; ad 


the following articles might be eſtabliſhed, thro the cardind's 
57 the pope's authority; * that all biſhopricks 
« cathedrals, or colleges now eſtabliſhed, might be confirmed 


« for ever; that marriages within the degrees prohibited only 


« by the laws of the church might be confirmed, and the iſe * 
« declared legitimate; that all inſtitutions into benefices, d 5 
judicial proceſſes, might be confirmed; and finally, that al f 
« the ſettlements of the lands of any biſhopricks, monaſterts, 1 
cor other religious houſes, might continue as they were, with- 1 
cout any trouble by the eccleſiaſtical cenſures or laws. p 
Many of the branches of this act had their firſt riſe from un - 
addreſs ſent to the upper houſe of convocation by the lower; 1 1 


which they deſire their lordſhips to take care, that nothing mig 


l 


an _ f | 

in up in this ſeſſions to the lords, who red it three times, and paſſed 
t it, on the day the parliament was diſſolved, adjudging all thoſe 

be . — | & who 
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be done in the ſettlement. of the lands of the church to the pre- 
ES : ice of any juſt title which they had to them by law; and that 
© | chool « and hoſpitals might be erected in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, 
© | agrecable to the grant of the chantries to king Epwazp. They 


I eired likewiſe, that the ſtatute of Mortmain might be repealed, 


and that all impropriations might be diffolved, and the tithes re- 
gored to the church. After theſe preliminary requeſts, the 


BS wer houſe proceeded to propoſe ſome articles, in which the 


gocrine, diſcipline, and worſhip of the church might be re- 
bormed. In the firſt place, and above all other things, they 
ET | propoſe, that the preachers of hereſy ſhould be obliged to a 
E | public recantation, and that all heretical books, ſuch as the late 
BS {rvice book, and C(RANMER's book againſt the ſacrament of the 
altar, ſhould be brought in, and burnt ; that the ſtatutes againſt 


: Lollards ſhould be revived, and the church reſtored to its ancient 
| juriſdiction. They likewiſe move, that the ſtatutes allowing plu- 


alities and non reſidence may be repealed, that ſimoniacal pac- 


tions may be puniſhed, not in the clergy only, but in the patrons, 


and thoſe who are concerned in making them; that the liberties 
of che church may be reſtored according to Magna Charta, and 


WE tinths, and ſubſidies; that there might be a clear ex planation 


made of all the articles of the Premunire, and that no diſobedi- 


ence to it ſhould incur the guilt of it, till a prohibition was firſt 
iſſued out by the queen in that particular; that all exemptions 


do wear their habits ; and finally, that thoſe who had committed 
ſpoil on churches, without warrant, . ſhould be compelled to 
4 make reſtitution. The reader will ſee by this addreſs from the 
N | were ſo precipitate in their proceedings, that if their zeal had 
| niſtry intended to bring about by degrees. As ſoon as the act of 
againſt hereticks ; and another bill was offered for voidin g all 
| hid it aſide. A report having been made, that ſome heretical 


W preachers had prayed “ that Gop would turn the queen's heart 
from idolatry or elſe ſhorten her days, another act was ſent 


the clergy may be delivered from the heavy burden of firſt fruits, 


| | ſhould be taken away ; all uſury forbid ; all ecclefiaſticks obliged 


| | lower houſe of convocation, that they were got a great way al- 
ready in their journey back to Rome: and the houſe of commons 


been humoured they would have finiſhed at once, what the mi- 
repeal was finiſhed, a bill was brought in to revive all the ſtatutes 


| the leaſes made by married prieſts ; but the lords finding it would 
atroduce a great confuſion in the rights of the church's lands, 
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who ſo prayed to be traitors ; yet if they ſhewed themſelye; pe- 
nitent, they were not to be condemned of treaſon, but put to 
any corporal puniſhment, other than death, at the diſcretion of 
the judge. Theſe were all the acts of this parliament, except 
one by way of ſupplement to the act of treaſons in favour of the 
king, and another againſt the ſpreaders of falſe reports apainſt 
their majeſties, the nobility, the great officers, and judges; and 
on the fixteenth of January fifteen hundred and fifty five, the 
third parliament of Mazxy, which had re-eſtabliſhed popery, was 
diſſolved. | 8 n 


This was no doubt a pleaſing event to biſhop GarDinzs, who 
| had now performed all that he had undertaken to the emperor, 
or the queen: and his former reputation as a great and able 
ſtateſman was much confirmed, when it was ſeen that he had 
brought about ſuch an amazing change in fo ſhort a time, and 
where the intereſts of thoſe who conſented to it ſeemed to lead 
them another way. Indeed the intereſts of their religion, if 
they had any, and the intereſts of their country, if they had any 
regard to it, moſt certainly would have led them to oppoſe this 
change with all their power: but their private intereſts, which 
they ſought only, were ſecured in the confirmation of the abbey 
lands, and enlarged by lucrative employments, and Spaniſh gold. 
To thoſe who had any qualms of conſcience about'their country's 
being enſlaved again to the ſee of Rome, the crafty prelate ſug- 
geſted, that all the old laws againſt proviſions from thence ſhould 
be kept in force; and that no legate ſhould come to England in 
order to execute any power, till all his faculties were examined, 
and approved by the queen and council ; not forgetting to inform 
them, that a commiſſion was ſent under the great ſeal to PoLs, | 
to authorize him to exerciſe his legatine power, before he ſtirred 
from Flanders. But it was not fo eaſy for him to quiet the fears 
of others, who knew that the canon law had fo indiflolubly an- 
nexed to the church-the lands which had been given to it, that "8 
was not in the power of the legate, nor the pope himſelf, to con- 
firm their alienation : and it was thought that this confirmation 
was rather an indemnity and permiſſion to retain the lands, than | 
to declare that the poſſeſſors had any lawful title. Therefore 
when men were near- death, and could no longer enjoy thoſe 
lands themſelves, it was not to be doubted but the terrors of fe- 
crilege and its puniſhments, with the hopes of that relief which 
maſſes for the foul might bring in purgatory, would prevail with 
many of them to make great, if not entire reſtitutions. 5 
| | 5 | | uno 
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biſhop had art enough to cover this future danger from the greateſt 
part of his friends, by ſounding high the preſent confirmation of 


What the legate had done by a law at Rome, and by the advan- 
tages which he laid before them for conſenting to this act. In a 
ſew days after the diſſolution of the parliament, the two houſes 
of convocation waited on the cardinal at Lambeth; who ordered 
them to repair to their ſeveral cures, and adviſed them to conduct 
themſelves with leffity and moderation, endeavouring to recover 
than by violence. The dean and chapter of Canterbury having the 
ſpiritual juriſdiction during the vacancy of the ſee, the legate 
granted them a commiſſion according to his powers for recon- 


ciling the clergy, and for authorizing them to reconcile the laity 


of that province, to the Holy ſee. The fame grace was no doubt 


extended alſo to the other province; and a plenary abſolution 
Was granted to every One, on Bis performing the penance pre- 


| ſcribed, of all hereſies, ſchiſms, apoſtacies, excommunications, 


ſuſpenſions, and other eccleſiaſtical cenſures. The clergy were 
to be reſtored and confirmed in their benefices, and abſolved 


from all cenſures to which they have made themſelves liable, by 
| ſwearing againſt. the pope's ſupremacy, the breach of vows in 


quitting a religious life, or any other irregularities. —— 


T he parliament being at an end, the firſt thing which the 


queen and her miniſters took into conſideration, was how to re- 

claim the hereticks. It is probable that their number was greater 
than that of the papiſts; but the former were without all ſupport; 
and the latter had the power of the government in their hands. 
Cardinal PoLs had been ſuſpected formerly of leaning too much 


do the proteſtants; and he took care to avoid all occaſions of 
being blamed any more upon that head. He knew how jealous 


the court of Rome would be if he ſhould be ſeen to ſhew them 
any favour; and indeed he came over to England at this time, 
much altered in reſpect of the freedom of converſation which he 


practiſed formerly: he aſſumed an Italian temper, as well as con- 


duct, was much upon the reſerve with all the Engliſh, and con- 


fined his confidence and familiarity to Par1ULL, and Ormaneto, 
whom he brought over with him. | Nevertheleſs, being a man 


of a generous diſpoſition, he delivered himfelf in the council 


held upon this ſubject, without any hefitation on the fide of 
gentleneſs : he ſaid that the biſhops who were fathers ſhould 


look on thoſe who erred as their ſick children, and ſhew them 
tenderneſs and compaſſion upon that account, and not deſtroy 


ten; 
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them; that this violence was not only inconſiſtent with their 

character, but, as he had often obſerved, enflamed and Propa- | 
gated the diſtemper, inſtead of curing it. There was a gre 
difference, he told them, to be made, between a nation juſ 
ſeized and infected in a ſmall degree, and a nation in which tlie 
malignity had had time to ſpread itſelf, and had infeg. 
ed all ranks and orders in it; that the people therefore were not 
to be treated with violence and rigour, which might only con- 
firm them in their errors, but muſt have time given them to fe. 
cover by {low degrees; and that this was agreeable to the adyice 
given to her majeſty by the emperor, who had found from his 
own experience the miſtake of other meaſures. In concluſon, 
the cardinal offered it as his opinion, that as the ſcandals and 
ignorance of eccleſiaſticks had given the firſt riſe to hereſy in 
every country of Chriſtendom, they ſhould begin with a refor- 
mation of the manners of the clergy, by reviving the rules of 
the primitive church, and then the people might be brought over 
r . Lhe edoGui 


In oppoſition to this ſalutary and prudent counſel, the lord 
chancellor GaR DIN ER, who had no great ſenſe of church affairs | 
but as they were ſubſervient to intrigues of ſtate, and being him- 
ſelf of an abject vindictive temper, propoſed reviving the ſtatutes 

againſt lollardy, which carried the terror of fire and faggot, as 
the chief expedient they had to truſt to in reſtoring popery. He 
was confident, he ſaid, that if the preachers then in priſon found 
there was no other alternative than to recant or burn, they would 
certainly chooſe the firſt, judging of others probably by himfelt: 
or if they were obſtinate enough to ſuffer, the terror of their 
execution would procure a compliance from all the reſt. He 
reminded them how the Lollards encreaſed in England, upon 
| Worszy's ſlackening the rigour of the laws againſt them; and 
if the bloody ſtatute paſſed in the reign of HENRY had been 
executed with firmneſs, he was ſure there would not have been 
an heretick now in the kingdom. He did not deny that a re- 
formation of the clergy was a good defign, but all times, he 
ſaid, would not bear ſuch good deſigns : and if they were now 
to ſet about it, they ſhould not only loſe many of the clergy | 
themſelves who now adhered firmly to them, but the hercticks | 
would take advantage from it to raiſe clamours againſt the {can- 
dalous and depraved manners of the prieſts; and this would 
encreaſe, rather than leſſen, the averſion which the people bad Wl 
already but too much for their preſent paſtors. If the ſober | 


1 advice 
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advice of cardinal Pol E, was becoming a man of candour and 

neroſity, who had a ſerious ſenſe of religion, the opinion of 
biſhop GaRDINER Was as much in character: not indeed of a 
true chriſtian prelate, for he was nothing leſs, but of a cruel 
man, and a ſervile courtier, who concerned himſelf with nothing 
but an outward ſubmiſſion to the ſtate religion. It is afy 


enough to conclude, to which of theſe counſels the natural tem- 


per and the bigotry of the queen would lead her: ſhe encou- 


raged Por E indeed in the deſign of reforming the manners of 


the clergy, in which ſhe would give her aſſiſtance; but ſhe 


} | prefſed GarDINER to proceed with all imaginable ſeverity againſt 
the hereticks. „ 


The chancellor ſtood in need of very little direction to purſue 


= the meaſures which his own temper and reſentment dictated. 


For the reformed divines who had eſcaped abroad, had juſt at 
this time expoſed him very ſeverely, and yet very juſtifiably, by 


reprinting his book of true obedience prefaced by BoNNER, and 


ſending it into England ; in which he had not only wrote againſt 


the pope's ſupremacy, but had often called the marriage of the 


queen's mother © inceſtuous and unlawful, juſtifying the king's 


e divorce, and his marrying his moſt godly and virtuous wife 
queen ANN.” The prelate was not a little nettled at being 
thus expoſed ; but he had aſſurance enough to bear up under it, 
and to excuſe himſelf by faying, that PRT ER had denied his 


maſter. It was obſerved however by others, that ſuch a com- 
pliance as his lordſhip's continued in for the ſpace of five and 
twenty years, was very unfitly compared with a ſudden effect of 
ſcar, that was expiated immediately with the moſt ſincere re- 


pentance. The reſolution having been taken, as I faid, to put 
the laws in execution againſt hereticks, which GARDIN ER cheer- 
fully undertook, above. fourſcore, who had been impriſoned near 


a year and a half till the law had paſſed againſt them, were now | 


brought before him; not to anſwer for any crimes becauſe they 
had been guilty of none, but to be worked upon by promiſes 
or threatnings to renounce their faith. The prelate tried how- 
cver in vain, except on BaxLow who had been biſhop of Bath 
and Wells, and one more; and the reſt were returned to priſon. 
Finding the people thus reſolute, the council ſent for the moſt 
Popular preachers that were in cuſtody, in order to begin the 
leverities upon them, according to Gardinzr's plan. It was 


relolved that Hooezs, as the moſt obnoxious to the government, 


if not the moſt popular in his own. party, ſhould be the leading 
--:Y- OL, by, — ſacrifice 
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facrifice to popery. They offered him a pardon by the name of 
Jun HoorER clerk, not acknowledging him to have he 4 
iſhop, if he would confeſs his hereſies and return to the church. 
Upon his refuſal they gave him till the next morning, to confige; 
what he would do, when he was brought before Garage 
Bonner, TuNsSTAL, and three other. biſhops ; who made hin 
the ſame offer of pardon again, and which he as reſolutely re. 
fuſed. Three articles were then exhibited againſt him, for mar- 
rying, for allowing a divorce and ſecond marriage in the caſe of 
fornication, and for denying the corporal preſence of Carr in 
the ſacrament. HoorER owned himſelf guilty of the accu. 
tion, but offered to defend himſelf againſt all who ſhould main- 
tain the contrary. When the chancellor found that they could 
not prevail upon him by perſuaſions, he pronounced the ſentence 
againſt him as an obſtinate heretick, and delivered him over to 
be degraded from the order of prieſthood, and to be fent to 
Newgate by the ſheriff. But an order was ſent with him to bum 
him at Gloceſter, and to call in ſome of reputation in the county 
who might aſſiſt the magiſtrates at his execution : and becauſe 
he was, fays the order, © a vain glorious perſon, as all hereticks 
c are, he was neither to be ſuffered to ſpeak at large in going to 
ec his execution, nor at the place, for avoiding further infeQion.” 
He was much pleaſed at being carried to Gloceſter, hoping to 
confirm many by his death in the opinions which he had taught 
them as their biſhop. The day before his execution, ſome of 
his friends being permitted to ſee him, would haye perfuaded 
him to accept of the queen's mercy, ſince life was ſweet, and 
death in the eaſieſt way was bitter: but he refuſed ; telling them, 
that the death that was to come after was infinitely more bitter, 
and the life that was to follow was beyond compariſon more 
ſweet. When he was led out to his execution, the queen's par- 
don was ſhewed him if he would recant: but he defired them to 
take it away, and being denied leave to ſpeak otherwiſe than in 
his devotion, he declared his faith in the form of a prayer, and 
begged that Gop would enable him to endure his torment pa- 
tiently. The wood burning ill, and the wind blowing away the 
flame that it did not riſe up and choke him, nor Gebo his 
vitals, he was for a long time in the utmoſt torment ; during 
which, he called often to the people for the love of Gop to bring 
him more fire; which, tho it was renewed, was prevented by 
the wind from putting him out of his miſery, till he had been 
near three quarters of an hour in burning. The manner of his 
death being thus ſevere, very raſh and uncharitable reflexions 
1 3 5 — were 
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pere made upon it, as tho he who had kindled the fire of diſſen- 
tion about the veſtments, had ſuffered thus uncommonl y for 
chat reaſon. But this difference had heen compoſed long before: 
and he and RivLey had correſponded whilſt they were in priſon, 
acknowledging their mutual faults in carrying things of ſuch in- 
difference to ſo great a length, and aſſuring each other of their 
ſincere love and affection. Happy would it have been for this 
country, and much to the intereſt of religion, if the fires which 
conſumed theſe pious men had put an end to ſuch frivolous and 
idle conteſts! and it thoſe who have fince engaged in them with 
| a furious zeal, would reflect more on the ſenſe which theſe good 
biſhops had of them when they were on the verge of another 
world, than on the heats into which they put them when per- 
haps eaſe and plenty made their paſſions violent, it is pro- 
bable they might be perſuaded to a little more humility and 
moderation. 8 { es LIE "his 
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i The next example of the bloody cruelty of this pious queen 
and her pious miniſtry, was ſhewn on Roctxs, a prebendary of 
St. Paul's, and a zealous and learned preacher. When he was 

brought before the council, he was aſked by the lord chancellor 
| whether he would unite himſelf to the catholic church, and ac- 

| knowlege the pope. as ſupreme head: to which he anſwered 
that he knew no other head of the church but CauzisT, and 
that the pope had no other authority than any other biſhop, from 
ſcripture, or antiquity. But it was objected to him by ſome of 
| the council, that he had acknowledged king HENRY to be the 

W lupreme head of the church, which Roczxs owned; tho not 

| inſuch a manner as that he had a power to forgive ſins, to beſtow 
the Holy Ghoſt, or to be a judge above the word of Gov, which 

they attributed to the pope. Whilſt he was going on to explain 
| himſelf, the chancellor preſſed him to anſwer directly whether 
| he would acknowlege the papal power; to which he replied, 
that his lordſhip, and all the biſhops, had for many years preach- 
ed againſt the pope. GarDinsR confeſſed that they had been 
lorced to do fo by the cruelty of the times; but he ſaid they 
| would argue no more with him; mercy was now offered, which 
it he rejected, Juſtice muſt come next. The priſoner refuſing 

o ſubmit, aſked him whether, as they had been preſſed to deny 

the pope's power by cruelty, they would now by the ſame mo- 

tive, force others to acknowledge it ? This was a queſtion not to 
be anſwered z and he was allowed to conſider the part he choſe 
to act till the next day. The next day, he was brought before 

- ; — — Wo 
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juſt before; when GARDINER ſaid it was vain glory in him * 


wife, and would not gratify his requeſt. When he was brought 


ing of his execution, when he was called upon to make ready | 


culty they awaked him. A pardon was offered him at the ſtake | 
if he would recant his error; but he choſe, he ſaid, to ſubmit | 


on him, but did alſo gladly now reſign his life and give his fleſh 


Tavrloꝝ miniſter of Hadley, who had oppoſed maſs in his church | 


| threatened to cut out their tongues, unleſs they promiſed ſolemnly | 
to make no ſpeeches to the people at their execution; which, i | 


the ſame commiſſioners who had tried and condemned Hog, 


ſtand out thus againſt all the church. But Roos proteſte it 
was not vain glory, but conſcience only, which kept him from, 
uniting with the antichriſtian church of Rome. The biſhop 
told him that by that he accuſed the queen and the whole realm 
to be of the church of antichriſt. The priſoner faid, he be. 
lieved the queen would have acted a good part enough, if it 
had not been for his lordſhip's council; but it was affirmed by 
GarDINER, and all the commiſſioners, © that the queen wer 
cc before them in theſe meaſures, which proceeded from het” ? 
After ſome more queſtions on their fide, and complaints on his 
they declared him an obſtinate heretick, and delivered him over to 
the ſecular power. He then deſired he might be permitted to ſpeak 
to his wife about his ten children; but they denied ſhe was his 
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to Box xER to be degraded, he again renewed his requeſt; and 
with the ſame brutal hatred was again refuſed it. On the mom- 


— 
— 


to go to Smithfield, he was ſo faſt aſleep that it was with difh- 


to that ſhort but dreadful torment, rather than hazard everlaſt- 
ing burnings by ſuch an apoſtacy. Not being permitted to make 
a ſpeech, he only deſired the people to continue in the doctrine 
which he had taught them, for which he had not only ſuffered 
patiently all the bitterneſs and cruelty which had been inflided 


to the conſuming fire as a teſtimony to it. In the fame week 
one SAUNDERS who had a church at Coventry, and had been 
impriſoned for preaching without a licence, and now condemned 
for a heretick, was ſent thither and burnt. The next day Ds. 


before the law had revived it, ſhared the ſame fate at his living, | 
with ſome inhuman circumſtances from the guard. But they | 
were not the only brutes. There was a ſingular piece of cruelty | 
practiſed by the council, which was, when they ſent thoſe away 
condemned for hereſy who were to be burnt in the country, they | 
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avoid that inhuman butchery, theſe unhappy people complicd | 
with. be ORE Taos oY 15, 17 


Notwith- | 
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' Notwithſtanding the ſagacity of the old wily chancellor, he 
was for once out in his politicks. He had taken it into; his head, 


agreeal le to what he had declared in oppolition to P OLE at coun- 
cil that theſe EXECULIONS being. made 1n ſeveral parts of Engla mk 
2 9 5 1 


would have ſtruck ſuch a general terror into the whole party, that: 
there would be little or no occaſion. for any further ſeyerity. But 


mY 


when he ſaw that fix more were ſoon. after apprehended on the 
fame, account, and that the ſpirits. of | theſe whom they called 

hereticks were rather heightened, than depreſſed by theſe dreadful 

ſufferings, he reſolved... to. be concerned no more in theſe trials; 
and turned over that invidious-taſk entirely to BoN N ER, whoſe 

W age temper delighted in it. Nevertheleſs | theſe! executions 

W cauſed an univerſal conſternation: the bigots only [triumphed :/ 
the reſt of the people who had any ſenſe of; humanity could not 
without the laſt concern behold theſe good men expoſed to ſuch 

| cruel ſufferings, who. were accuſed of no crime, and were firſt 
S impriſoned for trifles, where they were detained amidſt great ill 

ulage till the laws were paſt by which they were now burnt. 
But at this time the ſpirit of the two religions ſhewed itſelf. In 
| the reign. of Epwazp, when proteſtants had the power, thoſe, 
whom the government took offence at for not obeying the laws 
were only turned out of their benefices, or at moſt impriſoned; 
| and of thele there were very feu But now; when popery bore the 
rule, the moſt barbarous cruelties had been executed on innocent 
men for their mere opinion. Thoſe who favoured the refor-- 
mation, when they ſaw, thoſe who preached it give up their lives 

amidſt ſo. much torment rather: than renounce it, were awakened 
| to think of it with greater ſeriouſneſs, and to be more in carneſt: 
than they had been, In ſhort, thoſe who neither knew nor 
cared much for religion, were ſtartled at the ſtrange ſeverity of 


n 


che preſent meaſures.: and being naturally, accotding to the 


| Engliſh temper, relenting and: œmpaſſidnate, they conceived an 
 averhion to thoſe Who promoted: theſe ſeverities. The biſhops: 
chemſelves had ſeemed aſhamed of it ; and Gazpinasgoand: the! 
others with him in the commiſſion, had purged themſelyes of it, 
3s we have ſeen in open couft, laying it whelly upon the queen. 


2 14 


The queen however had declargd at ſher, firſt acceſſion, that ſhe! 


would not force 0 her religion upon , her ſubjects £: and as it Was not 
tucrefore thought, decent to charge it upon her, it was ſaid that 
tel: kes were kindled by, che king; do Mbom the-ſournels of 


bus 4 


lus temper, and his bigotry for that. religion, made it eaſonable 
enough to impute it. Belides,, he had been born and educated, 
2% : CB. . 
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ple; watning them of the danger of 1 berries, and 
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in Spain; where the inquiſition was let looſe on all who were fur. 


pected of hereſy without any reſttaint, The king, having been 


informed that the perſecution was laid at his door entirely, Which 


would make him very unacceptable to the Engliſh nation, had 
no mind to lie under the imputation. Beſides he was determined 
not to be the dupe of the biſhops, who were clearing their on 
reputation at his expence : and therefore his confeſſor, in a ſer. 
mon which he preached at court, charged the biſhops with the 
cruelties complained of by all the people, which he faid they 


had not learned in the ſeripture; where biſhops were taught, in the 


ſpirit of meekneſs to inſtruct thoſe who oppoſed them, and not 
to burn them for their conſciences. The biſhops were ſo con- 
founded to hear the blame of this returned upon them, by , 


Spaniſh prieſt and confeſſor to the king, that a ſtop was put for 


' 


. oh ' 


ſeveral weeks to any further cruelties. 


At this time a petition drawn up and, printed by the exile, 
vas ſent over to the queen; in which they ſet before her * the 
danger of being carried away by a blind and furious zeal 


to perſecute the members of Curigr's church, as St. Par had 


done before his converſion: they remind her of the manner in 


which CRANMER had preſerved her in her father's time, ſo that 
ſhe had more reaſon to believe he loved her, and would ſpeak 


truth to her, than all the zeſt of her clergy: they collected many 


paſſages out of the writings of Gaxvints, BONNER, and Tu- 
sr AL, againſt the pope's ſupremacy, and her mother's martiage; 


concluding thence that they were men, who by their OI con- 
feſſion had no conſcience in them, but meaſured their actions 


and profeſſions by their fears and intereſts: they told Her, that 


the perſecution which the had ſet on foot, was like that wich 
the ſeribes and phariſees raiſed againſt the ape 


aint Hes, uh it ws 
pretended had been once of their religion, and ſo were heretick 
and apoſtates: they reminded her, that in her brother's reign, 


none of the catholicks had beef Uſed with the ripour which ſhe 
had authorized; and in concluſion they repreſented to Her, that 

| ſhe was ontruſted with the ſword by Gop for che protection of | 
her people as long as they did well, and was to anſwer to him 


5 7 * nA . r „„ dt ate meats 0, 11 
for theit blood if ſhe delivered them to the mercy of ſuch wok. 


6 


From the queen, the petition tufns to the nobility, and the peo. 


the abbey lands, and of being brouglit 'the'Spanifh "yoke. 
In the concluſion 'it.exhorts them, to repent of their great fins 
which had brought ſach heavy judgments upon them, atid +4 4 
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tercede with her majeſty to put a ſtop: to this deluge. of blood, 
by granting her ſubjects the ſame liberty that ſhe allowed to 
ſtrangers of tranſporting themſelves abroad. But this petition 
had no effect. Whatever regard the king and the biſhops might 
have to the public diſaffection from this cruelty, the queen had 
none at all; or at leaſt ſhe was determined to facrifice every thing 
to her bigotry. After a few weeks intermiſſion, ſhe ordered 
the fires therefore to be rekindled, and the nobility and gentry 
to attend upon them; in order to give them countenance, and 
prevent a riot. BONNER, biſhop of London, diſtinguiſhed him- 
elf by a fury, which would be unbecoming and brutal even in 
a cantibal : but the reader muſt not expect, that I can follow 
this prelate thro all the rivers of blood, with which, by the 
queen's order, he deluged the nation in this reign for their con- 
W ſcicnce and religion. This account is copiouſſy drawn out by 
Fox in his acts and monuments of the martyrs, who has left 
W nothing to be added upon this ſubject; and who in that part 
which he gives from records and papers, | biſhop Buxx RT ſays, is 
2 moſt exact and faithful writer. To him therefore I muſt refer 
the reader, who has a mind to know all the circumſtances of 
the burnings under Mary, and of the patience and conſtancy 
| with which they were endured by the proteſtants. Two or three 
W inſtances which T ſhall give, will be ſufficient to ſhew the un- 
relenting fury of this queen, to which ſo many hundreds were 
made a ſacrifice for their faith; and it would extend this work 
too much, as well as be very diſagreeable, to give any more. 


Wbilſt the court was giving theſe flaming proofs! of their zeal = 
| and bigotry, the queen, it ſeems; felt a load upon her conſcience 
| which ſhe could bear no longer. The reader perhaps will ima- 
| gine, and well he may, that it was upom account of this helliſh 
| cruelty towards her ſubjects: but it was nothing like it. She 
{nt for the lord treaſurer, and ſome of the other principal ſtate 
othicers, to declare to them hier conſcience, ſhe ſaid, concerning 
the church lands which continued ſtill in the crown. She 
© thought as they were taken away by unlawful means, and in 
© the time of the ſchiſm, that ſhe could not keep them with- 
* out injuſtice, and ſhe Was therefore determined to ſurrender 
* them up to the church: if they ſhould tell her that her 
crown would be then ſo poor, that ſhe could not maintain 
* her dignity, ſhe muſt tell them in return, chat ſhe valued the 
| E {alvation of her ſoul more than ten kingdoms; and/ſhe thank+ 
ed Gop her huſband was of the ſame iind with herſelf.” In 


-S concluſion, 
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favour': but ſhe was too Mata her application, and 
could reach Rome, CaRAFPEA was in the chair under the name 
of Paul. the fourth; :A pope of the greateſt magnificence, and 


concluſion, »ſh&'ordered them to go to che legate with the lord 


| chancel lor, to whom ſhe had already im parted this deſign, and 


to carry With them -a:rentall of the lands. Notwithſtand 

the cardinal had conſented! to the alienation of all the church 
eſtates that had been made in England, and an agent was ſent 
to Rome to procure the pope's confirmation, yet Julius, fc. 
pecting what would be required of him by the 'Engliſh, -t60k 
occaſion: at this time to then! them, that nothing was more dis. 


tant from his intentions, whatever his legate might have pro- 


miſed for him. He publiſhed a bull, without any mention! in- 
deed of England in it, and in cechdl terms, by which he ex- 
communicated all thoſe who detained any church or abbey lands; 
and the princes, prelates, and magiſtrates,” who did not aſſiſt in 
the execution of this bull. The people here were greatly alam. 
ed when this was known; and tho Gazing endeavoured} 


he could to remove their apprehenſion, by telling them, that i 


was made only for Germany, and that no bull bad any authority 


in the country which did not receive it, yet this gave but lille 


ſatisfaction. It was not difficult to perceive, that a defect in a 
ſimple formality could not excuſe à practiſe in England wich 


was a ſin in Germany; and if the pape had his, authority fran 


Cars, or from St. PRYER, his bulls ought every where to be 
acknowledged. The queen in particular, who thought berſelf 
chen to be neat the time of her delivery, was much terrified with 


the danger of dying under. excommunication; -neither would 


ſhe have ſuch a load upon her conſcience,” as that of robbing the 
church. But a few days before ſhe made this reſtitution to the 


___ pope Iulius died at Rome; and his ſucceſſor living on 


ree weeks after his exaltation, -Cinnrea was elected to the 


= * chair. The queen was deſirous to advanbeè her favcufite 
Cardinal Pol Ex, and wrote to her ambaſſadors at the 'court-6 


France, to prevail on that king for his intereſt in the leg X 


the moſt pride, and eruclty, ſince the — the hi fervent! 


[vis 


; 


On the BY of his election, the Engliſh! ambaſſadors: Who had 
been ſent to deſire the pope's reconciliation, entered Romie uit 
agreat train but Paul would not admit them to an audience, 
till they had agreed to accept of a grant of the title of the king 


dom of Ireland, which HENRY had aſſumed during the ſchiſm; 


pretending that Gop had given him a power to 2 — or it 
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by the ambaſſadors, whom the queen had ordered to ob ey the 
g e in every article, his holineſs admitted them into the con- 
Ta | 2 where, falling proſtrate at his feet, they confeſſed the 


cen; who had always retained their allegeance; but that the 
3 lands muſt be reſtored to the laſt farthing, ſince they be- 
longed to GoD, and could not be kept without incurring damna- 


dd with his deſign of ſending over a collector to gather the tri- 
bdute due to the holy ſee; © for they could not expect St. PzTzR 
would open the gates of heaven to them, fo long as they de- 
„ nied him his rights on earth.” The ambaſſadors ſeeing the 


feaſt condradiction, were as humble and ſubmiſſive as he liked 
W they ſhould be; and thus their embaſſy ended without ſettling any 


the proteſtant preachers were connived-at by the juſtices in ſeveral 
in every pariſh, in order to give them information of every body's 
tion in it, that it was imputed to Spaniſh counſels, and it alie- 


nated the people ſtill more from the court. But it may be ea- 
fily enough imagined that all others were weary of theſe feveri- 


him, all the others looking on without taking any ſhare of the 


xd | informed of this ſlackneſs, and that the biſhop's fires had been 
Li extinguiſhed for above a month, writ a very ſharp letter to his 
10 lordſhip; acquainting him with their knowledge of it, and ad- 
o mwoniſhing him for the future to have more regard to the office 
(ey | of a good paſtor, ;z and either to endeavour to recover hereticks 
8. | from their error, or if they were obſtinate and incorrigible to 
— =—_— Proceed againſt them according to law. At the ſame time; an 
in older of council was ſent to the lords Rick and Oxrokp to be 


Vol. II. S pPlreſent 


I haughty temper” of the pope, and that he would not permit the 


In the mean time, the court of England being informed that 


parts of the kingdom, a general order was ſent to all the ſheriffs 
| to ſeize them; with an inſtruction to the juſtices to place ſpies 


behaviour. This was thought to have ſo much of the inquiſi- 


ties fo contrary; to the temper of the Engliſh nation, when 
| Boxnex himſelf grew to diflike them. He complained that this 
| Inyidious ſervice of puniſhing hereticks was put wholly upon 


odium; and therefore he diſcharged ſeveral who were brought 
before him without any ſentence. The king and queen being 
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preſent at the executions in Eſſex, in order to grace thoſe ti. 
umphs over hereſy ; and where Boxnzs ſoon redeemed the time 
he had loſt. When their majeſties wrote this letter to the biſho 

the queen believed herſelf upon the point of being deliver; 


The ambaſſadors were named to carry the news of it to ſoreion 


_ princes, and a letter was wrote to the lord treafurer by the coun. 


cil to have money ready that they might ſpeedily be diſpatched 
In the beginning of June, ſhe was believed to be in labour, and 


it flew over many parts of the kingdom that ſhe was even brought 


to bed of a ſon: the biſhop of Nozwicn ordered Te Deum to 
be ſung in his cathedral and other churches ; and the prieſts were 
every where tranſported with an exceſſive joy. But this preg- 
nancy went off in a falſe conception ; and it was given out that 


the queen had ſaid, ſhe ſhould never be happily delivered till al 


the hereticks then in priſon were burnt. There is a ſtory I 
Fox, that a woman declared to him and others ſome years after, 
that ſhe being delivered of a boy in the beginning of June fiſteen 


hundred and fifty five, the lord NoxrH and another lord cane 


to her, making her great offers for her child, which they fad 


ſhould be well provided for, if ſhe would ſwear ſhe never had 
one at this time; and that ſoon after ſome women tampered 
with her to the ſame purpoſe, one of whom they faid was to be 
the rocker; but ſne would not comply upon any terms. If this 


account is true, there is great reaſon to ſuſpect they had ſome ill 


_ deſigns at court on this diſappointment of the queen's ; and that 


it was no new thought in the papiſts of Jams the ſecond's time, 
to put an impoſtor upon us to ſupport their intereſt and religion. 


But let this be as it might ; it is certain that from this time there ; 
were but little hopes of any iſſue from the queen. This diſap- 


pointment encreaſed the ſourneſs of her temper ; and the king, 


who had married her in hopes of having children, that ſo he 
might unite England with Spain, finding theſe hopes were vain, 


grew out of conceit with a wife who had neither youth nor 


beauty, and had little regard afterwards to the affairs of England. 


I muſt now return to the poor hereticks. 


The queen's ill humour being enereaſed by this diſappoint- 
ment, and the king's coolneſs for her, of which ſhe was very 
ſenſible, the fires were rekindled in ſeveral places with a double 
fury. The reader perhaps will be furprized, that the archbiſhop's 


fate ſhould be ſtill delayed, and that the queen did not make 


him one of her firſt ſacrifices to popery. But as Garpinas had | 
entered into a correſpondence at Rome, in order to ruin = | 
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and ſuccede himſelf in the primacy, he preſerved CRANMER with 
that view, againſt the council's opinion and the queen's own in- 
clination. It was preſſed by all of them to begin with the arch- 
biſhop, who was not only the firſt in rank, but who had alſo 
been the chief promoter of hereſy in the kingdom; and ought 
chereſore to ſuffer firſt. But the ſly old chancellor, under an ap- 

arance of as much hatred to the primate, and as much zeal 


for the cauſe as any of them, was in no ſuch haſte to get rid of 


CRanmr: his lordſhip told them, that the beſt thing they 
could do, was to try to ſhake his fortitude and integrity, and if 


they ſucceeded in that attempt, it would be ſuch a blow to the 


whole party as they would never be able to get the better of; 
whereas if he ſhould be burnt, and ſhould die with as much 
reſolution as the reſt had ſhewn, which it was probable that he 
would, it would be ſuch a ſtrengthening to hereſy as the govern- 
ment would have reaſon to repent of. Under this colour was Cx an- 
MER preſerved, till GaR DIN ER could get Port recalled, that he 


3 might himſelf be made archbiſhop of Canterbury: and the pope 
would not allow the ſee to be vacant by attainder, till Cxanmer 


was deprived by a commiſſion from Rome. To the execution 
of many at the ſtake this ſummer, in Kent, and Suſſex, we 


W muſt add the orders which were ſent to the lord NoxTn, the 
W licutenant of the Tower and ſeveral others, to torture at their 
WW diſcretion ſome that were apprehended under a pretence of plots, 
W if they were ſo obſtinate that they would not confeſs. But this 
was a large ſtep towards the rigour of the inquiſition, and was 
| grounded only on the ſurmizes of the clergy. The king, as I 
faid, having no regard to his wife, and thinking it more neceſ— 
8 fary for him to look after his hereditary dominions than his ma- 
trimonial one, he left her in September and went to Flanders; 


giving her a ſevere mortification for his coldneſs towards her. 
This however did not hinder, but perhaps accelerate, her pro- 


| ceeding in the founding of religious houſes, out of the abbey 
lands that were in the crown; and about that, and ſome other 
| particulars, ſhe wrote directions to the council under her own 
| hand, © She defired that thoſe who had a commiſſion to treat 

with the cardinal about the goods of the church might wait on 


him once a week; in order to finiſh that, and ſome other buſi- 
neſs that was to be prepared for the parliament. She recommend- 


* 


ed particularly the care of good preaching, which ſhe wiſhed F 


might be well looked to, and adviſed a general viſitation of the 


| churches and univerſities, by ſuch as the cardinal and themſelves 


inould chooſe, As for the puniſhment of hereticks, ſhe would 


have 
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have juſtice done on thoſe who by learning ſtudied to de 


the ſimple, but wiſhed it might be ſo managed as the a 4 
might ſee they were not condemned but upon juſt "ag | 


and therefore ordered, that ſome of the council ſhould be Preferg 
at all the burnings about London, at which good ſermons ſhould 


be preached. 


It is certain that Pol x, both in his temper and his judgment 
was much againſt the perſecution which was carried on with ſo 
much cruelty ; but he durſt not oppoſe it for fear of drayi 
the pope's indignation upon himſelf, The preſent pope ws 
his profeſſed and inveterate enemy; and was reſolved on the fyſt 


occaſion to take the legatine power from Pos, and to give it to 


GaRDINER: but the cardinal was ſo much in the queen's favor, 


and had done ſuch eminent ſervice to the church, in reconcili 


England to the holy ſee, that it required time to bring it about. 


In this fituation which PolR was in, and which he was well 


apprized of from the pope's having given out in the conchve 


that the cardinal was a favourer of hereſy, he could not openly | VH 
diſcourage the perſecution, as he would have done. He wrote 
a letter at this time to CRAN MER, in which he owns and com- 
mends the mildneſs of his temper, and the unblameableneſ af 
his life; but he writes with ſo much declamation, and ſo litthk | 
proof, inſulting the wretched priſoner under a ſhew of tender- | 
| neſs, that the letter does but little honour to the cardinal, 
tho it is an undoubted teſtimony to the character of the ach- 


In September, the ambaſſadors who! had been ſent to Rome 


returned with the bull erecting Ireland into a kingdom, and be- 


ſtowing the title of king of Ireland on the crown of England; 
which the queen accepted very thankfully, as tho it had been 
indeed in the diſpoſal of the pope, and ſhe had never been poſ- 


ſeſſed of it before. But the confirmation of the ſettlement made 
by Pos of the abbey lands, was not only refuſed, but a bull 


was publiſhed at Rome which in a manner repealed it all: for i 


declares © that the pope, by virtue of the fullneſs of the apo 
tolic power, annulls all alienations or impropriations, or laſs | 
for lives, or beyond three years, or exchanges of goods and | 
rights belonging any ways to the church, to whomſoevet 
made, tho by the popes or cardinals, without the ſolemnities fe- 
quired by law, and tho confirmed by oaths and- eſtabliſhed by | 
long preſcription. Theſe are all made void by the * au. 

| 0 thorit); 
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thority 3 the poſſeſſors of ſuch lands are to be compelled to make 
ſatisfaction for all the mean profits received, and all judges are 


required to gixe judgment conformable to this bull.” The 


curing the abbey. lands to the poſſeſſors. The pope preſſed the 
ſetting, up inquiſitions every where, with great vehemence : and 


dors, to BROOKS biſhop | of Gloceſter, to demand Juſtice againſt | 


 Crzaxvs; and aſſiſted with two civilians commiſſioned by the 


queen he extubited articles againſt the archbiſhop at Oxford, as 
the pope's delegate. When his grace was brought into court, he 
paid his reſpects. to the two doctors, who fate there by the queen's 
authority; but he took no other notice of the biſhop, than to 


inſorm him, that it was owing to his lordſhip's foreign character, 
which he did not acknowledge, and not to any perſonal diſregard, 


that he did not pay him the ſame reſpect. The biſhop opened 


N | the trial with a long ſpeech againſt the priſoner; ſetting forth 


his apoſtacy, his hereſy, his incontinence, and his treaſon ; ex- 
horting him to repent, and inſinuating great hopes of reſtoring 
him to his ſee, if he would renounce his errors. The arch- 
biſhop, kneeling down, repeated the lord's prayer and the apoſ- 


tles creed; and then anſwered the biſhop's charge. He affirm- 


ed his allegeance to the crown according to the oath he had often 
worn, which was inconſiſtent with an acknowledgment of the 
authority of the biſhop of Rome; and he could not ſerve two 
maſters, He ſaid the biſhops of Rome had ſet up pretenſions, 


not only contrary to the power of princes, but alſo to the laws 


of Gop; in requiring worſhip in an unknown tongue, denying 
the chalice to the people, and diſpoſing of crowns and princi- 


W Palities. He reminded the biſhop of his having ſworn himſelf 
to the king's ſupremacy, which his lordſhip. did not diſown, but 


charged it on the archbiſhop as an act of his procuring ;:to which 
Cranus replied, hat the biſhop did him great injuſtice in this 
Vol. II. | 5 5 D | | | | | charge, 
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charge, ſince it paſſed in the time of his predeceflor who had 
aflerted the king 8 ſupremacy; ; which the univerſities! aſſerteq af cal 
under their hands and ſeals, When Boos Was one of: thei 
members, before Warman's deatfi. Many” arguments paſſel 
between the archbiſhop and his jaudg es, ſuch ad che reader tas 
ſeen often mhſted on before, and and erer I thal not Tojeat 
them. In conchifion, his grace affared them, that . 108 00 

his promotion was ſo far from grievinig him, that” he Walke 
Gop for it very heartily : his only concern was to fee all the pains 
and trouble which king HNRY and Himſelf had taken, in order 


to retrieve the authority of the kings of England, and td ii 


dicate the nation from the baſeneſs ory inconvenience of iforeys 
yoke, now wholly thrown away; fince the queen in her om 


realm Was obliged to become his accuſer before a foreign poirer, 


tho ſhe had authority enough to puniſh him, if he had! tea 
greſſed the law, to which he was ready to ſubmit,” Aſter this 
he was cited'to appear at Rome before tlie pope, within ei 0 


days, to give an anſwer to thoſe articles which: they had FL 


jected to him: and tho he aſſured them that he was willing to 


5 go, if the queen would ſend him thither, yet they remanded 


him again to priſon; not intending that he ſhavld have the li- 


| berty of going to Rome to defend his Fe and n to 


which i in mockery they” had mee him. 1010 : 


Tr” 1 


About a fortni oht alter the archbiſhop's 8 wiel, 80 lil, of 


Groces ries, Lair, and BRTsTOL, were ſent to Oxfordi by a 


commiſſion from cardinal Pol, to proceed againſt Lira 


and RIDLEv, if they could not prevail upon them to recant, | 


When the commiſſion was red, and it appeared that the judge 
proceeded in the name of the pope by authority from his kegate, 
RipIEY put on his cap, and refuſed to ſhew' any reverence to 
thoſe who acted by ſuch a commiſſion. He faid he had all the 
reſpect in the world for cardinal Pol E, on account of his rol 
birth, and of the great learning and virtue which he was 

ſeſſed of, pulling off his cap when he ſpoke -of him thus; bu 


when he named him as the pope's legate, he put his cap om "again, 


and told them that he could not pay any reverence tö that cha- 
racter. His fellow priſoner proteſted likewiſe againſt the hope 
authority; and being both accuſed of the opinions which they 
had maintained in the public ſchools a year and a half before, 


were allowed till the next morning to conſider, whether they 
would retract, or perſevere in them. But both adhering to the 


ues they. had already made, wy were the next morning pro- 


* nounced 
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| | nounced. guilty of her eſy z aa being degraded: from, Pries ars 


ders, were conignes oner to the fecular magiſtrate. tobe puniſh: 
ed. Notwithſtanding. the cardinal ſtiled them - biſhops in tho 
commiſſion, and directed their degradation in caſe of gbſtinacy 
from that character, yet it Jeems his, delegates, more bigotted 
than Polz, would, allow neither of them to be more than a 
prieſt. Great attempts having been made on Ripury to no pur- 
poſe, in order to perſuade; him to accept of the queen's mercy, 


a warrant was ſent down for their execution; and the lord Wir- 
Uns and the burghers ordered to attend upon it to prevent diſ- 
obedience. As they were leading out to the ſtake they looked 
up to CRANMER'S priſon, in hopes to have ſeen him and bid him 
adieu: but the archbiſhop, being engaged in a diſpute with ſome 
by; rccollecing himſelf however ſoon after he went to the top 
ol his priſon, and looking at them with great tenderneſs, kneel- 
= cd down, and prayed fervently, - that God would ſtrengthen their 
faith and patience in that laſt but dreadful ſuffering. When they 
came up to the ſtake, they embraced one another with great af- 
W fection; and RipfRV, with an air of. pleaſure, faid to Laviye, 
be of good heart brother, for Gap will either affuage the fury 

quarter of an hour was preached by $uxTp, who in the late 


reign had recanted popery and returned to it again in this; in 


order to remove any ill impreſſion, which the burning of -two 
ſuch venerable ald biſhops, might make upon the ſpectators. 
When he had ended his harrangue, which conſiſted chiefly of 
| abuſe and coarſe repreſentation, they kneeled to the lord WII- 


L1aMs and the commiſſioners for leave to ſpeak a word or two 


in reply: but the yice-chancellour, ſuſpecting they would be too 
| hard for the preacher, and defeat the queen's defign in the ſer- 
| mon, without giving time to the lord Williams to make an- 


ſwer, haſtily ſaid, that except they intended to recant they were 


not permitted to ſpeaæ. To this RidLsy anſwered, that he 
| would never deny his lord, nor the truths which he was perfuad- 
d of; Gop's will be done. But as he hag received fines when 


be vas biſhop, of London for leaſes: which were now-yoided, he 
ped that the queen might give order, either that the leaſes 


might be made good, or the fines reſtored to the tenants out of 
the cſe&s he had left behind him, Which were more than. ſuf- 


ficient ſor that purpoſe Aſter this, they were ordered to fit 
ucmlelves for the ſtake ; and when they had prayed, and were 
udreſſing theruſelves, I. AN zun gomforted his fellow wy er, 

„ = i | laying, 


and died immediately. But there was ſo much wood thro 
the fire where RIDLEV was, that the flame could not break 
it; fo that his legs were almoſt confumed before it was obſer 


age, and their behaviour at the ſtake, raiſed great commi- 


all pleaſed with thoſe who had brought them to this end. 


his diligence in the paſtoral office, and the plainneſs and inte 
grity of his life, eſteemed a true primitive Chriſtian, who had 
or learning of later times. LarIuER had always been in earneſt | 
in his religion; and at his firſt ſetting out in the world had x 
ſtrong opinion of a monaſtic life: but having been diſengaged 


from the prejudices of education, by ſome of thoſe who were | 


fo: and tho he might have been reſtored in the time of ED] ab, 


churchmen, both in his own days and ſince, have not been © 
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ſaying, © that they too ſhould that day light ſuch à candle; 
ce England, as he truſted by Gop's grace would never be put 
« out.” Some gunpowder then being hanged about their bodies 

in order, to haſten their deaths, by whoſe merciful order v 
cannot tell, the fire was put to the wood; and the powder tak. 
ing fire with the firſt flame, LarIUER was put out of his vain 
Wn on 
thro 
| con roar: an ad 1 ved, 
and then a paſſage being made to the flame, it put an end to his 
life. The ſtation which both theſe martyrs had been in, the re- 
gularity of their lives, the peaceableneſs of their tempers, their 


ſeration in moſt of the ſtanders by, and ſent them home not at 


Thus died theſe two excellent biſhops: the one for his piety, 
learning, and ſolid judgment, the ableſt man, next to Cranup, 
of all who advanced the reformation; and the other for his zeil, 


more of the ſimplicity of the firſt ages, than of the politeneh | 


burnt for hereſy in the reign of HENRY, he made further al- 
vances in the doctrines which were not then eſtabliſhed. There. 
fore when that capricious monarch intended to force his own E. 
ligion upon his ſubjects, the biſhop, finding that he could not 
have the freedom of his conſcience and the poſſeſſion of his fe, 
reſigned the latter voluntarily without being called upon to do 


yet he choſe to live in a private ſtation at Lambeth with the 
archbiſhop, and to lay out all his time in preaching in different | 
places. He arraigned the vices of the great, in a ſermon at 
court before the king, with a freedom which became his charac | 
ter. He had nothing to fear from that religious prince, and as 
he had nothing to loſe, the power of the courtiers had no tet. 
rors. He took great care of his dioceſe whilſt he exerciſed the | 
epiſcopal office; giving a noble example of | hoſpitality, bene- 


volence, and a contempt” of riches ; for which much” great 
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ent. He doubtleſs confideted ati attachment to the world 
a, cke greateſt blemiſh in an eccleſiaſtick and therefore when 
de council wrote to him in the beginning of this reign to appear 
F pes te them, of which he had notler | given him, the meſſenger 
| +1 found him ready to attend the ſummons 4 and tho he told him, 
W hon he delivered the letter, that he had no orders to take 
him into cuſtody, and the court would probably have been 
J pleaſed with his flying abroad, yet the good old man, conſcious 
ok his innocence, and diſengaged entirely from the world; ſut- 
Weed bimſelf up, and freely laid down his life when the 
dauſe of God required it. In ſhort, LAT EER, with a mode- 
nate ſhare of learning and abilities, was a much greater man, a 
much better chriſtian, and a much worthier biſhop, than many 
ol his order who have ſhone with a more conſpicuous figure, 
As to Riputy, he had none of the defects, but all the virtues, 
of his companion. His fine parts, and his great improvement 
in all the branches of literature neceſſary to a divine, gave 
W him the firſt rank in his profeſſion ; and his life was anſwerable 


x to all whom he had to de wich; and tho he wanted not a 
proper ſpirit to ſupport his character, or to do himfelf juſtice 


W which he made to the duke of SouzRSET, and the viſitors at 
Cambridge, which the reader muft rertiember, yet he was al- 
ways ready to forgive any injuries, or offence. The great bene- 
volence which he had in his diſpoſition, to do all offices of kind- 
8 neſs within his power, inclined him particularly to be ſerviceable 
co his own relations; but yet he was ſo much upon his guard, 
in what has diſgraced many others of his order in all ages, that 
he never put them into ſtatiois for which they were unqualified, 
| or preferred them beyond their merit. His zeal for religion did 
not ſhew itſelf in promoting ſeverities againſt thoſe who differed 
from it, but in diligently explaining the parts that were miſun- 
| derſtood, and ſhewing their foundation in ſcripture and antiquity. 
But the greatneſs of his mind, was not only ſhewn in the can- 
dour and charity of his ſentiments ; he did good offices to thoſe 
who differed from him; he was a great benefactor to the poor; 
he expended his revenue in a way becoming a biſhop ; he main- 
tained and treated HzaTa the deprived bifhop of Worceſter, 
for a year and half in the fame ſplendour, as tho Fulham houſe 
had been his ownr3 and Boxxzs's mother, who merited nothing 
on her own account, dined always there at the table with him, 
whilſt her ſon was in the Tower. Many other inſtances might 
Vol. II. s E 72 >: 


W to his knowledge. He was of an eaſy and obliging ten- 


W :oainſt the great and powerful, as may be feen in the refiſtance 
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be given of the extraordinary virtues of this prelate, which N b 
hiſtory we have been relating does not furniſh. . But enough 1 y 
appeared of RipLzy to convince the reader, hom much th. . 
formation was indebted to his zeal and learning whilſt he jj, q 
as well as to his courage and conſtancy at his death. a 
It is reported by Fox, and repeated by moſt hiſtorians, that © *y 
DINER out of his impatience to have theſe biſhops burnt, had refuſed 
to go to dinner on the day of their execution, till the news ſhould 
be brought that the fire was kindled; and that the meſſenger 
not arriving till four o clock in the afternoon, he then fat don 
chearfully to his dinner, but was ſtruck at table with a fun. 
preſſion of urine, which in ſome days after brought him to bi 
grave. The ſtory, I believe, is not true. The biſhops wer 
burnt on the ſixteenth of October; on the twenty firſt, the py. 
liament was opened by a ſpeech from the lord chancellor, and on 
the twenty third, he appeared again in the houſe of lords; and 
had he been ſeized with a retention of urine on the ſixteenth, le 
would ſcarcely have been able to come abroad on thoſe day 
neither would he probably have held out till the twelfth of No- 
vember following, which was the day he died: and biſhop Goy- 
wWVN, who takes no notice of this report, ſays he died of a 
dropſy. But let this be as it might: it is certain that he lan- 
guiſhed in a good deal of miſery from his mind and body, for 
ſome days before his death. He was often heard to fay, that 
c he had ſinned with ST. PETER but he had not repented with 
« him:” and when Day, | biſhop of Chicheſter, was comforting 
him with the aſſurance of juſtification thro the blood of Cnzisr, 
the dying prelate anſwered, © that he might ſpeak of that to 
« him or others of his profeſſion, but if he opened that gap and | 
« preached it to the people, then farewell all again.” Thus died 
the famous lord chancellor GARDINXER, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
and firſt miniſter to queen Mary. The reader has ſeen ſo much 
of this prelate, in the two laſt reigns as well as this, that he muſt. 
be well acquainted with his character. Tho he had the name of 
GARDINER to cover his deſcent, yet he was ſuppoſed to be the 
natural ſon of WoovIL, brother to EpwazD the fourth's queen: 
and to this extraction was imputed his very early advancement to 
the ſee of Wincheſter by king Hznzy. If the diſtinguilhing 
characteriſtick of the two biſhops who went before him, WW a 
great contempt of the world, that of this prelate was a. violent 
attachment to it. He had a good deal of wit, a great know- 
ledge of the canon and civil law, wrote Latin with eaſe and 
6 723 _ putty, 
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purity and was excelled by few of his cotemporaries in Greek, 


His greateſt deficiency appears to have been in the ſtudies of his 
own profeſſion; in which tho he was not ignorant, yet he was 


not deeply ſkilled. But his greateſt qualifications, were a quick- 


neſs of apprehenſion, a great experience in public affairs, an 
impenetrable concealment of his own ſentiments, a ſubtil Way of 
inſinuating himſelf into the confidence and affections of thoſe 
whom he had a deſign upon, and the moſt profound diſſimula- 
tion, Theſe are qualifications which made him eminent as a 
miniſter of ſtate, but they were uſeleſs, to ſay the beſt of them, 
to a miniſter of religion: and in truth he had little other regard 
to religion, than as it ſerved or ſupported the civil power. Thus 
his great abilities were directed ſolely to the encreaſe or preſerva- 
tion of his own authority in the ſtate: and thus, tho bis own 
religion was in all appearance that of the church of Rome; yet 


W he went into all the changes made by HENRY revolting from it; 
and would willingly have done the ſame in the reign of EDwWARD, 
W if Caaxunz had not known his diſſimulation, too well to per- 
mit his carrying on ſuch a farce, which would do more harm than 
good. He had gone early into all the views of Henzv's divorce 
with CaTHARINE; and was the principal inſtrument which the 
W king made uſe of, before WarHam's death, to negotiate that 
W affair. This ſhould have made him as obnoxious to the preſent | 
W queen, as it had made the archbiſhop : and tho her majeſty at 
W firſt did moſt certainly look upon GaR DIN ER in no very favoura- 


ble light, on account of his compliance in ſuch a ſervile manner 


| to her father's will, yet the biſhop had been deprived and im- 


priſoned for his religion; and he had ſkill and inſinuation enough, 


co cover his obedience to the will of HENRY, and to make the 


| moſt of his ſufferings for his conſtancy in the faith, Thus by 


putting on a zeal for popery in the beginning of this reign, 
which perhaps he had not really at his heart, he recommended 


| himſelf to the queen and cajolled the emperor; by. the ſame 


addreſs he vanquiſhed Polk at the court of Rome, and had more 


of the confidence of the pope than the pope's legate. The fame 


artifice, which had acquired him the queen's favour, preſerved 


him in it: and tho Pol x had given her majeſty the true character 
of this prelate, whom he deſpiſed and hated, yet GARDINER hav- 


ing conducted her ſtate affairs with ſo much ſucceſs, it was not 
difhcult for him to obviate the reflexions made on him by the 
cardinal, whom he did not love, by ſhewing her that the legate 
was totally ignorant of politicks, and the world. So great in- 
decd was GaRDINER's capacity and experience as a ſtateſman, 
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choice. The only miſtake he was guilty of whilſt he was in 


hereſy of the reformed. His own abject ſervile temper, a; 7 


that he forbore ever after from medling with theſe execution; 


thoſe who ordered them; and as to CRANMER, the biſhop pre- 


kingdom, of being made a cardinal and legate, and of filling the 


and to break all his ambitious projects. Notwithſtanding he was 


colleges, hoſpitals, or houſes of charity, nor indeed of any other 
acts of benevolence, becoming fuch a character and ſtation as 


church of CHRIST, which ſhould be ſacred to hoſpitality, and the 
relief of the poor and indigent, in order to enrich his favourite, 
tho perhaps unworthy relations; or elſe he confumed them in a 
vain magnificence and ſplendour little ſuitable to a chriſtian bi- 
| ſhop. Indeed he was nothing leſs: and what he ſaid on his death | 
bed to Day, ſhews that he died as he had always lived; without 
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and ſo little ſcruple did he make of any thing which ſtood in his 
way, that it was impoſſible for the queen to make a better 


power under Mary, was in imagining that the execution dt 
three or four of the leading men, would put an end to the 


have ſaid, was probably the cauſe of this miſtake : but as {ooh 23 
he ſaw it, he corrected it, as far as he durſt for fear of offendin; 
his bigotted miſtreſs. It was not thro any clemency and tender. 
neſs in his nature, for he had none of the milk of human kind, 


but becauſe of the unpopularity Which he faw it brought upon 
ſerved him on motives which have been already aſfigned. But 
whilſt the fruit of his labour at the court of Rome was in hi; 
view, and he had a near proſpect of driving Ports out of the 
ſee of Canterbury, it pleaſed Gop to take him out of the world 


) 


poſſeſſed of the wealthy ſee of Wincheſter above twenty years, 
yet we read of no foundations for learning, no endowments of | 


GaRDINER held. He either hoarded up the revenues of the | 


any other ſenſe or concern about religion, than as it might ſene 


the intereſt of the ſtate, or promote the wealth and power of ec- L 
clefiaſticks. But I muſt turn again to the hiſtory, hy 
The parliament, as I have faid, was now aſſembled, but the | 8 
good intelligence between the queen and the commons, on tie Wl q1 
death of GaxDbIxER, began to ceaſe : the greateſt part of the ni 
nation grew weary of the cruelties which were daily exerciling th 
againſt innocent men; and the members would no longer be the | _n 
queen's inſtruments, to reſtore an authority to the clergy, wil as 
had been ſo odious to the people. When it was moved therefore cle 
in the houſe of commons, to give a ſubſidy and two fifteentis ob 
to the crown, tho the firſt aid which the queen had aſked bo BY 
; Was 0 
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a in the third year ; of her reign, it was oppoſed with great 
yehemence: it Was ſaid, that the queen had given away her 
riches | profuſely to the | clergy 3 and then | applied to: the laity to 
| pay her debts; why did ſhe not ſend to the clergy ? To this it 
Vas anſwered, that the convocation had * her a ſubſidy of 
ddr ſhillings in the pound, and that what ſhe now defired was no 
more than what ſhe had remitted to her ſubjects at her firſt ac- 
ceſſion. But yet tho it ſeemed very unreaſonable to deny it now, 
the debate grew ſo high, that the queen ſent a meſſage to accept 
the ſubſidy without the two fifteenths, and thus put an end to 
W the oppoſition. A few days after, the queen ſent for the houſe 
of commons, and told them that her conſcience. would not per- 
mit her to take the tenths and firſt fruits of church preferments, 
W which was a tax her father laid upon the clergy to ſupport his 
dienity of ſupreme head; and ſhe had diveſted herſelf of it. 
I)he cardinal then made a ſpeech, to ſhew that tithes and im- 
| propriations were the patrimony of the church, and ou ght in 
W cquity to be returned to it; which the queen likewiſe gave con- 
W {cnt to. But when this bill was brought into the houſe, it was 
long argued ; and tho they were ready enough to paſs the act to 
Ws confirm the queen's reſignation of the firſt fruits and tenths, yet 
they made many objections. to the clauſe of tithes and impro- 
W priations {till in the hands of the crown; in the end however 
it was carried by a majority of ſixty ſeven. The parliament ap- 
| pearing thus alienated and untractable, and the houſe of com- 
| mons having thrown out two or three bills ſent by the lords, on 
W the ninth of December they were diſſolved. Let us now turn to 
the convocation, u. 1 toit 03-30%; 3 


* 


Thave already taken notice that they granted a ſubſidy to the 
queen of ſix ſhillings in the pound to be paid in three years, in 

return for her fayour of giving up the tenths and firſt fruits, and 
reſtoring the tithes and impropriations to the church. But this 
was not all that they had to do. The cardinal being delivered from 
Ga8DINER's jealouſies and oppoſition; obtained a licence of the 
queen under the great ſeal. to hold a national ſynod 3 authorizing 
| him to decree. in it what canons he thought fit, and empowering 
the clergy alſo to meet, conſent to, and obey thoſe canons, without 
amy danger of the law. [This was thought ſafe on both ſides, 
as well for preſerving the rights of the crown, as for ſecuring the 
clergy from the danger of a premunire. The cardinal, having 
obſerved the diſcipline of the church to be ſo much relaxed as 
It was almoſt, extinguiſhed, drew up a plan ſor a reformation 
VoL, II. — 3 E J 


the wants of the dioceſe, as the old men went off. Theſe were 
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which he preſented to this ſynod, and afterwards printed, It; 
digeſted under twelve heads, and is a demonſtrative proof of he 
good heart as well as the good temper of this great eccleſiaſck 
He delivered his opinion to the council at his firſt coming TRY 
in the character of legate, that the way to prevent the orowth 
of hereſy, was not to perſecute the people but to reform th. 
clergy ; and he governed himſelf by it to the day of his death. 
The decrees therefore which he now preſented, and which ty, 
| ſynod paſſed, related ſolely to the inſtruction and good orderin 7 
of pariſh prieſts; to the regular and exact diſcharge of the epi. 
copal office, in their conſtant reſidence and preaching in their di. 
oceſe, in avoiding pomp and ſecularity, in relieving the poor 
maintaining ſcholars, and other works of charity of public uſe; 
in their care and caution about giving orders, and conferring 
| benefices on the moſt deſerving without partiality ; and in pre. I 
venting the alienation of any lands or goods which their clergy | 
were in poſſeſſion of. In the concluſion, he recommended what 
CRANMER had before ſuggeſted, that in every cathedral there 
ſhould be a ſeminary of young men trained up in ſtudy and yer- | 
tue till they ſhould be fit to ſerve in the church, and to ſupply 


the rules which Pol x thought expedient to recover a church 
overrun, as he thought, with hereſy; but they were too good 
for the times, many of the clergy wiſhed him at Rome again, 
and the fires were rekindled. al” E eee PUT Si, 


Ihe time was now come, in which CRANMER was to under- 
go the torment to which the queen had deſtined him from the 
beginning. A mock proceſs having been carried on againſt him 
at the court of Rome, at the end of which the modeſt pope pro- 
nounced him contumacious for not appearing, tho he was known 
to be ſhut up in priſon, a commiſſion was ſent over to Boxxis 
biſhop of London, and TnhIRLBV biſhop of Ely, to degrade, and 
 excommunicate, and then conſign him over to the ſecular power. 
Box xRER entered on this employment with great pleaſure, a 
piece of revenge on CRax MER who had deprived him: but the 

| biſhop of ELy, who was a gentle and good natured man, and 
had formerly lived with his grace in great friendſhip, aſſured 
him, that it was the moſt ſorrowful action of his whole life, and 
that no earthly conſideration but the queen's command ſhould 
have engaged him in it. When their commiſſion was red, the 
archbiſhop was clothed in pontifieal robes of canvaſs, in order to 
make him appear ridiculous ; which were taken from 1 5 
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| alter piece, according to the ceremonies of degradation which 
are in uſe in the church of Rome; Box xRRA all the time inſult- 
ing him with rude and ludicrous expreſſions, and THINL EV weep- 
ing, pulling BoNnNER by the ſleeve, and deſiring him to forbear. 
When the ceremony was finiſhed, he publicly reproached the bi- 
ſhop of LoxpoN with having broke the promiſe which he had 

made him of treating Crxanuzs with reſpect: but the archbi- 
ſhop bore it all with his wonted fortitude and patience ; affuring 
them the degradation gave him no concern, as he had long ago 
cut himſelf off from any connexion or communion of the Ro- 
man church: but it was great injuſtice to condemn him for not 
going to Rome, when he was ſhut up in priſon. He denied 


1 however the authority of the pope, and appealed to the next 


general council, by an inſtrument which he delivered in form of 
law, But this did not avail him. Every engine that could be 
thought of to overturn his conſtancy, was employed. The beſt 
divines the queen had in her party, were ſent to him every day 
to argue with him upon his opinions, and to give him hopes of 
life and of preferment if he could recant. He was removed out 
of priſon to the dean's lodgings at Chriſt's church, where he was 
treated with great civility and reſpect. He reſiſted every argu- 


ment for many days, but at laſt, the infirmities of human na- 


ture got the better; and he, who had ſtood his ground for above 
three years together, was at the near approach of a fiery death, 


perſuaded to ſubſcribe an abjuration of his religion. He not only 


acknowledged the ſupremacy of the pope, and all the abſurdities 
of the church of Rome, but exhorts thoſe who had been 
deceived by his doctrine or example, to return to the unity of 
the church; and proteſts that he had ſigned this declaration of 
his belief, not thro intereſt or fear, but only for the diſcharge of 


* 


his own conſcience. This recantation, which was immediately 


printed and diſperſed, was received with great inſultings by the 


papiſts, and by the archbiſhop's friends with infinite dejection. 
The queen who had made a merit of pardoning his private of- 


| fences againſt | herſelf, that ſhe might put him to death with 


greater torment, under a pretence of religious zeal, finding her 

meaſures broke by his abjuration, pulled off the maſk, and ſhewed 
that nothing would fatisfy her but his death. She ſaid, that as 
he had been the great promoter of hereſy which had corrupted. 


the whole nation, what was ſufficient in other caſes ſhould not 


 lerve his turn, and ſhe was reſolved he ſhould be burnt.” To 


this purpoſe, ſhe ſent Col x the provoſt of Eaton to Oxford, with 
private inſtructions, to prepare a ſermon for his execution, and 
—— — ordered 
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ordered the lords WILLTAus and CHAN Dos, and ſome other Nen 
of faſhion, to be there on the day appointed with their retinge, 
to prevent diſturbance. Soon after a Spaniſh fryar, who wa, . 
witneſs to the recantation, propoſed the reading it to a publi 
audience, and that the archbiſhop ſhould tranſcribe it with his 
own hand and ſign it; which he complied with. Till this * 
he had no ſuſpicion that they intended to burn him after his ab. 
juration: but having ſome little jealouſy of it from this circum- 
ſtance, he wrote a ſincere confeſſion of his faith ſuch as floyeg 
from his conſcience, and not from fear: and when they brought 
him to St. Mary's, under a pretence of hearing a ſermon from 
Cort upon his converſion, being uncertain what they might do 
with him, he put that paper into his boſom; which was after. 
wards printed and diſperſed, notwithſtanding the care of the 
council to ſuppreſs it. He was placed upon a ſcaffold over againſt 
the pulpit, that all the people might ſee him whilſt he heard his 
own funeral ſermon : and never was there a more awful or more 
melancholy ſpectacle beheld in England; a venerable archbiſhop, 

above twenty years the ſecond man in the kingdom, and uniyer- 
ſally beloved for his innocence and ſweetneſs of temper, now 
cloathed in rags, and ſet up as a gazing ſtock to the world, be- 
trayed by falſhood and diſſimulation to act againſt his conſcience, 
and hurryed blindfold into eternity without any warning! The 
| preacher having vindicated the juſtice of the queen in. bringing 
CRANMER to the ſtake, tho he had diſclaimed his errors, enlarged 
a great deal on his converſion, attributing it to the inward work-. 
ing of Gop's ſpirit, and aſſuring him that there ſhould be dirges 
and maſſes ſaid for his foul in all the churches at Oxford after 
his execution. The poor archbiſhop. was all this time in the 
greateſt perturbation, and floods of tears run from his eyes. At 
laſt being called upon by Cos to declare his faith, in order to 
give the world ſatisfaction of his dying a good catholic, he pray? 
ed firſt with many nervous pathetick expreſſions of deep inward 
ſorrow, and then he made an exhortation to the people, to obey 
the queen out of conſcience towards Gop, to live in mutual love, 
do relieve the poor according to their abilities, and not to love 
or to ſet their hearts on the things of the world. He then came, 
| he faid, to that, on which all his paſt life, and that which was 
to come did hang, which was the principles of his religion ; and 

as he was now upon the verge of eternity he ſhould declare lis 

faith to them without any reſerve or diſſimulation. He chen 

repeated the apoſtle's creed, aſſerted his belief of every thing IN 

the ſcriptures, renounced the pope in the ſtrongeſt terms, and 

. 6 
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affirmed that he thought of the ſacrament, in the ſame manner 
that he did, when he wrote his book about it in anſwer to biſhop 
GaRDINER: but there was one thing, he faid, which troubled 
him more than all the actions of his life, which was the ſigning 
a paper contrary to the truth and againſt his conſcience thro a 
fear of burning; but when he ſhould come to the fire he was 
reſolved that the hand that ſigned it ſhould be burned firſt. It 
is impoſſible to expreſs the confuſion which this unexpected de- 
claration threw the whole aſſembly into; who thought to have 
had a great triumph that day in CRAxMRR's public recantation, 
and found it turned againſt themſelves. They charged him 
| therefore with falſhood, and bid him no longer diſſemble; to 
| which he replied with many tears, that he ever loved ſimplicity, 
and had never before that time diſſembled in all his life. He 
would have gone on further, but they pulled him down, and 
hurried him away to the ſtake, where LATIMER and RIDLEV had 
before been offered ; reproaching him all the way for retracting 
| his abjuration. As ſoon as he came to it, he prayed, and un- 
| drefled himſelf ; and being tied to the ſtake, and the fire kindled, 
| he extended his right hand into the flame; never drawing it 

back except once to wipe his face till it was conſumed, ſaying 
| often, © This unworthy hand.” He burnt to all appearance 
| without pain or motion, and ſeemed to repell the torture by 
| mere ſtrength of mind; teſtifying a repentance for the fault 
which he had committed. 


Thus ended the life of Tho. CRANuRR archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury in the ſixty ſeventh year of his age, and the twenty third 
of his primacy ; leaving an only fon of his own name behind 
him. The reader has ſeen ſo many inſtances, of the meekneſs, 
humility, forgiveneſs, and benevolence of this prelate, as made 
him amiable as a man beyond all expreſſion. But tho theſe 
virtues expoſed him often to his enemies, who took advantage 
from thence to uſe him ill, knowing how readily he would for- 
| ge them, yet they did not lead him into ſuch a weak ſubmiſſion 

as to conſent to every thing that was uppermoſt. I have already 

accounted for the feeble ſtand he made againſt the arbitrary rule 
of Hexzy ; in which he ſhewed as much prudence, and as 
great a deſire to do his country ſervice, as in any part of his life. 
We know however that in the law of the ſix articles, in which 
the king expreſſed as much zeal and fury as in any thing, but 
which the archbiſhop thought of the utmoſt moment to true re- 
ligion, he oppoſed his majeſty to the laſt, at the hazard of every 
Vor. II. N 58 = WIRE 
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thing that was dear. I know that he has been generally blame; 
almoſt all hiſtorians for too great a compliatice with the will ; 
this abſurd and irreligious prince; but in my opinion he has ben 
blamed unreaſonably. There are many occafions, 1 muſt co. 
feſs, where one wiſhes tlie king's humour had been got the bets 
of; but how could CMANMEE do this alone? The reſt of the | 
council would not join him in any attempts to thwart the king 
nay they were moſt of them enemies to the archbiſhop; ang |; 
faw from every day's experience, that Hznxv was ſo made, J) 
ſelf-willed, ſo imperious, arid ſo obſtinate, that if he had at. 
tempted any thing in any other way than he did attempt it, he 
ſhould be ſo far from ſucceeding, that he ſhould never be able 
to have any intereſt in him at all. He might have excyg. 
ed himſelf from the council, or he might have brought 
himſelf to the block, by oppoſing the king's meaſures ug) 
and unſupported by all the other - biſhops : but would he have 
done any good by this to himſelf? would he have done any good to 
his country? Whereas by a general compliance, hinting mea- 
ſures at a diſtance, and as it were by accident, he put the king 
on many occaſions on great and good deſigns : and to fay the 
truth, the whole that was done towards the reformation, in the 
reign of HENRY, was entirely owing to the addreſs of the ach- 
biſhop, and his dextrous management of the king's froward hu- 
mour. This feeble ſtand therefore, which has been attributed 
to the puſillanimity of his temper, has been attributed wrongly; 
and tho he had great candour and great humility naturally, yet 
his gentleneſs was not always the effect of temper; it was in 
many inſtances the effect of virtue. He oppoſed, as far as he 
durſt, the alienation of the abbey lands to the uſe of the crown 
and of private perſons, in the reign of Hznzvy : he did all that 
was in his power againſt his-friend the duke of Somrser in the 
affair of the chantry lands; and he withſtood the duke of 
NokTHUMBERLAND in almoſt all the acts of his adminiſtration. 
But the moſt convincing proof that he had no meanneſs of ſpirit 
was, that he never diſſembled his opinion, nor deſerted his friend 
when he was in diſgrace z nay his compliance with Heng was 
in ſome meaſure owing to the greatneſs of his mind: for the king 
had given him ſuch fingular marks of his kindneſs and affeciion, 
that he could not bring himſelf to reſiſt his majeſty, where other- 
wife he might have thought perhaps a refiſtance would have been 
right. The learning which he had acquired in the canon and 
civil law was equal to that of the chief of his cotemporaries: but 
his labours in ſearching into all eccleſiaſtical authors . and 
8 1 go | modern, 
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modern, and making extracts from them on all the points of di- 
vinity with his own hand, would have as much exceeded our 
comprehenſion if it had not been ſo well atteſted, as in truth it 
exceeded the diligence of all his predeceſſors in the chair of 
primate. The knowledge which he had acquired by this means, 
meeting with a very clear tho not a quick diſcernment, and a 
judgment which ſeldom erred when well informed, gave him a 
vaſt ſuperiority, - RiplRVY excepted, to all the great men of his 
time. His only defect as a man of letters was in his ſtile, which 
was diffuſed and unconnected even for that age; but he was not 
ſingular nor remarkable in this defect: it is what many of our 
able writers have fallen into, ſince our language has been much 
improved, 1n ſome thro inattention, in others perhaps thro pride. 
But it was impoſſible that CRANMER could have time for every 
thing. He lived in an age when an archbiſhop had continual 
avocations at the council table, and when almoſt all the buſineſs 
of the ſtate, was the buſineſs of the church and of religion; in 
which he muſt neceſſarily take the lead, and ſhare the greateſt 

burden. He had all the ſkill and learning of the church of 
Rome, as well as the prejudices of his country, and the intereſt 


| of the clergy, to contend againſt; and he had ſcarcely any one 


of his profeſſion, beſides Rivrtv, that was either able or will- 


| ing to aſſiſt him in the conteſt. But notwithſtanding the public 
demands upon him, as the head of the reformation, he found 


time to diſcharge the proper duties of an archbiſhop. His 
clergy were overlooked with as much care and aſſiduity as tho 


| his thoughts had been wholly occupied about the epiſcopal office : 


and I have ſeen heaps of his private letters to CRomwzr:,, whilſt 
that lord was vicar general, which ſhew the great part he took 
in purſuing the intereſt of his friends. When the hoſpitality of 
his table was provided for, which was plentiful without luxury 


and great without magnificence, to which his honeſt neighbours 


and tradeſmen were invited, all the reſt of his revenue was laid 
out on the poor, and in pious uſes ; witneſs the penſions which 
he gave to many German. refugees, and the infirmaries which he 
kept in his houſe, for the ſick and wounded ſeamen in the ſer- 
vice of the crown. He had that thorow contempt of the world 
which is eſſential to the character of an eccleſiaſtick ; how little 
ſoever it has been practiſed by ecclefiaſticks in latter ages: but 
the whole manners of CRN MRR were adapted to his profeſſion ; 
attable, gentle, ealy to be entreated, full of benevolence, and 
condeſcenſion, forgiving, juſt, and tender hearted, his life was 
all of a piece. In ſhort thoſe who compared modern and an- 
— cient 
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cient times together, diſcovered ſo many excellent qualitie, .. ; 
endowments in this eminent prelate, that they ranked him _ 
only with the greateſt primitive biſhops, but alfo with the fal, A 
of the firſt claſs who were the immediate ſucceſſors of FR 
apoſtles. But amidſt all the honour and gratitude which 1 def 
| ſhould be paid to the memory of this great apoſtle of the reforms 
; ed church of England, I do not forget that he was a man, and 
| that he was not therefore without faults. I have taken notice of 
ſome in the preceding pages, and given them the cenſure which 
they deſerve. The laſt falſe ſtep he made was a dreadful fall in- 
deed : but inſtead of exciting our | indignation againſt ſo great 
and good a man as CRANwzR, it ſhould put us all upon our guar 
againſt the frailties of human nature; it ſhould cure us of foi. 
ritual pride, the worſt pride of all, and teach us not to condemn 
others with too much rigour who have made a few ſudden fips 
nor to be too ſure of ourſelves that we ſhould not fall under the 
like temptation. His faults, as well as his virtues, are ſet before 
us for our inſtruction: and if he was prevailed on thro the weak. MW 
neſs of this mortal fleſh to deny his maſter, let us remember that 
he underwent a very painful martyrdom, in which he expreſſed 
a deep reſentment of his former frailty, with an heroic conſtancy 
and fortitude which was almoſt above the reach of mortals. In 
ſhort if we look at CRANMER in all points of view, we muſt | 
allow him to have been a prodigy of a man: his equal was never 
ſeen yet in the ſee of Canterbury, and I will take upon me to 
ſay, that his ſuperior never will be. 


Cardinal Pol x, having been elected ſometime before in Eng- 
land, and approved by the pope, was conſecrated the day aſter 
 CRANMER s execution, and had the pall put on him by the bi- 
ſhops of ELV and WorctsTER. It is therefore without founda- 
tion that he is accuſed of having haſtened the death of that good 
prelate, that he might poſſeſs himſelf of his archbiſhoprick. 
Tho the pope wanted only a colour to wreak his revenge 
on PoLzs whom he mortally hated, yet being preſſed hard by the 
queen, and GarDiNER being no more in his way, the bulls had 
been diſpatched at Rome from the time of Crxanmz's ſentence 
there. After the maſter of the rolls had had the cuſtody of the 
great ſeal for ſome time on GaRDINRR's death, it was given to 
HxarH the archbiſhop of York with the title of lord chancellor 
and the revenue of the ſee of Wincheſter was ſequeſtered for the 
uſe of cardinal Po.s. It was generally thought that he intended 
to hold that biſhoprick in commendam with the primacy; but 
er 
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iter ſome little time, Wurrs biſhop of Lincoln obtained 


a tranſlation to Wincheſter, where he had been born and 
educated, on condition of paying a penſion of a thouſand 
pounds a year to the legate. All the reſt of this year was 
ſpent in carrying on the queen's two favourite projects, raiſing 
religious houſes, and perſecuting the proteſtants. The biſhop 
of Loxpon, who had the taſk of burning hereticks conſigned to 
him, as being moſt void of the feelings of humanity, not con- 
tented to puniſh them one by one, ſent them this ſummer to the 
fire by whole troops, ſparing neither age nor ſex, the cripples 
nor the blind, and making equal havock of all. The cardinal 
having been informed, that there were hopes of recovering three 
out of ſixteen that Bonner had condemned to the flames at once, 
procured an order from the council that they ſhould be put into 


his hands, and having prevailed on two of them to abjure he 


procured the queen's pardon for them, which was the only par- 


don granted to hereticks, or at leaſt accepted, in this reign. It 


was a very unuſual, and a very ungrateful thing to the Engliſh 


nation, who are naturally merciful and benevolent, to ſee fix, 


and ſeven, and thirteen, of their fellow creatures burning alive 


in one fire, without any other crime but that of their private 
| conſcience: and it is no wonder it ſhould raiſe an horror againſt 
a religion of ſuch cruelty, to be derived down from father and 
ſon as long as England ſhall continue a nation. Theſe fires 


therefore, which were at this time ſo thick in many parts of the 


kingdom, were ſo far from extinguiſhing the light of the re- 


formation, as the queen fondly hoped, that they ſpread it more, 
and kindled a general diſaffection againſt her government: Nei- 
ther was {he able to make any conſiderable progreſs in her other 


ſcheme of reſtoring religious houſes. For many of the nobility 
and gentry had taken the alarm on hearing of ſuch a deſign; 
and ſome of the commons in the laſt parliament, had laid their 


hands upon their ſwords, when it was mentioned there, and 


boldly ſaid, they knew the way to defend their properties. She 
founded and endowed however two or three this year, and turned 


the cathedral church of Weſtminſter into a monaſtery, allowing 


the prebendaries penſions till they were e for. But as 


ſhe could not carry this undertaking as ſhe deſired in favour of 


the monks and nuns, ſhe was determined to deſtroy every thing 
that had appeared againſt them. To this purpoſe ſhe granted a 
commiſſion to BoNNER and two others, © to ſearch all regiſters 
u order to find out the profeſſions made againſt the, pope, and 
* the ſcrutinies made in abbies, which tended to the ſubverſion 

Voir 1 5 H « of 


caſioned many defects in the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of this 


colleges as had been done at Cambridge, and burntall the Engliſh 
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© of all good religion and religious houſes ; which, havin, ... 
© thered, they were to carry to the cardinal, that they 
« be diſpoſed of as the queen ſhould order.” This com 
has been referred to in ſeveral parts of this work, as hay 


ng ga- 
might 
miſſion 
ing 0c- 
1 1 nch, 
during the two preceding reigns: but yet notwithſtanding the 
pains they took in vitiating regiſters and deſtroying records, 


enough has eſcaped their diligence, which biſhop Busxzr rec. 


vered and has tranſmitted faithfully to poſterity, to convince us 


of the ſuperſtition and abominable licentiouſneſs of the religious 


houſes, and of the profound diſſimulation of queen Mazy', hi. 
ſhops, who had ſigned declarations againſt the pope and the old 


corruptions, which they now diſclaimed. It would be tedious 


and difagreeable to give the reader a recital from the council bock 


of all the orders that were iſſued this year, to ſeveral lords, and 


Juſtices of peace; in order to thank ſome for their zeal and di. 
| ligence, and to ſtir up others to be more active in ſearching after 
and ſuppreſſing hereticks. Even Boxxes's cruelty was almoſt ſa- 


tiated ; or rather he was diſguſted at the cardinal's having inter- 


poſed, and ſaving two of his convicts, and at his chiding him 
ſeverely for the fire which he made of thirteen at once: for he 


burnt no more for ſome months, and the council complained 


that he had diſcharged two at one time, and four and twenty at | 
another, who, were rank hereticks ſtill. 


"In the beginning of the next year, Poll x ſent his Italian friend 


ORMANE To, and ſeveral biſhops, on a viſitation to the univerſtty 
of Cambridge, of which he was chancellor in the room of Gaz- 


' DINER, The firſt thing which they did they put two churches 
under an interdict, becauſe the bodies of Buctr and Facing, 
two German hereticks, were laid in them. They went thro all 
the colleges, gathering many heretical books, and obſerving the 


order uſed in their chapels. Then they entered on a ridiculous 


proceſs againſt the two dead bodies; of which ſenſible men, 
whoſe underſtanding was not devoured by their bigotry, mult be 
aſhamed. The proceſs being finiſhed by the viſitors, and a writ 
from the queen having been ſent in conſequence of their ſen- 
tence, the bodies were taken out of their graves, tied to ſtakes 
with many of their books, and all the heretical writings 
they could find, and burnt all together. In a ſhort time after, 


OxMaNntTo and Brooks biſhop of Gloceſter were ſent by Polt 
to viſit the univerſity of Oxford ; where they went over all the 


bibles, 
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bibles, with ſuch heretical books and papers as they could find. 


The like ridiculous proceſs was alſo carried on againſt the body of 
Per, MARTYRS wife; but as the was a foreigner, and under- 
ſtanding no Engliſh, they could not meet with any witneſſes 
who had heard her utter any hereſy, which put the viſitors to a 
ſtand. They ſent up therefore to the cardinal for freſh inſtruc- 
tions; who directed, that ſince it was notorious ſhe had been a 
nun and had married contrary to her vow, her body ſhould be 
taken up and buried in a dunghill as a perſon dying under ex- 
communication 3 which was done accordingly. But all theſe 
violences on the dead and living, on account of conſcience only, 


had a very different effect from what the queen expected. The 


magiſtrates every where grew ſlack in ſearching after and pre- 
ſenting hereticks ; and therefore the council wrote to ſeveral 
towns to chooſe zealous catholicks for their mayors, who would 
be diligent in diſcovering and ſuppreſſing hereticks. But all 


would not do. The nation had too quick a ſenſe of theſe bloody 


and inhuman cruelties againſt harmleſs people who did ill to no 
body, and the queen was obliged to take other meaſures, It has 
been faid, that ſhe reſolved to erect an inquiſition on the model 
of that in Spain : but whether this was ſo or not, ſhe gave a 


commiſſion to one and twenty, of which the truſty BoNNER was 


at the head, and almoſt all the reſt lay gentlemen ; © empower- 


ing them, or any three of them, to enquire into the falſe rumors 
aud heretical opinions ſpread among the ſubjects, either by pre- 
ſentments, by witneſſes, or any other politic way they could de- 


viſe; to ſearch after all hereſies, and the bringers in, the ſellers 
or readers of all heretical books; to examine and puniſh all miſ- 
behaviours or negligences in any church or chapel ; and to trie all 


prieſts who did not preach on the ſacrament of the altar, all per- 


ſons who did not hear maſs, nor come to their pariſh churches, 
nor go in proceſſions, nor take holy bread and holy water: di- 
recting them to uſe all ſuch means as they could invent, and to 
call before them ſuch witneſſes as they pleaſed, whom they might 
torce to make oath of ſuch things as would diſcover what they 
ſought tor.” A commiſſion of the ſame nature, as well as ſe- 
veral other ſubordinate to this, was given to the archbiſhop of 


York and ſome other perſons, but with this limitation, that if 


any thing appeared ſo intricate to them that they could not de- 
dermine it, they were to refer it to the biſhop of Lox DON and 
| his collegues in the commiſſion juſt recited. Except courts of 


inquiſition had actually been ſet up, to which theſe commiſſions 


of ſuch unlimited power and extent were a large and frightful 


e ſtep, 
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this, Pol x employed ſome of his friends to deal with the pri. 


e the king and queen, and would be obedient to their ſuperiors 


figning this declaration, the cardinal ordered them to be gif. 
charged; which ſhews how willing he was to accept of any ſhew 


The holy pope having ſent an abſolution to the king of France 
of his oath he had taken to obſerve a truce with the king of 


mer, and during fix weeks ſtay, he perſuaded the queen his wife 
to take part in his quarrel, and to declare war againſt France; 
for which ſhe did not want many fair pretences. The pope was 
no ſooner informed of this, than he expreſſed his rage againſt 
Polk, as tho the cardinal could have prevented it, with great 
indecency. This however did not content him; he inſtantly 


queen's ambaſſador, informing him what a prejudice it would be 


his decree, yet he would give orders there ſhould be no intimation 
made of it to Pol R, and that if the queen ſent to aſk his conti- 


ftanding her devotion to the ſee of Rome, yet had fo much per- 


in which ſhe tells him, that his predeceſſors out of reſpect to the 
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ſtep, every meaſure was taken that could be deviſed in order to 
extirpate Neely In conſequence of this commiſſion, the ie. 
were rekindled with great diligence. But Bonner having two 
and twenty ſent up to him out of Eſſex, wrote to the cargin,j 
that tho he found them to be obſtinate hereticks, yet ſince his 
eminence had been offended with him for his laſt proceedings, he 
would do nothing with them till he knew his pleaſure. Upon 


ners, in order to ſign a paper profeſſing << their belief, that the 
ec body of CuRIS T was in the ſacrament, that they ſubmitted to 
c the church of CHRIS, that they would be faithful ſubjec to 


« ſpiritual and temporal according to their duties. On their 


of ſubmiſſion from the hereticks, and to ſtop Bonxer's Carnage, 


Spain, and having even incited him to break it, Pa1L1e ſent over 
to the court of England to join him in this war : but not being 
able to prevail, he came over himſelf the beginning of this ſum- 


made a decree to revoke all his legates in the king of Spain's do- 
minions, among whom Porz was named. But Kaxxz the 


to their religion to recall him when things in England were yet 
in ſuch an unſettled ſtate, in which all the cardinals acquieſced, 
the pope aſſured him, that tho he would not revoke any part of 


nuance in England it ſhould be granted. The queen, notwith- 


ſonal regard to the cardinal, and was ſo tender of her preroga- 


tive, that ſhe wrote a warm letter to his holineſs on this ſubſect; 


Kings of England had annexed the office of legate to the lee a] 
Canterbury; that it could not be reſigned without great g. 
nominy; 
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nominy; that the parliament would not give up the honour and 
advantage of the crown ; and if they could be wrought to a 
compliance ſhe would not concur with them. 


Notwithſtanding this remonſtrance to the pope in favour of 
Pos, yet his holineſs having been incenſed afreſh againſt Pare, 
relapſed into a new fury againſt the cardinal, and reſolved to ſa- 
crifice him to his revenge. For this purpoſe he ſent for PR vTro, 


the queen's confeſſor, to Rome; and creating him a cardinal, 


put into his hands the decree of PoLE's revocation, and appoint- 
ed him his legate in England. At the ſame time he wrote to her 
majcſty, to give her an account of this alteration, and to require 
her to receive PE VTo as the legate of the holy ſee. But the 


queen wrote to the new legate, that if he offered to ſet foot in 
England ſhe would puniſh him with the utmoſt rigour, and call- 
ing for the bulls revoking PoLs, ſhe ordered them to be laid up 


W without being opened; as had formerly been practiſed. The 
| cardinal however knowing the temper and enmity of the pope, 
hid down the enſigns of the legatine power, and ſent ORMANR- 
ro his friend and confident to- give an account of his whole be- 


bariour in England, and to clear him of the imputation of hereſy. 
| The Italian conducted his negotiation with {uch addreſs that he 


mollified the haughty pope, and Px v ro dying, and a peace being 


was reſtored to his former power. 


made ſoon after between his holineſs and the king of Spain, PoLE 


Tho the queen had engaged in a war with France in order to 
revenge her huſband's quarrel, and was likely not to be free from 


on: with Scotland on the ſame account, yet her treafure was quite 


echauſted, and it was not eaſy to find money to carry it on. Her 


cruelties towards the hereticks had ſo moved the compaſſion, 


and turned the ſpirit of the nation againſt her, that ſhe was 
afraid to call a parliament ; tho the ſtate of her affairs, and her 
want of money, made it highly neceſſary. Privy ſeals were there- 


tore iſſued to the number of a thouſand, at an hundred pounds a 


piece, and ſent about every where for the loan of money; but this 
encreaſed the jealouſy of the nation more than it added to the 
queen's treaſure, Theſe difficulties however did not deter her from 
ging treſh orders for proceeding againſt thoſe who wrote and 
ſpread heretical and ſeditious books. To add to her other troubles, 
the king ſent over intelligence, that the French intended an at- 
icmpt on Calais and offered his troops to reinforce the garriſon : 
but either thro want of money, or that it was thought the place 
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was ſecure enough in the winter, the neceſſary ſupplies were 6 

ſent. Nay ſome of the council ſuſpected, that this was an tif | 
of PuiLie's to get poſſeſſion of Calais; and they could not . 
ſuade themſelves that the French intended to beſiege it. Where- 
fore the advice was diſregarded, and not one ſtep taken toward 
its relief; tho the governour, lord WENTwORTH, was not want. 
ing in his ſolicitation. After ſuch an abominable negle& of pro- 
viding for the ſecurity of the place, the queen and her minig; 
were in the laſt conſternation, when the next news they heard 
was that it was actually taken. To this immediately ſucceedeq 
the loſs of Guiſnes with a garriſon of eleven hundred men under 


the lord Gray, and the caſtle of Hammes; which were the 


whole remainder of the ancient Engliſh conqueſts in France. 
The loſs of Calais made a great noiſe in England. The pro- 
teſtants laid hold of it to arraign the government; ſome accuſed 
them of treaſon, others of incapacity, and their beſt friends 
could not acquit them of the charge of negligence. The crea- 
tures of the court were ſo confounded, that they had no other 
reſource but in the fault of the governours : and the miniſtry, to 


give a colour to that accuſation, permitted the two lords to lie 


in priſon without attempting any thing for their releaſe; iſſuing 
out a mock citation to WENTwOꝶRTH to anſwer the charge of 


giving up the place. Thoſe who were otherwiſe diſſatisfied with 


the conduct of affairs, took advantage from the loſs of this im- 
portant fortreſs, and ſaid, that it was a judgment on the nation 


for a contempt of the true religion, and the cruelties which had 
been exerciſed in this reign. Others imputed it to a council com- 


poſed chiefly of eccleſiaſticks who knew nothing of war, who 
had no regard to the nation's honour, who had drained the trea- 
ſure by the reſtitutions and endowments which they had per- 


| ſuaded the queen to make, and who minded nothing but the 


ruin of her conſcientious ſubjects. But the loſs of Calais afteded 


none ſo deeply as the queen herſelf; who was fo ſenſible of the 


diſadvantage and diſgrace of it, that it added much to her me- 


lancholy, and had a very ill effect. The place was taken in the 


beginning of January fifteen hundred and fifty eight; and find- 
ing all the methods that had been tried of. raiſing money to be 
ineffectual, a parliament had been ſummoned to meet the twen- 
tieth of that month. When PRILI heard of the loſs of Calais, 


he wrote over to the queen, to raiſe a oreat force with all poſſible 


haſte, and ſend over before the works could be prepared, and he 


would draw out his army to Join them in the ſiege. But the 
council fuggeſted many reaſons why this advice could not be com- 
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plied with; amongſt the reſt this was one, that they had reaſon 
to fear they had too many enemies at home, which they had not 
yet had time to reduce to order and obedience, according to 
their duties; and ſo the recovery of Calais was never at- 
tempted. APY 0 


The parliament Was opened on the twentieth of January, and 
the convocation of the province of Canterbury the day after. 
The abbot of Weſtminſter, and the prior of St. John of Jeru- 
alem, which had been refounded, took their places in the houſe 
of peers according to their writs : and a few days after, the lords 


defence of the kingdom. After ſeveral days debate, the com- 
mons agreed to give a ſubſidy, a fifteenth, and a tenth, and or- 
dered the ſpeaker to acquaint the queen with their reſolution 


the difficulties the queen would have in getting money of this 
parliament, and principally upon their account, the convocation, 
on their firſt meeting, immediately voted a ſubſidy of eight 
thillings in the pound to be paid in four years. The ſubſidy 


“being agreed to in the houſe of commons, as I have ſaid, the 


have the power of founding religious houſes at her pleaſure : 
but this not being ſo explained, one of the members oppoſed it 


kingdom in danger, and give the queen a capacity of diſpoſing 


to the thought of ſetting aſide the princeſs ELIZABETH, they 
voted the member guilty of irreverence to her majeſty, and or- 
dered him into the cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms, till he had 
made his ſubmiſſion, and had the queen's forgiveneſs. Nothing 
further conſiderable was tranſacted in this ſeſſion ; and on the 
ſcventh of March the parliament was prorogued till the fifth day 
of November. Let us now return to the convocation. Bonnzs, 
as the cardinal's commiſſary, propoſed ſome heads of reforma- 
diuon to both the houſes : but it does not appear, that the biſhops 
| Or Clergy ſhewed any great inclination to entertain Pol x's project 
of reforming abuſes, and the lower houſe defired leave to offer 
their propoſitions. A complaint having then been made, that 


ed, 


ent a meſſage to the commons to defire a conference about the 


who ſent them her hearty thanks. The eccleſiaſticks foreſeeing 


courtiers propoſed the plan of an act for confirming all the queen's 
letters patents; intending probably no more, than that ſhe ſhould 
_ reolutely, and urged that a power ſo unlimited might put the 
of the crown from the legal heir. The commons were offended 


at this inſinuation; and in order to pay their compliments to the 
queen, and at the ſame time to ſhew that they had an averſion 


there was a great want, of priefts to ſerve the cures, it was mov- 
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ed, that no prieſts ſhould be taken to ſerve in the wars; that the 
biſhops might unite ſmall benefices to be ſerved by turns; that 
the pariſhioners of chapels of eaſe might be obliged to come to 
their pariſh church till curates could be provided; and that hj. 
ſheps might be authorized by the pope to ordain out of the ſea- 
ſons for conferring orders. The motion being agreed to, the 
convocation was prorogued to the November following, 


The loſs of Calais, and the mecting of the parliament, haq 


given ſome little reſpite to the proteſtants; but in the end of 


March the perſecution was renewed with greater fury than ever, 
The queen herſelf went an amazing length in a proclamation on 
the fixth of June; in which it was ordered, that whoſoever 


had any books of hereſy, treaſon, and ſedition, and did not pre- 


ſently burn them without reading, or ſhewing them to any 


other perſon, ſhould be eſteemed rebels; and without any further 


delay be executed by the martial law. Nay to ſhew that her aim 


was not to convert, but to deſtroy the proteſtants, ſoul and body, 
if it was poſſible, to ſuch a pitch of outragious cruelty had her 
bigotry and ill humour carried her, that a proclamation was ifſued, | 


forbidding any man to pray for hereticks at the ſtake, to ſpeak 
to them, or even to ſay ſo much as“ Gop help them.” Whilſt 
theſe tragedies were acting in different parts of the kingdom, the 


queen, who was deeply affected with the loſs of Calais, making 


an unſucceſsful effort of revenge on the coaſt of France witha | 


numerous fleet, and being ſenſible that the war would be per- 


nicious to her, came eafily into a propoſal of a treaty for a ge- 
neral peace at Cambray in the October following. On the fifth 


day of November, the parliament met according to the proroga- 
tion. On the ſeventh, ſhe ſent for the ſpeaker of the houſe of 
commons, and ordered him to lay open the ill condition which 


the affairs of the nation were then in: and tho a treaty of peace 


was then negotiating at Cambray, yet it was neceſſary to put the 
kingdom in a poſture of defence, in caſe the treaty ſhould come 
to nothing. But the commons were now fo much diſſatisfed 
with the counſels of her miniſters, and fo little inclined to grant 
her requeſt, that ſhe was obliged to ſend her chancellor and eleven 
other lords to that houſe, to open the bad ſtate things were in, 
under the apprehenſion of an invaſion from France and Scot- 
land, and to pray them to haſten the neceſſary ſupplies: but tho 
the commons entered on the conſideration of this extraordinaſj 
meſſage, as ſoon as the lords withdrew, and continued to del 
berate upon it for two days after, yet they could not come 5 
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any reſolution The queen had for a great while declined ſen- 
ſibly in her health: her natural melancholy and ſourneſs had been 
much heightened by the mortifications which ſhe had undergone 
in the two preceding reigns: and having committed herſelf to 


; the care of women during her fancied pregnancy who had only 


flattered her, ſhe had neglected to prevent the conſequences of 
that accident, which had an ill effect upon her. The ſhame and 


grief of the diſappointment, the deſpair of iſſue after that, and 
che plain neglect and diſguſt of the king her huſband, all con- 
E curred to improve the diſorder both of her mind and body, and 
E brought her into a low and Ianguiſhing ſtate of health, which 
= turncd to a droply. The loſs of Calais, and the other ill ſucceſſes 
ol this year, meeting with a conſtitution thus broken, the mind 
E ſmpathized with the body, and it was viſible to every body that 
E ſhe had not long to live. In this condition, her chief uneaſineſs 


E was the ſame with that of her brother Epwazp, when he found 
his end approaching; that after her death, the whole ſtructure 
nn religion which ſhe had raiſed with fo much care would infal- 
E libly be overturned. The biſhops knew this as well as any body. 


I They knew that ELIZAB RTR, how much ſoever ſhe had concealed 
tit, was a proteſtant in her heart, and was obliged to be ſo in de- 


| | fence of her own legitimation. Many of them therefore were. 
@ perpetually infirmating to the queen the danger of letting the, 


W princeſs live: and GaxDIxRR often exclaimed without any reſerve, 
W that they were lopping off the branches, which ſignified nothing, 
= whit the body of the tree was ſuffered to ſtand. The queen 
= was a bigot to the laſt degree; and it gave her no remorſe to ſpill 
human blood, when her religion was the pretence. Wherefore 


n al appearance ſhe would not have ſpared a ſiſter, whom ſhe 


1 | looked on as a baſtard, and an heretick, if the providence of 
= Gov had not immediately been her defence. For in a time when 
the ſpirit of perſecution run ſo high, that the ears and hearts 


of men were {hut againſt the voice of reaſon, juſtice and humanity, 


= to what other cauſe was the preſervation: of this princeſs owing, 
whom ſo many reaſons demanded as a facrifice to popery, than 


: che particular protection of the Gop of heaven? When the queen 
1 lay on her death bed, the cardinal lay on his; and deſpairing of 


N the queen's recovery, as well as his own, he ſent a letter by his 
3 chaplain to the princeſs, to aſſure her that he had acted nothing 
= aganft her, and that no part of the unacceptable uſage ſhe had 


met with was owing to his advice. This was probably the laſt 


act of his life; for in three days after he was taken out of the 
world, ſurviving the queen but a few hours. OH tes Fas 
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In this critical time, and in the fifty ninth year of his , 8 
died the great cardinal Polx, of the blood royal of Engl 
legate to the pope, and archbiſhop of Canterbury; a modeſt 
humble, good natured and learned man. The diviſions amono 
proteſtants and their want of diſcipline, their diſregard of the 
ſacred order, and their ſeizing the church revenues, together 
with the prejudices of education, inclined him to think that re. 
ligion was not well ſupported without a power equal to that of 3 
pope. But he was plainly governed by motives of conſcience, 


Hlad intereſt or ambition ſwayed him; he would have complied 
with Henry's meaſures,” and then would probably have ſtood 


foremoſt in that prince's favour : neither would. he have decline 
the holy chair, when it was offered him, if wealth and greatneſ 


had been his object. His whole conduct was exemplary in all 
reſpects: and had he lived under a pope of leſs haughtineſs, and 
a queen of leſs cruelty, his meaſures might have been fatal to the 
_ reformed religion. The great pattern of diſintereſtedneſs, regu- 


larity, and application which he ſhewed himſelf ; his care to re- 
form the manners of the clergy, and the abuſes which their ſloth 


and negligence had introduced; and the candid and gentle treat- 
ment with which he deſired the proteſtants might be uſed; in 
all appearance would have been much more fatal to the progres 


of the reformation, than the - indulgence of the biſhops to the 


vices of their own party, and the inhuman ſeverities exerciſed on 
the other. His oppoſition to the methods of ſword and fire 
gave his enemies room to ſuſpect him of leaning a little towards 
the hereticks ; wherefore he was never taken, or at leaſt never 
heard, in their councils about religion. But they did not un- 
derſtand him. The ſweetneſs of his temper, and the ſolidity of 
his judgment, both concurred in engaging him againſt cruelty 


and violence: but he had an invincible attachment to the ſee of 


Rome, to a degree of ſuperſtition, and thought it impoſſible to 
maintain the order and the unity of the church without it. He 
was very inconſiſtent in one particular, which was, that at the 


ſame time he was exclaiming againſt the perſecution of the re- 


formed, and would not himſelf take any part in that ſlaughter, 
he was giving commiſſions to others to proceed in it, and returned 


a certificate into the court of chancery, of ſeveral who had been 
convicted of hereſy before the commiſſaries of his appointing. 
But however upon the whole, it may be ſaid of cardinal Pots, 
what biſhop BURNET lays of him, that he was a man of as great 


probity and virtue as moſt of the age, if not as all of that church, 
in which he lived. pa „F LD Eo oat 3 CFD 
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We muſt now turn to the queen; who having laboured under: 
a dropfy, and a grief of heart for the accidents which have been 
mentioned, on the ſeventeenth of November gave up her life in 
the forty third year of her age, after a ſhort, inglorious, ſangui- 
nary reign, of about five years and a half. The natural temper 
of Mary, was ſour, vindictive, melancholy, fierce, obſtinate, 
and cruel ; a temper excellently fitted to her religion; which in 


return made her religion ſo acceptable to her, and the queen ſo 


great a bigot. Little more than this need be ſaid, to account 
for her delivering herſelf ſo totally up to her confeſſor, for her 
inexorable hatred to. thoſe ſhe eſteemed hereticks, and for the 
deluge of blood which ſhe ſhed among her ſubjects. : Her edu- 
cation under her mother had been very ſtrict, and ſhe allowed 
herſelf both before, and after her advancement, in few of the 
diverſions with which courts abound. She was very conſtant in. 
her devotions, , and ſeemed to take delight in little elſe. It is 
certain that ſhe concerned herſelf with no other public affairs than 


what related to hereſy and the church. She had deep reſent- 
ments of her own ill uſage in her father's and brother's reigns, 


and her piety did not at all ſtand in the way of her revenge; but 


ſhe thought ſhe: concealed it all, and it is not impoſſible might 
cover it over from herſelf, by a laudable zeal againſt hereſy. 
hut if revenge had not been ſometimes at the bottom, why was 
= CranMer burnt after he had abjured hereſy? His recantation had 
brought him within the mercy of the law: and to condemn a 
= catholic to the flames, and burn a man for hereſy whom they 
own is not an heretick, is a myſtery to be cleared no other way, 
than that the queen was determined to have his life as a ſacrifice 
do her revenge; tho ſhe owed her own life at that time to CRaNx- 


MER. In ſhort the natural cruelty of queen Mary's temper was 
a reproach to the tenderneſs of her ſex, for which all her virtues 


could not attone. In every thing but the gentle meaſures which 
he adviſed, ſhe ſubmitted implicitely to cardinal Pors ; and 


this is enough to convince us, that all the perſecutions carried on 


E againſt her proteſtant ſubjects, flowed from her own inward, 
= mercileſs, and blood thirſty temper. The death of this queen. 
= came critically to blaſt the deſign that had been laid, in France 
and Spain, as well as England, of extirpating hereſy, when the 
peace was finiſhed which was then negotiating ; and it ought to 


make us ſenſible, of what importance the religion of our princes 


is, to the peace, and welfare, and happineſs of the people. For 
at the time when the enemies of the reformation imagined it was 
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on the point of being rooted out, it pleaſed Gop by remoyin 
this great inſtrument of miſchief, and by raiſing up another 
queen, not only to revive it here with great ſucceſs and ſplendor. 
but to guard and protect it in other countries. In ſhort the hand 
of Gop was againſt Maxv and her eee and her death 
was lamented by none but her popiſh clergy. Her reign was in 
every reſpect calamitous to the nation, in which nothing was 
attended to but cruelty and ſuperſtition; and, to uſe the word 
of an hiſtorian of that time, ought to be tranſmitted down to 
«. poſterity in characters of blood.” 101 


Phus are we now come to an end of this hateful and inglo- 
rious reign; in which, at the loweſt computation, two hundred 
and eighty four were offered up at the ſtake, on account of their 
conſcience only. But in a book corrected, if not written, by 
lord BuxLREIOH and publiſhed in the following reign, it is faid 
that above four hundred were executed in public, beſides thoſe 
murdered ſecretly in the priſons. Great numbers were likewiſe 
vexed with long and grievous confinement ; who tho they re- 
deemed their lives by renouncing their conſciences, or rather by 
giving them the lye, yet this being forced from them by the fears 
of fuch helliſh torments, as it begot an inward perturbation for 
the loſs of their integrity, ſo it created the higheſt averſion 
in their hearts for thoſe who had driven them to ſuch extremities, 
I cannot cloſe the account of this perſecution which: brings me to 
the concluſion of this book, without defiring the reader to reflect, 
how much the remembrance of thoſe dreadful times, ſhould fill 
us with gratitude for the liberties that we now enjoy, under a 
prince who makes it his care to preſerve the bleſſings of the fe- 
formation in their full extent! 3: Rn. 
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BOOK XI. 


HE parliament being fitting at the time of queen Maay's 


death, the chancellor went to the houſe of lords in a few 


hours after ſhe died, and imparting the melancholy news to 


them, who were almoſt all of the old religion, an univerſal ſi- 


lence for ſome little time enſued. But they ſoon recallected 
themſelves, and ſent for the houſe of commons, to whom the 


lord chancellor made a ſhort ſpeech on the mournful occaſion : 


he told them that the lords intended to proclaim the princeſs 
ELIZABETH, the next heir to the crown, who had an indiſputa- 


ble title, in which reſolution he hoped they would concur. This 
was anſwered with many loud and repeated cries, * Gop fave 
“ queen EL1ZABETH, long and happily may ſhe reign.” The 


parliament being then declared to be diſſolved by the death of 


Mazy, the lords proceeded to the proclamation of the new 


queen with the uſual forms. The joy at her acceſſion, among 


all ranks of people, except the popiſh clergy, is inexpreſſible. 


The queen was then at Hatfield; and on her coming to London 


the day after ſhe had the news of her ſiſter's death and her own 
proclamation, ſhe was met at Highgate by the council, and by 
all the biſhops. She gave a civil reception, and her hand to 
kiſs, to every one of them, except BoNNER, whom ſhe looked 
upon as defiled with ſo much blood, as to make ſuch a civility 
from her indecent. The people in the city received her with all 


= the joy that thoſe delivered from the terror of fire and {lavery could 


expreſs: and ſhe returned their acclamations with an affability 


Vol. II. „ which 
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which they had never ſeen from a crowned head before, The 
firſt thing ſhe did after the uſual compliments were over, vag to 
ſend meſſengers to all the princes of Chriſtendom, in order 
notify her acceſſion to the crown of England. But ſhe Wrote 
herſelf to king Pr1it1e to whom ſhe thought ſhe was much ob. 
liged for his good offices with the queen her ſiſter, and made him 
large acknowledgments of her gratitude. She ſent to K ABV; 
the Engliſh reſident, at Rome, as ſhe did to her other miniſters 
to acquaint the pope with the late change; not without expref. 


fing an inclination to be upon terms of friendſhip with his holj. 
neſs. But the pope in his wonted ſtile, declared that England 


was a fee of the holy ſee; and that it was a preſumption in 
EL1ZABETH, who was illegitimate, to think of taking the crown 
without his conſent : nevertheleſs if ſhe would renounce her 
pretenſions, and refer herſelf wholly to his clemency, he would 


ſhew a fatherly affection to her, and do every thing for her that 


could confiſt with the dignity of the papacy. When the queen 


was informed of the manner in which his holineſs had treated the 


civil meſſage which ſhe ſent him, ſhe immediately revoked the 
powers that ſhe had given KakNE, and recalled him home. 


Having no further buſineſs to relate at Rome in the hiſtory of this 


reign, I have anticipated the order of time for giving the reader 
the pope's reply, and the queen's meafures uport it, that I 


might make an end of this ſhort negotiation with the holy {ee 
at once. W CCC 


The foreign buſineſs being thus diſpatched for the preſent, the 


next thing which employed her majeſty's care was to form her 


privy council: and to thirteen of thoſe employed in the late reign, 


all zealous catholicks, ſhe added eight others of the reformed 
religion; that neither party might deſpair of her favour, and 


that ſhe might Hold the balance in her own hand. Out of ſome 


of the latter however, the chief of whom were S1z WII I. Cecil, 
and Six Nich. Bacon, ſhe ſelected a fort of cabinet council, 
with whom ſhe ſecretly concerted meaſures for retrieving the r- 


formation: but in this they proceeded with great caution, for 


fear of railing diſturbances in her infant government. The queen 
made no difficulty nevertheleſs, to give orders, that all who were 
confined in priſon on account of religion ſhould be ſet at liberty. 
Upon which, a pleaſant man that frequented the court petitioned 
her majeſty, that the four evangeliſts which were {till ſhut up in 
Latin, ſhould be ſet free in Engliſh ; to which the queen replied 
with the fame humour, that ſhe would talk with them firſt her 
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| Calf and ſee whether they defired the enlargement which he had 
recommended. It muſt be owned that no prince ever came to 
the throne in a more clouded ſtate of affairs than ELIZABETH did; 
the nation being then engaged in a war with France and Scotland, 
and the queen having no ally but Pritie ; who, the moment he 
{aw the changes which ſhe intended to make in religion, would 
inſallibly turn againſt her. As ſoon as this monarch received the 
news of his wite's death, and the queen's acceſſion, he ſent his 
compliments of congratulation, and a ſecret propoſal of marriage 
with the queen; for which he would procure a diſpenſation from 
Rome. Her majeſty had owned the obligations which ſhe had 
to Pritie, but ſhe had no inclinations to have a partner on the 
throne ; and one eſpecially who had already made himſelf obnox- 
ious to her people, whoſe affections ſhe was determined at all 
events to ſecure. Beſides, if it was lawful for a man to marry 
two ſiſters, it was equally ſo for a woman to marry two brothers; 


and render the queen herſelf illegitimate ; neither would the pope's 
diſpenſation at all mend the matter. Tho the queen was there- 
fore determined from inclination, intereſt, and opinion, to reject 
W this propoſal from the king of Spain, yet ſhe had too much occa- 
W fion for his friendſhip, juſt at that time, to give him the leaſt 
W occaſion of complaint; or however, till the treaty of peace at 
Cambray was concluded. She did not therefore entirely undeceive 
him in his hopes of marrying her; tho ſhe was reſolved within 
herſelf that ſhe would never accept him for a husband. As ſoon 
as the news of queen MaRx's death had got abroad, the exiles for 
religion returned home; and thoſe who had hid themſclves in 
the houſes of their friends began to appear: but the public religion 
continued for a time in the ſame condition in which the late queen 
had left it. The papiſts whom EIzABETH found in the mini- 
ſtry, poſſeſſed her with fears of rebellions at home, and wars 
abroad, if ſhe ſhould make any change in religion; and thoſe 
whom ſhe had joined with. the papiſts in her council and whom 


_ 
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ſo much to comply in matters of religion, that they were cafily 


"+ 


great danger in being too quick in making alterations. 


in her father's reign were in favour of ſuch old religious rites as he 


5 1 dad 


which would make her father's marriage with CATHARINE valid, 


ſhe chiefly relied on, ſuch as Czcir, and Bacon, had been uſed 
brought to bear what they did not approve, and apprehended 
Tho the queen had been bred up from her infancy with an 


ee Ge g 8 en ee 
marriage made in defiance of the pope, yet her firſt impreſſions 
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conſultation was held about the meaſures proper for her ma- 
firſt place it ſeemed neceſſary, before any thing ſhould be at- 


diſcover the affections of the people. In the mean time, it would 


whoſe practiſes and malediction were not much to be feared, 


behove her majeſty next to prevent any diſturbances within the 


people by expoſing their miſconduct; to bring the clergy under 
a premunire, and keep them under it, till they had renounced 
the pope, and conſented to the alterations that were to be made; 


only ſuch in them as were known to be well affected to the queen, 


for all, and that changes might not be made too often, it was 


had ſtill retained; and ſhe naturally inclined to ſtate and mani 
-Gcence in her devotions as well as in her court. She thought th » 
in her brother's reign religion was ſtripped too much of enter 
ornaments, and that the doctrines were many of them too m ch 
confined : it was her intention, that images ſhould be ſtil Dre. 
ſerved in churches, and that the facrament ſhould be expläined 
in ſuch general terms, as that thoſe who believed the Corporal 
preſence might not be. driven away from the church by too ne 
an explanation of it. She had an objection to the title of duptete 
head, which ſhe thought imported too great a power, and ce 
tco near that authority which CHRIST had only over his church. 
Her principal deſire was to find out ſuch a temper in making the 
changes which were neceſſary, as might, if poſſible, include al 
her ſubjects, or at leaſt breed but little diviſion and animoſity : 
and as in the alterations formerly made, particularly in renoune- 
ing the papacy, and laying aſide ſome of the old ceremonies, the 
whole clergy had concurred, ſhe apprehended it beſt to folly 
theſe alterations by ſlow and eaſy ſteps. The queen having con- 


municated her private thoughts to the cabinet council, a long 
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jeſty to purſue ; the reſult of which was to this effect. In the 
tempted, that the queen ſhould call a parliament, in order to 


be proper to conclude a peace with France and Scotland as faſtas 


poſſible, that ſhe might have no foreign enemies beſides the pope, 
The quiet of the nation being thus fecured from abroad, it would 


kingdom. The natural way to effect this, was to turn out al 
thoſe who had any ſhare in the adminiſtration in the former rein, 
who were of the old religion, and to leſſen their credit among the 


to review the commiſſions of the militia, and the peace, truſting 


and the reformation ; and to take particular care of the ſchools 
and univerſities, that the riſing generation might be well princi- 
pled in religion. But in order to eſtabliſh the form of worſhip once 


expedient that the ſervice book of king EDw- ARD ſhould be reviſed 
by a committee of their beſt divines : and in the interim, her ma- 


* jelty 
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jeſty might give ſome hopes of a reformation, by allowing the 
Communion in both kinds, and ſome other. liberties. Theſe were 
the meaſures propoſed and agreed to in the cabinet council, with 
which the queen ſhould begin her reign; in order to ſecure the 
kingdom from forcign and domeſtic troubles. 


© But before her majeſty had time to take theſe meaſures, ſome 
ol the exiles who had fled abroad for ſhelter from the perſecution, 
and were returned on the queen's acceſſion, relying upon her in- 
MW clivations to the reformed religion, began in many places to pull 
donn images, to affront the prieſts, and to uſe the ſervice book 
ol king EDwanp without authority. In order therefore to make 
dome diſcovery of her intentions, the queen upon this gave order 
by proclamation, that the epiſtles and goſpels, the lord's prayer, 
tte creed, the ten commandments, and the litany, might be uſed 
in Engliſh. By another proclamation, ſhe forbid all innovations, 


ow 4 


W parliament. Her majeſty had at this time given the great ſeal to 


din Nici. Bacon, as lord keeper only, but with the full power 
ol chancellor; and the new writs to ſummon a parliament were 


Weſtminſter for queen Many, great preparations were made for 


f culty to be got over. There were but three of the reformed bi- 


bad been deprived, not being reverſed, their character might he 


ended to bring religion back to the ſtate in which Epwazp left 
t, refuſed to crown her. At laſt the court prevailed on Oel k- 
= THoR?, biſhop of Carliſle, to perform the ceremony, according 
do ancient cuſtom directed by the Roman pontifical. Several of 


death of Max Y; and moſt of thoſe who were now alive had o 
Wy they were at length aſhamed of turning any more. Great con- 


Proper men for filling the fix ſees which were vacant by death, 
and the reſt that might be vacant if the biſhops ſhould continue 
tractable, This was a matter of che firſt importa 

BETH s government, as things were circumſte 
Vol. II. 5 M 


and preaching without a licence under the great ſeal; requiring 
all her ſubjects to uſe no other forms of worſhip than thoſe ſhe 
hhad in her chapel, till it ſhould be otherwiſe appointed by the 


iſſued out by him. The funeral rites having been performed at 
the coronation of her preſent majeſty. But here was a great dif- 


W ſhops living at this time, BaxLow, Scory, and CovERDALE ; the 
former had reſigned, and the proceſs, by which the two others 


queſtioned : and yet all the other biſhops, apprehending {he in- 


= the biſhops had died juſt before, in a ſhort time after the 
plicd ſo often with the changes in the three preceding reigns, that 
ſultations were therefore held in the | cabinet cduneil, to Procume 
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Dx. Parker, who had been chaplain to the queen's mother. bs 
had the care- of the firſt inſtruction of the queen herſelf 
thought of by the lord keeper, for the fee of Canterbury and 
he was much approved of by her majeſty, and Six WII. Cy, 
now made one of the ſecretaries of ſtate. But PaRK ER was 1 
modeſt diffident man, much difabled by ſickneſs, and a loyer ot 
privacy, and therefore declined a public ſtation. He aſſured th 
lord keeper, that a prebend of twenty nobles a year would be 
much more acceptable to him than an employment of two hun. 
dred pounds. In ſhort he was forced, literally ſpeaking, ing, 
the ſee of Canterbury; and it was not till the Auguſt after, that 
he would ſubmit to the ſollicitations of his friends, or the queen 
command. 


Was 


On the twenty fifth of January fifteen hundred and fifty nine, 
the parliament was opened with a long ſpeech by the lord keeper; 
in which he laid before them the diſtracted ſtate of the nation, 
as well in matters of religion, as in the other miſeries which the 
late adminiſtration had brought upon them. As to religion, 
which the queen, he ſaid, defired their immediate application to, 
it would be very proper they ſhould examine it without heat, 
partiality, or reproach ; avoiding the extremes of idolatry and 
ſuperſtition on the one hand, and indifference, inattention, and | 
irreligion on the other. He exhorted them by the conſideration 
of their duty to Gop and the queen, of their love to their coun- 
try and themſelves, to eſtabliſh that, which ſhould be thought 
moſt ſerviceable, upon a cool examination, to promote the hon- 
our of Gop, the ſettlement of his church, and the repoſe and 
harmony of the kingdom. When he came to the ſtate of the 
nation, he aggravated the loſs of Calais, with many ſevere r- 
flexions on the former miniſtry, and ſpoke of it as a thing which 
they could not hope to recover. - He made an high panegyrick 
on the reigning queen; aſſuring the two houſes, that there was 
nothing ſhe would endeavour after more effectually, than ad- 
vancing their proſperity, and preſerving the affections of all her 
people. In the concluſion, he laid before them the expences 
which the government muſt be ſubject to, and the queen's neceſ- 
ſities: but he had her orders to deſire no other ſupply, than what 
they ſhould offer voluntarily themſelves. The court had take 
ſuch meaſures about elections to this parliament as ſeldom fail df 
ſucceſs: the magiſtrates were changed almoſt every where; and 
the people, who were diſguſted with the late cruelties, were en- 
couraged to exert themſelves in favour of ſuch repreſentative) 
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as were known to be well affected to the reformed religion. The 
majority of the houſe therefore was evidently on the fide of the 
court; and in order to give ſome little ſtrength to the proteſtant 
rs, the queen had juſt reſtored the marquis of NozTHAMPTON 
to his honours, of which he was deprived in the late reign, 
created the eldeſt {on of the late duke of Soux RSE earl of Hert- 
ford, and the ſecond ſon of the duke of Noxrors viſcount Bin- 
don; and advanced her couſin Caxzw, and Ox. Sr. Joux, to 


the dignity of | barons, 3 | 


The firſt bill which was brought into the houſe of lords, in 
order to try how they ſtood affected to the reformation, was a 
bill to reſtore the farſt fruits, and tenths, and impropriations, to 
the crown; and it had all the ſucceſs that the queen could wiſh, 
For it paſſed in four days, and was proteſted againſt only by the 
archbiſhop of Voxkx, and eight other biſhops, without their 
being joined by any of the temporal lords : tho the temporal 
lords, except the new ones juſt created, were the very ſame 
which had paſſed the a&, for returning theſe emoluments to the 
church, but about two years before. The houſe of commons 
paſſed it without the leaſt heſitation : and conſidering the many 


volved them in, they ſent an addreſs to her majeſty, in which 
having aſſured her of the affections of the whole nation, they 
beſought her to chooſe ſuch an huſband as might not only make 
bring ſuch iſſue as ſhould reign after her death, which they pray - 
dd might be very late. To this her majeſty anſwered; that ſhe 
= looked on this addreſs, as an expreſſion of their affection and 
rveſpect, ſince they had neither confined her to time or place: 
but as ſhe had declined ſome honourable propoſitions of mar- 
triage in her brother's time, and had not been induced to accept 
any when ſhe was under fears of death thro the diſpleaſure of 
= her fiſter, ſo ſhe had no diſſatisfaction with her preſent ſtate. 
= She aſſured them however if ever ſhe married, ſhe would make 
ſuch a choice as ſhould be to the ſatisfaction of her people. They 


ſhe ſhould be well contented, that the marble ſhould tell poſ- 
terity, © here lies a queen that reigned ſo long, and lived, and 
died a virgin,” But as they did not take the queen at her 
word, the two houſes had a conference in a few days after, to 
conſider what ſhould be the au thority of the perſon whom the 
queen ſhould marry. Her majeſty being informed of this, ſent 


miſeries which the unhappy marriage of the late queen had in- 


herſelf and her people happy, but by the bleſſing of Gop might 


would not want a ſucceſſor when ſhe died, and for her own part 


a meſſage 
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a me to defire, that they would apply themſelves to 9. 
NS ek were more preſſing. The lords had it "ho 
ſideration, whether, as the late queen had procured a repey] af 
her mother's divorce, and of the acts which declared the Queen 
herſelf to be illegitimate, the ſame method ſhould not now be 
taken, as ELIZABETH was exactly in the ſame predicament, But 
the lord keeper ſuggeſting, that the crown purged all defeqʒ 
that the looking back upon thoſe tranſactions would bring a . 
proach at leaſt upon her father, whoſe honour ſhe ought to be 
tender of tho her ſiſter was not, and in the end perhaps might 
rather prejudice than advance her title, adviſed an act in general 
words only aſſerting the lawfulneſs of her deſcent, and her 
undoubted right to the crown. This advice was complied with; 
and an act for recognizing the queen's title to the crown, and 
another for reſtoring her in blood to her mother, paſſed both 
houſes without delay. 1 Ray 


* 


The buſineſs of religion, which was the next thing attended 
to, was, for very obvious reaſons, began in the houſe of com- 
mons: where by ſeveral acts which paſſed in this ſeſſion, the 
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ik public worſhip was to be performed in the vulgar tongue; the 

" queen was reſtored to her right of ſupremacy over the eccleſaſti- | 

|' cal ſtate, and all foreign power repugnant to it was aboliſhed; Ky 
|, the acts made in the reign of EpwaxD relating to religion were WM 6 
bi all confirmed and renewed; the queen was reſtored to her right WR 
| of nominating to biſhopricks, by the old " of conge deli, I P 
| OR and empowered to put the exerciſe of her ſupremacy into what d 
4 hands ſhe pleaſed ; the uniformity of the public worſhip ws Wl _ 
3 eſtabliſhed upon the plan of king Epwarp's ſervice book, - 
| vicwed, and altered by the learned divines who had been nom. O 
| nated by the queen and her cabinet council, already mentioned; WE 
* the queen was empowered to reſerve ſome lands belonging to bi- WR 
3 ſhopricks as they became void, and to give in exchange im- 

i priated tithes according to the value; the religious houſes, found- . 

1 ed by queen Maxy, were ſuppreſſed, and reunited to the-cromn; WE 
| the deprivation of the popiſh biſhops in the reign of ER] . «© 
18 was declared valid in law, and all the leaſes made by their uc Adi 
 <ceffors to be legal: thus in ſhort, in this one ſeſſion of parta- . ar 
| ment, religion was brought back again to the tate it was in at Wh d. 
4 the death of EDwaRD. In the act relating to the fapremacy, 1 Wl 
3 was declared, that the authority of viſiting, correcting, and fe lo 


— — 
— — 


forming all things in the church, was to be for ever annexed ba 
the crown; which the queen, and her ſucceſſors, might bi he: 
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letters patents depute to any perſons to exerciſe in her name. 


This power gave riſe to what was afterwards called the © High 


“ Commiſſion court, who had the ſame juriſdiction which had 


been committed fingly to CromweLL with the title of lord 


vice-gerent in all affairs eccleſiaſtical; and how much this 
wer was abuſed in this, and the two ſucceeding reigns, will 
per in the ſequel of this work. The queen having a ſcru- 
le about the title of ſupreme head, it was changed to that 


of ſupreme governour; and to this title, all biſhops, and 
= .crons in public employments, civil or eccleſiaſtical, were 
W obliged to ſwear, under the penalty of forfeiting their office in 


church or ſtate, and of being incapable to hold any other em- 
ployment during their lives : to this a clauſe was added, making 
all attempts in writing, printing, teaching, and preaching, to 
defend the authority of any foreign power over theſe realms, for 
the firſt offence to be the forfeiture of goods and eccleſiaſtical 
preferments, Or impriſonment for a year if there were no goods 
worth twenty pounds; for the ſecond offence, to incur the pe- 
nalties of a premunire; and the third offence to be high. treaſon. 
In the clauſe relating to the queen's power, of aſſigning her 


Y juriſdiction over the church to any perſons whom ſhe pleaſed, 
there was a proviſo, that ſuch perſons ſhould judge nothing to be 
bereſy, but what had been already ſo determined by the autho- 
W rity of ſcripture, by the four firſt general. councils, or by any 


other general council, in which ſuch doctrines were declared to 


be hereſies by the plain and expreſs words of ſcripture : all other 
points, not ſo decided, - were to be judged by the parliament, 


W vith the aſſent of the clergy in convocation. Some of the pre- 
W lates ſpoke againſt this bill in all its parts; but it was carried by 


a great majority, and diſſented to only by two temporal lords, 
the archbiſhop of Yoxx who was the chief ſpeaker, and eight 


bother biſhops. The parliament having paſſed the ſeveral acts above 


mentioned, and given two ſubſidies to the queen, were diſſolved on 
the tenth of May. We muſt turn now to the convocation. 


The queen had ſent out her writs as uſual, and the convoca- 
tion meeting the day after the parliament, Bonner, as commiſ- 


fary to the dean and chapter of Canterbury, who had the juriſdiction | 
I during the vacancy of the ſee, ordered a maſs of the holy ghoſt, 


and then opened the meeting with a ſhort diſcourſe. The arch- 
deacon of Canterbury, who had been complained of to the 
council and received a reprimand for his ſedition, was choſen pro- 
locutor. But left the convocation ſhould ſet out any thing in 


Vol. II. 85 ; 5 N oppoſition 
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þ . oppoſition to what the W e oo chen intending hy do, her 
majeſty ſent, and required them, under the pains of a preqy, 


| ' nire, to make no canons. But as the act of the clergy', fah- 
li miſſion to Henry and bis ſucceſſors had been repealed in the 
| | firſt year of the reign of Mary, fo the convocation might have 


acted by their own authority, without any licence from the queen 
or incurring the premunire with which ſhe threatened tem 
But either thro fear or deſpair of doing their cauſe any good, the 


— 
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| biſhops fate inactive; and the lower houſe contented themſelye, 
ff with a declaration of their judgment on the corporal preſence in 3 
I the ſacrament, of the propitiatory ſacrifice in the maſs for the | 
[| dead and living, and of the excluſion of the laity from all power 8 
[| in the church whatever. After theſe few articles had been ſent CE 
| | to the univerſities, and, except the laſt, ſubſcribed there by a Lit 


great majority, they were recommended to the upper houſe, and | : FP 


— 
— — — 
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il preſented by Boxnzz to the lord keeper. This was the whole ab 
|, buſineſs tranſacted in this firſt convocation of queen Er1zazzrxy, WA pr 
| | who prorogued them from time to time till they were diffolved, WE {: 
| i © The queen and her miniſters, it ſeems, had now determined tn en 
if have a public diſputation before both houſes of parliament, by the 
| nine eccleſiaſticks on each ſide; concerning thoſe points which WA th: 
& were moſt likely to be objected to, when the bill of uniformity en 

; ſhould be brought into the houſe of commons. Hears, the the 
l | archbiſhop of Yorx, was ſtill retained in the council; and when : of 
lf this conference was propoſed to him, after ſome communication ten 
\ 7 with his brethren, he accepted it, tho not without ſome rele- ane 
ih tance. The points to be diſputed were theſe three; whether it H 
= is not againſt the word of Gop and the cuſtom of the ancient {Moth 
church, to uſe a tongue unknown to the people in common had 


prayer and the ſacraments; whether every church hath not au- 
thority to appoint, to change, and to take away ceremonies, and 
eccleſiaſtical rites, ſo the ſame were done to edification ; whe- 
ther it could be proved by the word of Gop that there was a 
propitiatory ſacrifice in the maſs for the dead and living. T he 
terms of the diſpute, as they were ſettled in council, and ac- 
cepted by the parties, were, that the biſhops and their friends, 
as being actually in office, ſhould open the debate, which ſhould 
be all in writing, by reading their papers on the firft queſtion, 
and then the proteſtant divines ſhould read theirs : theſe pape 
were then to be mutually exchanged that they might be recpro- 
cally anſwered; and thus it was to be conducted till the three 
queſtions had been diſcuſſed. The preliminaries being thus ad- 
Juſted, in order to avoid wrangling, reproach, and noiſe, 116 
2 
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| | Weſtminſter abbey. 


audience, the lord keeper took the chair as moderator; to pre- 
(crve order and decorum, and that the diſpute might be carried 
on according to the terms agreed on. But Warts, the biſhop 
of Wincheſter, inſtead of reading their paper on the firſt queſ- 


W tion, pretended it was not ready, and that they had miſtaken the 


Atirections that the diſpute was to be managed in written argu- 
ments. The ſecret of this was, the biſhops in their private 
meetings had agreed to read their paper but not to give a copy of 
it: they thought it not decent to refuſe a public account of their 
doctrine, but they would not enter into diſputes with hereticks 


premacy for the queen to appoint ſuch a conference; of which 


ended. The lord keeper reprimanding them for departing from 
WE the preliminaries, they ſaid that Dx. Col R, dean of St. Paul's, 
WT ſhould deliver their ſenſe upon the firſt queſtion, tho it was not 
enough digeſted to be put in writing. This being aſſented to, 


of body, and much ſcorn and reproach on the reformers ; pre- 
2 tending to ſpeak off hand, but reading moſt of his arguments 
and authority out of a paper. When he had finiſhed his f. peech, 
Horx the late dean of Durham, who was appointed 

W other fide, red gravely and in a modeſt manner the paper which 
had been prepared on the firſt queſtion ; which he afterwards gave 


oo the biſhops when they ſhould bring him theirs. Thus ended 
eſtant fide, declaring the victory in their favour. The bithops, 


eeligion was to the people, were reſolved to proceed no further. 
On the ſecond day therefore, when they were required to deliver 
Leir ſenſe on the next queſtion, they inſiſted that their anſwer, 
BY the paper red by HokNR the day before, ſhould be firſt heard: 
ut the lord keeper told them, that this was contrary to the order 
reed on; that no anſwer was to be red on either fide till they 
N ad gone thro the queſtions; and then both ſides were to pro- 
eed in their reply. They faid, that what Cort had delivered 
be former day was extempore, and not a thing concerted amongſt 
1 5 them 


had diſgraced the public diſputes in the late reign, the firſt meet- 
1 | ing was appointed by the queen's order, on the laſt of March, in 


The day being come, and the place accommodated for the 


about it. Beſides, they looked upon it as the higheſt act of ſu- 


WT {he and her council would pretend to be the judges when it was 


the dean diſcharged his commiſſion amidſt vehement contortions 


y the 


3 to the lord keeper, ſigned with all their hands, to be delivered 
che diſpute on the firſt day; the ſhouts of applauſe on the pro- 


perceiving from hence how much more acceptable the reſormed 
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The biſhops of WINCHESTER and LIxcoLx in particular, aſert. 
vines; that it was too great an encouragement to hereticks to 


incurred the ſentence of excommunication ; not without ſome 


council. This put an end to the aſſembly; and the two biſhops 


the whole book of common prayer under a review; in order 


416 THE ECCLESIASTICAL Book XIII 
them as the ſentiments of the party: but this appearing TE 
diſingenuous, and contrary to what they had themſelye, 1 
clared, the audience required them to go on to the ſecond quel. 
tion, according to the order of the diſpute, The biſhop, "6 
inſiſted, that the other ſide ſhould read their paper firſt, appre- 
hending it was an advantage to the fide which was hear 1,1. . 
but the lord keeper adhering to the terms of the agreement, that 
they as biſhops actually in office ſhould deliver their opinions n 
each article firſt, their lordſhips refuſed to proceed any further 


ed, that the doctrine of the catholic church was already eſta 
bliſhed, and ought not to be diſputed except in a ſynod of gi. 


hear them diſcourſe thus againſt the faith before an unlearned 
multitude; and that the queen, in directing this diſpute, had 


threatnings that they would execute it upon her majeſty and her 


were committed for their inſolence to the Tower. The whole 
world ſaw that this diſputation was managed in a very different 
manner from that in queen Maxr's time; and the audience were 
generally much confirmed in their belief of the reformed reli- 


gion, when they ſaw the papiſts thus quit the field, where there 
was neither noiſe, partiality, nor diſorder. The reformers them- 
ſelves took great advantage from the iflue of this debate; and 
affirmed that their adverſaries, knowing the truth was not on 
their fide, were afraid to put their cauſe to the hazard of a de- 


feat. The papiſts, on the other hand, ſaid in their own juſtifi- 
cation, that the lord keeper was their profeſſed enemy, that the 
laity would take upon them to judge of this diſpute who they 
ſaw were predetermined, and that it was appointed only to {ct of 
the intended changes with the pomp. of a triumph. 


In giving the reader an account of the bills paſſed in parla- 


ment, it has been ſaid that the uniformity of the public worlhup 
was eſtabliſhed upon the plan of king EpwaRD's ſervice book, 
ſomewhat altered. It may be proper now to be more. particular 
in this article. A committee of divines were ordered to bring 


to ſee if any alterations were neceſſary to be made ; to ſtrike 


out all offenſive paſſages againſt the pope ; and particularly ! 


contrive the communion ſervice in ſuch a manner, as not to & | 


clude by any expreſs definition the belief of the corporal prc- 


ſence 
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Cenr. XVI. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. ary 
ſence, which the greateſt part of the nation till retained ; but 
to leave it as a ſpeculative point undetermined, in which every 
one was left to the fr cedom of his own opinion. Upon this, the 
rubrick, which explained the reaſon for kneeling at the ſacra- 
ment, © that thereby no adoration is intended to any corporal 
cc preſence of CHRIS T's natural fleſh and blood, becauſe that is 
« only in heaven, was left out in the new liturgy : and the 
words at the delivery of the elements, which, in the firſt and 
ſecond book of king Epwazp, were different, were now joined 
together, and made the form which is now in uſe. A paſſage 
in the litany, © againſt the tyranny of the biſhop of Rome, and 
his deteſtable enormities, was expunged ; and ſome of the col- 
le&s were a little altered. When this review was laid before the 
parliament, the committee had left it at the people's liberty to 
receive the ſacrament kneeling, or ſtanding ; but the parliament 
reſtrained it to the former poſture, and without any other amend- 
ment, paſſed the act for eſtabliſhing the uniformity of public 
worſhip, according to the book of common prayer thus review- 
1 ed. Tho all the reformers were of one faith, yet they were far 
W from agreeing about diſcipline : the exiles had ſplit into contend- 
W ing parties upon that head; and while ſome were for ſetting up 
the ſervice and diſcipline of the Engliſh at Geneva, others were 
for the ſervice book of king Epwak D, and for withdrawing no 
further from the church of Rome, than was neceſſary to recover 
the purity of the faith, and the independency of the church. Rites 
and ceremonies, in their opinion, were indifferent, and thoſe of the 


and pompous, and the people had been long accuſtomed to them. 
Theſe were the ſentiments of the queen herſelf, who was afraid of re- 
forming too far: ſhe was deſirous to retain images, crucifixes, 


piſh habits: and in the act of uniformity, there is a clauſe empow- 
ering her to ordain and publiſh ſuch further ceremonies and rites as 
may be for the advancement of Gop's glory, the edifying of his 
church, and the reyerence of, CHxLS T's holy myſteries and ſacra- 
ments. Had it not been for this reſerve of power, to make what 
alterations her majeſty thought fit, ſhe told DR. Parke, ſhe 


who now began to be called Puritans; from their attempting 


that which Was yet eſtabliſhed. 


church of Rome preferable to others, becauſe they were venerable 


and croſſes, inſtrumental and vocal muſick, with many of the po- 


would not have paſſed the act. This act however and the rigour 
with which it was executed, occaſioned the ſeparation of thoſe 


ata purer form of diſcipline and worſhip, as they imagined, than 


Yo hn hoe 
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' Juſtice, promiſed to order an 
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After the parliament was diſſolved, the biſhops and leag;, 

clergy were ordered to attend the queen: her majeſty put then 
in mind of the act of ſupremacy paſſed in parliament, recom- 
mended uniformity to them in church affairs, and exhorted them 
to relinquiſh the ſuperſtition of the Roman communion, The 
archbiſhop of Yorx replied in the name of the reſt, that the 
engagements of the late queen to the apoſtolic ſee were bindin 

to her ſucceſſors, as well as herſelf ; and that unleſs theſe engige⸗ 
ments were made good, and all hereſy exterminated, the king- 
dom muſt lie under perpetual ignominy and cenſure. The queen 
told him, that ſhe had called her parliament and clergy together, 


to make a covenant with Gop, and not with the biſhop of 
Rows ; that her fiſter had no power to bind her ſucceſſors to an 


uſurped authority ; that her crown being wholly independent, 
ſhe would own no ſovereign but Jzsus CHRIST; that the popes 


uſurpation over princes was intolerable ; and that ſhe ſhould look 


upon all her ſubjects both ſpiritual and temporal, as enemies to 


Gop, and the crown, who ſhould from henceforth abet his pre- 


tenſions in this kingdom. Soon after this, the oath of ſupre- 


macy was tendered to them: and imagining, that if they ſtuck * 
cloſe to one another, the queen would be obliged to diſpenſe with 
them, and not turn out all the biſhops in England at one ſtroke, 


they all refuſed to take the oath, except Rirmin biſhop of 
Landaff. But in this they were miſtaken. The court had ſome 
hopes of TunsTar. biſhop of Durham, who was a learned, in- 
offenſive, and good natured man; and being much diſguſted at 
the cruelties exerciſed in the late reign, had retired wholly to his 


_ dioceſe, in which not one perſon was burnt, or hardly uſed, on 


account of hereſy. The court gave him till September before 


they offered the oath to him : but as he was then very old, he 
choſe to go out with the reſt, more for the decency of the thing 
in all appearance, than for any ſcruple he could have about the 
ſupremacy for which he had formerly wrote ſo much. They 


were all put in priſon for a little while upon their refuſal; but 
except BonNER, and the biſhops of WINCHESTER, and LIxcolx, 
they were all ſet at liberty. Many complaints were brought 


againſt theſe for having exceeded the law in the proſecution of 


thoſe who were preſented for hereſy; and it was much deſired by 


the bulk of the nation, that they ſhould be made examples of | 
to appeaſe the reſentments of the people. The queen received 


theſe complaints; and, that ſhe might not be thought to deny 
enquiry to be made into the par- 
ticulars, 
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Caxr. XVI. | HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 419 
ticulars, in a Viſitation which ſhe intended to. ſend over the 
Kingdom, and to proceed againſt them according to the informa- 
tion that ſhould be given. Her majeſty was naturally of a mer- 
cifal diſpoſition, and her divines had learned in the goſpel not to 


for the honour of the reformed religion, to give this demonſtra- 
tion of the conformity of their doctrine to our Saviour's precept 
and example, and of the different ſpirit of the two profeſſions. 
The archbiſhop of York, who was a man of a generous temper, 
and had burned none for hereſy, was permitted to live ſecurely 
at a houſe of his own in Surry, where the queen went ſometimes 
to viſit him. TuNsTar, and THIRLBV, lived at Lambeth with PaR- 
KER when he was made archbiſhop, with as much eaſe and free- 


WorcesTER, CHESTER, and ST. Asapn, choſe to go abroad; 
but all the others remained in England, where they lived in peace, 
and were treated with the reſpe& which they deſerved. A few gen- 
temen, and all the nuns went out of England, but moſt of the 
W monks returned to a ſecular courſe of life. 


The next public meaſure relating to the church was a general 


ficence, which ſhe thought might excite devotion, but alſo as a 
and it was not without a ſort of proteſtation from the reformed 
1 to have the images removed by one of theſe injunctions ; but ſhe 


W candles, out of her own chapel. The gentlemen, and choiriſters, 
appeared there in their ſurplices, and the prieſts in their copes ; 


| ſervice was ſung, not only with organs, but with the artificial 
mufick of cornets, ſackbuts, and pfaltery, on the ſolemn feſti- 
aal. In ſhort, the ſervice performed in the chapel royal, and 
Py; except that it was performed in the Engliſh tongue. 
vere allured into conformity, and came regularly to church for 
ume or ten years; till the pope, having loſt all hopes of an ac- 

a Es commodation, 


ſeek revenge, nor return evil for evil: it was therefore thought 


dom as tho the palace had been their own. The biſhops of 


1 | viſitation over. the kingdom, for which the queen had ordered 
W injunctions to be prepared. But there was a great difficulty about 
that relating to images. The queen herſelf, as J ſaid before, 

= was not only inclined to them, as a matter of pomp and magni- 

mens of conciliating ſuperſtitious people to the new religion: 
divines, in which they all concurred, that her majeſty conſented 
would not part with her altar, nor her crucifix, nor with lighted 


che altar was furniſhed with rich plate, with gilt candleſticks, 
= lighted candles, and a maſſy erucifix of filver in the middle. The 


in ſome cathedrals; was ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed from the | 
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commodation, forbad them, by excommunicating the queen 
and laying the kingdom under an interdict. The import of the 
injunctions was generally the ſame with thoſe of EDwa RD; 1 
ſhall therefore only take notice of thoſe which were now added 
| To prevent the ſcandals which had been given by ſome indecent 
marriages of the clergy, it was ordered that no prieſt or deacon 
ſhonld marry without allowance from the biſhop of the dioceſe 
and two juſtices of the peace, as well as without the conſent 
of the parents, or friends of the woman. The clergy, by ang. 
ther injunction, were directed to uſe habits according to their de. 
grees in the univerſities ; the queen declaring, that this wa in- 
Joined not for any holineſs in the habits, but for the fake of 
order and decency. The people were all to reſort to their own 
pariſh churches, except on extraordinary occaſions, and ſome 
were appointed to give notice of ſuch as did not comply. Inn- 
keepers were to {ell nothing in time of divine ſervice. No mages 
or monuments of - ſuperſtition were to be retained in houſe, 
No clergyman was to preach without a licence from his ordi- 
nary. A ſtrict enquiry was to be made, why any had been im- 
|: | priſoned, famiſhed, or put to death, on account of religion in 
1 the late reign; and all the regiſters were to be ſearched about it. 
115 =, All ſlanderous words were to be abſtained from, under ſevere 
[M8 pPegnalties. No books were to be printed without licence. The 
its aaueen explained the oath of ſupremacy ; declaring {he did not 
1 : pretend to any authority for the miniſtring divine ſervice in tie 
[i church, and that all ſhe challenged was that which had at all 
| times belonged to the imperial crown of England, that ſhe hal Wl 
5 the ſovereignty and rule over all manner of perſons under Gov, Wi 
„ ec xcluſive of all foreign power whatſoever: and if thoſe who had 
= any ſcruples about the oath before, would take it in that ſenſe, 
1 ſhe was well pleaſed to accept it, and would acquit them of al 
| the penalties of the act. The next injunction was to order, that, 
= for preventing riots, no altar was to be taken down but by the | 
1 Conſent of the curate and churchwardens, that communion tables 
ſhould be made for every church, and on ſacrament days ſhould 
be ſet in ſome convenient place in the chancel, and at other 
times ſhould be placed where the altar uſed to ſtand. The a- 
cramental bread was required to be round and plain without ay 
figure on it, but ſomewhat broader and thicker than the cakes 
made for the maſs. The bidding prayer was the ſame that had 
been preſcribed in king EDWARD's time, except that an exprel 
fon, which imported a prayer for the dead, was altered. The 


injunctions were to be red in the churches once every quarter; 
_ | his 
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and the penalty for diſobeying them was ſuſpenſion, deprivation, 
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ſequeſtration, excommuncation, and ſuch other corrections as 


the viſitors ſhould appoint. 


The common prayer book by the act of parliament was to 
take place at Midſummer, and about that time the queen ſigned 


1 commiſſion to the viſitors, who were moſt of them laymen, 


empowering any two of them to examine the true ſtate of all 


the churches, to ſuſpend or deprive unworthy clergymen putting 


others in their places, to proceed againſt ſuch as were obſtinate 
by impriſonment, church cenſure, or any other legal way. They 


were to reſerve penſions for ſuch as would not continue in their 
benefices but quitted them by reſignation ; to examine into the 
condition of all that were impriſoned on account of religion, and 
to diſcharge them ; reſtoring all thoſe to their benefices who had 


been unlawfully turned out in the late reign. In ſhort their 
juriſdiction takes in the whole compaſs of eccleſiaſtical juriſdic- 
tion, and reaches to every part of the epiſcopal function, except 
ordination, conſecrating of churches, and officiating in divine 


ſervice. The prudence of reſerving penſions for ſuch as quitted 
their benefices was much applauded ; as well for preſerving them 


above want which might tempt them to do miſchief, as for keep- 


ing them under ſome reſtraints, by granting them only durin 


their good behaviour. But it was thought a great ſtretch of the 


queen's ſupremacy to give authority to lay viſitors to proceed by 
eccleſiaſtical cenſures; and it was no otherwiſe excuſed than b 


another abuſe, that it was no more than what was done by the 


lay chancellors in ſpiritual courts. The viſitors having made 


their report to the queen of the obedience given to the laws and 
her majeſty's own injunctions, out of the nine thouſand four 
hundred benefices then in England, not above two hundred were 
reſigned on account of religion. The greateſt part of the clergy, 
tho they retained their affections to the old religion, yet thought 
it moſt adviſeable to comply with the reformation, that they 
might keep the proteſtants out of the churches, and be in a 


condition themſelves to ſupport their abdicated friends : fo that 


if the queen had died before all that generation was dead, and 


before a new ſet of men better educated and principled were 
grown up in their room, they would have probably turned 
about again, under a prince of the old religion, as nimbly as they 
had done before in the reign of Maxy, But yet ſmall as the 
number was of thoſe who quitted, it was impoſſible to find pro- 
teſtants of tolerable learning and capacity to ſupply the vacancies; 

Vol. II. 4 becauſ 


422 THE ECCLESIASTICAL Boox x11; 
becauſe many of the ſtricter fort, who had been exiles fo fe- 
ligion, could not comply with the terms of conformity, and ile 


queen's injunctions. 


All the ſees, excepting Landaff, being vacant now by dest, 
or deprivation, it was neceſſary to find out the proper perſons to 
ſupply them. But beſides the difficulty there was in this from 


the ſcruples which many of the moſt eminent exiles retained, 


particularly againſt the habits, the queen was in no hurry, Th, 
Ds. PaRE RR therefore, after repeated denials, was elected to the 
ſee of Canterbury in Auguſt, and ſeveral more divines to other 
ſees about that time, yet there was no conſecration till the mig. 


dle of December following. A royal viſitation, during which 


the epiſcopal power in the dioceſan was ſuſpended, might pro- 
perly enough fill the chaſm, and the queen might like to exert 
her prerogative in ſpirituals when it was leaſt encumbered, But 
the chief reaſon for this delay, I apprehend, is to be looked for 


ſomewhere elſe. The reader has been told of an act of the if 


parliament, by which her majeſty was empowered to take into 
her poſſeſſion any caſtles, honours, lands, and tenements, of a 
vacant biſhoprick which ſhe pleaſed, giving the value in impro- 
priate parſonages, tithes, and tenths, in exchange for the fame. 
The church lands were to be certified into the exchequer upon 


the old rents, without any conſideration of fines, or other caſual 


profits; and the compenſation was to be made out of poor 
eſtates rated generally at the utmoſt value. As the queen had 
acquired this power by act of parliament, ſhe had too much of 


her father in her not to exerciſe it. The ſees therefore being 


vacated by the popiſh biſhops, this was her time to order a furvey 
of all the caſtles, lands, and manors of the biſhopricks ; and ſhe 
did not miſs it. She contented herſelf with nominating ſome 
divines whom ſhe intended to promote, but ſhe kept back ther 
conſecration ; whilſt ſhe iſſued a commiſſion to ſurvey the na- 
cant biſhopricks, and ſend their returns into the exchequer ; and 
another commiſſion to the lord treaſurer, and three others, to 
examine the certificates of all biſhops lands thus returned, and 
to give their opinion of what were proper to be annexed to the 
crown, and what proportion in tenths and impropriations ſhould 
be given in exchange. The commiſſioners were not idle in obey- 
ing the queen's command; and the archbiſhop elect, .and ſome 
of his brethren, foreſeeing how lamentably the church would be 
impoveriſhed, endeavoured to prevail with the queen to drop thc 
project; that the new ſees erected by king HR NR Y might be col 


g tinued; 
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tinued 3 and that the biſhops promoted to them might have the 
common privilege of diſpoſing of the prebends. But Cox, who 
had been preceptor to king Epwankp, and was afterwards biſhop 
of Ely, went further than all the reſt, He put a paper into her 
hands, reminding her of her education in the beſt religious prin- 
ciples, and of the motives of conſcience, of the fear of Gop, and 
of another world, which ſhe had faid the always acted upon. 


Hence he defires her to put a ſtop to this unequal exchange of 


the temporalities of the biſhops, which would be a noble in- 
ſtance of goodnels in her; and ſuggeſts many unanſwerable rea- 
ſons for making this requeſt to her. But the queen was not to 
be moved; ſhe was reſolved to take the benefit of the act, and 
to enrich herſelf, for ſome time at leaſt, at the expence of the 
church and clergy. FFF 9 


fl be ſeveral exchanges having been made which the court in- 
E tcnded, the fees were now to be filled up. A warrant was 


3 therefore iſſued under the great ſeal, directed to the biſhop of 


Y Laxpapr, to SCoRY, BaRLOw, and CoveRDALE, who had been 
W biſhops in the reign of Ewan, and to ſome ſuffragans, to con- 
W ſccrate archbiſhop PARKER; which was accordingly performed in 
W the chapel at Lambeth, according to the form of ordination in 
W king Epwanp's ſervice book omitting only the ceremony of the 
W paſtoral ſtaff, The new biſhops were all ſoon after conſecrated 


W by his grace, and BazLow was promoted to the ſee of Chicheſ- 


deer, and Scoxy to that of Hereford : but CovRNDALR was very 


l old, and had, beſides, his ſcruples about the act of uniformity, 


bo was never reſtored to any biſhoprick. The public worſhip 


being now reformed, the queen's injunctions ſent over England, 


3 and the ſees ſupplied with biſhops, it was neceſſary to ſet out 


the doctrine of the church for avoiding diverſities of opinion; as 


it had been done in the time of EDwAnD. Indeed they were ſet 
cout then by virtue of his ſupremacy, under the great ſeal, and 


the queen might have done ſo now: but it was afterwards ob- 


jedded as a crime againſt CxAxMER, that they were thus enjoined, 
W \vithout being firſt diſcuſſed, and approved in convocation. The 
= biſhops therefore waited for ſuch an opportunity; and for the 
breſent agreed on a ſhort profeſſion of their doctrine, which 


all incumbents were obliged to read publicly at the entrance on 


2 their cures. There was no diſpute among the reformers upon 
this point; and if the habits and ceremonies had been left in- 
different, the ſeeds of diviſion had been prevented. But as the. 
cate ſtood, it was next to a miracle, that the reformation had not 


been 
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puritans had not complied for the preſent, in hopes of the . 


they could get from both the univerſities, to fill the 


was made to regain her. Pavr the fourth being dead, the new 
pope, who aſſumed the name of Pius the fourth, conſidering 
that violent meaſures had more than once proved unſucceſsu], 


been loſt back into the hands of the papiſts: and if ſome of the 


moval of theſe grievances. when things were better ſettleq 1 
muſt have been ſo. For it was impoſſible, with all the afliftance 


) ; Vacant 
pariſhes with men of tolerable learning, character, or abilities 


Many churches were quite unfurniſhed ; and not a few ne. 
chanicks, altogether as unlearned as the worſt of thoſe who had 
been ejected, were preferred to dignities and livings, c who ws. 

ce diſregarded by the people and did the reformation more hm i 
« than good: whilſt others of the firſt rank, for learning, n 


piety, and uſefulneſs in their functions, being puritans, were lad p 


aſide. The biſhops ſaw this plain enough, and archbiſhop p,z. Wl p 
KER in a mandate to the biſhop of LonDoN and the ſuffaW WW * 
of his province, not to ordain any more perſons thus unquali- WW 8 d 
fied, owns the fa& which I have mentioned, in thoſe very words ; b 
but the terms of conformity were not relaxed. 3 


The late archbiſhop HEATH, and four other popiſh biſhops, | 
ſent an addreſs to the queen ſometime after their deprivation, 
exhorting her to return to their communion ; which the queen 
anſwered very properly. But this was not the only attempt that 


wrote a cajolling letter to the queen, in which he refers her to | 


the inſtructions he had given his nuncio; which, it was report- Wi 
ed, were to confirm the Engliſh liturgy, to grant the commu- Wi 
nion in both kinds, and to reverſe the ſentence againſt her n- 
ther's marriage, on condition ſhe would return to the obediene WE 
due to the holy ſee. But ELIZABETH was not to be won vi Wi 
either threats or entreaties to part with her ſupremacy ; of which Wi 
ſhe was as fond as the king her father: the nuncio therefore was Wl 
not allowed to ſet his foot in England, and tho the queen con- 
ſented to receive the letter, ſhe ſent orders for the bearer to op WM ; 
at Bruſſels. About the fame time, the emperor, and other Wi 1 
Roman catholic princes abroad, interceded with the queen to Wl b 
grant her ſubjects of their religion churches to officiate in after : 
their own manner, in great towns and cities, which her majeſty 4 
would not grant; and which, after ſo many cruel burnings 9 h 
thoſe of her own religion in the late reign, was the moſt impu- g 
«dent requeſt that was ever made to a crowned head. The cl. K 
legiate church at Weſtminſter, which had frequently change = . 
A 5 


— 


its foundation» and ſuffered great revolutions in figure and for- 

tune within twenty years paſt, being diſſolved in the laſt par- 

liament, had now a ſettlement from this queen which has con- 

tinued to the preſent time. She made choice of a parcel of 
the beſt lands, and conveyed the reſt to the church; over which 

1 appointed a dean, twelve prebends, two ſchoolmaſters, forty 

ſcholars, minor canons and others belonging to the choir to the 
number of thirty, and twelve almſmen. The queen in her in- 
A junctions having ordered the removing all paintings and monu- 
ments of counterfeit miracles and idolatry from churches and 
a private houſes, the people in their rage and revenge againſt 
W popery, defaced the images of CHRIST and his apoſtles, and 
bother hiſtorical repreſentations of ſcripture in the windows, 
= deſtroyed the monuments and coats of arms, took down the 
bells and lead from the roofs of churches, and turned the ſteeples 
into pigeon houſes. Wherefore the queen publiſhed a ſevere 
a proclamation „ moſt of the copies of which ſhe ſigned with her 


3 ment and forfeiture of goods at pleaſure, and to cauſe repara- 
W tion to be made of all that had been done of this kind from the 
beginning of her reign. _ F 


= About the ſame time, her majeſty ſent a letter to the arch- 
W biſhop of CanTERBURY, and ſome others of her high commiſ- 


ſtrike out ſome of the leſſons, and to appoint others which they 
W ſhould judge more uſeful and inſtructive. In the fame letter 


= dalous degree, unornamented, and negligently kept; which ſhe 
deſires may be rectified by their care. Before this time, it was 
lelt to the diſcretion of the miniſters to change the chapters to 
be red in courſe for others of more edification ; and even after 


thee ſummer of this year, the archbiſhop viſited his dioceſe, . which 


he found in a deplorable condition, the greater part. of the clergy 


areport of this to the queen with much grief: but her majeſty 
; not appear to be ſo much concerned at this, as to maintain 


| 7 om of ſubſcription for all eccleſiaſticks, in which, they ac- 
knowledge © that the reſtoring the ſupremacy to the crown, and 


— 
— 


c * n 1 F * 1 
* the aboliſhing all foreign power, ag well as adminiſtration, of 


Vol. II. — | 5 Q — c the 


— 


3 | own hand, forbidding all ſuch diſorder under pain of impriſon- 


5 W fon court, to review the calendar for the common prayer, to 
W ſhe complains, that many churches were unrepaired to a ſcan- 
= thus new regulation, the biſhops recommended it in the preface 
& to a ſecond book of homilies which they publiſhed. | In the 
being either mechanicks, or maſs prieſts in diſguiſe. . He made 


ber own ſupremacy, _ Wherefore ſhe. ordered his grace to draw 


the ſacraments according to the book of common Prayer 


church, forbidding all clergymen, under the degree of TW, 


no ſcruples, being ſo great. Indeed the reformation went ye; 


the neceſlities of the church. The queen herſelf was with the 


was owing to Cxcir's courage and dexterity, as appears by a 


« dral, ſhould bring a wife or any other woman into the pre- 


her treat the inſtitution of matrimony with a ſatire and contemyt 


repented her making 


the old religion: but he attributed theſe words to ſome ſudden 


enemies. The archbiſhop's letter to the ſecretary upon , this oc. 
caſion is a very good one, both for the matter, and the ſpin 
of it; he aſfures him, “that the biſhops have all of them grat 
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cc 5, +» » . . | 1 and 
the queen's injunctions, is agreeable to the word of God, and 
« the practiſe of the primitive church.” At the ſame t 


{ 
the archbiſhop publiſhed an admonition to be ſet up in Fink 


of arts, to preach, or expound the ſcriptures, or to innovate gr 
alter any thing, or to uſe any other ritè than what is ſet forth h 
authority. But it was almoſt impoſſible to comply with th 
admonition ; the ſcarcity of proteſtants who had abilities, and 


heavily on; and it was long before the univerſities could ſuppl 


utmoſt difficulty prevailed on to part with images, and ſhe fti1 
retained a crucifix in her chapel. The biſhops ſaw that ſuper- 
ſtitious people worſhipped this idol; and when Sanpys poke 
freely to the queen about it, ſhe threatened to deprive him. She 
had ſuch a ſtrong averſion to matrimony in the clergy, that i | 


letter of his to PaxxzR, that ſhe did not abſolutely prohibit the | 
marriage of all eccleſiaſticks. He was obliged to conſent to an 
injunction, that no head or member of any college or cathe- 


< cincts of it, to abide in the ſame, on pain of forfeiture of al 
e e 


The archbiſhop waited on the queen to remonſtrate againſ thi 
order; and as he tells Czcir in his anſwer, was ſurprized to hex 


which gave him horror. She even declared to him, that ſhe 
any married men biſhops, and wiſbedit 
had been otherwiſe; nay threatened him with injunctions d 
another nature, which his grace underſtood to he in favour df 


heat conceived upon untrue reports raiſed againſt them by ther 


ce reaſon to be diſſatisfied with the queen; ;that he repent his 
* having engaged in the ſtation in which he was? and that ti | 
ce reception which he had from her majeſty the day before, hal 
« quite indiſpoſed him for all other bulinefs,” and he could only 
ce mourn to Gop in the bitterneſs of his ſoul: but if the went 
* on to forte the clergy to any incompliance, they muſt ob 


| admitted into holy orders, or to any degree in the univerſities, 
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« Gop rather than men, and they had many of them con- 
« ſcience and courage enough to facrifice their lives in defence 
« of their religion. The truth is, the queen had fo much of 
her father in her, that inſtead of improving the reformation be- 

n by EDWARD, ſhe often repented ſhe had gone fo far. Thus, 
when the dean of St. Paul's in a ſermon at court ſpoke with ſome 
Jiſlike of the fign of the croſs, her majeſty called aloud to him 
from her cloſet, commanding him to deſiſt from that ungodly 
digreſſion, and to return to his text. At anather time, when 


one of her chaplains preached a ſermon on Good-PFriday, in de- 
BZ fence of the real preſence, which without gueſſing at her ſenti- 


ments he would ſcarce have ventured on, ſhe openly gave him 


BS thanks for his pains and piety. The queen's prudence and cau- 
tion in proceeding againſt popery being made known, the pope 
W renewed his attempt to gain her; and diſpatched another nuncio 
7 with an invitation to her to ſend ſome biſhops, or ambaſſadors to 
W the council of Trent; which after much interruption was again 
W to be then opened. But the nuncio was a ſecond time refuſed to 
come into England: and when ſhe was importuned by the kings 
of Portugal, France, and Spain, to rely upon ſo ſolemn a re- 


preſentation of the biſhops of Chriſtendom, rather than to re- 


W ion to the judgment of a few private perſons, her anſwer was, 
that tho ſhe deſired a general council yet ſhe would ſend no 
body to Trent; that the pope's authority had been renounced 
ain England by act of parliament, and therefore ſhe would have 
ano further correſpondence with that ſee; that it was not the 
= *< pope's, but the emperor's privilege to call a council; and that 
= © ſhe did not underſtand the biſhop of Rome had any more au- 
ECE bilkgptt? 207 2972 0, Su atone aritet Ort 30 


” 


On the twelfth of January fifteen hundred and fixty two, 


the ſecond parliament of ELIZABETH was opened by the lord 
Keeper; who pointed out the buſineſs of the ſeſſion, under the 
two general heads of religion and civil government. The firſt 
act which paſſed was a confirmation of the ſupremacy, © for an 
aſſurance of the queen's royal pœver over all ſtates and ſub- 
W © jets within her -dominions.” In this act it is ordained, that 


Or 


= f 2 
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to bear any office in Weſtminſter-hall, or any other court 
ſerve in parliament, till they ſhould firſt take the oath 


queen's ſupremacy ; with a power to every biſhop to tend 
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or to any of the inns of court, or to practiſe as an attorne 8 


or to 
of the 
er 
ſaid oath, to every ſpiritual perſon within their dioceſe, a be 
in places exempt as not exempt. - The penalties of the firſt r. 
fuſal of the oath is made a premunire, and the ſecond hip 
treaſon, Many of the papiſts having buſied themſelves in fore. 
telling fortunes, and in ſpreading dark and doubtful prophecie 
of the queen's death, two ſtatutes were paſſed for ſuppreſſing 
theſe practiſes, and againſt charms and witchcraft ; by which 
her majeſty's perſon might be endangered, the people incited to 


rebellion, and the peace of the realm diſturbed. The writs for 


taking perſons excommunicated having been oftentimes ſunk with 


the ſheriff, and the cenſures of the church avoided by ſuch means, 


another act was paſſed for preventing this abuſe. At the fame 
time, to take away all occaſion of reproach from the church of 


Rome, the two houſes paſſed a bill, that the whole bible and 
common prayer book ſhould be tranſlated into the welſh lan- 


guage, and a book of either ſort ſo tranſlated and printed, 


ſhould be provided for every cathedral, and pariſh church, and 


chapel of . caſe, where the ſaid tongue was commonly uſed, The 


ſame care, tho not by act of parliament, was alſo taken after- 


wards about the homilies. Theſe were all the acts of this par- 


| lament relating to the church. By the act of aſſurance of the 
queen's power, the biſhops were authorized: to tender the oath 


of ſupremacy to all the eccleſiaſticks in their dioceſe : but the 
archbiſhop being deſirous to divert the rigour of this law, and 
at the ſame time not to give the papiſts too much encourage- 
ment, prevailed upon the queen to permit him to direct the 
biſhops not to offer the oath without neceſſity, and never 'to.pre 
it a ſecond time without a direction from him in writing. He 


tells the biſhops that this advice, which however they ſhould 


keep to themſelves, was ſent on weighty conſiderations ;- and he 


tells ſecretary. Ctcir, in another letter, that he had the queens 


conſent to this expedient, tho not by a warrant under her hand: 


and by this means none of the popiſh biſhops, or divines, except 
BonNER and one or two more were burdened with this oath; 
whole refuſal, on their exceptions to the validity of the conſe- 


7 
. 


turn to the convocation. Ea PR ol 


The queen having given a licence to the convocation, which 


met 


crations of the new biſhops, came to nothing. We muſt no- 
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det the day after the parliament, to review the doctrine and diſ- 
cipline of the church, the upper houſe began with the former ; 
| reducing the forty two articles, paſſed in the time of Epwarp 
uncͤer his letters patents, to thirty nine, as they now ſtand; but | 
without making any conſiderable variation in the doctrine. The = 
chief alterations made in them were theſe. The canonical and 
W :pocryphal books of Scripture were enumerated, declaring that 
Dome leſſons were red out of the latter, for the inſtruction of 
the people, but not for the confirmation of doctrine. A de- 
W ration was added, tho this is not in the original copy ſub- 
W {ribed by the two houſes now in the library of Bennet college, 
that the church had a power to decree rites and ceremonies, and 
had authority in controverſies of faith, but ſtill ſubordinate to 
the ſcriptures. Inſtead of that large refutation, of the corporal 
preſence, in the article of the ſacrament, it is only faid in the 
| new articles, that the body of CHRIST is given and received after 
Ja ſpiritual manner, and the means by which it is received is 
W faith : and tho in the ſame original copy, a great addition is 
& made againſt the corporal preſence in the room of what was 
W omitted, yet it is daſhed over with minium, but in ſuch a 
manner that it is viſible. The ſecret of it was, that the queen, 
W if ſhe did not herſelf incline to believe it, which is doubtful, 
pet thought ſuch an expreſs definition againſt it might drive 
many from the church who were ſtill of that perſuaſion ; and 
therefore ſhe judged it ſuperfluous to ſay any thing more, than 
| that CugIs r was preſent after a ſpiritual manner. There were 
many debates in the lower houſe, and a great unwillingneſs 
among many of the members to ſubſcribe theſe articles. This 
E occaſioned an order from the upper houſe, that the names ot 
E thoſe who had not ſubſcribed ſhould be laid before them; upon 
which many more ſubſcribed, and the biſhops renewed their 
former order. When the archbiſhop opened the convocation, he 
told them that they had now in their hands an opportunity 
of reforming all things in the church, and that the queen, and 
many of the nobility, were deſirous it ſnould be made uſe of to 
that purpoſe. As ſoon therefore as the articles relating to doc- 
trine were concluded on, Sax Ds, biſhop of Worceſter, offered 
W * Paper of advice about rites and ceremonies ; that the rubrick 
n the common prayer, which allows private baptiſm, and a li- 
berty to women to baptize in caſes of neceſſity, might be ex- 
Punged ; that the direction in the ſame office for making a croſs 
on the child's forehead might be diſcontinued, as unneceſſar Yy 
and ſuperſtitious; and that a committee might be appointed to 
Vo H.:-.-- — — reform 
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430 THE ECCLESIASTICAL Box 
reform the eccleſiaſtical laws; moving further, that thee. RV 
gulations may be confirmed in the preſent parliament, Them 
was likewiſe another paper, deſiring a further reformation in the 
church, ſigned by three and thirty of the moſt conſiderable mem. 
bers of the lower houſe ; but this not being approved, another 
was brought in containing the following articles: That all holv. 
days except Sundays, and the feaſts relating to ChHzIs r, be ab. 
rogated : That in reading the common prayer, the miniſter 
ſhould turn his face to the people, that they may hear, and be 
edified : That the croſs in baptiſm may be omitted as tending to 
ſuperſtition : That many being unable to kneel, thro age and 
ſickneſs, at the facrament, and others knee] and knock ſuper. 
ſitiouſly, that therefore the order of kneeling may be left to the 
diſcretion of every ordinary: That it be ſufficient for the miniſ. 
ter in time of ſaying divine ſervice, and miniſtring of the facra- 
ments, to wear a ſurplice, and that no miniſter ſay ſervice, or 
miniſter the ſacraments, but in a comely garment or habit: and 
laſtly, That the uſe of organs be omitted. Theſe propoſitions 
were the ſubject of warm debates in the lower houſe ; and upon 
a diviſion it appeared, that forty three were for approving them, 

and thirty three againſt it : but when the proxies were counted 
the ſcale was turned; and it was determined only by the majority 
of one ſingle vote, that there ſhould be no alteration in the rites 
and ceremonies then eſtabliſhed. Several other papers and pe- 
titions were drawn up in both houſes of convocation, in order 
do reform the diſcipline and government of the church, but no- 
thing paſſed into a law; and having granted a ſubſidy to the 
queen, they were prorogued to the tenth of April. With this 
convocation. the reformation of the church of England properly | 
ſpeaking was at an end: and the ſubſequent part of this hiſtory, 
will conſiſt chiefly of the unhappy breaches, which the paſſions 
of ſome, the intereſts of others, and the weakneſs of almaſt all 
of them, occaſioned among proteſtants. 1 Al 


By virtue of the clauſe in the act of uniformity, which gave 
the queen a power of adding any other rites and ceremonies ſhe - | 
pleaſed, in her firſt injunctions it was ordered, that the clergy |} 
ſhould wear ſeemly garments, ſquare caps, and copes, which 
had been laid aſide in the reign of ED] RD. But this occaſioned 
a great diverſity of practiſe in the church. Many conformed 
themſelves to the eſtabliſhed rites in every circumſtance, whilſt | 
others refuſed the cap, and ſurplice : many forſook the ſerice 
| becauſe thoſe habits were uſed, whilſt others abſtained in other 


places 
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places becauſe they were rejected. At length the matter was laid 


before the queen, who was highly difpleaſed with this report, 
and eſpecially that her laws were ſo little regarded. Upon this, 
ſhe wrote a letter to the two archbiſhops, reflecting with ſome 
acrimony on theſe diverſities, as if they were the effect of re- 
miſneſs in the biſhops, and requiring them to confer with thoſe 
in the high commiſſion, that ſo an exact order and uniformity 


might be maintained in all external rites and ceremonies; and 


| that none hereafter be admitted to any eccleſiaſtical preferment, 
but who is well diſpoſed to common order, and fhall promiſe 
formally to comply with it. In obedience to this command, the 
archbiſhop, with the aſliftance of ſeveral of his brethren, drew up 


« ordinances for due order in preaching and adminiſtring the ſa- 


« craments, and for the apparel of perſons eccleſiaſtical.” The 


preachers were directed to ſtudy edification, and to manage con- 


troverly with ſobriety and diſcretion ; exhorting the people to 


| frequent the communion, and to obey the laws, and the queen's 


injunctions. All the licences for preaching were declared void 
and of no effect, but ſhould be renewed to ſuch as their biſhops 
ſhould think worthy of the office ; and ſuch as preached unſound 
doctrine were to be denounced to the biſhop, and not contradict- 
ed in the church. Thoſe who had licences were to preach once 
in three months, and thoſe who were unlicenſed, to read ho- 


milies. In adminiſtring the ſacrament the principal miniſter was 
| to wear a cope, at all other prayers only the ſurplice: in cathe- 


drals they were to wear hoods, and preach in them: the ſacra- 
ment was to be received by every body kneeling : every miniſter 
ſaying the public prayers or adminiſtring the ſacraments was to 
wear a ſurplice with ſleeves; and every pariſh was to provide a 


communion table, and to have the ten commandments ſet on the 


eaſt wall above it. The biſhops were to give notice when any 
were to be ordained, and none were to be ordained without 
degrees. Then follow ſome rules about wearing apparel, caps, 


| and gowns: to all which was added, a form of ſubſcription to 
be required of all who were admitted to any office in the church; 
that they would not preach without licence, that they would read 


| the ſcriptures intelligibly, that they would keep a regiſter book, 
that they would uſe ſuch apparel in fervice time eſpecially as was 


appointed, that they would keep peace and quiet in their pariſhes, 


that they would read ſome of the bible daily, and in concluſion 
that they would obſerve uniformity in all the laws and orders al- 
ready eſtabliſhed, and uſe no ſort of trade if their living amount- 
ed to twenty nobles. 
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Theſe ordinances being thus framed, the archbiſhop brought 
them to court to receive the royal ſanction: but the puritans 
foreſeeing the ſtorm that was coming upon them, had applied to 
all their friends, who had any power, to ule it in their favour; 
among others to R. DupLEy, ſon to the late duke of Nogry- 
UMBERLAND, made earl of LEictsTER, the greateſt favourite the 
queen had, and who affected to be a ſort of patron of the pu- 
ritans. Her majeſty's rigour therefore being greatly ſoftened by 
his application, in which others joined him, the queen refuſed to 
enforce the ordinances with her authority; telling PaRKRR, that 
the oath of canonical obedience was ſufficient to bind the in- 
ferior clergy to their duty, without the interpolation of the crown. 

The archbiſhop, nettled at the diſappointment, told the miniſtry 
that the queen had ordered him to frame the articles; and if ſhe 
would not give them the royal ſanction, they had better have done 
nothing, and they ſhould be laughed at for what they had done. 
But her majeſty's zeal at that time was {till ſo cool, that when 
the biſhop of Lonpox came to court, ſhe ſaid nothing to him 
about redreſſing the neglect of uniformity in the city, where it 
was moſt notorious. Upon this, the archbiſhop wrote to Ceci. 

in ſome heat; and aſſured him, if they did not remedy this 
backwardneſs by another letter from the queen, he would no 
more ſtrive againſt the ſtream, let who would fume or chide. 

But whether the queen or the ſecretary gave him any content- 
ment upon this head, or not, we are wholly ignorant; it is moſt 

probable that they did. For in a few days after, the articles 
were publiſhed under the title of advertiſements, and the arch- 
biſhop proceeded upon them with great zeal. Among many of 
the puritan clergy which he cited before him, were SawrsoN 
dean of Chriſt-church, and Humenzey's preſident of Magdalen 
college in Oxford. They were men of high renown throwout 
the nation, for learning, piety, and zeal for the reformation; 
having been exiles for religion in the reign of Mazxy, and now 
returned with ſ{cruples about the habits. The archbiſhop tried 
what his arguments would do to remove their ſcruples, but they 
were inflexible : and after long attendance, and many checks 
from ſome of the high commiſſioners for their refractorineſs, the) 
framed a ſupplicatory letter to them in an elegant and very ſub- 
miſſive ſtyle ; in which they pray that what is the care and plea- 
ſore of the papiſts, which the biſhops themſelves have no great 
value for, and which the puritans refuſe not from any contempt 
of authority, may not be their ſnare, nor their crime. 5 
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The commiſſioners were much divided in their opinion how to 
roceed againſt them. Some were for anſwering their reaſons, 
and enforcing the habits with a proteſtation, e that they wiſhed 
« them taken away: others were for a connivance, and not a 
ſew for a compromiſe. But the archbiſhop, who was at the head 
of the commiſſion, would abate nothing; and told the divines 
peremptorily in open court, that they ſhould either conform to 
the habits, or elſe part with their preferments: to which they 
both replied, that their conſciences could not comply with the 
injunctions, let the event be what it would. Upon this anſwer, 
they were both put under confinement, and detained a conſide- 
rable time as a terror to others : but the; ſtorm chietly fell upon 
the dean of Chriſtchurch, who was deprived of his deanry by a 
ſpecial order from the queen; nor did he ever obtain, after his 
enlargement, any higher preferment in the church than the go- 
vernment of a ſmall hoſpital. The archbiſhop indeed applied to 
the chapter of Chriſtchurch, and obtained ſome favour for him 


his grace likewiſe applied ſtrongly to the ſecretary,” © that as the 
« queen's pleaſure had been executed upon him for example to 
« the terror of others, might yet be mollified to the commenda- 


lick. HumpnRys had more friends in power at court, who 
obtained a toleration for him, and even conſiderable new pre- 
ferments, before he had got the better of all his ſcruples ; which 
he did in ſome years afterwards, and became dean of Wincheſter. 
| As the eſtabliſhment was founded on a catholic and comprehen- 
© five bottom, as it took in by far the greateſt number of Engliſh 
ſubjects, and was the beſt medium between foreign proteſtants of 
different perſuaſions, thoſe who would not comply with ſuch a 
icheme, ſhould only blame themſelves if they loſt the advan- 
tages of it. Theſe excluſions muſt happen in all countries 
whilſt mankind think differently on. ſuch ſubjects, but can only 
be charged on the legiſlature when they negle& the moſt catholic 
and embrace the narroweſt ſcheme ; nor do thele excluſions re- 
flect any more diſgrace upon the government than the enacting 
any other uſeful laws which promote the general good, tho with 
lome inconvenience to a few particular people. On the other 
hand, it may be ſaid, that it would have anſwered every end 
of the act of uniformity, if it had been enforced only after the 
death of the preſent incumbents : and this was an indulgence 

Vol. II. * 8 15 ; which 


from that body, probably ſome preſent, or an annual penſion : 


« tion of her clemency.” But I believe this application pro- 
duced no more than a connivance for Saueson to preach in pub- 
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which they thought probably might be expected by them not 
unreaſonably, and which the government perhaps: ought to have 
granted. It muſt be owned however that great clemency was 
ſhewn to quiet peaceable men, who were permitted in great 
numbers to enjoy their preferments in the church, till the tumules 
and diſturbances raiſed over the kingdom made it neceſſary to re- 
quire a ſtricter obſervance of the act of uniformity. It may he 
ſaid I believe with truth, that the general conduct of the 00- 


vernors in church and ſtate, was very ſuitable to the times in 


which they lived and the perſons with whom they were engaged: 
but it is likewiſe as true, that there were many inſtances where the 
reins of diſcipline and government were held too ſtreight. The 
archbiſhop for the moſt part erred on this hand, tho not without 
good intentions towards the honour of Gop and the public 


quiet. But he had fo much zeal for an obedience to the queen, 
that he told the ſecretary in a letter, © that ſo that his prince 


e might win honour, he would be very gladly the rock of oftence, 
© nor would he be amuſed or daunted.” e OED 


| Agreeable to this reſolution, he cauſed the whole body of in- 
cumbents and curates in the city of London, to be ſummoned 
before him, and ſome of the other commiſſioners, at Lambeth: 


where he defired Cxc1:., and ſome of the privy council, to 


countenance them with their preſence. But they all refuſed to 
be concerned in ſuch diſagreeable work; nor would the queen 
give any other authority to the advertiſements, than by iſſuing a 
proclamation in which ſhe required uniformity in the habits 
upon pain of prohibition from preaching, and deprivation. On 
the day appointed for the appearance of the London clergy, they 
were ordered by the biſhop's chancellor to declare, whether they 


would promiſe conformity to the apparel eſtabliſhed, and teſtify 


the ſame by a ſubſcription under their hands. After much per- 
ſuaſion, and many threatnings, fixty one ſubſcribed, and ſeven 
and thirty abſolutely refuſed ; upon which, notwithſtanding ther 


crying out for compaſſion to themſelves and families, they were 


mediately ſuſpended from all manner of miniſtry ; with an 
flurance, that if they did not conform within three months, 
they were to be deprived. The archbiſhop acknowledged that 
theſe were ſome of the beſt preachers ; but when they offered a 
paper with the reaſons of their refuſal, his grace ſaid it was not 
the buſineſs of the commiſſioners to argue and debate, but to 
execute the queen's injunctions : © and he did not doubt, but 
<«< when the clergy had felt the ſmart of want and poverty, they 


cc woul 
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« would comply, for the wood as yet was but x reen.” Nay 
leſt they ſhould ſee their weakneſs, and get over theſe little 
ſcruples, the oom miſſioners framed an oath, of a moſt extraor- 
dinary nature under a free government; which they obliged: every 
clergyman to take who had a cure of ſouls in the city of Lon- 
don. By this oath they were to ſwear obedience, not only to all: 
E injunctions and letters patents of the queen, but to all letters 
from the privy council, to the articles and injunctions of their 
metropolitan, to the articles and mandates of their biſhop, arch- ” 
E deacon, chancellors and their officers: and to give them no op- 
© portunity of eſcaping the high commiſſion, four or more cen- 
bors, ſpies, or jurats, were appointed for every pariſh, who were 
E ſworn, to take cognizances of all offences againſt the act of uni- 
E formity, and to give in their preſentments when required. With 
this unrelenting - rigour did the archbiſhop carry on the ſeverity 
3 againſt the puritans, and almoſt he alone. The queen herſelf 
appeared to be at a ſtand; the ſecretary, and the council, de- 
= clared they could not keep pace with Parxir; the biſhop of | 
London did nothing but as he was forced; and the biſhop of 1 
Dounnau declared, that he would throw up his biſhoprick rather 1 
than permit ſuch proceedings in his dioceſe. Many of the | 
= churches in the city of London were ſhut up for want of their | 
= clergy to officiate ; ſerious people exclaimed aloud againſt this _ 
want of preachers in the infancy of the reformation, when the 
= neceſſities of the church were ſo great and prefling ; and the 
© papiſts rejoiced with inexpreſſible pleaſure, to ſee the reformers 
= thus weakning their own hands, by ſilencing ſuch numbers of 
their beſt divines. But thearchbiſhop was not to be moved: and 
= when Cecil wrote to him to ſupply the churches and releaſe the | 
= priſoners, his grace acquainted him, that when the queen firſt put 1 
him on this work, ſhe willed him to impriſon ſuch as were ob- 
ſtinate, but that he was fully tired. He then calls upon the 1 
t way 4s to ſpirit up the biſhop of Lox DON to do his duty, hav- = ; N 
nig ſpoken himſelf to his lordſhip to no purpoſe; and concludes 1 
with lamenting, that he ſhould have the overſight of the London 
pariſhes which were the charge of another, and that the burden 
= ſhould be laid on his neck when other men drew back. The 
truth is, that GIN DAL was weary of the unpleaſant work; and 

Ming a real concern for the intereſts of religion more than any 
thing elſe, he would not act againſt the clergy but as he was forced; 
always relaxi 


| ng in his proceedings, as the council refrained giving f 
him orders. £ HR 
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The univerſity of Cambridge did not eſcape the confuſion which 
this controverſy about the habits occaſioned in other parts of the 
kingdom. Secretary Cxcil was then their chancellor; and {:. 
veral members wrote to him defiring his interceſſion with her 
majeſty, that they might not be forced to receive a popiſh cere. 
mony, againſt their conſciences, which they had laid aſide. By 
the ſecretary admoniſhed them to return to the habits ; and or- 
dered the vice chancellor to call the heads together, and to a0. 
quaint them, that as they tendered Gop's honour, the favour of 
the queen, and his own good will, they ſhould ſee the uſe of 
the habits obſerved in all the colleges. This did not prevent an 
_ addreſs from ſeveral of the heads, and many others, to Cre, 
to procure a diſpenſation for the univerſity ; which they appre- 
hended would be attended with no inconvenience to learning and 
religion. But this application gave great offence at court, and 
eſpecially to the high commiſſion; and they were all obliged to 
make their peace with ſubmiſſive letters. The univerſity how- 
ever remained for many years a ſanctuary for the puritans. The 
members of the high commiſſion, complaining to the privy 
council, that notwithſtanding the queen's injunctions the dif- 
ferences in the church were kept open, by the printing and pub- 
liſhing ſeditious libels, a decree of the ſtar-chamber was pro- 
cured to reſtrain the liberty of the preſs, to forbid all books 
againſt the queen's injunctions, ordinances or letters patents, or 
againſt the meaning of them, and to give authority to the war- 
dens of the ſtationers company to ſearch all ſuſpected places for 
ſuch books, and to bring the offenders before the eccleſiaſtical 


commiſſioners. The puritans being thus filenced, were at a 


great loſs what to do; being very unwilling to ſeparate from 


church where the faith and eſſentials of religion were uncorrupted, 
tho they. thought the word and ſacraments defiled with  popih 
| ſuperſtition. Of this number were CoVERDALER, Samy, 
HuwrnRys, Fox and a few more, who continued preaching up 
and down as they had opportunity, and could be diſpenſed with 
for the habits, tho they were excluded all parochial preferment 
whatſoever, and they went no further. But the others were not 
fo peaceable nor judicious, and finding no hopes of procuring the 
eſtabliſhment to be reduced to their own narrow platform, the) 
held a debate with all their friends about a ſeparation from the 
eſtabliſhed church and in which they came to this agreement; 
ce that it was their duty in their preſent cireumſtances to break 
« off from the public churches, and to aſſemble as 
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« opportunity in private houſes, or elſewhere, to worſhip Gop 
ce, in a manner that might not offend againſt their conſciences. 
Here it is then that we are to fix the æra of the ſeparation from 
the church of England: and tho the breach might eaſily have 
been made up at firſt, yet it grew wider by time, and by de- 
grees; the paſſions of the contending parties were craftily ma- 
naged by thoſe who intended to improve them to their own ad- 


b vantage, till the fire which for ſome years was burning under 


ground, broke out into a civil war, and with unſpeakable fury 
deſtroyed the conſtitution in church and ſtate. The beginning 


of theſe ſorrows is to be laid in ſome meaſure to the charge of 


both the parties, tho not with equal blame. For it was much 
more owing to the weakneſs and want of judgment in the pu- 
ritans, who could think that ſuch things were ſinful about which 
the ſcriptures were wholly ſilent, and who defired a great ma- 
jority to give way to the humour of a few, than to the ſuper- 
ſtition and want of temper in the queen and the archbiſhop, 


N who could preſs ſuch indifferent rites with that ſeverity, before 


the minds of men had time to be reconciled to them. 


The queen, being informed of the ſeparate meetings of the 


puritans, ſent an order to the high commiſſioners, to take 


proper meaſures for keeping the laity to their pariſh churches. 
Among other expedients, they were to threaten thoſe who fre- 


quented any private conventicles, or broke thro the laws of the 


church, that for the firſt offence they ſhould be deprived of their 


freedom of the city of London, and afterwards abide what fur- 


ther puniſhment ſhe ſhould direct. There was no law yet to 


disfranchiſe any man for not coming to church; and this order 
was a ſtretch of the royal prerogative, which plainly ſhewed 


ELIZABETH to be the true daughter of HENRY. Notwithſtand- 
ing this order, the puritans continued meeting; and many of 


= them were taken into cuſtody, and committed to priſon. But 


the biſhop of Lonpon pitying their condition moved the ſecre- 


q tary that clemency might be uſed towards them, that ſo by 


giving them freely their liberty, only with an admonition, they 
might be more prevailed with to comply with the laws, than by 
ſeverity. The lords approving of this counſel, an order was 
ſent to GRIN DAL to releaſe them. At this time was publiſhed 
a folio edition of the bible, with a preface by Parkes, called 
the bilbop's bible, as having been reviſed and corrected moſtly 


by biſhops from the tranſlation which Caanuzs publiſhed : and 


this was red in the churches, till the laſt tranſlation took place 
Yor. II, | 5 70 — | h | in 
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in the following reign. .. The pope, as I ſaid, having excommu. 
nicated the queen, and laid the kingdom under an interdict, the 
Roman catholicks now ſeparated openly from the church; aud 
having ſome: expectation from certain prophecies that had. been 
ſpread about the queen's death, they began in many places to he 
in motion, harbouring in the inns of court, in ſome of the 


4 


colleges at Oxford, and other places of public reſort, and ex. 


pecting her death with great impatience. In the North, the) 


proceeded to open rebellion, but on the approach of the queen's 
army it mouldered away. Her majeſty took hold of this oppor. 
tunity, to require all juſtices of peace, and all officers in co 
miſſion, to ſubſcribe an inſtrument of obedience to the act t 
uniformity, and for due reſorting to their pariſh churches to her 
common prayer. The pope having ſent abroad his thunder 
againſt the queen, at the meeting of the next parliament, an a& 
was paſſed, to make it high treaſon to declare the queen to be an 
heretick, ſchiſmatick, tyrant, infidel, or uſurper; to publiſh or 
put in uſe any bulls of the pope, to be reconciled to the church 
of Rome, or to receive abſolution thence. At the ſame time, 
a proteſtation was drawn up to be taken by all reputed papiſt, 
acknowledging the lawful right of the queen, notwithſtanding 
any ſentence of the pope. Another proteſtation of the ſame kind 
was drawn up for the puritans, who were many of them now be- 
come factious and diſorderly. _ 330729 2917 16 BG! 


The controverſy with the church, which had hitherto been 

chiefly confined to the habits, to the croſs in baptiſm, and 
| kneeling at the ſacrament of the Loxp's ſupper, began now to 
ſpread itſelf into many branches; and the party of the puritans 
encreaſed amongſt the laity. In the parliament convened in 
April fifteen hundred and ſeventy one, Mx. STRICKLAND, a vey 
ancient member of the houſe of commons, offered a bill for a 
further reformation in the church; afferting that the common 
prayer book, with ſome ſuperſtitious remains of popery, might 
eaſily enough be altered without any danger to religion. But the 


treaſurer of the queen's houſhold, ſtood up, and faid, © thatall 


© matters of ceremonies were to be referred to the queen, and 
c for them to meddle with the royal prerogative was not con- 
< venient. Her majeſty was ſo diſpleaſed with STzICxLawDs 
motion, that ſhe ſent for him before the council, and forbid bi 
attendance again in parliament : but the members were ſo alarmed 
at this attack upon their privileges, and made ſo many warm 
ſpeeches againſt the queen s tyrannical abuſe of their ſubmiſſion, 


that 
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chat ſhe thought fit to reſtore Sr ICELAND to his place imme- 
diately. As. ſoon as he got there, he made another motion, 
chat a confeſſion of faith ſhould be publiſhed, as it was in other 

roteſtant countries, and confirmed in parliament. A committee 
was appointed ACEOT dingly to confer with the biſhops on this head; 


— 


who. drew up certain articles according to thoſe which had 


paſſed in the cohvocation nine years before; . omitting thoſe for 


the homilies, for the conſecration of biſhops „and ſome others 


relating to the hierarchy. The archbiſhop, aſked the committee 


why theſearticles were not inſerted; to which MR. WENTrWORTR 


replied, becauſe they had not yet examined how far they were 
agreeable to the word of Gop, having confined, themſelves to 
doctrines. His grace expecting then that they would refer them- 


ſelves in thoſe! things wholly, to them the biſhops, Me. WaznT- 
worTH added with, ſome. warmth, „that they would paſs no- 
« thing before they underſtood what it was, for that were to 


« make the biſhops-popes, which the commons would not do.“ 


The articles relating to diſcipline being accordingly! leftiout, an 


act was paſſed enjoining every eccleſiaſtick under the degree of a 


biſhop, who had been ordained by any form different from that 


ſet forth in king Epwazp's time and now in uſe, to declare their 
aſſent before the biſhop of the dioceſe to all the articles of religion, 
« which only concern the confeſſion of the true faith, and the 


« doctrine of the ſacraments,” comprized in the book of articles 


agreed upon in convocation already mentioned, and to-ſubſcribe 
them. This aſſent and ſubſcription were to be teſtified by the 


biſhop of the dioceſe under his feal, and his lordſhip's certificate | 
= was to be red publicly with the ſaid articles, in the church, on 
= a Sunday in time of, divine ſervice : for default in this they were 


to be deprived, as, well as for maintaining any doctrine repug- 


nant to the ſaid articles: None were to be admitted to any be- 


nefice with cure, except he was a deacon of three and twenty 


Fears of age, and would ſubſcribe and declare his aſſent, nor 
might any adminiſter the ſacrament under the age of twenty four. 
It appears from the words of the ſtatute which I have quoted, 
that thoſe articles which relate to diſcipline were not deſigned to 
be the terms of admiſſion into orders, or benefices, by the par- 


liament : and if the queen and her biſhops: had governed them- 
{elves by the act, 28 they moſt certainly ought to have done, the 
ſeparation from the church had been ſtifled in its infancy. But 
che queen aſſumed her prerogative, and the biſhops were ſervile 
in their compliance with it: thus many were deprived of their 
cccleſiaſtical preferments in the ſequel of this reign, 3 
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a ſubſcription to what this law did not require. Tho the o. det 
mons were forbid to meddle with the affairs of the church, yet W 
they preſented an addreſs to the queen in the fame ſeſſion, m. © 
plaining of the want of diſcipline. and of miniſters of abi We 
and good lives, by which the proteſtant religion was become i, 
danger: they therefore beſeech her majeſty, that if this pan. © 
ment was not to continue long enough to make a proviſion 9 Bl ; 


law for a ſupply of theſe wants, and a reformation of ſome abu, : 
in the church, a perfect redreſs of the ſame may be had by jy - 
other means as in her majeſty's wiſdom may ſeem meet. But de 1 
queen put an end to the ſeſſion, without taking any notice at 4 ; 85 
of this addreſs . an ee i 
The convocation which fate at this time, were ſo far from in 1 N 

dlining to give any eaſe to their own body in the article of fb- WW | 
ſeription, that they did what they could to encreaſe their burden. R : 
Several canons were paſſed in it which went beyond the ſatue WG Sh. 
law, The biſhops were required not only to call in all the l. E 
cences for preaching, and to give out new ones to ſuch as yer f 
beſt qualified, but in requiring a ſubſcription from the ce, 7: 
they were to inſiſt upon a ſubſcription not only to the articles 40 
according to the above ſtatute, but to the book of common „ 
prayer and of ordering of biſhops prieſts and deacons, as con- =o 
| taining nothing contrary to the word of Gop. The convoctin at 
granted a ſubſidy of fix ſhillings in the pound, and were diffohet = 
the day after the parliament. The canons were ſubſcribe by a 
the biſhops of both provinces, but thro ſome accident or oth, bo 
which we are ignorant of, the royal aſſent was not given in fom, Fn 
When the archbiſhop therefore defired GRIN DALL to execut . 
them in the dioceſe of York, to which he was now tranſlatd, WG «© 
and going his viſitation, GRIx DALI refuſed to do it, as it might . th 
involve him in a premunire. The other biſhops had not hi lib 
ſcruples, or elſe relied on the queen's approbation, and executed w 
the new canons in their ſeveral dioceſes with the greateſt pundut- uf 
lity; ſuſpending and depriving many eminent divines, who made . th 
no objection to the coblexiption which the ſtatute law required. WW v. 
Tho all the biſhops ſtood in awe of the queen's imperious temp" WR << 
and generally went into the meaſures of the court, yet ſome « WM « 
them were ſo ſenſible of the want of diſcipline and of able is 
preaching, that they connived at aſſociations entered into by the 01 


clergy for promoting both. The eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners, wiv 
had a ſpecial order from the queen to enquire into all noyeltis, 
were acquainted with this combination; but finding the _ 
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deſign of it Was to ſtir up an emulation in the clergy to ſtudy 
the ſcriptures) they gave them no check nor diſturbance for ſome 
time. 10 FP 


At the opening of the next parliament, the lord keeper re- 
commended to the two houſes, to ſee that the laws relating 
& to the diſcipline and ceremonies of the church were put in 
„ due execution; and if any further laws were wanting, that 


« they ſhould conſider of them; and fo the civil ſword will ſup- 


« port the eccleſiaſtical, as before time has been uſed.” But the 
commons having obſerved the uſe which the queen and biſhops 
had made of their ſpiritual power, were ſo far from making new 
laws to ſupport or ſtrengthen it, that they ordered two bills to 
be brought in, to regulate the ceremonies of the church in fa- 
E your of the puritans. The bills paſſed the commons very ſmooth- 

. ly, and they were referred to a ſelect committee of both houſes : 


but the queen was in a rage to find her ſupremacy thus invaded. 


She ſent a meſſage to the commons by their ſpeaker, © that it 
« was her pleaſure no bills concerning religion ſhould henceforth 


« be received, unleſs the ſame ſhould be firſt conſidered and 


« approved of by the biſhops, or convocation : and ſhe com- 


I manded them to deliver up the two bills red laſt in the houſe 
= relating to rites and ceremonies. © Notwithſtanding this was 


1 ſuch an high ſtrain of the. prerogative, and ſtruck ſuch a blow 


at the root of the freedom of parliaments, yet the commons 


= were ſo intimidated by the haughty manner in which ſhe deliver- 
dd herſelf to the ſpeaker, that they were ſervile enough not only 
W to ſend her majeſty the bills, but to beg that ſhe would not con- 
ceive an ill opinion of the houſe if ſhe ſhould not like them. 
The queen, two days after, ſent the commons word that ſhe 
ſeemed utterly to diſlike the firſt bill, and him that brou ght 
the fame into the houſe. This awakened a noble ſpirit of 
W liberty among ſome of the members, and many bold ſpeeches 


were made. Among others MR. PRT. WENTwORTH ſtood 


up, and faid, that it grieved him to ſee how many ways 


the freedom of debate in parliament had been infringed : one 


while a rumour runs about the houſe, © take heed what you 
** do, the queen liketh not ſuch a matter, and ſhe will be of- 
* tended with them that proſecute it; another while a meſſage 
18 brought from the queen herſelf, commanding, or inhibiting 
our proceedings. Her majeſty has forbid us“ to deal in any 


© matter of religion unleſs we firſt receive it from the biſhops. 
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© This was a doleful meſſage and there is then little hope of ; 
cc reformation.” When the little retailers of ſedition in news pn. 
pers and pamphlets, are endeavouring to diſturb our quiet, under 
the mild and legal adminiſtration of king GBO the ſecond 
let this inſtance of the lawleſs tyranny of ELIZ ABB TR, whoſ: 
praiſes they affect to ſound invidiouſly upon all occafv, 
ſtare them full in the face as it ought to do; and if they are 


any modeſty left it will cover them with confuſion, But t 
return. 1 55 


As ſoon as the ſeſſions of parliament was at an end, the late 
act for ſubſcribing the articles, according to the interpretation f 
the biſhops, was put in execution all over England, togethe 
with the queen's injunctions ; and upon STRYPE's Computation 
above an hundred clergymen were this year deprived for refulng 
to ſubſcribe. But this was not all. The commiſſioners, nt 
content with exceeding the law in what they required, exceeded | 
alſo. the puniſhment which it inflicted ; by detaining many af 
them in priſon, ſeveral months beyond the time which the ſu- 
tute limited, to the ruin of their healths, and impoveriſhmen ! 
of their families. In ſhort, the cruelties exerciſed in this re 
buy the high commiſſioners to worthy divines of the ſame faith, 

on account of ſubſcriptions not required by the ſtatute, fell lite 
ſhort of thoſe which BoNNER ſhewed the reformers in the time | 
of Maxy. The particulars are too many to be here inſerted, and 
they would be very diſagreeable to relate. Enough however mil 
be related to convince the reader of the truth of what I fay. But 
yet this perſecution was not entirely owing to the zeal and bi 
gotry of the commiſſioners : whenever they grew tired, or ſen- 
ed to cool and ſlacken, the queen quickened them with fre 
orders every time more ſevere, and they had not the courage to 
reſiſt her. Even Cxcit, who was now made lord Burleigh and 

lord treaſurer, tho he certainly was in his heart for moderate 
_ meaſures, and now and then ſtood in the gap to ſcreen the pu- 
ritans from the rigour with which the queen purſued them, yet 
in the general was ſo much afraid of the queen's diſpleaſure, that 
he did them but little ſervice. He made a ſpeech to the con: 
miſſioners in the ſtar chamber, by her majeſty's order, c.. 
plaining of their neglect in not enforcing her proclamations, and | 
telling them, that the queen could not ſatisfy her conſcience. 
without cruſhing the puritans, whom ſhe thought unworthy o 
her protection : the was therefore reſolved that her orders and 
| injunctions 


3 
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injunctions ſhould not be contemned, and that there ſhould be 
11 abſolute obedience to the public rule, upon which the ſafety 
of her government depended. 


The commſſioners, being thus puſhed forward by her majeſty, 
ſent letters to all the biſhops ; exhorting them to command their 
archdeacons, and other officers, to exert themſelves among the 
dclergy and church wardens, in order to get a preſentment of all 

the non-conformiſts in their ſeveral pariſhes. In conſequence of 
this order, ſo ſtrict a ſearch was made, that a prodigious number, 
being returned unconformable, were ſilenced and ſuſpended. 
BZ The liberty of preaching and printing, which had been turned 
into licentiouſneſs, having been denied, the puritans challenged 
BZ their adverſaries to a public diſputation. This had been allowed 
in the reigns of Enwarp, and Maxy, and in the beginning of 
this reign, between the papiſts and the reformers, as it has been 
eelated in the proper places: and SanDys, who had ſucceeded 
W GzinDALL in the ſee of London, was much inclined to give this 
ſitisfaction to the puritans. He ſent a liſt of the divines, whom 
be thought capable of conducting the controverſy on the fide of 
che church, to the earl of LzicssTes, and the lord treaſurer ; 
but the queen would not permit what was now eſtabliſhed by 
W law, and by her own injunctions, to be expoſed to the cavils and 
W freedom allowed in a diſpute. Inſtead therefore of a conference, 
W {cycral of the leading divines, among the puritans, were brought 
before the council, and the high commiſſioners, who examined 
chem on ſeveral articles; and according to the anſwers given, 
W ſuſpended and filenced ſome, and ſent others of them to New- 
gate. The affociations of the clergy, which I have already 
mentioned, and which had been carried on above three years in 
cereral dioceſes, under the title of prophecyings, with great 
W ſucceſs, began now to give offence. The queen was told by the 
@ archbiſhop, that theſe meetings were no better than ſeminaries of 
pauritaniſm; that they tended to popularity; and made the peo- 
ple ſo inquiſitive, that they would not ſubmit to the orders of 
W their ſuperiors, as they ought to do. The dioceſe of Norwich 
had more of theſe aſſociations than any other, as being moſt 
8 favoured by that biſhop; and there ſeveral of the clergy had 
diſuſed the habits, and made the diſcipline of the church the 
ſubject of their diſcourſes. Upon this information, her majeſty 
| Ordered the archbiſhop to ſuppreſs theſe meetings of the clergy 

1 12 3 and to begin with Norwich, which his grace com- 
plied with. | N 


6 One 


( 
One of the laſt public acts in which archbiſhop Pazzza y,, MY © 
employed, was a metropolitical viſitation of the dioceſe of Wine We 
cheſter, and particularly of the ifle of Wight; in which he r. 2 
erciſed ſuch ſeverities as leſſened his reputation amongſt all in. : 
partial people. The iſland having been chiefly a place of t : 
for foreign proteſtants, and for ſea-faring men of all counts 
and religions, it was judged expedient not to be fo ſtrict about : » 
the habits and ceremonies, as in other places, leſt it ſhould inter. : . 
rupt their commerce. But when the archbiſhop came thither, {| ti 
he turned out all the clergy who refuſed a ſtrict conformity, nud h 
ſhut up their churches. The inhabitants being greatly concem WI + 
at this rigour, which they apprehended would be of fatal conſe. 13 
quence to the iſland, ſent a complaint againſt it to the ealo ( 
LzicesTER The earl had received ſome perſonal ill uſage from =* 
the archbiſhop juſt before; and we may be ſure therefore tha in 7 FI 
the report which he made of this viſitation to the queen, his lod 27 
ſhip did not ſoften the account in favour of the archbiſhop, The WI ,, 
biſhop of WincuzsTER allo complained, that many of his chi 2 
had been examined by his grace, after the mercileſs manner af 5 
an inquiſition. The queen, upon theſe complaints, gave orden, = 
that every thing ſhould return to the former chanel in the iſt of : pa 
Wight; and when the archbiſhop came next to court, her m- S 
jeſty not only received him very coldly, but declared herſeſ d- q 
pleaſed with his viſitation. Whether his grace laid this diſplz- WAG 75 
ſure of the queen's to heart, I cannot tell; but in a few we«k : 
after, he ſickened and died, in the ſeventy ſecond year . ii s + 
age, and the ſixteenth of his conſecration. There is no ging re 
a general character of this prelate, which will agree to the fi- 4H gh 
mer and latter part of his life; he was ſo different a man in thoſe 4 in 
two periods. Having married in the reign of Epwasp the futh, ; pi 
when the celibacy of the clergy was annulled in parliament, and HV 
wrote a book in defence of their marriage, he was obliged to he 
conceal himſelf and live privately, during the reign of Mu. to 
Under theſe circumſtances, he had behaved with remarkable WW Ki 
good temper, as a modeſt humble man: and there was lome- | lie 
thing ſo great in his refuſal of the primacy, as was ſcarcely et he 
heard of but in ancient times; reſiſting for a great while all en- id] 
treaties from his friends, and cven a threatning of impriſonment in 
from the queen herſelf, till his compliance was unavoidable. He * 
muſt certainly have had then a very primitive ſenſe of the duty WW W. 
of the epiſcopal office, and had neither avarice, nor ambition. A* 
mi 


But when he was inveſted with this high dignity, he is his 
** former 
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ſormer humbleneſs of mind, and aſſumed high notions of autho- 
rity both in church and ſtate. He became as rough and un- 
courtly in his behaviour to all about him, as he was ſlaviſh in 
his obedience to the prerogative, and ſupremacy. The queen 
had once told him, that he had a ſupreme eccleſiaſtical authority 
in himſelf; which ſeems to have fired him with ambition, to ſee 
what great things he could do for the ſervice of the church. We 
muſt place to this account his bitter enmity to the puritans, and 
the arbitrary manner in which he perſecuted them; even ſome- 
times beyond the limits of the law. For in the laſt letter which 
he wrote to the lord treaſurer, upon his ill reception at court 
when he returned from the ifle of Wight, his grace tells him, 
« that he was not ſo much concerned for the tippet, cap, and 
« ſurplioe, or ſuch like ceremonies, as for the authority which 
« enjoined. them. Thus his whole religion ſeems to have been 
ſwallowed up in a ſervile ſubmiſſion to the (queen's injunctions, 
and regulating the public ſervice of the church: for whilſt he 


was laying out all his zeal, and all his time, and pains, in ſup- 


preſſing puritaniſm, he took no ſort of care, that we read of, 
co reform the lives and manners of the eſtabliſhed clergy ; of 


ubich many complaints were made in parliament, as well as in 
pamphlets, and converſation. Indeed the great blemiſh in the 


W character of this prelate, was his preferring the laws of the 
queen, to the laws of Gop; being rigid to a degree of cruelty 


3 in procuring an obedience to the former, and neglecting to pro- 


I | mote the latter with an amazing, indifference and diſregard. He 


W had ſo little concern for public virtue, and the real intereſts of 
religion, that his entertainments to the nobility were generally 


I given upon a Sunday; nor are we told of his diligence in preach- 


W ing, at a time when preaching was ſo much wanted, or of his 


= pious example in his devotion. His grace was naturally of a 


warm temper ; but till his head was turned by his exaltation, 
he gave no inſtances of haughtineſs, or ill nature. He continued 


W to the laſt to be always affable and eaſy of acceſs; and did many 
Find and benevolent things to private people, as well as for pub- 
ke uſes. The regulation of his family was extremely laudable ; 


he aſſigned all his domeſticks ſome buſineſs or other, and kept no 


idle people about him. Thoſe who were not employed in learn- 
ing, in the management of his revenues, or the affairs of his 


houſhold, employed their time ſome other way. Thus ſeveral 
were entertained, for binding books, engraving, painting, tranſ- 


cribing manuſcripts in fine handl writing, for drawing, and illu- 
minating. He founded a ſchool at R le in Lancaſhire ; 
You II. 5 X 5 gave 


| 
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| gave an eſtate for two fellowſhips; and thirteen ſcholarſkips, in 

| Bennet college” at Cambridge, 1 where he was educated 7 bullt * | 
library for that ſociety, and heſides a conſiderablè value in print. 

| hs — ap OT n print. 
| ed books, depoſited there all his manuſcript papers relating to 

N the reformation, which have been of great ſervice to our hiſtory; 


he gave to the college likewiſe above three hundred ounces, of 
gilt plate enchaſed, and the advowſon of a church in London. 
He made a new ſtreet from the weſt end of St. Mary's to the 


| public ſchools; and left legacies: in? plate, to the city of Nor. 
wich, to Caius college, and Trinity- hall, where he likewif 


founded a ſcholarſhip. | Notwithſtanding theſe benefactions, the 
appearance of his family, and the. hoſpitality. of his table, were 
always ſuitable to his dignity; nor is the reader to imagine from 
the conſiderable ſums which were thus expended, that the arch- 
biſhop left no children. He had two ſons married; but his 
grace's love to his children was not exerted in hoarding up an heap 
of wealth for them out of the revenues of the church in order 
to raiſe a name, and to give his family the rank of quality, Be. | 
| fides the book which he publiſhed in defence of the marriage of 
the clergy, he publiſhed an edition of the hiſtorys of Mar, 
Pars, Mar. WESTMINSTER, WALSINGHAM, and the four goſ- 
pels in the ſaxon language. A little before his death, he finiſh- 
ed the Antiquitates Britannicæ, containing the lives of all the 
i archbiſhops of Canterbury; in which he had the aſſiſtance of | 
JoscklyN one of his chaplains. Upon the whole, I think it may 
be ſaid of archbiſhop Paxxzs, that if he had never been pro- 
moted to ſo great a ſtation, he had qualities good enough to have 
made him a very worthy uſeful eccleſiaſtick, which he would | 
perhaps have perſevered in, and deſcended to his grave with a 
great character: and even in that high ſtation, had he been placed 
under a queen of another ſtamp, he would in all probability hae 
looked more after the ſervice of Gop, than after the ſervice of 
his prince; and might have taken ſomething from the ſtateſman, | 
to add to the Juſtre of an archbiſhop. . 481 5% © 


Soon after the death of this prelate, ſome Dutch enthuſuſts | 
were apprehended, who held opinions fitter for Bedlam than 4 
ſtake ; nine of whom were baniſhed, and two burnt in Smitt- | 
field. The Dutch congregation interceded earneſtly for ther 
lives; and Fox, the martyrologiſt, wrote an elegant latin letter 
to the queen to entreat her to mitigate their puniſhment, But 
the queen had neither the bowels, nor the goodneſs of heart, of 
her young brother; and the writ for burning hereticks, which 
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therefore turn to other affairs. 


the archbiſhop drew upa regulation et the fol 


tranſlated to the ſee of Canterbury; for the queen, with all her 


real for the church, made no ſcruple of plundering the revenues 


iin / n Te as eee 11. 1.42 
of it. The Parliament was fitting at this time; but did nothing 


N #0 228 , J. 18144 (ai 44 11h) 
more in eccleſiaſtical affairs, than paſs an act for reſerving the 


EE Bs 


: 


0 


made three years before the expiration of the former. . This pro- 
viſion was made for the benefit of the ſucceſſor, and to prevent 
the alienation of the church revenues. There was no buſineſs 


done in the convocation, till after the new archbiſhops had paſſed 
the uſual forms in compleating their character. Several articles 


were then red, and debated, which were afterwards ſubſcribed 


by the two houſes. They related chiefly, to the admiſſion of the 


clergy, their teſtimonials, age, and qualifications ; and moſt of 
them are the ſame with our preſent canons on that head, and ſo 
need not be here inſerted. The laſt article, which allowed that 
marriage might be ſolemnized at all times of the year, the queen 
would not aſſent to, and it was not therefore publiſhed with the 


reſt: neither had, they the. broad ſeal, or any other authority 
than the queen's licence. This was the laſt buſineſs tranſacted 


in this convocation, or any other, for four years, and we muſt 
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In the ſummer, the archbiſhop made a metropolitical viſita- 


tion of all the cathedrals in his dioceſe ;' and by the good arti- 
cles of enquiry which he, iſſued out, ſhewed a zeal of. another 
kind from that of his predeceſſor. His grace had a very diffe- 
rent opinion too of the exerciſes of the clergy, Which had the 


143 5 7 hf.) LESS: 521 inn . 2 1 44 . 14 
name of © prophecyings, from what archbiſhop PaxKER had 


f . | © ; . e re iO, YELL ILY 
entertained of them. He apprehended ; the deſign to be very 
ſerviceable to the intereſts of religion, by improving both. the 


clergy and the people in the knowledge. of the ſeriptures, and 


the defence of the reformation. In order therefore. to preyent 


the diſorders Which had been complained of in thoſe meetings, 


frew up a regulation under the foll6wing heads; 
That the exerciſes ſhould be only in ſuch churches: cas the biſho 
a eee 083. e nene SIO! Dion o oss { 
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of the dioceſe ſhould appoint under his hand and ſeal: Thar the | 
archdeacon, or ſome other grave and learned divine, approve 
of by the biſhop, ſhould be moderator: That a liſt of the cle, 
ſuppoſed properly qualified to aſſiſt at ſuch exerciſes, ſhould be 
given in to the biſhop, who ſhould appoint the parts of ſeripture L 
which they ſhould treat of: That thoſe clergymen who are 
Judged not fit to ſpeak publicly, ſhould be 7 5 ſome othe; b 
_ taſk by the moderator, for the enereaſe of their learning: That ö 
if any one glance at affairs of ſtate, the moderator ſhould fil ˖ 
him immediately, and give notice to the biſhop :. That if iv f 
man ſhould inveigh againſt the law for rites and ceremonies 10 4 
the diſcipline eſtabliſhed, he ſhould be immediately filenced, ti T 
he had obtained a new admiſſion and approbation from the 
biſhop : That no ſuſpended or deprived miniſters, ſhould be ff. 8 
fered to be ſpeakers, except they firſt conform to the public 1 
order and diſcipline of the church by ſubſcription and daily prie- f 


at length, that he may judge between the queen and the ach- W* 
| biſhop. Her majeſty having ſent for GRIN DALI, and exclaimed a1 
againſt the prophecyings, as illegal, and of a dangerous tendenc; p 


to the ſtate as well as the church, for which ſhe faid it was good WE 
to have but three or four preachers in a county, comm mn anded him J tc 


peremptorily to put them down. le 
. 7 3 as 
The queen was vehement in giving her orders, and refuſed to pt 
hear the prelate's anſwer, with apparent tokens of great dilple:- s th 
ſure. But the archbiſhop, tho he had complied with her in- ju 
junctions, and now and then, as he was in a manner forced, pe 
aſſiſted in the high commiſſion, . yet could not go this length W. 
againſt his judgment. Inſtead therefore of giving directions to an 
his archdeacon, and vicar general to execute the queen's com- of 
mand, his grace wrote her a letter, becoming the rank he held th 
in the church, in order to inform her majeſty, of the uſefulnds | fir 
and neceſſity of preaching in all churches, and of the ſubler- Be 
viency of the exerciſes to qualify the clergy for this 25 | to 
which were not illegal as her majeſty had apprehended. Ihe col 
letter is too long to be here inſerted, but it does ſo much Honour ret 
to the archbiſhop, that I cannot omit a ſhort extract from it, n 81 
order to give the reader a clearer idea of this prelate's integrity, bei 
and of the arbitrary humour of this queen. After making n H ene 
excuſe for the length of his application, he humbly deſires her Pro 
majeſty to afford ſome conſideration to the two followin 1 | _ 
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<hich he has to lay before her. The firſt was, that ſhe would 
not interpoſe her prerogative in eccleſiaſtical matters, nor carry 
her ſupremacy ſo far into the church, as to decide, in her own 

erſon, points of doctrine and diſcipline, without the advice and 


approbation of her biſhops. The other was, that when ſhe did 


interpoſe in matters of faith and religion which touch the church 
of Cazisr, ſhe would not pronounce ſo reſolutely and perempt- 
orily, as ſhe might do in ſecular buſineſs. By this means, he 
tells her, {he would not only conſult her own repoſe, the ſervice 
of Gop and the benefit of her people, but would alſo avoid 
many inſtances of erroneous conduct on the ſubject of religion. 


E He calls upon her to remember her mortal ſtate, and not to be 


too much dazzled with her crown and purple; and that in things 
of this nature the will of Gop, and not that of any earthly crea- 
ture, is to govern, He aſſures her, that it was owing to his con- 
ſcience only, that he had not executed her commands in this 


affair; and he was very willing to reſign his ſee with all humi- 
lity if it was her majeſty's pleaſure. There was a ſpirit in this 
letter which ELIZABETH had not been uſed to ſee in any ſubject, 


and which ſhe would not bear from any of them. Even the 


primate of all England ſhould not dare to write to her with that 


honeſt freedom, to give his advice in affairs merely religious, or 
to diſpute her all-wiſe commands. Enflamed therefore with this 


letter, ſhe determined to make an example of the archbiſhop, 


as a terror to all others; and the honeſt prelate, when he was 
proceeding in his metropolitical viſitation, was by an order of 
the ſtar-chamber confined to his houſe, and ſequeſtered from his 


juriqdiction for fix months. Here was a diſplay of the royal ſu- 


premacy with a vengeance 3 when the head of the church, who 
was a woman, thus took upon her to decide ſo peremptorily in 
an affair merely ſpiritual, without conſulting the biſhops or the 
clergy in convocation, and to impriſon and tie up. the hands of 
the primate, becauſe he diſapproved her deciſion ; tho he is the 


firſt director under the prince in all eccleſiaſtical adminiſtration. | 


Before the fix months were lapſed, the archbiſhop was adviſed 


to make his ſubmiſſion to the queen, which he did as far as was 


conſiſtent with his ſtation and integrity: but not being willing to 
retract his opinion, or to confeſs his ſorrow for the counſel he had 
given her majeſty, there was ſome talk of depriving him, which 
being thought too ſevere, his ſequeſtration was continued. Thus 
ended the religious exerciſes of the clergy, ſo well calculated to 
promote uſeful knowledge and piety, at a time when not only 


they were both at a low ebb in England, but when the popiſh 


miſſionaries 
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miſſionaries from abroad were very buſy, and with great ſucceſz 
in drawing many people from church. The truth is, the queen 
whoſe piety has been ſounded very high, apprehended the peo. 
ple would be put upon making enquiries into every thing, and 
to ſee and judge for themſelves, in conſequence of theſe meet. 
ings; and ſhe was of opinion that knowledge and learning in the 
laity, would indiſpoſe them for an abſolute ſubmiſſion to her 
will in the buſineſs of religion. Notwithſtanding all her picty 
therefore, ſhe would not permit the exerciſes to be continued, 
wiſely regulated as they were by the archbiſhop ; and when there 
were daily complaints made in the city of London, and al. 
moſt every county in England, of the ſcarcity of the word 
of Gov. ER IR 


At the beginning of the next ſeſſions of parliament in fifteen 
hundred and eighty, the houſe of commons agreed to meet in the 
Temple church on the Sunday fortnight after the motion; “ there 

ce to have preaching, and to join together in prayer, with faft- 
<« ing and humiliation, for the aſſiſtance of Gop's ſpirit in all 
<« their conſultations, and for the preſervation of the queen's 
« majeſty and her realm: and in order to guard againſt of- | 
fence, and prevent any ſuſpicion of improper doctrine, the | 
houſe referred the nomination of the preacher to ſuch members | 
as were of her majeſty's privy council. The reader pro- 
bably will ſee nothing in this vote that was contrary to law, or 
to the queen's prerogative : but before the day came, the ſpeaker 
informed the houſe, that they had committed a great error in 
this reſolution, and that her majeſty was much offended at their 
preſumption. At the ſame time, the vice chamberlain delivered 
the following meſſage ; that the queen was much fſurprized 


ce with the raſhneſs of the houſe of commons, in thus invading 88 
her ſupremacy in all eccleſiaſtical affairs, without her privity, 0 
ce and her pleaſure being firſt made known.” This meſſage oc- 21 
caſioned many warm debates, as an infringement of the liberties * 
of that houſe; but at length it was carried by the majority, that ya; 
the vice-chamberlain ſhould carry their ſubmiſſion to her ma- 812 
jeſty, and humbly crave her forgiveneſs. When he made bis fe. .. 

port to the houſe of the queen's accepting their ſubmiſſion, he told 0 
them, that her majeſty had ordered him to let them know, that whi 
ſhe did not diſlike their inclination to prayer and faſting; but « - 
ſhe was difobliged at their preſuming to appoint their-own de. Fr 
votions without acquainting her with it, and receiving her orders of « 


for it, When this matter was thus paſſed over, which will 5 
—— | — . 


A der no great idea of the Engliſh liberty under ELIZABETH, 
$ bn by ne of her council to bring 15 bill, for the further 
ſccurity of the government againſt the papiſts. It was entitled 
e an act to retain the queen's ſubjects in their due obedience ;” 
and it makes any prieſt or jeſuit ſeducing any member of the church 
© of England to that of Rome, guilty of high treaſon, as well as 
the perſon ſo ſeduced : it makes the faying of maſs liable to a 
Fears impriſonment and a forfeiture of two hundred marks, and 
te hearing mals liable to the ſame impriſonment and an hun- 
E jred marks. But that the act might cut both ways, and reach 


© late, as well as papiſts, every perſon above ſixteen years of age 
who did not come to church or chapel, where common prayer 
E was faid, according to the act of uniformity, was to forfeit 
twenty pounds a month to the queen, and to ſuffer impriſon- 
ment till it was paid. In the fame ſeſſions of parliament, an 
act of ſtill greater ſeverity, limited to the life of the queen, was 
E paſſed by her direction; by which the writer or publiſher of any 


I book, or ballad, or letter, containing falſe, ſeditious, or ſcan- 
Z up of rebellion, was to ſuffer death without benefit of clergy. 


the preſent ſet of ſcriblers of falſe and ſcandalous defamation of 
the beſt of princes, who never invaded or ſtretched a law in fa- 
& vour of his prerogative, had lived in the reign of ELIZABETH; 
and that they did not enjoy the happineſs of ſuch a mild adminiſ- 
tration, of which they ſeem to have no other ſenſe, than that 
they may defame it with impunity. 


& There was ſuch a general zeal for their metropolitan at the 
meeting of the convocation, that it was moved not to enter up- 

| on any buſineſs, nor ſo much as to grant a ſubſidy to her ma- 
| zeſty, till the ſequeſtration of the archbiſhop's juriſdiction was 
taken off, But the majority were too much in awe of the queen, 
to carry their zeal for him to this length. However, having 
granted the ſubſidy which was aſked, they unanimouſly preſent- 
ed an addreſs to the queen to reſtore the archbiſhop to his autho- 
ity; which the queen would not comply with. But this was 
not the only exertion of her eccleſiaſtical prerogative at this time, 
which gave great offence to the clergy. Her majeſty granted 
da commiſſion of concealments” to ſome of her hungry cour- 
ters, by which they were impowered to enquire into the titles 
ot church lands and livings : and all forfeitures, en, 

3 an 


2 the puritans who had uſed their liberty to the diſturbance of the 


dalous matter, to the defamation of the queen, or the ſtirring 


lt is impoſſible to reflect upon this act, without wiſhing that 
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and lands, for which the pariſhes could not produce a le 
were given to them. This commiſſion which would h 
ſtrange havock with the patrimony of the church, awakened th 
biſhops from their complaiſance : they fell on their knees bbs 
the queen, and begged if ſhe had any regard to them, t the 
church, or to religion, that ſhe would withdraw this commiſſon: 
and tho her majeſty, it is plain, had no ſeruple of conſcicy,, 
about plundering the revenues appropriated to the church, q,. 
complied with this requeſt. The papiſts were now actiye l 
over the country; ſome jeſuits came over from the ſeminars, 
abroad, in defiance of the laws, and had their private convey. 
ticles in almoſt every town in England; preaching openly agzing 
the title and authority of the queen. The government ys, 
much alarmed at this bold ſtep of the catholicks, and ha. 
ing apprehended three of them they were executed for an ex. 
ample. 15 W e 


gal title, 
aye made 


The archbiſhop being informed by ſome of his friends about 
the queen, that her majeſty expected further ſubmiſſion from 
him than he had ſhewn, his grace drew up a paper, importing 
his grief for having fallen under her majeſty's diſpleaſure, and 
entreating her not to interpret his incompliance, to any motives | 
of obſtinacy, but to a pure regard for religion, and the didates 

of his conſcience. However, that he might acquit himſelf of 
his duty to her, he acquainted her majeſty, that he had not per- 
mitted any exerciſes to be ſet up, in his dioceſe, or peculiar, WE 
ſince ſhe had given orders to ſuppreſs them. Upon this ſub- WE 
miſſion, the ſequeſtration was taken off, but he was never e- 
| ſtored to the queen's favour. Indeed in a ſhort time after, he 
was diſabled from his function by blindneſs, and was offered an 
honourable penſion, and her majeſty's favour if he would reſign. 
The archbiſhop acquainted the lord treaſurer, that he ſhould be 
ready to quit in a few months, and ſent him a rough draught 
of his reſignation. But WaircieT, biſhop of Worceſter, who 
was intended for his ſucceſſor, refuſing to enter upon the ke | 
whilſt the primate lived, the broken hearted prelate held it till 
his death; which was not later than the following year. Thus 
died EDbw. GRIN DALI, in the ſixty third year of his age, after 
filling the ſees of London, Vork, and Canterbury, from the 
beginning of this reign till the fifth of July fifteen hundred 
and eighty three. He was a very popular preacher in the time 
of EpwasD the ſixth, and was nominated by CRANMRR to 4 
biſhoprick, when he was little more than thirty years of 155 
: 1 . 
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he king dying ſoon after, he went into exile for his reli- 
— ail i acceſſion of the preſent queen ; whete he imbibed 


- Trane prejudices againſt the habits and ceremonies, which he ſo 


far got over, that he thought it better to ſupport the reformation 
on that foot, than to hazard it back into the hands of the pa- 
iſts, He was a man of a very mild and moderate temper, eaſy 


of acceſs, and affable even in his higheſt exaltation. In all the 


ſeverities which he was concerned in againſt the puritans, he acted 
evidently Þy compulſion, againſt his natural temper which was 
cool and gentle, againſt his principles as a Chriſtian, and againſt 
his ſentiments as a biſhop. But it happened to fall to his lot, 


to live under a queen who would not permit her orders to be 


diſputed ; and he muſt have loſt all his uſefulneſs in the church, 
which was very great, if he had not complied with her in the 
manner he did. He had a teal concern for the intereſt of re- 
ligion in the vital parts of it, and did his utmoſt to promote it 
with the queen and her council, whom he thought too much 
taken up with the outlines and appurtenances. He made a ſa- 


crifice of his eye-ſight, and his health, to the ſtudy of learning 


and religion, and was an amiable example of all chriſtian vir- 


tues. Having given ſeveral benefactions to both the univerſities 


nn his life time, he had no great wealth to leave behind him. 
he greateſt part of what he had was bequeathed to the poor of 


Canterbury, Lambeth, and Croydon, and of the place where 
he was born in Cumberland. The ſhott character of arch- 


© bilbop GzinDaLL is, that he was a good natured, friendly, in- 
offenſive man, a learned, uſeful prelate, and a ſincere, pious 


chriſtian. 


Wuitc1zT, biſhop of Worceſter, was in a few months tranſ- 


I lated to the ſee of Canterbury: and as he had diſtinguiſhed him- 
elf in the controverſy againſt the puritans, the queen charged 


him upon his advancement, © to reſtore the diſcipline of the 


| «church, and the eſtabliſhed uniformity, which thro the conni- 


= © vance of ſome prelates, the obſtinacy of ſome puritans, and 


* the power of ſome noblemen, was run out of ſquare.” The 


new archbiſhop, accordingly, had not been confirmed a week, 
dbelore he publiſhed ſome directions to the biſhops of his pro- 


vince, to oblige their clergy to wear the habits; to ſuppreſs all 
preaching and catechizing in families, to which others, not of 
the tamily, reſorted ; to admit none to preach who were not or- 


dained according to the manner of the church of England; and 
to allow none to preach or catechiſe, who did not read the whole 


ſervice, 


Vor. II. — — 


peared for them in behalf of religion; it being impoſſible to fl 


ſo many vacancies in the church as were made upon this occaſion, 


five lives, were the only clergy that they had left. But thearch- 
biſhop wrote to the council, that the cauſe of the clergy did not 
lie before them, and that he could not do his duty to the queen 


tropolitical juriſdiction not ſufficient for this purpoſe, his grace 


were for the moſt part contrary to the a& of ſubmiſſion of the 


kind under ELIZABETH 3 I ſhall not therefore repeat it here, tho 
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ſervice, adminiſter the ſacrament four times a year, and ſubſerih 
to the queen's ſupremacy, the book of common prayer, and * 
thirty nine articles of religion. But the great zeal of this pri- 
mate to ſhew his devotion to the queen, and that ſhe was is 
miſtaken in her choice of him, hurried him beyond the bound; 
preſcribed by law: and his very firſt act as archbiſhop, in im. 
poſing articles on the clergy without the authority of the greg 
ſeal, incurred the penalties of a premunire. But not reftraingg 
by ſuch conſiderations, his grace inſiſted in his firſt metropolj. 
tical viſitation on the ſubſcription abovementioned ; which ſuſ. 
pended above two hundred and thirty clergymen, and turned 
moſt of them out of the church. The poor ſufferers wrote t 
the queen, to the archbiſhop, to the lords of the council, and 
to the parliament, for a friendly conference, or a public diſputa. 
tion; but without ſucceſs. Many gentlemen of reputation ap. 


The inhabitants of the vacant pariſhes ſent up complaints to the 
treaſurer and the council, that men of occupation, without | 
abilities or common honeſty, of notoriouſly profligate and offen- 


if he might not proceed without interruption. Finding his me- 


ſollicited the queen for a new eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, which her 
majeſty readily granted ; tho ſhe exceeded the power, which the 
law had given her, in it: and the proceedings of the commiſſionen 


clergy, contrary alſo to the ſtatute laws of the realm, and littk 
better than a ſpiritual inquiſition. = 


I have given the reader a view of the firſt commiſſion of this 


this, procured by the archbiſhop, gave a great addition of power 
to the court. To make good the character I have given it, it 
will be only neceſſary to relate, that if any pariſhioner bore an 
ill will to his miniſter, he might inform the commiſſioners by | 
letter, that the clergyman was a ſuſpected perſon ; upon which, 
a purſuivant, paid ten pence a mile, was ſent with a citation to ſum- 
mon him before the commiſſioners, and till a court fate he was 
impriſoned : as ſoon as he was brought to the bar, he took an 
oath to anſwer all ſuch queſtions as ſhould be aſked him to 2 

— belt 
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beſt of his knowledge 3 by which he was obliged not only to accuſe 
himſelf, but perhaps to bring his relations and acquaintance into 


fore hand, nor to have a copy of his anſwers, which were lodged 
with the ſecretary of the court, againſt the day of his trial: and 
jf he was not convicted upon his own confeſſion, they then exa- 
mined their witneſſes, but never cleared him upon his own oath. 
If they could not convict him upon any ſtatute, they had re- 


ſoner ſeldom knew by what he was to be tried; or how to make 
his defence. The four and twenty articles, which the arch- 
biſhop drew for the ſervice of the high commiſſion, are too long 
to be inſerted here; but they were enough to entangle, and bring 
into danger, all the honeſt men in the kingdom. When the lord 
treaſurer red them, and ſaw the execution they had done upon 
the clergy, he wrote a letter to the archbiſhop ; in which, after 
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to avoid ſchiſm in the church, which is now, he ſees by his grace's 
= papers, fully furniſhed with preachers, and that it is but a ſmall 
number that contend for their fingularity, he tells his grace, 


E «perſons, with neglect of his duty in not ſtaying his grace's ve - 
© © hement proceedings againſt the clergy, whereby papiſts are 


tells his grace further, © that he has red his four and twenty ar- 
E © ticles in a Romiſh ſtile, of great length and curioſity, and fo 
c full of branches and circumſtances, that he thinks the inquiſi- 
E © tion of Spain, uſed not ſo many queſtions, to comprehend and 


q but in concluſion he defires the © archbiſhop to excuſe him, 
= © that he has directed the clergy not to anſwer theſe articles, ex- 


) 

» WE far from being diſcouraged with this letter, that he wrote the 
bord treafurer a long vindication of his articles, and of the man- 
i: ner of proceeding ex officio; which gave his lordſhip no other 


E fatifaction, than to know that the archbiſhop had not done any 
thing in this matter, which his grace did not think himſelf in 
duty and conſcience bound to do. 


this prelate, the privy council took the cauſe into their hands, and 
| Vrote a joint letter to the archbiſhop and the biſhop of Lox DON, 
acquainting 


E trouble. He was not to be informed of the interrogatories be- 


| | 1 courſe then to the old obſolete eccleſiaſtical law, and the pri- 


acknowledging that his grace doth nothing, but, being duly exa- 
mined tendeth to the maintenance of the eſtabliſhed religion, and 


c that he was daily charged by the privy council, and public 


« orcatly encouraged, and the queen's ſafety endangered.” He 


© © to trap their prieſts.” Many other ſevere expreſſions are added; 


I « cept their conſciences may ſuffer them.” His grace was fo 


The lord treaſurer finding it to no purpoſe to deal fingly with 
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acquainting them, © that tho they had had many complain: 
« from ſeveral counties of their proceedings, yet, hoping tes 
ce Jordſ{hips would have ſtaid their ſeverity againſt the Clergy, Fg 
« had not given them any trouble. But hearing of ſuch . 
« numbers ſuſpended lately, and that there is no divine ſervice 
of any kind in the vacant places, that where cures are ſupplicg 
« it is chiefly by men without learning, and chargeable with 
ce great and enormous faults, againſt whom there are no pro 
« ceedings or inquiſition, they therefore pray their lordſhips tg 
cc have ſome charitable conſideration of their clergy, that the 
ce people may not be deprived of their diligent, learned, 194 
ce zealous miniſters, for a few points ceremonial with which their 
« conſciences were entangled.” This letter was ſigned by cipht 
of the lords of the council; and to ſupport their charge again 
the biſhops, it was accompanied by a liſt of learned miniſter 
deprived, in one column, of unlearned and vicious ones con- 
tinued, in a ſecond, and of pluralifts and non refidents, in an- 
other. But this remonſtrance it ſeems was grounded on falſe ſur- 
miſes; and the archbiſhop in his anſwer vindicated the clergy 


A 


£ 


* 


from thoſe aperſions, and himſelf and the reſt of the commiſ. 


ſioners in ſhewing no favour to ſuch as deſerved cenſure for their 
ill behaviour. . 


The affairs of the church were in this ſituation, when the 
parliament met in November fifteen hundred and eighty four: 
and the puritans, deſpairing of any other relief, applied to the 
| houſe of commons. We are told by FurLER, © that their agents 
« were ſolliciting at the door of the houſe all day, and making 
e intereſt in the evening at the chambers of parliament men; 
ce nor would they have failed of being made eaſy, if the queen 
« would have taken the advice of her two houſes.” Three pe- 
titions were delivered to the houſe of commons in one day by 
three ſeveral members; one to reſtore liberty to godly preachers, 
the ſecond to exerciſe and continue their miniſtry, and the third 
for a ſpeedy ſupply of able men for the vacant churches. On 
the ſame day, Ds. Tuxx ER ſtood up, and put the houſe in re- 
membrance of a bill and book which he had formerly offered to 
their conſideration, concerning the ſubſcription of the clergy, 
that it might be no other than what was required by act of par- 
lament, and that no eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction ſhould extend fur- 
ther than hereſy condemned in ſcripture, and immorality. The 
book, which related chiefly to the admiſſion and qualification 
of the clergy, to the reſtraint of the high commiſſion, and 5 

cenſure 
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cenſure of excommunication, to the permiſſion of religious ex- 
-rciſes, and to pluralities and non-reſidence, by advice of the 
houſe, was reduced into a petition of {1xteen articles; which the 
commons imparted to the houſe of lords, that they might be ex- 
hibited jointly by way of humble ſuit to the queen. The lord 
treaſurer, and the archbiſhop of Yorx, brought an anſwer from 
their lordſhips, that in their opinion many of the articles which 
the commons had propoſed were quite unneceſſary, that provi- 
Gon was made for the reſt, and that uniformity in divine ſervice 
had been ſettled by parliament. The biſhop of WINcHESTER, 


in the name of his brethren, drew up a full and diſtin reply to 


every article in this petition : and the commons finding that the 


againſt pluralities and non- reſidence, and for appeals out of the 


ſpiritual courts. The bill paſſed that houſe without any dif- 


ficulty; but when it was ſent up to the lords, the two arch- 
E biſhops, and the biſhop of WincuzsTzr, made long ſpeeches 
againſt it, and affirmed that neither cathedrals, nor profeſſors in 
the univerſities could ſubſiſt without them. To ſupport their 


arguments againft the bill, they produced a liſt of the ſmall 
value of moſt eccleſiaſtical benefices : and this, with the weight 


ol the bench of biſhops, and the court intereſt, we are told, 
& threw out the bill. But the commons were ſo exaſperated at this, 
= that they reſumed the debate of the fixteen articles, and ordered 
& {ycral other bills to be brought in, to leflen the power of the 
ſpiritual courts, and to reſtrain the epiſcopal juriſdiction. One 
was, for the biſhops to take an oath in the courts of Weſtmin- 


ſter hall, that they would act nothing contrary to the com- 
mon law of the land; another was, to reduce their fees; a 
third, for liberty to marry at all times of the year; a fourth, for 


the archbiſhop ſo uneaſy, that he wrote a letter the next day to 
the queen, to inform her of their diſobedience to her majeſty's 
orders; and beſides other inconveniencies in the bill of qualifi- 


cations, that it had this alſo, that if it paſſed by parliament it 
could not hereafter be altered but in parliament, let the neceſſity 


be ever fo great; whereas if it was but as a canon from the con- 


tered, at pleaſure. His orace informs her majeſty likewiſe in this 


letter, that they had paſſed a bill for marrying at all times of the 


year without reſtraint, contrary to the old canons continually ob- 
Vor. II. 3 ſerved 


ſhould not carry every branch of it, ordered a bill immediately 


reſtoring diſcipline in the church; and another, for the qualifi- 
cation of miniſters. The laſt bill, and that for marrying at all 
times of the year, paſſed the houſe of commons; which made 


vocation by her majeſty's authority, it might be obſerved, or al- 
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ſerved among them, and containing matter which tendeth to th 
ſlander of the church, „as having hitherto maintained an "ſip 
This, it muſt be owned, is a very extraordinary reaſon to come 
out of the mouth of a proteſtant archbiſhop, whoſe church bk 
diſclaimed infallibility, and which ſays in one of her artic 
« that general councils may err, and ſometimes have erred, eren 
« in things pertaining to GoD: And if a general council nu 
err, it can be no ſlander ſurely to ſay, that a ſynod or convoy. 


tion may have committed a miſtake, in forbidding to marry at 


certain times of the year. But the queen however was fo pleaſe 
with the archbiſhop's advice, of making alterations by canon, 


and not by ſtatute, which would reſerve the power in her oyn 


hands, that ſhe ſent a meſſage immediately to the commons hy 
the lord treaſurer, reprimanding them for encroaching upon her 


ſupremacy, and for attempting what ſhe had forbidden, at which | 


ſhe was highly offended ; commanding the ſpeaker at the fame 


time in her majeſty's name, © to ſee that no bills concerning a 


ce reformation in eccleſiaſtical cauſes ſhould be exhibited, and if 
ce they were exhibited, not to read them.” This did not pre- 
vent the two houſes from paſſing an act, © for the better and 


more reverent obſervation of the ſabbath; which was much 


profaned at this time, by the encouragements of gaming, and 
ſports, on the evenings of thoſe days. The ſpeaker recommend- 
ed this bill to the queen in a very elegant ſpeech; but her ma- 


jeſty refuſed to paſs it, under a pretence of not ſuffering the 
parliament to meddle with matters of religion, which was her 


prerogative. The commons now ſaw their miſtake, in veſting 
the whole power of carrying on the reformation, in the fingle 


perſon of queen ELIZABETH; who knew how to act the ſoer- 
_ eign, and diſplay her prerogative as well as her father; but they 
ſaw it too late. In the ſame ſeſſion of parliament, an act wa 


paſſed againſt Roman catholick prieſts, who had been very buf, 


ſince the queen's excommunication, to perſuade the people to 
depole her. They are ordered by the ſtatute to depart the king | 
dom within forty days, and not to return under the penalty of 


high treaſon : thoſe who knowingly ſupport and entertain them 
are made guilty of felony : and all Engliſh prieſts in ſeminaries 


or religious houſes abroad, who do not return within fix month 


ſubmit themſelves to her majeſty, and take the oath of fupre- 
macy, are adjudged traitors: thoſe who make any remittances 
to ſeminaries incur the penalty of a premunire; and thoſe who 
know any prieſts or jeſuits, and don't diſcover them within twelve 
days, are to be fined, and impriſoned at the queen's 2 


le, 
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At the prorogation of the parliament, her majeſty made a ſhort, 
but an extraordinary ſpeech to the two houſes. She takes notice 
« that ſome people had been very buſy in finding fault with the 
« clergy» which was a cenſure that reflected upon herſelf: for 
ce ſince GoD had made her an over-ruler of the church, her neg- 
cc ligence could not be excuſed, if any ſchiſm or hereſy was con- 
« nived at. Some miſbehaviour and omiſſion there might be 
« amongſt the body of the clergy, and ſuch miſcarriage is com- 
« mon to all conſiderable offices: all which, ſays ſhe, if you my 


( lords of the clergy do not amend, I mean to depoſe you. Look 


« you therefore well to your charges.” 


The convocation met the day after the parliament ; and were 


1 prerailed on by the archbiſhop, to preſent the reaſons which he 


had drawn up againſt the bill concerning pluralities in the houſe 
of commons, in an addreſs to the queen. They ſtile them- 
ſelves © her majeſty's poor diſtreſſed ſupplicants now in danger 
« from this bill; which not only impeacheth her majeſty's pre- 
ce rogative, and leſſeneth the revenues,” they ſay, „of the 
« crown, but overthrows the ſtudy of divinity in the two uni- 


« yerſities, will deprive men of the livings they lawfully poſſeſs, 


ce will beggar the clergy, introduce a baſe and unlearned miniſ- 
« try, leflen the hoſpitality of cathedrals, be an encouragement 
« to ſtudents to go to foreign ſeminaries where they may be better 
« provided for, and in a word will make way for anarchy and 


= « confuſion.” But in order to give ſome ſatisfaction to the pub- 


lic, upon the complaints in the petitions to parliament, and 


which had occaſioned high debates in this ſeſſion, the convoca- 


tion preſented fix articles to the queen, as the whole matter of 
abuſe or grievance which wanted amendment in the church. 
They were in ſubſtance as follows: That none ſhould be ad- 
mitted into holy orders under twenty four years of age, who 
ſhould have a preſentation to a cure, and bring teſtimonials of 


their good life and converſation : That a biſhop might refuſe 


whom he would, without the danger of a © quare impedit :” 
That the commutation of penance ſhould be reſtrained (except on 


great conſideration, of which the biſhop ſhould be judge) and 


W licences to marry without banns : That the abuſes of excommu- 


nication ſhould be redreſſed: That pluralities of livings ſhould 
be reſtrained : and That fees to eccleſiaſtical officers and their 
ſervants ſhould be regulated. Theſe articles were offered the 
queen, and nothing further at this time was done with them. 
The convocation which had fate above fix weeks after the par- 


I lament, 
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liament, were prorogued from time to time by the queen's it 
till their diſſolution. At this time Six FRAN. WaLsinomay, fe. 


cretary of ſtate, founded a divinity lecture at Oxford. The reader 


was to diſcourſe upon the fundamentals of religion and the hg 
ſcriptures, by way of common place; in order that the con. 
troverſies ariſing from thence might be more particularly diſcyſeq 
This lecture, we are told by the hiſtorian of that univerſity, y,, 
ſet up on purpoſe to widen the breach, and enflame the gif... 
rence between the churches of Rome and England. Be this ,, 
it might; the lecture was much commended and thronged by the 


young ſtudents, but ſome people cenſured the foundation, 2; 4 


colour to convey the ſacrilege of the founder out of fight, under 
a pretence of propagating the true religion. The cenſure wa; 


uncharitable and impertinent ; and there are never wanting men 


of malignity enough, tho it is a diabolical diſpoſition, to pit 
the worſt conſtruction upon the beſt and moſt uſeful aGions, 
The queen had granted her ſecretary ſome of the lands of the 
vacant biſhoprick, and if he founded a lecture in divinity out of 


them, when knowledge of that kind was become extremely ſcarce, 


he ſhewed a generoſity which he was not obliged to from any 


other motive but the propriety of it. 


At the latter end of October fifteen hundred and eighty fix, 


the parliament was ſummoned, ſoon after the trial of Mar 


queen of Scots. Tho the caſe of that unhappy queen was a 


principal tranſaction in the reign we are now upon, yet having 
no relation to the church or to religion, it does not come within 


my deſign to ſay any thing of it. The indiſpoſition, and affair, 


of her majeſty queen ELIZABETH, not permitting her to go to 


the parliament houſe, the archbiſhop, and ſome of the lords, had 


a commiſſion under the great ſeal to open the ſeſſions, and to 
hold, adjourn, or prorogue it, as long as they thought fit. The 


puritan miniſters made another effort for parliamentary relief, 
and preſented an humble ſupplication to the houſe of commons; 
complaining of the abſolute power of the biſhops in giving or 
taking away licences to preach ; of the proceedings of the high | 


commiſſioners without regard to law; of the oath © ex officio; 
and of not allowing an appeal to any other court. A bill ws 


offered at the ſame time, by one of the members, for a further 


reformation of the church; annexing to the bill another form of 
common prayer than what was now eftabliſhed. Many wa 


ſpeeches were made in the houſe upon this occaſion, in defence | 


of their privileges to debate every thing religious as well as civil, 


and 
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and againſt the arbitrary proccedings of the biſhops ; for which 
che ſpeakers were ſent to the Tower. The houſe was fo intimi- 
1 dated with that reſtraint, that they would not permit the bill to 
pe ted: and the queen ſent for the bill, and the petition of the 
uritans, out of the houſe; ordering the ſpeaker to acquaint 
1 em, © that ſhe was already ſettled in her religion and would 
« not begin again; that changes in religion were dangerous; 
that ſhe had conſidered the objections which were frivolous, 


A 


o 


* 


c 
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c the peace and good order of her government.” She was ſo much 
incenſed indeed at laſt with the bold and repeated attempts of the 


A pm w ſubvert the eſtabliſhment of the church, that when 


a general pardon was drawing up to be paſſed now in parliament, 


ſhe ordered an exception to be made of ſuch as committed any 
offence againſt the act of uniformity, or were publiſhers of ſe- 
ditious books. The convocation did nothing more than grant 


a ſubſidy to the queen, and were prorogued by the archbiſhop. 


On the fourth of February fifteen hundred and eighty eight, 
after the Spamiſh armada had been deſtroyed, the queen fum- 


E moned a parliament to meet at Weſtminſter ; in order to defray 
the expences of the year, and to make ſome new laws againſt 


= the papiſts. There was little done in this ſeſſions relating to the 


church, except an act for puniſhing bribery in the elections of 
fellows and officers in colleges and cathedrals, and for preventing 


ſimoniacal preſentations. The ſtatute likewiſe enacts, that thoſe 
whoreceive money for conferring orders, or for licences to preach, 


ſhould forfeit forty pounds, and the party ordained, ten pounds, 


and whatever preferment he ſhould procure within ſeven years 
after. The puritans, having expreſſed their zeal for the queen 
and the proteſtant religion, by enliſting themſelves in the fleet 


and army during the late attempt from Spain, imagined they 
had now a title to ſome favour from the two houſes of parlia- 


ment, in the article of ſubſcription. They ſent up a petition 


therefore to the houſe of commons on that head; which was no 


ſooner delivered; than one' of the members got up, and moved, 


dat an enquiry might be made how far the biſhops had exceeded 


the laws in the proſecution of her majefty's proteſtant ſubjects. 
Another member moved, for reviving the bill againſt pluralities 
and non- reſidence; which was accordingly brought in, and again 
patied the commons without any difficulty. But the queen for- 
bid the houſe of lords to proceed upon it; and commanded the 
members of the other houſe to be taken into cuſtody, who had 


Vol. Il. GR dared 


and that the platform itſelf was prejudicial to her crown, and 
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dared to break thro her orders. The convocation having gray; Mo 

two ſubſidies to her majeſty, and being alarmed at the bill aging ; 
pluralities, addreſſed her to protect f church : having IT W Li 


her with the title of a goddeſs, they affure her, c that the pal 1 

« {ing of ſuch a bill will be attended with the decay of leet mig 
« and introduce confuſion and barbariſm into the e * Up. ; 
on this remonſtrance, the queen interpoſed, as I have juſt no 1 
mentioned. The er preſented ſome. orders to be ob. 5 
ſerved throwout the province, 5 he hoped the convocaticy 1 
. would approve of, and confirm. The firſt related to the on-. 1 
ſtant reſidence of thoſe who had but a ſingle benefice, with a 5 
exception to prebendaries, chaplains, and thoſe who were alluu. 55 
ed non: reſidence by act of parliament; compelling them hoy. y 


ever in theſe caſes to keep a ene preaching curate, The 
ſecond obliged thoſe, who had two benefices, to reſide an equa] ! of 


proportion of time on their reſpective livings, and provide a licenſe * 
curate on each whilſt they were abſent. Whoever was abſent an hun- of 
dred and twenty days, was to keep a licenſed curate. The fo + 
order directs all ſcandalous clergymen, guilty of notorious crines, WF ti 
to be removed, and never admitted to any cure again. Unleuned WW 1, 
miniſters, not qualified to catechize, are barred admiſſion towy WR +} 
cure. Laſtly, no clergyman is allowed to entertain, or diſpac WF w. 
a curate, without authority from the metropolitan or biſhop, of WE 1: 
the dioceſe. Theſe ſeaſonable and prudential orders were agreed WE 
to by both houſes of dane, who p to my them WE 
in every part. hu 
ge 
Whilſt there were any hopes c on a either kde of compromiſing 3 1 
the difference, the controverſy between the church and the pui- WI to 
tans was carried on with ſome decency 3 ; but when theſe hope = {hc 
were vaniſhed, the contending parties loaded each other with tie wh 
moſt abuſive language. The puritans led the way in this art = wh 
ſonal ſlander ; and the queen iflued a proclamation to ſuppres dei 
all ſuch books. The en of CanTERBU&Y being now on kn 
his viſitation, had ſet forth two and twenty articles of enquiry, Wi 10 
upon which the church-wardens of every pariſh were to be ex- wh 
amined upon oath ; which, when they were red by 818 Fz4v. it! 
KnoLLys one of the council, were ſent by him tq the lord tre WM ber: 
ſurer, with this character; © that they were articles of inquii- WW the 
tion, highly prejudicial to the 8 prerogative. The rea- 8 
der may remember, that by a late act of parliament in this rg) A 
it was made felony under the pains of death, to write, or pub- | ; C: 
ſet 


liſ any book, or ballad, to the defamation of the pet ; 125 


4 
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6 che conſtruction of her judges it was determined, that the 
bel abovementioned againſt the biſhops, who were her officers, 
and acted by authority under her, tended to defame the queen 
herſelf, Some of the puritan clergy ſuffered death upon this 
conſtruction; and one of them, who was no otherwiſe proved 
to be the writer of ſuch a libel upon the biſhops, than by the 
evidence of a man who had ſeen papers of that fort in his ſtudy 
but refuſed to appear in court to give his teſtimony, and by the 
hearſay evidence of two others taken in examination, who had 
afterwards abſconded and wrote word that they were ſorry for 


what they ſaid, was in this manner condemned to die. Tho the 
moderate puritans publicly diſowned the libels abovementioned, 


yet they were brought before the ſtar-chamber ; which was a 
court made up of noblemen, biſhops, counſellors, and judges, 
of the queen's nomination, to the number of twenty, or more, 


of the ſovereign, the determination was by a majority, the lord 
chancellor, or keeper, having a caſting vote. The determina- 
E tions of this court were not according to any ſtatute law of the 
E land, but according to the queen's will and pleaſure; and yet 
they were as binding upon the ſubject as an act of parliament ; 
= which the whole nation exclaimed againſt as a mark of the vileſt 
= ſlavery. e ; 


= A new parliament was ſummoned to meet in February fifteen 
hundred and ninety two; when the famous Coxk, then follicitor 
general, was choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. One 
ol the firſt motions in this parliament, was to addreſs the queen 
W to name her ſucceſſor; and her majeſty being informed of it, 
E ihe ſent for Ma. WenTworTH, and the three other members 


I knowledge that this was an exertion of her prerogative con trary 
do law, as well as to the freedom of ſpeech in parliament. But 
what follows in this caſe, was ſtill more extraordinary. When 


bers, it was anſwered by thoſe of the privy council who were in 
the houſe, that her majeſty had committed them for cauſes beſt 
« known to herſelf ; that the houſe mult not call the queen to 
= account tor what ſhe did of her royal authority ; that the 
© uſes of their reſtraint might be high and dangerous; that her 
| © majeſty did not like ſuch queſtions, nor did it — the 

SS — 5 « houſe 


with her majeſty at the head as ſole judge; but in the abſence 


E where the former remained for ſeveral years. I ſuppoſe the rea- - 
der who is moſt partial to the memory of ELIZABETH, will ac- 


it was moved to addreſs the queen for the releaſe of their mem- 
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« houſe to deal in ſuch matters.” After this arbitrary and yy 
rannical ſtep, it was a noble attempt in favour of religious j;. 
berty made by Morrrcs another member, who moved the hy, 


to enquire, how far the high commiſſioners could juſtify f 


inquiſition, their ſubſcriptions, and binding the queen's ſubjegg 
to their good behaviour, contrary to the laws of Gop, and th. 
realm; their compelling men to take oaths to accuſe themſcl;e, 
and upon their refuſal to degrade, deprive and impriſon them b 
pleaſure, and not to releaſe them till they had complied, Ne 
then offered two bills to the houſe; one againſt the oath ex 


officio, and the other againſt illegal impriſonments, which heft 
he prayed might be red immediately. His motion was ſeconded 


by Six Fran. KnorLys, who exclaimed very warmly agzinf 
theſe abuſes, and ſaid that the prelates by acting againſt law had 
brought themſelves into a premunire. - BRALE another member, 
and if I miſtake not a clerk of the privy council, ſpoke on the 


| fame fide: he affirmed that as the ſtatute required ſubſcription 


to articles of faith only, and that no councils nor canons owe 
authority to biſhops to frame articles and require' ſubſcriptions at 
their pleaſure, their lordſhips had incurred a premunire. The 
queen, for this ſpeech, forbid BRALE the court, and commanded 
him to abſent himſelf from parliament. | 


Theſe debates awakened the civilians in the houſe, who were 


in her majeſty's ſervice, and particularly DaLTon, who oppoſed 
the reading of the bill; © becauſe the queen had often forbid 


« them to meddle with the reformation of the church ;” which, 
SIN Ros. Czcil, one of her majeſty's ſecretarys, confirmed. No 
ſooner was ELIZABETH acquainted with theſe proceedings, than 
ſhe ſent for the ſpeaker, and commanded him to tell the houſe of 
commons, “ that the calling and diffolving of parliaments, the 
« afſenting and diſſenting to any bills paſſed there, was part of 


c her prerogative ; and that the calling this parliament was only | 


ce that ſuch as neglected the ſervice of the church might be com- 
« pelled to it with ſome ſharp laws, the better to provide for the 
ce ſafety of her perſon and the realm; that it was not meant tht 
« they ſhould meddle with matters of ſtate or cauſes eccleſaſ- 
« tical ; that ſhe wondered they ſhould attempt a thing fo con- 
« trary to her commandment ; that ſhe was' highly offended at 
« it, and that it was her royal pleaſure that no bill, touching an 
« matters of ſtate and cauſes eccleſiaſtical, ſhould be there ex 
« hibited. This was the meſſage of a queen to the houſe of 
commons, whoſe reign affords fuch ſubjects of panegyrick, ' 


I © thoſe] 
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toe ho would be thought patriots, and patrons of liberty, in 


the preſent age. Had the majority of that houſe had the ſpirit 


of Engliſhmen, they would not have ſubmitted ſo tamely to the 
inſults of an arbitrary woman; who arreſted their members, and 
committed them to priſon, for ſpeaking only of oppreſſions con- 
trary to law; who forbad their redreſſing the grievances of church 
or ſtate, and ſent for their bills out of the houſe, and cancelled 
them. At the ſame time that the ſpeaker delivered this memora- 
ble meſſage, Ma. Morrics was taken into cuſtody of the ſerjeant 
at arms, diſcharged from his office of chancellor of the dutchy 
of Lancaſter, diſabled from any practiſe in his profeſſion as a 
common lawyer, and confined for ſome years a priſoner in Tut- 
bury caſtle, But no provocation could induce this parliament to 
bring the queen to reaſon. Inſtead of afferting their own rights, 
and the liberties of the people, this parliament ſtands on record 
for one of the ſevereſt acts of cruelty and oppreſſion, that was 
erer made by the repreſentatives of a free and proteſtant nation. 


They paſſed an act, that if any perſon above ſixteen years of 


age ſhould refuſe to repair to ſome church or chapel or uſual 
place of common prayer, to hear divine ſervice, for the ſpace 


of a month without lawful cauſe, or go about to perſuade any 


of her majeſty's ſubjects, to deny, withſtand, or impugn her 
= power and authority in cauſes eccleſiaſtical ; or ſhall diſſuade 
them from coming to church, or ſhall be preſent at any conven- 
tick, or unlawiul aſſembly, under pretence of any exerciſe of 
religion, that every perſon ſo offending, and convicted, ſhall be 


committed to priſon without bail, till they ſhall conform and 
yicld themſelves to come to church, and make ſuch open ſub- 


miſſion and declaration of their conformity, as by this act is ap- 
pointed. In default of this ſubmiſſion within three months, 


tncy were to abjure the realm and go into perpetual baniſhment ; 


q from which if they returned without her majeſty's licence, 
= ticy were to ſuffer death without benefit of clergy. Thus in 


ſome meaſure were renewed the days of HENRY the eighth; 


when it was a crime againſt the ſtate, to depart ever ſo little 
from the religion of the ſovereign: but in ſome part of this act, 


[te excceded her father's tyranny. For abſolute as he was, he 


contented himſelf with puniſhing ſuch as oppoſed the eſtabliſhed 
religion by ſome overt act; but by this new ſtatute, the ſubjects 
were obliged to make an open profeſſion by a conſtant attendance 
on the eſtabliſhed ſervice. The former act of parliament againſt 
the writers or publiſhers of defamation of the queen, which by 


the judges had been extended to the biſhops, had brought ſever al 
TWIT "SE of 


for ſoftening, and then ſor overthrowing, the received opinions 


and the extent of CarisT's redemption. The articles of the 
church of England, tho they do not countenance the ſevereſt no- 


ed clergy. The Arminian tenets, as they were called afterwards, 
were looked upon at firſt as bordering upon popery, which made 
them much diſliked : but as they grew into repute, the Calviniſt 
were reckoned old faſhioned divines ; whilſt they in return looked 


at Cambridge; where one BaRRET, fellow of Caius college, de- 
clared himſelf againſt Carvin's doctrine of predeſtination and 
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of the puritan miniſters to the gallows; where they gave ſuch 
teſtimonies of their loyalty to the queen, praying earneſtly fo 
her long and proſperous reign, that the court was ſtruck with 
this behaviour, and began to be aſhamed of hanging men for ſe. 
dition againſt the ſtate, who died with ſuch ſtrong profeſſion, ,; 
loyalty to her majeſty, and the government. It is ſaid that the 
queen herſelf was diſpleaſed when ſhe heard of the devotion wg 


fidelity of the ſufferers ; and it was therefore reſolved for th 


future to proceed on the laſt act, and inftead of putting them t, 
death, to ſend them into baniſhment. The queen being exaſge. 
rated afreſh againſt the catholicks by their plotting againſt her 


fe, beſides this act which baniſhed them as well as the purity, 


another paſſed in this ſeſſion againſt popiſh recuſants ; by which 
they were confined within five miles of their reſpective dwelling, 
and in default of ſuch confinement to abjure the realm for eier, 
as in the former act. The convocation which met the day after 
this parliament, did little or nothing beſides giving two whale 
ſubſidies to the queen; and were diflolved on the eleventh of 


April, the day after the parliament. 


All the proteſtant divines in England, as well puritans x 
others, had hitherto appeared to be of one opinion about the 
doctrines of faith : but now there aroſe a party which were ful 


about predeſtination, perſeverance, free-will, effectual grace, 
tions of zealous Calviniſts, yet had hitherto been thought to fi- 


vour the Calvinian ſyſtem ; on the fide of which all the puritans 
to a man declared, as well as the greateſt number of the eftabliſh- 


on the others as little better than noveliſts. The controverſy began 


falling from grace ; for which he was called before the vice chan- 
cellor and ſome of the heads, and obliged to retract his opinion 
in St. Mary's church. An application having been made by both 


parties to the archbiſhop, BARRET was ſent for to Lambeth, and 


having been reprimanded for his errors, and exhorted to confels 
his ignorance and miſtakes, he choſe rather to quit his fellow- 


ſhip ; 
0 
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ſhip; and ſoon after turned papiſt. To put an end to theſe 
diſputes, the univerſity ſent WRHITAKER the queen's profeſſor, 

and ſome other eminent predeſtinarians, to the archbiſhop, who 
Calling in ſome biſhops and divines to his aſſiſtance upon theſe 
5 points, the) concluded upon ſome propoſitions ſtrictly Calviniſ- 
scal, called the Lambeth articles, to which the ſcholars in the 


univerſity were to ſubmit. When the queen was informed of 
what they had done, ſhe was extremely diſobliged at ſo public 
a reſolution : and had it not been for the intereſt of ſome of the 
archbiſhop's friends, and the particular regard which her majeſty 
had for this prelate, ſhe had ordered all that met on this occaſion 
to be proſecuted to a premunire. However ſhe ordered Six Ros. 
* Ceci. to acquaint his grace by letter, © that ſhe very much miſ- 
liked that any allowance had been given by him and his bre- 
> « thren, for any fuch points to be diſputed, being a matter 
(tender and dangerous to weak ignorant minds; and thereupon 
« commanded him to ſuſpend the urging them publicly, or 
« ſuffering them to be debated in the pulpit.” The archbiſhop 
excuſed himſelf by alledging, that they were not intended as any 
new laws or decrees, but only as an explication of certain points, 
which they apprehended to be true, and correſpondent to the 
doctrine profeſſed in the church of England. But if this had 
been the general doctrine of the Engliſh reformation, the ho- 
milies on ChRIS T's nativity, and the reſurrection, would have 
E ſpoke another language than they have, about the extent of his 
= redemption, and falling finally from grace. The Calviniſtical 
hſtem however, it muſt be owned, ſeems at that time to have 
been the general and governing perſuaſion of both the unive - 
E fitics, and of the greateſt part of the clergy, tho the church re- 
formed upon different principles, and tho the articles were com- 


N 


be 
* 


piled with a latitude to admit ſubſcr iption by perſons of other 


entiments. 
ln October fifteen hundred and ninety ſeven, the parliament 
met at Weſtminſter, modelled in a great meaſure by the care 
und management of the archbiſhop. For we are not to imagine, 
bat when once the method of practiſing at elections under the 
croun had been introduced, that it was ever totally neglected. 
Eren in this reign of ELIZABETH © of bleſſed memory, I have 
Leen an original letter under the hand of the earl of LRIOEST ER, 
to a corporation of which he was high ſteward, wrote at a time 
when the queen's affairs were chiefly tranſacted thro him, to de- 
tre them to execute and tranſmit him a blank indenture, at an 


election 
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1 election then approaching, that he might nominate their Ihre. 
ſentatives; and if they would oblige him 1o tar he would Fi 
the burden of paying the wages of the members upon him{;. 
but if they would not grant him the nomination of them both. 
he hoped they would permit him to recommend one of thy, 
members upon theſe terms. The archbiſhop probably trod in the 
fame ſteps ; for the ſummer was employed by him, Mr. Syyyz, 
ſays, in ſecuring the elections againit the winter. His grace low. 
ever could not prevent ſome members from being elected, yhg 
brought in bills to regulate abuſes in ſpiritual courts, againſt |; 
cences to marry without banns, againſt frivolous citations ex 
officio, againſt unjuſt and exceſſive fees, and excommunicaticg, 
for trifles. But theſe bills, according to cuſtom, were quaſhe 


— - — 
—— 
— — ——— - 


her prerogative, and aſſuring them, that ſhe would take the 


grievances into her princely conſideration. The archbiſhop had 


ment from which ſhe never afterwards departed, not to proceed 
in the affairs of the church by ſtatute law, which none hut 1 
parliament could repeal, but by canons, which ſhe could con- 
firm, or diſpenſe with, at her pleaſure. But ſtill the eccleſuſ- 


1 people underwent from the canon law, obliged them to remote 
if their cauſes into Weſtminſter hall, by getting prohibitions to op 

proceedings in the biſhops courts, or the high commiſſion, The 
archbiſhop was alarmed at this; and drew up certain queries, to 
be conſidered by the lords and judges, concerning prohibitions; 
to which he annexed a liſt of divers caſes, wherein the ſpiritual 
_ courts had been interrupted by the temporal juriſdiction, as wel 


prohibitions notwithſtanding increaſed every year ; the nobility and 
gentry were too wile to ſubject their eſtates and liberties to civilians 
verſed in a code of laws of uncertain authority, and ſtrange! 
to the laws of the land, without the relief of a prohibition; 
eſpecially when it was notorious, that the canon law had been 
always controuled, ſince the reformation, by the ſtatute laws of tie 
realm. In this ſeſſions of parliament, an act was paſſed, to con- 
firm the deprivation of the popiſh biſhops, and to declare al 
biſhops and deans promoted by the queen to their reſpective dig- 


ſecret appeals, it ſeems, and uſed other clandeſtine methods t 


ſupport their claims, in hopes of a revolution. This was 0 the 
2 hut 


A. 


by a meſſage from the queen; forbidding the commons to touch 


given her the hint, and ſhe improved it into a maxim of govern- | 
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_ tical courts were an inſufferable grievance ; the oppreſſion that 


as the high commiſſion, and the court of delegates, But the 


nities, during the firſt four years of her reign, lawfully conlt! 
tuted. The parties deprived who were now living, had made 
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s done by the parliament relating to the church; ex- 
1 private act for eſtabliſhing the revenues of the ſee of 


Norwich. 


Ihe queen had referred the grievances complained of in the 
houſe of commons to the convocation ; upon which they revived 
the canons made about thirteen years before which have been 
already mentioned, and which ſhe confirmed at this time by her 
letters patents, authorizing them to be publiſhed. Having given 
the queen three ſubſidies, from the apprehenſion of an invaſion, 
and on condition it ſhould be made no precedent for the future, 
they were diſſolved with the parliament on the ninth of F ebruary. 
From this time we hear no more of the proſecution of the pu- 
ritans, or of their perverſe and clamorous oppoſition, during the 


reſidue of this reign. The ſecret of it is, they were quiet in 


hopes of better times, on the change which could not be far 


diſtant by the death of the queen; who was now far advanced in 


years, and could not have long to live. On the other hand, 


this circumſtance being conſidered, and the next heir to the 


crown being a puritan, the governours of the church were a 
little cautious of carrying on their ſeverities againſt a party for 


| : whom the king of Scotland had declared ; not knowing what 


revenge he might take upon themſelves when he was fixed on 


the Engliſh throne. Indeed it was high time that theſe conteſts 

= fubfided; for whilſt each fide was thus buſied in diſputing about 
= the form, the power of godlineſs in this kingdom was almoſt at 
an end. The eſtabliſhed clergy generally loſt ground; the di- 
= ligence of the popiſh miſſionaries, who took advantage from theſe 
= diſputes, revived the catholic religion with great ſucceſs; and in 


the remoter countries and villages the people were either papiſts, 
or had no religion at all. Thus whilſt the two partics were 
ſtriving for victory, they were inattentive, or rather they ſacrificed 


willingly the common intereſt of religion; and let in popery, and 


immorality, to deſtroy them both. I believe I do not cenſure them 
more ſeverely than they deſerve, when I ſay that both parties 
were ſtriving for the victory; the governors of the church in the 
beginning, and the puritans in the progreſs of this controverſy. 


The queen and her biſhops had ſet out upon right and undoubt- 


ed principles; that where there is no contradiction to the laws 
of Gop, the church, like other ſocieties, has a power to make 
what laws ſhe apprehends to be decent and neceſſary for her well 
being and government; and where the ſcripture is ſilent human 
authority may interpole. Upon theſe principles, the form of 

Vor. II. 6D worlhip, 
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worſhip, and the rites and ceremonies of the church of En 
land, were eſtabliſned; and they were eſtabliſhed rightly, Ka 
theſe principles, in the reaſon of things did not carry them, and 
in fact ſhould not have carried them, the lengths they went . 
not tolerating or conniving at tender conſciences. Had they * 
contended for the victory and to procure an univerſal ſubmiſſion 
the way at firſt was ſhort and plain; and to have diſpenſed gy, 
with a few indifferent things, during the lives of the * 
bents who had been exiles, taking care that none of the if, 
generation ſhould have been tainted with theſe prejudices, way; 


have prevented this flame, which has had ſuch fatal conſequences, 


and which will probably be never quite extinguiſhed but together 

with the church itſelf. This lenity and indulgence was granted ne 
afterwards, but it was then too late to become a remedy and tg n 
prevent a ſeparation already formed. The puritans on the other | ak 
hand, in getting far enough from popery, ran weakly and enthu- re 


ſiaſtically into the other extreme; and with their prejudices 
which were not to be overcome with ſeverity, they had their yaf- 
ſions and perverſeneſs in common with other men. When the 
governours of the church had diveſted themſelves of their under- 
ſtanding, and intended to compell the judgment, the puritang 
by a natural conſequence, grew more obſtinate; and the fame 
men, who at firſt had but few objections to the eſtabliſhment, 
were not fatisfied till they had wholly ſeparated from it, framed 
a wild tyrannical ſyſtem of government and diſcipline of their 
own, which they wanted to get eſtabliſhed, and at the hazard df 
their lives maintained it. Their notions of the civil and religious 
rights of mankind, were dark and confuſed, and too much de- 
rived from the theocracy of the Jews: and if they had once got 
their ſyſtem eſtabliſhed, there is no doubt to be made, that they 
would have impoſed it upon others with an unrelenting fury. 
In ſhort the one ſide was uncharitable, the other was perverk, 
and both ſides were weak. I take this to be the candid, impar- 
tial, ſtate of the caſe between them. But I muſt turn now to 
give an account of the laſt parliament of this reign, 


In October ſixteen hundred and one, the parliament met at 
Weſtminſter ; and notwithſtanding all former repulſes, the houſe 
of commons renewed their attack againſt the | piritual courts 
againſt biſhops leaſes and fines, againſt the proceedings of ordi- 
naries © ex officio without due preſentments, and againſt their 
frequent courts : but the queen would not ſuffer them to proceed 
upon theſe grievances, and referred them to the archbiſhop. 95 
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bill however was brought in again toreſtrain pluralities and non-re- 
* gGdence. It went as far as a ſecond reading, when it was object- 
dd co by ſeveral members, and thrown out. One of them pro- 
| ofcd, that the laity ſhould lead the way in this reformation, and 
reſtrain themſelves from plurality of offices in the firſt place, be- 
fore they began to reduce the only ſubſiſtence which the clergy 
had ; whoſe revenues were in a great meaſure already leſſened by 
taking away ſo many impropriations, and their expences enereaſed 
by allowing them marriage. There was another bill brought into 
the houſe to puniſh voluntary abſence from church, with the 
forfeiture of a ſhilling for every Sunday ; to be levied by a war- 
rant from a juſtice of peace, on the information of two wit- 
neſſes: but there being a law already for this purpoſe, which 
made the forfeiture twenty pounds a month, it was thrown out 
zs needleſs and unreaſonable ; tho not till after it had had a third 
* reading, and with a majority only of a ſingle vote. The com- 
maons did nothing further in this ſeſſion relating to the church; 
and having paſſed a few bills for the better government of the ſtate, 
and given the queen the largeſt ſubſidy they had ever given her 
during her reign, the parliament was diſſolved on the nineteenth 
olf December. The convocation likewiſe gave four ſubſidies to 
ber majeſty, to be collected in four years; and the archbiſhop 
exhorted them, to be very careful in obſerving the canons paſſed 
in the laſt convocation, and to reform the grievances which had 
been complained of in this ſeſſions of parliament ; which if they 
had not been prevented, he ſaid, with good circumſpection, and 
© a promiſe of careful reformation, either all, or the greateſt part 
of the eccleſiaſtical courts might have been taken away. No- 
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ot ching material beſides was tranſacted in this convocation; and 
dle queen's writ diſſolved it on the ſame day with the par- 


. liament. 


1 


Heer majeſty, who had hitherto been very happy in her health, 
to began now to decline apace; and was not only infirm, but under 


We 2 iible decay of natural ſpirits. Whether this was owing to 
We conſcience or conſtitution, whether her mind affected her health, 
cor her ill habit of body brought on a dejection of her ſpirits, it is 
impoſſible for us to ſay. Her cruel and extraordinary uſage of 
I the queen of Scots; her ſeverity towards the puritans, who had 
an wnmolable attachment to her perſon and civil government; her 
embroiling the neighbouring kingdoms with artifice and diſſimu- 
{ation to promote her intereſts; and the apparent neglect of her 
n miniſters, who began, if not to be weary of her majeſty, 
I 2 yet 
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yet to worſhip the riſing ſun, theſe were things perhaps which 
might not pleaſe her much in the reflection. But whatever might 
be the cauſe, the laſt ſcene of the life of this magnanimous 
quecn, was clouded and diſconſolate. On the laſt day of Ja 
nuary ſixteen hundred and three, ſhe went to Richmond for Me 
tirement, and the benefit of the air; where her inauguration 


ring, which was grown into the fleſh and become painful, ns 


obliged to be filed off. In the beginning of March, ſhe yy, 


ſcized with a drowzineſs, and an heavineſs in all her limbs; and 
could neither move them, nor even ſpeak, without great difficy]. 
ty. This made her extremely froward and unapproachable, t, 
almoſt every body but the archbiſhop, who frequently attended, 
and prayed with her. When it was perceived ſhe was near her 
end, the lord keeper, the lord privy ſeal, and ſecretary Cycu, 
were ſent to her by the council to deſire her to name her ſucceſ. 
ſor. The queen anſwered with ſome difficulty, “ that her throne 
« was the throne of kings, and ſhe would have no mean 
« perſon to ſuccede her.” The ſecretary repreſenting to her, 
that theſe words were very obſcure, and that the council defired 
an explicit intimation of her pleaſure, ſhe ſaid, © that the king 
« of Scots, her neareſt relation, ſhould ſuccede her.” The 
archbiſhop then reminding her, that having now done with thi 


world ſhe ſhould turn all her thoughts to the other, and com- 


mune with Gop alone, ſhe replied, © that I do, nor does my 
« mind wander from him at all;” and when ſhe could pray 


no longer with her tongue, ſhe lifted up her hands and eyes to | 


heaven, till ſhe expired. 


Thus died the great and renowned queen ELIZABETH, in the 
ſeventieth year of her age, and in the forty fifth year of her 
reign. If the reader was to know no more of this queen, than 
what he has ſeen of her in this hiſtory, he would be at a lokto 
account for the great encomiums with which ſhe is always ſpoke 
of, to the preſent day; when flattery cannot be ſuppoſed to 
have any ſhare in the veneration paid to her memory. I ſhall 
diſcuſs the pretenſions which ſhe had to theſe encomiums, when 
I have given a general deſcription of her allowed by all hiſtorians. 
Tho ſhe was not very handſome in her youthful days, yet there 
was ſomething great and majeſtick in her mien, which denoted 


her qualifications for the royal ſtation to which ſhe was born: W 


and ſhe had learning, ſenſe, and courage, in a very unuſual de- 
gree for one of her ſex. Having a command of the ſeveral lan- 


guages in which ambaſſadors made their ſpeeches, and being 
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ſtrict regard to juſtice, and in the moſt profound diſſimulation 
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© ble to talk upon government, and the ſtate of foreign kingdoms 
W +1 propricty, ſhe appeared to great advantage in giving au- 
BY ences, and on all public occaſions which did not a little con- 
uHulibute to raiſe an idea of her abilities among foreigners. Theſe 
z bilitics have been magnified by many of her hiſtorians; and the 
ſurmounting all the difficulties and troubles which were created 


* by her enemies, enemies too the moſt powerful, artful, and leaſt 
ſccrupulous in Europe, had been attributed by many writers en- 
tirely to her own. addreſs. But tho ELIZABETH, as I have al- 
* lowed, had great and uncommon talents as a queen, yet her own 
EZ bilities would have ſerved her but a little way in ſuch important 
uncertakings. She had the good fortune to have very able men 
in her kingdom, equalled ſcarcely by any and exceeded by none 
of their countrymen in any age for political {kill : and the queen 
had diſcernment enough to find them out, and ſenſe enough to 
E employ them in the adminiſtration of her affairs. In this con- 
ſiiſted her greatneſs ; and in this alone, in my own opinion, did 
= ſhe ſhew her talent for governing. Her own perſonal abilities, 
A ſeparate from thoſe of her miniſters, of which ſhe availed her- 


ſelf cunningly enough as tho they had been her own, conſiſted 
in a frugal management of her treaſure and her honours, in 
courting the affections of her people by a ſeeming affability in 
her manner and converſation carried almoſt to an excels, in a 


that ever filled the heart of a woman. Theſe were properly her 


own abilities, to which ſhe was not obliged to any miniſter ; and 


as far as theſe could carry her in the art of good govern- 
ment, the ſucceſs of her adminiſtration may be attributed to her- 


ſelf. But tho the wiſdom and proſperity with which ELIZaBETH 


governed, 1s not entirely to be aſcribed, as all her hiſtorians do 


aſcribe it, to the queen's own addreſs, yet all the weakneſs and 


miſrule which is to be charged upon her reign, which I am not 
partial and faſhionable enough to ſay was inconſiderable, were 
the weakneſs and miſrule of the queen herſelf ; in theſe her mi- 


niſters had no ſhare 3 neither had they power or intereſt enough to 


prevent them. She came to the crown with the ſame high no- 
tions of her prerogative, and of making her will a law to the peo- 
ple as well as her miniſters, that her father had: and if ſhe did 
not carry her tyranny to as great a length, it was not owing to 
the tender affection and exceſhve love for her ſubjects, which ſhe 
always talked of to them, but to the conjuncture in which ſhe 
was placed, and to the need in which ſhe ſtood of her peoples 
love to ſupport her againſt her enemies. Leſt the reader ſhould 
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think I charge her with weakneſs and miſrule unjuftly, y 

other hiſtorians only ſound her panegyrick, I muſt remind 0 
of her impoveriſhing the vacant biſhopricks, and giving Unequal 
impropriations in the lieu of manors and eſtates ; of her Keepin 
the ſees of Ely, Oxford, and Briſtol, vacant twenty year, and 
enriching herſelf with their revenues; of her ſending ſo frequent. 
ly to the houſe of commons, to forbid their proceeding Upon 
bills before them, of committing the members to priſon, and 
even forbidding their coming to parliament, for ſpeeches which 
they made in ſupport of their laws and liberties, without an 

refle&tions upon her majeſty. To this muſt be added the ſeverity 
with which ſhe treated her proteſtant ſubjects by her high com. 
miſſion court, againſt law, againſt liberty, and againſt the right 
of human nature. If theſe are not flagrant inſtances of we. 
neſs and miſrule, to which her miniſters never encouraged, hut 
oftentimes diſſuaded her as far as they durft, and which were not 
owing to ſudden ſtarts of paſſion but to her own tyrannical dif. 


him 


poſition, then all arbitrary power may be defended as juſt and ne- 
ceſſary. The ruling paſſion of ELIZABETH was to preſerve her 


crown and her prerogative, and every meaſure which ſhe herſelf 


directed, or approved of when projected by her miniſters, was 


ſubſervient to theſe two purpoſes. To the account of the former 
is to be placed, her unjuſt and cruel treatment of CarH. Gray, 
under a pretence of her marrying without the queen's conſent, 


but in reality becauſe ſhe had ſome right to the crown, and might 


be ſet up as a rival. To the ſame account we are to place her 
continual jealouſy, and manifold diſſimulation with the queen of 
Scots, the injuries which ſhe did her againſt the laws of hoſpitz- 
lity and the law of nations, and at laſt the putting her openly to 
death with a profligate prevarication. To the account of the 
latter we are to place her frequent compulſive imperious treat- 
ment of the houſe of commons, in open violation of the privi- 
leges of parliament, and the rights and liberties of the ſubject. 
To the ſame fondneſs of her prerogative, we are to place all the 
meaſures which ſhe directed, and ſhe alone, againſt the diſturb- 


ers of the uniformity which was eſtabliſhed. To her alone it was 
owing at firſt, and not to her biſhops, that no conceſſion or in- 
dulgence was granted to tender conſciences. She underſtood her 


prerogative, which was as dear to her as her crown, and life, but 
the underſtood nothing of the rights of conſcience in matters of 


religion; and like the abſurd king her father, ſhe would have no 


opinions in religion, acknowledged at leaft, | beſides her own. 
She reſtored the reformation, it is true, and I believe reſtored it 
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upon principle: She was likewiſe at the head of the proteſtant 


religion abroad, in aſſiſting thoſe who profeſſed it, in France, 
and the Netherlands, as well as Scotland, and it was her intereſt 


to do ſo; but where her intereſt called upon her to neglect the re- 


formed religion, ſhe did it without ſcruple. She differed from 
her ſiſter in this, that ſhe would not part with her ſupremacy 
upon any terms and as ſhe had much greater abilities for go- 
verning, ſo ſhe applied herſelf more to promote the ſtrength and 

lory of her dominions, than Mary did: but ſhe had as much of 
the bigot, and the tyrant in her, as her ſiſter, tho the object of 
that bigotry, was prerogative, and not religion. Her tyranny 
indeed was not to the hurt and damage of her people; for if it 
had ſhe could not have held the crown. The enemies which ſhe 
had abroad obliged her to conſult the eaſe and intereſt of her ſub- 
jects; and happy it was for them that it did ſo. Thus I am 
very ready to own, that with the help of her miniſters ſhe made 
a great figure abroad as well as at home, and that her miniſters 


| : could not have procured this figure for her majeſty, without her 
E own co-operation, or perhaps with any other queen but herſelf. 
E She ſtands therefore upon record, and I think fo far very juſtly, 


as a wiſe and politick princeſs, for delivering the kingdom from 


E the difficulties with which it was involved at her acceſſion, for 


preſerving the proteſtant reformation againſt the potent enemies 


which attempted to deſtroy it, and for advancing the renown of 
dhe Engliſh nation beyond any of her predeceſſors. To ſum up 
in a few words what may ſerve to form the character of queen 
ELAN TH, it may be ſaid, that if we conſider her as a woman, 
and a fovereign, bred under HENRY the eighth her father, ſhe 
had extraordinary qualifications; that the greateſt errors of her 
reign were owing to her education; and if ſhe had not herſelf 
the principal merit of that felicity which her ſubjects enjoyed 
under her, as I think ſhe had not, yet ſhe had the good fortune to 
I Wy generally thought ſo, both during her life and ſince her 
E death, BOT e e CIFOTTIOOT DARE 2-165 e 297 
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I E king of Scotland having been proclaimed with the t 

_ uſual ceremonies by the name of Jaws the firſt, he t. 

council ſent to acquaint him with the death of queen Etizazzry, b 

and with his own acceſſion to the crown of England. The peo- Wi © 

ple in general lamented the loſs which the nation had ſuſtained ; ul 
and a king of Scotland on the throne of England was not the 

moſt pleaſing proſpe& in the world. Beſides, ſince Jauss WR 

had become of age and had taken the reins of the goren- d 

ment into his hands, he had given no very advantageous idea m 

of himſelf from any part of his conduct. Tho born a papiſt, ce 

yet having been taken from his mother when very young, he had tit 

been educated in the ſtricteſt proteſtant principles among the pu- of 

ritans, and had all thro his life profeſſed them. It was certain WW hu 

nevertheleſs, that he had on ſeveral occaſions given great room to WW th 

ſuſpect, that he was far from being an enemy to the Roman c- pl 

tholicks. On the one hand therefore, the puritans were in hopes . {«: 

that as the king had been educated among thoſe of their religion | ir 


till his acceſſion to the crown of England, that his majeſty would | 
promote a reformation of the church according to the plan in 
Scotland; at leaſt that they ſhould have a redreſs of all ther 
grievances. On the other hand, the papiſts, preſuming not on) 
on the natural right they had to his favour on account of I's M 
birth and parentage, but on the many marks he had given in the 
courſe of his reign in Scotland of his inclinations to their religion, 


perſuaded themſelves they ſhould have gentler treatment under | 
8 | 


8 
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his majeſty, than they had met with from the queen ; and even 
were not without hopes of ſomething further. The members, 
of the church of England, who were much the greateſt part of 


the nation, expected, notwithſtanding the birth and education 


of his majeſty, that he would make no innovations in favour 
of either papiſts or puritans, but conform himſelf entirely to the 
church eſtabliſhed by law. But amidſt all their hopes, each fide: 
had its fears; whilſt James himſelf, X had properly ſpeaking no. 
other religion, than what flowed fr om a principle which he called 
« kingcraft.” The ſequel of his reign will illuſtrate, and prove, 


what I ay. As ſoon as the queen was dead, the archbiſhop of 
CaNTERBURVY ſent NEviLL, his dean, expreſs to Scotland in the 


name of all the biſhops and clergy of England, to congratulate. 


the king on his acceſſion, to aſſure him of their ſteady and un 
feigned loyalty, to receive any commands he might have for 


them, and to recommend the church of England to his royal 


countenance and protection. The king received this application 


very graciouſly ; and ordered NzviLL to afſure the Engliſh bi- 
| ſhops, that he would maintain the government of the church as. 


the queen had left it. This, which at that time was a ſecret to 


the other parties, raiſed the ſpirits of the archbiſhop and his 
brethren before the king's arrival; and ſerved to diffipate the 


« Scotch miſt,” which they had ſpoke of very- often with great. 
nennen. n ares by 


Whilſt his majeſty was on his progreſs by ſlow ſteps to Lon- 
don, the puritans preſented a petition ſigned by eight hundred 
miniſters of the church of England, defiring a reformation of 
certain ceremonies and abuſes. It was called the millenary pe- 
tition, becauſe in the preamble it was ſaid, that they to the number 


of above a thouſand miniſters did groan under the burden of 


human rites and ceremonies, and did with one conſent throw. 


themſelves at his majeſty's royal feet for relief. The abuſes com- 


plained of in this petition, related to many particulars in the 


ſervice; ſuch as the ſign of the croſs, the cap, and ſurplice, the 


ring in marriage, confirmation, church ſongs, and muſick, the 


prophanation of the ſabbath, holy-days, and apocrypha; to the 


conſtant preaching in churches, the removal of weak and illite- 


rate miniſters, non- reſidence, and ſubſcription ; to commendams, 
and impropriations, annexed to biſhopricks and colleges; to ex- 
communications, church cenſures, popiſh canons, ſpiritual courts, 
che oath ex officio, and marriage licences. Many other petitions 
of this ſort were preſented to the king in the counties thro which 

Vor, I. 5 F | he 
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he paſſed. But the two univerſities being alarmed at this ear] 

attack on the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, it was reſolved in a The 
oregation called at Cambridge for this purpoſe, © that whoſoever 
<« oppoſed by word or writing, or any other way, the do@rine ot 
« diſcipline of the church of og or any part thereof 
« ſhould be ſuſpended . ipſo facto” from any degree already taken 
ce and be diſabled from taking any degree for the future.” About 
the ſame time, the univerſity of Oxford publiſhed an anſwer to 
the millenary petition, accuſing thoſe who ligned it of a factions 
ſpirit, and as enemies to monarchy ; and commending the preſent 
government of the church, as the great ſupport of the crown, 
and calculated for unlimited ſubjection to it. The king was de- 
termined from the firſt moment what part to take in church 
affairs; as we have ſeen by his anſwer to the addreſs ſent by the 
biſhops. But that he might part with his old friends with ſome 
decency, that he might put on an appearance of impartiality be- 
tween the parties, and what I believe ſwayed him more than an 


thing elſe, that he might give his new ſubjects a taſte of his 


talents for diſputation, of which he was always extremely fond 


and. conceited, he ordered a conference to be held at Hampton- 


court, of which he would be moderator; and in the mean time 
commanded by a proclamation, that both ſides ſhould be quiet, 


till he ſhould have informed himſelf of the ſtate of the church, 


and his pleaſure was farther known, 


The conference which was in January ſixteen hundred and 


four, and continued for three days, was managed by nine biſhops, 


and as many dignitaries of the church on one ſide, and four pu- 


ritan divines on the other, all nominated by the king; in the 
preſence of the lords of the council, and a numerous croud of 
courtiers. On the firſt day, in which the puritan miniſters were 


not preſent, the king opened the conference with a ſpeech; not 


only to acquaint them with his reaſons for conſulting the biſhops 


and dignitaries by themſelves, but with © the happineſs which he | 
« felt in being brought into the promiſed land, where he was 


« not as formerly a king without ſtate and honour, nor in a place 
< where order was baniſhed, and beardleſs boys would brave him 
cc to his face.” Tho he did not convene this aſſembly, he faid, 
out of any deſire of innovation, yet many complaints having 
been made, he had a mind to remove the occaſion of them, and 


to be ſatisfied as to ſome uſages in the worſhip and diſcipline of 
the church himſelf. , For inſtance, he had an objection to the 


ceremony and name of confirmation, if it imported a confirming 
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of the Ccrament of baptiſm, as tho it was not compleat with- 


cat it, His engel) had: likewiſe ar be anne 
oe the church, as having too great a reſemblance of the pope's 


pardon : neither did: he approve of private baptiſm, and the ad- 


miniſtring this ſacrament by midwives, and lay perſons. The 


king then deſired to be informed whether the cenſure of excom = 


munication Was executed very frequently, and upon light and 


frivolous occafions, as it had been ſuggeſted ; and why lay chan- 


cellors and commiſſaries, and not the biſhops with their chapter, 


did exerciſe this folemn act of church authority? The king 
having dilated upon theſe ſeveral ſcruples with an air of great 


” Underſtanding for ſome hours, the archbiſhop fell on his knees, 
and ſuggeſted to the aſſembly, what vaſt obligations the church 


and kingdom were under to the bountiful hand of providence, in 


ſetting at the helm a prince of ſuch admirable learning and great 
abilities! His grace then turned to the king, in order to ſatisfy 
him on the points in queſtion, He ſhewed him the antiquity of 
the practiſe of confirmation in the Chriſtian church from the 


earlieſt ages; but aſſured him it was a falſe ſuggeſtion, that the 


church of England thought baptiſm not compleat without it, as 
it was evident by the rubrick before the office. Some of the 


© other biſhops ſeconded the primate ; and in order to make it clear, 
that confirmation was not underſtood in the church of England, 
as a ſacrament, or corroboration of baptiſm, it was referred by 
his majeſty to the biſhops, whether the office ſtanding as it did, 
it might not be called an examination of children with a confir- 
mation. As to the point of the abſolution, the archbiſhop clear- 
cd the form from all abuſe and ſuperſtition, by appealing to thoſe 


forms of confeſſion and abſolution in the beginning of the com- 


munion ſervice z which the king, upon a peruſal, acquieſced in. 
However it was concluded, that for the ſake of explanation, the 


words “ remiſſion of ſins” ſhould be added to the rubrick of ab- 


ſolution, The archbiſhop then endeavoured to fatisfy his majeſty, 


| that the adminiſtring baptiſm by midwives, and other lay perſons, 
| Was not allowed by the church; nor did the words in the office 


infer any ſuch latitude. BancrorT biſhop of London oppoſed 


this, and ſaid, that the compilers of the common prayer did 
really deſign a permiſſion to private perſons to baptize in caſes of 


neceſſity, and that it was agreeable to the practiſe of the primi- 


te church. Much debate ariſing on this article from the king, 


and ſeveral other biſhops, it was reſolved to deliberate afterwards, 
whether the rubrick for private baptiſm ſhould not be reſtrained 
co Curates or lawful miniſters. As to the buſineſs of excommu- 

| nication 
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eſty had likewiſe an exception to the abſolution 
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nication in the ſpiritual courts for little crimes, it was agreed on 
the king's motion, that the name might be changed, and the 
cenſure ſtill retained, if an equivalent correction could not be 
ſubſtituted. in the room of it. The reader has here the ſubſtance 
of the firſt day's conference. But we are told by Mr. GaLLO Wa 
who was preſent at it, and whoſe account of it to the preſbytery 
of Scotland was mended in ſome parts by the king's own hand, 
« that the biſhops craved with great earneſtneſs on their knees, 
« that nothing might be altered, left popiſh recuſants puniſhed 


e 


* 


c 


A 


niſhed by deprivation from their livings for non- conformity, 
ſhould ſay they had juſt cauſe to inſult them, as men who 
© had travailed to bind them to that, which, by their own 
c mouths now, was confeſſed to be erroneous.” But I think 
it neceſſary to acquaint the reader that this account is taken from 
Mr. Nx Al in his hiſtory of the puritans, who is not to be red with- 
out the utmoſt caution, and making great allowances for his un- 
fairneſs and partiality. 1 115 00 10 


o 


0 
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On the ſecond day of the conference the four puritan miniſters 
were called in; who were to be anſwered by two biſhops, and 


the other dignitaries firſt appointed. The king having made a 


ſpeech to the ſame effect with the former, Dr. RzvNoLDs, pro- 


feſſor of divinity in the univerſity of Oxford, who was the head 


of the delegation from the puritans, reduced their remonſtrance 


to four heads: That the doctrine of the church might be pre- 


« ſerved in its purity according to Gop's word: That good paſ- 


C 


© tors might be planted in all churches to preach the ſame: That 
« the church government might be ſincerely miniſtered according 


* 


* 


« to Gop's word: and, That the book of common prayer 


ͤmight be fitted to more encreaſe of piety.” It would be very 
tedious to give the reader the particulars diſputed under theſe ge- 


neral heads for four hours together; as they contain nothing 


which he is not already acquainted with on each ſide of the 
queſtion. The king took more than the part of a moderator, 
and very frequently left the biſhops nothing to do, but to ad- 
mire his parts and learning in anſwering the objections made by 
the puritan divines; concluding his arguments very often with a 
maxim which he had taken up with the crown of England, no 
„ biſhop, no king.“ At the end of the conference on the 
ſecond day, his majeſty getting out of his chair ſaid aloud to 
thoſe who ſtood near him, “ if this be all they have to ay, 1 


<« will make them conform, or I will hurry them out of the land, 
1 make them ge 
3 7 


by penal ſtatutes for their diſobedience, and the puritans pu- 
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« or do worſe.” The king was much flattered by the lords, 
who had found out his foible, calling him © the Sol oom of the 
« age,” for the quickneſs of his apprehenſion, his ſkill in con- 
troverly, and his dexterity in diſentangling difficulties : the lord 
chancellor in particular ſaid, he had often heard that the king and 
the prieſt were united in one perſon, but he had never ſeen an in- 
ſtance of that truth before: and BAN ROT, biſhop of London, 


falling down upon his knees, proteſted that his heart melted 


« for joy, becauſe Gop Almighty of his ſingular mercy had 
« given them fuch a king, as ſince CarisT's time had not 
cc been.” | 


The biſhops and deans were firſt called into the privy cham- 


ber, with ſome civilians, on the third day of the conference, in 
order to ſatisfy the king about the high commiſſion, and the oath 


ex officio: and theſe being branches of his prerogative, the arch- 
biſhop ſoon made him eaſy about the complaints againſt them; 
making it appear that they were uſeful, and neceſſary, in ſeveral caſes. 


3 In this he was ſeconded by the lord chancellor, and the lord trea- 


ſurer: and the king, in order to ſhew, not only how open he was to 


conviction, and how much inclined to adopt every thing already 


eſtabliſhed, but alſo with what a wonderful facility he could com- 


* prehend the wiſdom and deſign of any meaſures, reſumed the argu- 
ments made ule of by the lords, went thro all the circumſtances of the 


ſubject, and applauded the policy of the conſtitution, and the in- 
validity of the objections to it. His noble audience were not 
wanting on their part to extol the great abilities of their ſove- 


reign; and the archbiſhop was ſo tranſported to find him thus 


warm and reſolute in favour of the high commiſſion, that at the 
end of his harangue, he told the king, © undoubtedly your ma- 
jeſty ſpeaketh by the ſpecial aſſiſtance of Gop's ſpirit.” A com- 


mittee of biſhops and privy councillors was then appointed to con- 
ſider of the quality of perſons and cauſes in the high commiſſion, 


to puniſh recuſants, and to provide a ſufficient maintenance for 
the clergy, as well as learned incumbents in "eZ pariſh, The 
four divines were then called in; and the few trifling alterations, 


| Which TI have mentioned in the firſt days conference for the ſatiſ- 
faction of his majeſty, were red to them, to which they aſſent- 


el but they were not ſatisfied with the reſult of the conference. 
They preſſed extremely that the ſurplice, and the croſs in baptiſm, 


might be diſpenſed with in ſome particular miniſters ; becauſe 


their credit in the country, where they had ſo often preached 
iganſt them, would be much impaired, if they were forced · to 
Vol., II. | 6 G uſe 
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uſe them. The king told them, that it was neither his own ih. 
tention „ nor that of the biſhops, to come to any ſudden ripourg 
till admonition and arguments had been tried upon them; and 
therefore a time ſhould be aſſigned within which conformiy 
ſhould be expected. But he added, very ſhrewdly, «we hay, 
ce taken pains here to conclude in a reſolution: for the unifer. 
« mity, and you will undo all by preterring the credit of a fey 
e private men to the peace of the whole church. This is just 
e the Scotch argument: for when any thing was there ſettled 
« which croſſed upon the fancies of ſome people, the only rex 


ec ſon for their diſobedience was, becauſe it would not conſiſt 


« with their credit to change their opinion. But I will have 
« none of this arguing z therefore let them conform, and that 
« quickly too, or they {hall hear of it. In this manner ended 
the conference; which convinced the puritans they were miſtaken 
in depending on the king's protection; which convinced the king 
that they were not to be won with a few inſignificant conceſſions; 
or indeed with any thing leſs than their own eſtabliſhment; and 
which if it did not convince the privy council, and the biſhops, 
that they had got a SoLoMoN for their king, yet they ſpoke of 


him as tho it did. 


In the latter end of February, the king iſſued a proclamation, 


commanding all prieſts and jeſuits having orders from foreign 


powers to depart the realm, But the proclamation was worded 
in ſuch a manner, as to ſhew they were not baniſhed out of 


hatred to their religion in general, but only on account of their 
attachment to the doctrine of the pope's unlimited power oyer 


crowned heads. This is what he obferved thro the whole courſe 


of his reign: and tho he had tod much reaſon afterwards to be 


convinced that he was taking falſe meaſures, yet he would neyer | 


alter his conduR. The proclamation againſt the jeſuits, was 
ſoon followed by another, giving an account of the conference; 


that he had found ſtrong remonſtrances ſupported with ſuch 
Mender proofs, that both himſelf. and his council perceived, there 


was no ground for any change in | thoſe things, which were 
molt loudly clamoured againſt; that the book of common 
prayer, and the doctrine of the eſtabliſned church were both un- 
exceptionable, and the rites and ceremonies: had the practiſe of 
the primitive church to plead in their defence: and that notwith- 


ſtanding, with the conſent of the biſhops and fome other learned 


men, a few paſſages were rather explained than altered, yet with 
a rcaſonable conſtruction every thing might very well have ſtood 
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in its former condition. The proclamation then proceeds to re- 
quire and enjoin all men, as well eccleſiaſtical as temporal, to 
conform to the book of common prayer, as being the only pub- 
lic form of ſerving Gop eſtabliſhed and allowed in this realm : 
and all the biſhops and other public miniſters are commanded to 
ſee the proclamation executed, and to puniſh all oftenders accord- 
ing to the laws. This proclamation might ſerve to ſhew, that 
the king had not the {ame regard to the tender conſciences of the 
puritans, as he had to thoſe of © the catholicks who could not 
« comply with the received doctrines of the church of England; 
but it could not alter a form of worſhip eftabliſhed by law, 


without conſent of parliament, or convocation. 


Notwithſtanding all the precautions that were taken to ſecure 
the election of members for the enſuing parliament, yet the arch- 


biſhop wiſhed he might not live to ſee it, for fear of ſome al- 


terations in the church; and his wiſh was granted: for being 


ſtruck with a dead palſy ſoon after the conference, he languiſhed 


for ſome days, and died. In the reign of queen Mary when a a 
viſitation of the univerſity of Cambridge was intended, in order 
to ſuppreſs hereſy, and enforce popery on the fellows and ſcholars 


of that univerſity, WarrTcirT, foreſeeing his danger, reſolved 


E to leave the college, and join the exiles abroad. But the maſter 
being informed of his intention, diſſuaded him, and engaged to 


conceal him, without his incurring any danger to his conſcience 
in that viſitation. | In the following reign he became a zealous 


and able champion for the eſtabliſhment, againſt the innovations 
and cavils of the puritans. His performances in that controverſy 
recommended him fo much to queen ELIZABETH, that ſhe made 
| him her profeſſor in the univerſity, and then preferred him to 
the maſterſhip of Trinity-college. His next promotion was. to 


the deanry of Lincoln, and from thence to the ſee of Worceſter, 
where he brought over many Roman catholicks to the church. 
He was a man of quick abilities, of great good nature, of a 


peaceable temper, and a general ſcholar: and if he had not lived 


| in thoſe times of contention about conformity, he would ſcarcely 


have had a fingle objection made to his character. But being 
preferred to the primacy for his zeal in that controverſy, 5 
being ſupported and encouraged in it by the queen, who knew 
no other merit in a churchman than obeying her orders, he re- 


garded neither the entreaties of the clergy,” nor the interceſſion 


of the courtiers; but preſſed conformity with great rigour, as we 
have ſeen, even ſometimes it may be beyond all other law but 
| that 
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that of her majeſty's pleaſure. This was the only blemiſh of 1; 
adminiſtration 3 and towards his latter end, he grew weary of 
the proſecutions, which the factious attempts of the puritans had 

made neceſſary in ſome degree. His houſe was a fort of ad. 
demy, where young gentlemen were inſtructed in language, 
mathematicks, and other reſpectable ſciences : and beſides the 
indigent ſcholars which he entertained in his family for this Pur. 
poſe, he exhibited to ſeveral in the univerſities, and encouraged 
them in proportion to their merit and neceſſities. As he liel 
in a time of ſome public diſturbance, when invaſions were oſten 
threatened, and inſurrections at home attempted, his domeſtich, 
were trained to military exerciſe, his palace was well furniſhe 
with arms, and he kept a ſtable of managed horſes. He waz 
very conſiderable for his hoſpitality z in which every thing ſpoke 
the generoſity, and the largeneſs of his mind: and as he was 2 
oreat lover of pomp, beyond what perhaps ſhould have bounded 
the temper of an eccleſiaſtick, beſides the conſtant figure in his 
family, which was princely, he uſually travelled with a grand 
retinue. He went once to Canterbury with a train of five hun- 
dred horſe, one hundred of which were his own domeſticks. 
He lived in too much ſplendour, to be able to do much good in 
works of charity, tho theſe were not overlooked. Befides his 
uſual benevolence to the poor at his houſe, he founded an hoſpital 
at Croydon, which affords a ſettled maintenance for eight and 

twenty brothers and ſiſters; and a free ſchool, endowed with lands 
of twenty pounds a year. In ſhort, archbiſhop WaiTcirr had 
learning, courage, and greatneſs of mind, ſuitable enough to 
the high rank he held in the church; and if his predeceſſor 
excceded him as a true chriſtian prelate, his ſucceſſor was far 
behind him in every amiable and every uſeful virtue, 


ay 


In the writs and proclamation to call the firft parhament of 
this king, his majeſty takes upon him to deſcribe what ſort of re- 
preſentatives the people ſhould ele : as conditions without which 
they ſhould not be admitted into the houſe. This was directly 
ſtriking at the privileges of the commons: but he was perſuaded, 
that the privileges of the parliament, and the people, were, if 
not ſo many uſurpations, yet at beſt only conceſſions of the 
kings his predeceſſors, which might be revoked : and thus he 
aſſumed a power to enjoin penalties by this proclamation, on fuch | 

as ſhould offend againſt the ſtatute concerning elections, which 
the ſtatute had not enjoined, the authority of which he rendered 
equal to that of the laws. At the opening of the parliament 
Po | | On 
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on the nincteenth of March, the king ſent for the commons as 
uſual, and made a long ſpeech to both houſes; in which there 
are many ſtrokes, which diſcover the genius, character, and in- 
rentions of this monarch. This ſpeech which was probably every 
word his own, for he was above being dictated to by any 
miniſter, is much too long to be inſerted here. It is neceſſary 
however, that I ſhould lay before the reader, an extract from the 

art which concerns religion, and which diſpleaſed every body. 


« Altho at my firſt coming I found but one religion, and that 


« which by myſelf is profeſſed, publicly allowed, and by the 
« Jaw maintained, yet found I another fort of religion, beſides 
« a private ſect Jurking within the bowels of the nation. The 
« firſt is the true religion; the ſecond is the falſely called ca- 
« tholick, but truly papiſh : the third which I call a ſect, rather 


« than a religion, is the puritans and novelliſts, who do not ſo 


« much differ from us in points of religion, as in their confuſed 
« form of policy, and purity ; being ever diſcontented with the 
« preſent government, and impatient to ſuffer any ſuperiority, 


« which makes their ſect inſufferable in any well governed com- 
« monwealth. But as for my courſe towards them, I remit 
« it to my proclamation made upon that ſubject. As for the 
60 papiſts, 35 muſt put a difference between my own private pro- 
( ſfeſſion of my falvation, and my politic government of the 
= © ralm. Altho my profeſſion be according to my education 
= © 1 was never violent nor unreaſonable in my profeſſion. I ac- 
« knowledge the Roman church to be our mother church, tho 
« defiled with ſome infirmities and corruptions ; nor am I an 


enemy to their church, becauſe I would have them reform 
cc 


e thoſe of that profeſſion have a proof ſince my firſt coming, 
that I was ſo far from encreaſing their burdens, as I have fo 
much, as either time, occaſion, or law could permit, lightened 
them: And even now at this time, have I been careful to re- 

viſe and conſider deeply upon the laws made againſt them, that 
ſome overture might be made to the preſent parliament for 
clearing theſe laws by reaſon, in caſe they have been in times 
paſt further or more rigorouſly extended by judges, than the 
meaning of the law was, or might tend to the hurt, as well 
of the innocent, as of the guilty perſons.” After making 

ſome diſtinction between the clericks and the laicks of that pro- 
leſſion, and ſubdividing the latter into two ranks ; after pointing 


out a particular of the doctrine and practiſe of the former which 
Vor, II. 6 H 
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their errors :---nay my mind was ever ſo free from perſecution, 
or enthralling my ſubjects in matters of conſcience, as I hope 


were 
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were not ſufterable, ſuch as the ſupremacy of the pope over all 
kings and emperors whom he may dethrone at his pleaſure, ad 
the murder and aſſaſſination of their natural ſovereign, when he 
is excommunicated, his majeſty then goes on to ſay -- © I ogy 
« with from my heart it would pleaſe Gop to make me one of 
« the members of ſuch a general chriſtian union in religion, 3 
c laying wilfulneſs aſide on both hands we might meet in the 
« midſt which is the center and perfection of all things. For if 
« they would leave and be aſhamed of ſuch new and groſs cy. 
<« ruptions of theirs as themſelves cannot maintain, nor deny tg 
© be worthy of reformation, I would on my part be content v 
meet them in the midway, ſo that all novelty might be n. 
« nounced on either ſide. For as my faith is the true, ancient, 
c catholic, and apoſtolic faith, grounded upon the ſcripture, 
“ and the expreſs word of Gop, ſo will I ever yield all reverence 
ce to antiquity in the points of eccleſiaſtical policy: and by that 
« means ſhall I ever with Gop's grace, keep myſelf from 
« either being an heretick in faith, or ſchiſmatick in matters of 


« policy. 


There never was a ſpeech of ſuch exceſſive length delivered 
from the throne before: and as much conceited as Aus was of 
his talent, for making ſpeeches, and for kingcraft, he did not 
ſucceed in pleaſing the members, or in deceiving them; both Wi 
which he hoped to do. The two houſes were diſguſted with fuch WW 
a tedious verboſe harangue, ſo full of himſelf, and his own 
praiſes, of his prerogative, and his power ; and turned the greateſt 
part of it into a jeſt. The catholicks were by no means fatished 
with his diſtinctions, and with the bare toleration that he allowed 
them for their religion. The puritans were extremely offended 
at his affirming, that they could not bear with monarchy in the 
ſtate, and at his declaring that their ſe& ought not to be tolerated | 
in a well regulated government. The members of the church 
of England, and all the proteſtants, were diſpleaſed, at his great 
condeſcenſion for the papiſts, and at the abſurdity of what he 
ſaid at the laſt about them. On the one hand he affirmed, that 
he was of the church of England, and that his faith was ground- 
ed on the ſcriptures: on the other hand, he was ready to a7 
aſide all prejudice, and to meet the catholicks half way: he de- 
clared himſelf a mortal enemy to their errors, but he took care 
to inſinuate, that he confined theſe errors to the pope's ſupre- 
macy, and the depoſal of ſovereign princes. In this very firſt | 
parliament therefore, a ſuſpicion and jealouſy of the king beg 
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to ariſe in the minds of his ſubjects: and this determined the 
houſe of commons to be upon their guard againſt his majeſty, 


1 Sho they faw was a great maſter in the art of chooſing words 


with a double meaning, by which he could equivocate, and ſay, 
and unſay, as he pleaſed. The parliament began with a very 
important act relating to the church, by paſſing a bill to diſable 
the crown, or any other perſon, from receiving conveyances 


of lands belonging to biſhopricks; which prevented any further 


impoveriſhing of the church for the ſake of needy courtiers, or 


to enrich the crown. They revived alfo a ſtatute of EDwARD 


the ſixth, which directed all proceſſes, citations, and judgments 


in the ſpiritual courts, to be iſſued in the king's name, and 


under his ſeal of arms. The marriages of the clergy were alſo 
legitimated, by repealing the ſtatute againſt them in the reign 
of Mary. Theſe, together with an act for the better executing 


the laws againſt recuſants, were all the proceedings of this ſeſſion, 


which a church hiſtory has to do with: and the parliament 


E having fate till the ſeventh of July were prorogued to the Feb- 
ruary following. get! 190g 


= The convocation was ſummoned, and met the day after the 
= parliament ; and as the ſee of Canterbury was vacant by WRHIr- 
= cirr's death, the chapter appointed BancroeT biſhop of Lon- 
don to preſide as their commiſſary in the fynod; and he pro- 
duced a licence from the king, to make, and publiſh canons. 
In a few days after, the preſident delivered a book of canons to 


the prolocutor, containing one hundred and forty one articles, 
which his lordſhip had collected out of the articles, injunctions, 


and ſynodical acts, paſſed and publiſhed in the reigns of EDWARD 


the ſixth, and queen ELIZABETH. While theſe canons were re- 
viling, a petition for reforming the book of common prayer 


was brought in by ſome of the members of the lower houſe ; 


but it was not received. The prefident, and fome of his bre- 
thren, admoniſhed the petitioners to be obedient and conform, 
together with their adherents, before Midſummer day, or other- 


q wile they ſhould undergo the cenſures of the church. The book 


of canons paſſed the lower houſe without any diſpute ; but in 
the upper, there was a warm debate; to which the preſident 
put an end, by faying, © that he was determined to ufe the 
* beſt means he could, to draw others to unity and conformity 
with himſelf, and the reſt of the reverend company.” When 
it had paſſed both houſes it was ratified by the king's letters pa- 


tents under the great ſeal ; it contained all the canons that are now 


3 
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in force, beſides ſome. others which have been {et aſide, by an 
act of parliament, for indulgence to proteſtant diſſenters. Hax. 
ing finiſhed this affair the convocation was prorogued to þg, 
ruary; but did no more buſineſs, beſides giving four fubfidie,,, 
the king, till ſix years after. | | 


The fee of Canterbury having been vacant about nine months 
BaNcRO Hr biſhop of London was tranſlated to it: and a he 
had been the firſt man who had preached up the divine right q 
epiſcopacy in the church of England, ſo he was the firſt ſubſec 
who attempted to raiſe the prerogative above the law; by adi 
ing the king, to make the redreſſing of grievances, which yy 
undeniably within the juriſdiction of the parliament, to be ge. 
pendant entirely on his majeſty's will. To this purpoſe he ex. 
hibited to the king and council, © articles of abuſes which ar 
ce defired to be reformed in granting prohibitions.” It is faid 
that the intention of the archbiſhop by preſenting theſe artidg, 
was not only to take prohibitions out of the king's courts, and 
to lodge the power of them with his majeſty, but alſo to ſhey | 
others the way of applying directly to the king, without any r- 
card to parliament, or convocation. Whether this was his de- 
ſign, or not, it is certain that he was a moſt zealous aſſerter of 
the prerogative, and that he laboured to inſpire the king with a 
reſolution, which his majeſty was but too much inclined to, of 
making himſelf abſolute. Nay he had already told the com- 
mons, that he was an abſolute king: © an epithet, we may 
<« imagine, ſays Mr. Hum, not very grateful to Engliſh eat, 
c but one to which they had already been ſomewhat accuſtomed, | 
c from the mouth of ErizaztTa.” But amidſt the court flat- | 
tery which Jamzs was ſurrounded with continually, there were 
ſome of the council honeſt enough to tell him, that the redreſ- 
ſing of grievances was the proper buſineſs of the parliament; and 
that in caſe he granted the archbiſhop's requeſt, he would plunge 
himſelf into ſuch difficulties, as he would find it almoſt imprac- | 
ticable to get out of. As deſirous as the king was to exalt the | 
prerogative, he took time to cool upon this advice, and ordered 
the articles to be laid before the judges. The judges were unani- 
mous in their opinion, that the king could not decide upon theſe 
articles; and this opinion was ſigned by them all, and delivered 
to the privy council. The archbiſhop, being defeated in this | 
project, ſet immediately about another, in which he was ſure to 
meet with no controul; which was preſſing a conformity to the 
rubrick and canons, without the leaſt abatement on any — 
| 2 | R, 
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Ma. COLLIER calls this conduct in his grace, © an unrelenting 
« ſtrictneſs which gave a new face to religion; by enforcing an 
$ obſervance of the faſts and feſtivals of the church, by the uſe 
of cropes, ſurplices, caps, and hoods, and all the other rites 
and ceremonies directed in the firſt ſervice book of king Ep- 


WE aw; «tho ſome miniſters of conſideration loſt their livings 
( to preſerve their conſcience. 

| | 7 In order to countenance and ſupport the proceedings of the 

: archbiſhop, the king ordered the twelve judges to attend his 
© majeſty and the council in the ſtarchamber, that they might 
saure their opinion upon ſome queſtions which he had to aſk. 
W | The firſt queſtion was, © whether the deprivation of puritan 
MT < miniſters by the high commiſſioners, for refuſing to conform 
wo the ceremonies appointed by the laſt canons, was legal ?” 
The judges replied to this queſtion, that as the king had the 
= ſupreme eccleſiaſtical power which he had delegated to the com- 
. miſſioners, they had the power of deprivation by the canon 
ry Wi and the ſtatute of the firſt of ELIZABETH, which ap- 
= Ho commiſſioners to. be made by the queen : and therefore 
= KS held it clear, that the king, without parliament, might 
* 0 make orders, and conſtitutions, for the government of the 
a <9) and might deprive them if they did not obey, and fo 
we commiſſioners might deprive them. The king's ſecond 
4 WE queſtion was, whether a prohibition be grantable againſt the 
n. dommiſſioners, upon the ſtatute of the ſecond of HRNRV the 
ay 1 Ss ffth, it they do not deliver the copy of the libel to the 
1 party? To this the Judges anſwered, that that ſtatute 
e, WT = intended where the eccleſiaſtical judge proceeds & ex officio, 
lt. ct ore tenus. The third queſtion which his majeſty put to 
- this learned bench, was not more ſtrange and extraordinary than 
m_ the anſwer : © whether it be an offence puniſhable, and what 
i a - puniſhment they deſerved who framed petitions, and collected 
oo i 5 a multitude of hands thereto, to prefer to the king in a pu- 
- WW _— cauſe ; as the puritans had done, with an intimation to 
"mY im, that if he denied their ſuit, many thouſands of his 
nd ſubjects would be diſcontented?ꝰ The judges declared, that 
at it was an offence fineable at diſcretion, and vy near to treaſon 
WY and felony in the puniſhment ; for it terided Yo the railing ſe- 
wyed dition, rebellion, and diſcontent among the people: and to this 
thi opinion all the lords agreed. Thus by the determination of all 
W the judges of England, the whole body of the clergy were 


| thrown out of the protection of the ſtatute law of the land; 
Vol. II. - 61 ; 008 
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the king without parliament might make what conſtitutions he 
pleaſed ; the high commiſſioners might proceed upon theſe cn. 
ſtitutions ex officio, without the forms of common law, and 
the ſubject might not open his complaints to the king, nor pe- 
tition for relief, without being fineable at pleaſure, and coming 
very near the puniſhment of treaſon and felony. This w; 
making the king abſolute in all eccleſiaſtical affairs, without 
any limitation, or redreſs; and it was intended probably a, 3 
ſtep to make him ſo in the ſtate. 


Whatever was the deſign of taking the opinion of the judges 


upon theſe articles, the archbiſhop reſumed freſh courage upon 
the determination, and purſued the puritans with great rigay, 
The whole clergy of London were ſummoned to Lambeth to 
ſubſcribe over again to the three articles of WaiTcreT, accord. 
ing to the terms of the new canon, * that they did it willingly 
* and from the heart; but ſo many abſconded, or refuſed to 
ſubſcribe in ſuch explicit terms, that the churches were in dau- 
ger of being once more ſhut up for want of preachers. Thi 
| alarmed the court to a great degree, which had been told that 


the number of nonconformiſts was inconſiderable: and the MK 
biſhops were obliged for ſome time, to relax the rigour of the Wi 


' canons, and to accept of. a promiſe only to uſe the croſs and 


ſurplice with the common prayer; nay even to accept of a cons | 


ceſſion from ſome that they might be uſed, without any promiſe 
on their own parts that they would ever comply with them. 
The deſign of this indulgence was to ſerve the church at pre- 
fent by theſe miniſters, till the univerſities could ſupply then 
with a ſucceſſion : and had this method been taken in the firlt 


year of ELIZABETH, as I have already ſuggeſted it ought to | 


have been, there would have been no ſeparation from the church 
of England. The archbiſhop directs his. brethren in a letter, 
that as to miniſters who are not already placed in the church, 
they are to admit none to execute any eccleſiaſtical function with- 
out ſubſcription: as to thoſe who are placed in the church al- 


ready, which are of two ſorts, thoſe who promiſe conformity Wi 
but are unwilling to ſubſcribe again, they may reſpite their ſub- Wi 


ſcription for a time; but the others who will neither yield to 
conformity nor ſubſcription, if they are curates and lecturers ate 


to be filenced, and if beneficed men to be deprived. The pu- 


ritan clergy who ſtill adhered to the church offered a public dil 


putation upon the lawfulneſs of impoſing ceremonies in general 


and in particular on the ſurplice, the croſs in baptiſm, and 
| 8 kneeling 


__ 
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kneeling at the ſacrament; but it was refuſed. Upon this an 
apology Was drawn up * for thoſe miniſters who were troubled 
« for refuſing ſubſcription and conformity,” and preſented to 
the king. 1 purpoſely omit a detail of the particular ſeverities 
dcn by BaNCROFT and the high commiſſioners againſt the pu- 
ritans, and of the reſtleſs and encroaching ſpirit of that party, 
as not eſſential to this hiſtory. It may be ſufficient to ſay, that 
they were not only deprived and driven from their habitations, 
but when they would have tranſported themſelves abroad, to Vir- 
ginia, and other places, for the free exerciſe of their religion, 


EZ the archbiſhop obtained a proclamation from the kin o, forbid- 
ding any of his ſubjects to croſs the ocean, without a ſpecial 

EZ licence from his majeſty ; which was not more ſevere than it 
EZ was impolitick, conſidering the malevolence with which they 
EZ endeavoured to inſpire the commons againſt the king. 


Whatever might be the ground of the hopes which the ca- 


= tholicks had entertained, when they ſaw king Jamzs aſcend the 
| : | Engliſh throne, it is certain that they expected ſuch a toleration 
from him at leaſt, as might in time enable them to reſtore their 
_ religion. But his majeſty's ſpeech to the parliament had convinced 
cmtem, that it was his intention to divide the catholicks, and whilſt 

be tolerated thoſe in the kingdom who would renounce the doctrine 

= of the pope's ſupremacy, the others ſhould be expelled. . Hence, 

as it is ſuppoſed, aroſe the famous gunpowder plot in the year 

= fixteen hundred and five, fo well known already as to require 
= no recital; nor would this hiſtory be the proper place for the 
= reader to expect it in. On the ninth of November, four days 
alter the plot was to have been executed, the parliament met. 
= The king, according to cuſtom, made a long and wordy 
ſpeech; ſetting forth the heinouſneſs and horrible conſequences 
of the plot, and magnifying Gop's mercy in the miraculous 
$ | diſcovery that had been made of it. But before he went any 
& further, he was at great pains to clear the catholick religion; aſ- 
= cribing the plot only to ſuch as were truly papiſts, and who al- 
E lowed of the pope's authority to depoſe and murder princes. 
Let the reader hear him in ſome of his own words. However 


the blind ſuperſtition of their errors in religion, has been the ; 


* only motive in this deſperate attempt, it muſt not be thought, 


„that all who profeſs the Roman religion are guilty of the 


5 ſame. For it is true that many honeſt men, blinded per- 
” haps with ſome opinions of popery, As if the be not ſound 


in the real preſence, the number of their ſacraments, and 


* « {ome 


ſubjects were of another mind. They ſaw, with grief and ato- 


it was not imaginary, muſt be uſeleſs; and they obſerved the 


to be let fall. Thus alſo from this time to the day of his death, 3 | 
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« ſome ſuch ſchool queſtions, do either not know, or not be- 

cc lieve at leaſt, all the true grounds of popery, which is indeed 

cc the myſtery of iniquity: and theref ore we juſtly confeſs that 

« many papiſts, eſpecially our forefathers, laying their only truſt 
« upon CHRIST and his merits, may be ſaved; deteſting in thy 

« point, and thinking that cruelty of puritans worthy of fue, 

ce that will allow no falvation to any papiſts.” 1 2 


ov 


The courtiers, who ſee thro different organs from other peg. 
ple, ſaw in this ſpeech of the king's, not only wiſdom, and equiy, 
but his majeſty's greatneſs of ſoul; who, at the time thy 
he had ſo much reaſon to complain of the catholicks, took care 
to excuſe their religion, and to hinder the innocent from being 


confounded with the guilty. The greateſt part of the king's 


niſhment, the tender regard which his majeſty expreſſed for the 
catholicks in general, under colour of a diſtinction, which, if 


difference which he put between the Romiſh religion, and that 
of the puritans, to the advantage of the former. But they none 
of them found out, that the king by this plot was frightened out 
of his ſenſes: and it is pleaſant enough to ſee Ms. Hus in his | 
hiſtory of this monarch, aſcribing that to his moderation and 

magnanimity, which was wholly owing to his fear. Magnan- | 
mity was a quality to which the ſoul of Jamss was a perk 
ſtranger, but fear was natural to him. He ſaw by this what the 
papiſts were capable of ; and from this time all thro his reign he 
ſhewed a great tenderneſs for the Roman catholicks. Thus tho 
upon the firſt diſcovery of this plot, a general proſecution f 
the papiſts was ſet on foot, yet his miniſters in Spain having a 
ſured him, that the prieſts were determined to get rid of hm, 
it he went on againſt them, his majeſty ordered the proſecution 


ſays biſhop BuxN ET, he continued always writing and talking 
againſt popery, and acting for it. As ſoon as the king had fl 
niſhed his ſpeech the parliament was prorogued to the latter end 
of January. He delayed giving the people the ſatisfaction they | 
defired in the puniſhment of the conſpirators, till he found that 
the parliament would addreſs him upon that ſubject, and then 
he gave up eight or ten, tho many more were concerned in l. 
to public juſtice. Nl N . e 


At the meeting of the parliament in January ſixt ER, 
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in! order to prevent the deſigns of the popiſh recu- 
— 5 8 caſily to diſcover who they were, the two. houſes 
agreed 1 in the form of an oath of allegiance to his majeſty, as 


independent of any power upon earth, which all his 
—_— without exception, - ſhould be obliged to take. It con- 


nothing repugnant to the principal articles of the Romiſh 
_ 2 — only the unlimited power of the pope, to 
depoſe kings, and give away their dominions. Nay the king | 
was ſo very careful to give no juſt offence to the catholicks, that 
he did not approve. of this expreſſion in the draught ſent up by 
the commons, that the pope has not a power to excommuni- 
e cate the king, as what, he ſaid, might offend his good ca- 
tholick ſubjects; and it was faſlicicat” he thought, to aflert, 
that the pope s excommunication could not Ss the people, 
to murder, and depoſe their ſovereign. As ſoon as the act was 
paſt, almoſt all the Engliſh catholicks, with their ſuperior, took 
the oath. The pope however forbid it, in two briefs, under 
pain of damnation: and cardinal BRLLARMUINE wrote againſt it 
in a fictitious name. This gave the king an occaſion to write 
and publiſh an apology for himſelf, with a preamble addreſſed 
to all chriſtian. princes ; in which after | 1 himſelf from - 
the charge of perſecuting the papiſts, he FEPoaches his holineſs 
with ingratitude, © con{idering the free liberty of religion he. 
« had granted them, the donde he had conferred on them, 
« the firs acceſs they had at all times to his perſon, the general 
« fail delivery of all jeſuits and papiſts convict, and the ſtrict 
= © orders he had given his judges not to put the laws in execu- 
cd tion againſt them for the future.” _ His majeſty ſaid nothing 
more in all this than the truth: but an apology ſurely Was ne- 
ceflary to his own ſubjects, in order to excuſe this great conde- 
ſcenſion for the papiſts, and ſcreening; them from the laws, 
whilſt ſome of his proteſtant ſubjects not half fo. >; culpable, Were 
fined, impriſoned, or obliged to fly heir country. The parlia- 
ment and convocation having ſate till May, and granted the king 
one of the largeſt ſubſidies, that had been ever given to his pre 
deceſſors, on the molt urgent occaſions of the Rate,. were both 
we en to the November followings; and: after that to ah 


— 
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= The archbiſhop 88 that the king 8 prerogatire _d 
abitrary rule had gained ground ſince, his laſt attempt, was de- 
termined now to make another puſh, about the prohibitions of 
the courts in Weſtminſter hall; and therefore once more offered 


his articles to the king and council. But the judges: who were 
Vor. II. 6 K 1 again 
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conſulted, oppoſed this attempt fo ſtrongly, that the 
unt not go any Anker, how much ſoever he was rhe 
the archbiſhop's ſyſtem. His grace's ſyſtem indeed was 2 
to make the will of the * the law of England: and at 
very time, his vicar general publiſhed a book, which His maj 
licenſed, with theſe three ex propoſttions: That the 
king was not bound by the laws, or his coronation oath? : Thy 
he was not obliged to call a parliament to make laws, but might 
do it by his own abfolute power: and That it was a great . 
vour to admit the conſent of the ſubjects in giving ſublidix, 
The behaviour of the king grew every day more and more if. 
pleaſing to the Engliſh people. The regard he had for the Ro- 
man catholicks whoſe cauſe he eſpouſed on all occaſions, the ac. 
ceſs and credit they had at court, even to fill the moſt important 
offices in the ſtate, begot fears and jealouſies that ſome Tm 


formed _ the reformation. 


The parliament therelvre which met in Pebrowy Gen 
hundred and ten, met with no very good diſpoſitions to ſupply 
his majeſty's wants. The earl of Salis BURY opened the ſeſſin 
with an eloquent ſpeech; in which, according to the cuſtom in 

that reign, he flouriſhed a great deal on the vaſt 1 
and the noble endowments, of their gracious ſovereign, w 
was not only, he ſaid, the wiſeſt of kings, but the very image 
of an angel who had brought good tidings to the Engliſh, an 
ſecured them in the enjoyment of perfect happineſs. But the 
commons were not to be perſuaded out of their feelings by the 
lord treaſurer's eloquence. They immediately poured outs thei 
complaints againſt this angel of a king, for his prodigal and ex- 
travagant bounty to the Scots, for 155 encroachments on tleit 
privileges which he was undermining by degrees, and for his de- 
ſign of ſetting aſide the common law. Lonly juſt mention thel 
particulars, as having no felation to the candy or to religion: 
1 ſhall enlarge on thoſe which have. The ſpirit and judgment 

of the houſe of commons appeared not only in defence of thet 
own privileges, but they ventured to conſider the prerogative of the 
crown in matters ecclefiaſtical; where they ſaw ea very large pro- 
vince of government, poſſeſſed by the king alone, without being 
communicated to the parliament; and which admitted of no 
exact boundary or circumſcription. This branch of the prero- 
gative had been ſeveral times attacked in the former reign: but 
the commons were ſo over awed by the authority of ELTZ ABE TA, 


that they always ſubmitted to her " reprimands. - The firſt parlia- 
ment 
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21 nent of this king however was not ſo obſequious; and the lower 
haouſe having paſſed a bill in the laſt ſeſſion, which the lords 
9 againſt the eſtabliſhment of any eccleſiaſtical canons 
IF Ih it conſent of parliament, they now complained aloud 
12 gainſt the proceedings of the ſpiritual; courts, in depriving, diſ- 
Facing, and impriſoning the clergy, for not extending their ſub- 
| ſcription beyond what the ſtatute law required: they complained 
lo of the high commiſſion court, and the oath ex officio, as 
Ei hateful, arbitrary, and illegal; and that thoſe who would not 
acknowledge the king's authority to be as extenſive as his flat- 
ES tcrers were pleaſed to make it, were blended with the puritans, 
E | by the commiſſioners, in order to have a plea to exerciſe their 
povxer over both. : 
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or OW 


I) he king being informed of theſe attacks upon his preroga- 

tire, ſent for the two houſes immediately to Whitehall, and en- 
deavoured to let them ſee that he was complained of without 
EZ cauſe. But at the ſame time, he gave them to underſtand, that 
EZ if he did not rule with an abſolute ſway, it was not for want of 
power, but entirely owing to his own moderation. Let the 
reader judge from his own expreſſions. © I never meant to go- 
vern by any law but the law of the land; altho it be diſputed 
among the people, as if I had an intention to alter the law, 
and govern by the abſolute power of a king. I know the 
== © power of kings, is like the power divine. For as Gop can 
== < create and deſtroy, make and unmake at his pleaſure, ſo kings 
= © can give life and death, judge all, and be judged of none. 
hey can exalt low things, and abaſe high things; making 
4 the ſubjects like men at Cheſs, a pawn to take a biſhop, or a 
= © knight :” (But his majeſty omitted the power of a pawn to 
take a queen, or give check to a king.) „And as it is blaſ- 
== © phemy to diſpute what Gop may do, fo it is ſedition in ſub- 
jecds to diſpute what a king may do in the height of his power. 
l vill not be content that my power may be diſputed upon; 

but I ſhall ever be willing to make the reaſon appear of my 

= © doings, and rule my actions according to my laws. But the 
commons, not terrified with this high language, went on in ſtea- 
= ily aſſerting their rights. They preſented a remonſtrance by 
wenty of their members; in which they declare, that whereas 
W they had at firſt received a meſſage, and ſince by his majeſty's 

ſpeech had been commanded to refrain from debating upon 
things relating to the chief points of government, © they do 
& © hold it their undoubted right to examine into the * 
= 5 « of 
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cc. of. the ſubject, and to enquire into their oun rights and pro- 
rties, as well as his majeſty's prerogative: 2 they moſt 


hanlly and inſtantly beſcech his gracious majeſty, that without 


offence to the ſame, t they may, according to the undoubted right 
and liberty of | parliament; proceed in their intended courſe again 
the late new impoſitions. In another petition they beſeech him 
to put the laws in execution againſt papiſts; ; that the clergy de- 
prived on account of not ſubſcribing to the articles added to thoſe 
in the ſtatute law may be reſtored to their employment, demenn. 
ing themſelves peaceably without impugning things eſtabliſned by 
authority; that pluralities and non-reſidence may be reſtrained; 

that the abuſe of excommunication for trivial things may be re- 
formed ; and that a law may paſs for reducing the high com. 
miſſion court within reaſonable and convenient limits. Tg 
this they annexed reaſons not only to ſhew, that the ſtatute 
which authorized it had been found dangerous and inconvenient, 
but alſo why the commiſſion itſelf, and the execution of it; were 


great grievances to the ſubject. - But the king was extremely dil 


ſatisfied with the conduct of the parliament, and after another 
ſhort ſeſſions at the latter end of the year, in which no a& wa 


paſſed, but this ſpirit of E pgliſh liberty was reſumed, his majeſty | 


_ diffolved the parliament which had now ſate near Ken years; and 
ſeemed reſolved to govern without one, if poſſible, for the fu- 
ture. The convocation met ſome few days before the ee 


bu all the: buſineſs they did was granting a fubhdy... 


Abaut this time dn Baxc CROFT archbiſliop of e 
alc: filling that ſee with no extraordinary reputation about fix 


years. He was naturally of a rough uncourtly temper, which 


was heightened by his great authority in the hig gh commiſſion. 
It is obſerved of him by. CLAREN DON, ( that 4 underſtood the 


church excellently well, that he had almoſt reſcued it out of | 


«the hands of the Calvinian party, and ſubdued the unruly 
6. ſpirits of the nonconformiſts; that he countenanced men > 
learning, and diſpoſed the clergy to a more ſolid courſe of 
<« ſtudy than they had been accuſtomed to.” He had extreme 
high: notions of government in church Hed ſtate; and was 
ſtrongly ſuſpected of having cheriſhed the king's diſpoſition, to 


aſſume a power above the Bs, and conſtitution of his country. 


H was moſt certainly a greater friend to prerogative than to 
liberty: and what with the want l of an hoſpitality that becomes 
a biſhop what. with the. roughneſs: of his temper, arid; his high 
hs arbitrary notions, he wah little regarded in his: ſtation as 


head 


C 
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head of the church. He perſuaded the king to found a college 
at Chelſea by his letters patents, for a certain number of learned 
deines, under the name of the provoſt and fellows of the col- 
lege of king JaMEs at Chelſea, with an ample. allowance of 
lands and privileges, for the defence of the religion eſtabliſhed 
« within the realm againſt the errors and hereſies repugnant to 
« it,” But this foundation, tho ſtrongly countenanced at firſt, 
miſcarricd afterwards, and came to nothing. But if we read 
of no extraordinary virtues in this prelate, it is certain there 
are no vices laid to his charge, by thoſe who did not eſteem him, 
but cruelty and covetouſneſs; which, when they are examined 
narrowly into, appear not to deſerve thoſe opprobrious names in 
the ſtricteſt acceptation. In {ſhort there have been archbiſhops 


who have been much worſe than BAN ROF, who by their good 


humour and generofity have been more eſteemed when living, 


and more lamented at their death. He was ſucceeded in the 


| primacy by ABBOr biſhop of London, who had likewiſe fol- 


lowed him in that ſee; a man of a very different temper, and 


of much more moderate principles in church and ſtate. 


A new tranſlation of the bible having been agreed upon in the 7 


fit or ſecond year of this reign, and the ſeveral parts being 
aſligned to fifty four of the moſt eminent divines in the two 


E univerſities, divided into fix companies, it was finiſhed and pub- 
8 liſhed in this year, dedicated to his majeſty; and is the ſame _ 
# which is now uſed in the church of England. Except in the 


| ſeſſions of parliament, the hiſtory of this reign may more pro- 


perly be called the hiſtory of the court, than that of the na- 


tion; and therefore the reader can expect but few tranſactions 
relating to religion, and the church of England. Theſe few 
were left to the biſhops, and ſtate affairs to the civil officers; 
whilſt the king himſelf ſunk into a moſt indolent and inactive 
| lite, being governed by a favourite, who had neither merit nor 


| virtue, nor any thing elſe to recommend him, but youth, and 


beauty, and fine clothes. At the ſame time, his majeſty was ex- 
tremely laviſh to his hungry courtiers, which exhauſted his ex- 
chequer, and obliged him to have recourſe to arbitrary and illegal 
methods of raiſing money by the prerogative : this loſt him the 
hearts of his people, which all his kingcraft could never recover, 
| and laid the foundation of thoſe calamities which in the next 
reign overturned both church and ſtate. About this time, his 
| majeſty had an opportunity to ſhew his learning, and his zeal 
againft hereſy ; in farſt conferring with a man accuſed of arianiſm 

Vol. II. — | whom 


— 
— — — 
— : bp — as Io at Cath 
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ment conſiſted as little with policy, as religion, it was thou 
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whom he could not convince, and then ſigning a warrant for hi 

to be burned in Smithfield. In about a month after, kit 
was convicted of the ſame hereſy by the biſhop of Lice, 
and underwent the ſame cruel fate. There was a third not how 
after, condemned to the fire on the ſame account; but the RY 
ſtancy of the other two having moved the compaſſion of the 


ſpectators, and having taught the king, perhaps, that the Puniſh. 
better to let him linger out a miſerable liſe in Newgate. 


Whilſt the king and his miniſters were weakning the Proteſ.. 
tant religion and the liberties of England, it pleaſed Gov to 1, 
the foundation of their recovery, by the marriage of the king's 
daughter to the elector PLATIN E; from whom his preſent ma- 
jeſty is deſcended. The ſolemnity of theſe nuptials was retarded 


for ſome months by the death of Henzy prince of Wales, who 
died in the nineteenth year of his age: and yet notwithſtanding 


his youth he poſſeſſed more dignity in his behaviour, and com- 


manded more reſpect, than his father, with his age, and all his 


learning, and experience, ever did. Henry had every virtue 


which could fill the heart of a prince, without a ſingle vice: 


and it is faid, his father was ſo jealous of him, as to aſk one day 
with ſome emotion, © whether his ſon intended to bury him 


« alive?” It is certain from the teſtimony of all hiſtorians, that 


the prince had a natural greatneſs of mind, generous thoughts in 


government, a warlike genius, a diſlike to all who were not men 


of honour; and in ſhort, was as much diſpleaſed with trifles, 
as the king was fond of them. It is a common thing to attri- 
bute the deaths of beloved princes to unfair practiſes, and it was 


the rumour of that time that the prince was * poiſoned. Even 


the king his father was not ſpared in the accuſation : but little 
grounds as there might be to accuſe the king, except a ſuſpicion 
which aroſe from malice, the preſumptions that he was poiſoned, 


by the means of the king's favourite, are neither weak, nor 


groundleſs; when we conſider the violent conteſts between his 
royal highneſs and that favourite, and an open declaration from 
the former, that, it ever he was king, he would not - leave one 


of the earl's family unpuniſhed. But we are told by biſnop 
BusNeT, that he was aſſured by Cor. Titus, who had it from 
the mouth of CrarLEs the firſt, that his brother was poiſoned 


by the earl of Somrrst'T's means. 


It was a great comfort to the king to have no diſputes with an 


houſe 


ght | 


— . ty tle a 
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touſe of commons; ever ready to complain of grievances, and 
| to take occaſion from thence to examine the conduct of the 
ſorereign, or his miniſters. He liked much better to command 
abſolutely, and without controul. But this was attended with 
a great inconvenience. He was forced continually to invent new 
methods to raiſe money, and theſe methods, grounded upon 
abſolute authority, cauſed loud murmurs among the people. Nei- 
ther did theſe ways and means bring in ſufficient ſums for the 


king's occaſions; and all extraordinary means being exhauſted, 


his miniſters propoſed the calling a parliament, which had now 
been diſcontinued for four years. The king conſented to it with 
great reluctance z and a parliament was ſummoned to meet in 
April ſixteen hundred and fourteen. At the opening of the 
ſeſſions, the king demanded an aid of money, and told the com- 


mons after they had diſpatched that affair, he would give them 
leave to examine the grievances of the nation. But this houſe 


of commons ſhewed the ſame, or a ſtronger ſpirit of liberty, 
than the former; and inſtead of entring on the buſineſs of the 
ſupply, as the King directed, they diſputed his prerogative. This 
harſh language of the parliament, was ſo different from that of 
the courtiers, who never ſpoke to the king but with admiration, 


that his majeſty diſſolved them with great indignation, after a 


ſeſſion of two months, in which not one ſtatute was enacted. 
Not content with ſhewing this mark of his diſpleaſure, he com- 


mitted ſeveral of the members to priſon, ho had ſpoken the moſt 


frecly, without admitting them to bail. 


In the ſummer of the year ſixteen hundred and ſeventeen, the 


king went to Scotland, and returning from thence thro Lan- 


aaſhire, obſerved that the great ſcruples of the magiſtrates and 
| Clergy, and their tying people up from all forts of diverſions and 


| ports on Sundays, had given the papiſts an occaſion to object 


againſt the ſtrictneſs of the church of England. Wherefore to 
prevent their gaining proſelites upon this colour, his majeſty pub- 
liſhed a declaration the following ſummer, called © the book of 
| © ſports; in which he maintained by ſeveral arguments, that 
paſtimes on Sundays after evening ſervice were allowable : and 
commanding that his good people ſhould not be diſturbed or diſ- 
couraged from any lawful recreations without impediment or let 
of divine ſervice, a reſtraint was annexed to this indulgence, that 


it ſhould not be granted to papiſts, nor ſuch as did not keep to 


their own pariſh churches. The publiſhing this declaration, as 
we may well imagine, made a great noiſe : and tho it was or- 
— — dered 


dered to be red only in the pariſh churches of Lancaſhire, which 

| abounded with papiſts, yet it was intended by the king, that i 

ſhould be red in all the others, till archbiſhop Azzor forbad i: 

at Croydon, Several other biſhops declared their diſlike of the 
] book of ſports; and had the king perſiſted in ordering it to he 
; red publicly in all the churches, under the penalty of ſuffer; 
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[ 
| from the high commiſſion, it would probably have produced 
| | ter convulſions than it did in the following rei 
| Much greqꝗ cr 2 reign. The 
neu favourite's mother being a papiſt, and ruling her ſon, ho 
had properly no religion, with the fame eaſe as her ſon goremed 
| the king, the catholicks conceived great hopes of re-eſtabliſnin 
| themſelves, and ſwarmed in vaſt numbers over the kingdom, 
This was a notorious cauſe of public diſcontent; and this wx, I 
not all. It was ſaid, that the court gave a very ill example to the 
reſt of the nation: nothing was to be heard there but oaths, 
and language bordering upon blaſphemy, from which the king | 
himſelf was not free; one of the ſecretaries of ſtate was 1 
profeſſed papiſt ; and the intended marriage of CHARLES, now 
created prince of Wales, with a daughter of Spain, plainly ſhey. 
ed how little the king concerned himſelf about the intereſt of the 
proteſtant religion, 


In this ill fituation towards the king ſtood the affections of 
his proteſtant ſubjects, when he was under a neceſſity of calling 
a parliament to get large ſupplies, from a pretence of ſupporting 
his fon in law, the elector PALATINE, who was choſen king of 
Bohemia. The parliament met in January fixteen hundred and 
twenty one; and they met under the diſtinction of church and 
ſtate puritans on the one fide, and of papiſts and arminians on 
the other. Thoſe who ſtood by the laws of the land, in oppoti- 
tion to the arbitrary government of the king, tho as well affected 
to the church as any one, were called puritans in the ſtate; and 
thoſe who ſcrupled the ceremonies and adhered to the doctrines 
of CALVIN were puritans in the church. The latter were com- 
paratively very few; but joining themſelves to thoſe who con- 
tended for the freedom of the conſtitution, this party became the 
majority of the nation. In order to balance theſe, and preſerve 
the regal authority and prerogative, the king was obliged to drop 
his calviniſtic ſyſtem, and to take in the arminians and church 
papiſts, who inculcated the doctrine of an unreſerved ſubmiſſion, 
and obedience, to the civil magiſtrate. The parties being thus 
formed, grew up into an hatred of each other; and ſowed the 
ſeeds of thoſe factions which have ever ſince continued, mor f : 
ET — > 
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les, under the various denominations of High and Low church, 


Whis and Tory, and of the Court and Country party. The wh 
O 0 - A * = 4 | 
king opened this parliament with a very long and tedious ſpeech : | el 
but the whole of what he ſaid about religion, was only this; Wy. 


« that there are laws enough already, provided the true intent 

« and execution follow: that the maintenance of religion con- 

« {ted in perſuaſion and compulſion, and tho the latter method 

« ought never to be uſed but where the firſt is unſucceſsful, yet 

«error ſhould be under reſtraint, and neither the Jeſuits nor the 

« Puritans be allowed to range at diſcretion. He takes notice 

of a rumour that had been fpread to His diſadvantage, about his 1 4 
tolerating popery, in reſpect of his ſon's marriage: but he aſſures 5 | 
the two houſes, © that he will do nothing which ſhall not be for 
« the good of religion, elſe he was not worthy to be their king; 
with ſome other expreſſions of that kind dictated by his king- 
craft, and by which he meant nothing but to amwſe the par- 
hament. | | 45 121111 £385 


Ik) be occaſion of calling this parliament was ſo plauſible, that 
| the commons ſeemed determined to facrifice every thing at firſt, 
in order to maintain a good correſpondence with the King : and 1 
before they went upon any grievances, they voted him two entire 1 
ſubſidies, and the clergy gave him three. But proceeding after- 
wards to examine grievances, and not intending to give any fur- 
ther ſupply to the King, who they ſaw made no preparations to 
ad his fon in law, his majeſty ordered the lord treaſurer to go in 
his name, and adjourn the parliament. The commons looked 5 . 
| on this as an innovation, and defired the lords to join with them iT 
in a petition! to the king to wave it: but the king having ſent DL 14 
word to the peers, that he would not permit his power, to call, 
adjourn, prorogue, and diſſolve parliaments, to be diſputed, the Wt 
lords would not join the commons; but they moved the king to 300 
continue their fitting fourteen days longer, which, at their lord- EEE - IRE 
| thips requeſt, his majeſty complied with. The king, on his 1 
ſide, publiſhed a proclamation, ©* that the commons had thought 4 
it coiſvenient to continue the ſame ſeſſion in courſe of ad- N 
« journment, to November: and the commons, on their part, 1 
drew up a declaration on the day of their adjournment, © that 
* they ſhould be ready to the utmoſt of their power, both with 
* their lives and fortunes, to aſſiſt his majeſty, ſo as that he may 
v WF © be able to do that with his ſword, which by a peaceable courſe 
{hall not be effected. When they met again in November, 
the commons reſolved to make a remonſtrac to the king, and 
ä 6 M to 
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to repreſent what they thought neceſſary in the preſent jungure 
But this hiſtory is not a place to lay theſe tranſactions before the 
reader; and I can only acquaint him, that the king, being in. 
formed of the tenour of the remonſtrance, ſent a letter to the 
{ſpeaker of an extraordinary nature, forbidding them to meddle 
« with any thing concerning his government, or his ſon's match 
te aſſerting his power to puniſh any miſdemeanors in parliamey 
« and that he would not hear nor anſwer this remonſtranc. 


The commons, being enflamed with this letter from the King, 


drew up a very ſpirited anſwer ; aſſerting it to be their ancient 


and undoubted right, tranſmitted to them by their anceſtor,, f 


poſſeſs entire freedom of debate in parliament, and to intetpoſe 
with their counſel in all matters of government. The king was 
not appeaſed, but irritated, with this defence; and in return, 
avowed ſuch pretenſions to arbitrary power, as gave great alarm 
to the commons. They drew up therefore a proteſtation, rene. 


ing their former claim to freedom of ſpeech and to interpoſe in 


ſtate affairs; and aſſerting, © that the liberties, privileges, and 
« juriſdiction of parliament, are the ancient and undoubted birth- 


“ right and inheritance of the ſubjects of England;“ and this 
proteſtation was entered in their journal. The king, being in- 
formed of it, called a council, and ſending for the journal, tore 
it out with his own hand; in reſpect, he ſaid, of the manner by 


which it was gained, and of the matter which it contained. In 
a few days after, the parliament was diſſolved; the leading mem- 


bers were impriſoned ; and a proclamation iſſued forbidding all 


his majeſty's ſubjects to talk of ſtate affairs. Many reffections 
occur here, were this a proper place to inſert them, which would 


tend to make us more pleaſed and happy with the government 


we live under, than it is to be feared we generally are; but 


the reader cannot fail to make theſe reflections for himſelf. 


The king having parted with his parliament, was now at li- 


berty to give that indulgence to the papiſts, which the Spaniards 


had follicited, and which his majeſty, notwithſtanding what he 


ſaid to the parliament, had promiſed. Accordingly, an order | 
was ſent to all the judges, © that in their ſeveral circuits, they | 


* ſhould diſcharge all priſoners for church recuſancy, for refuſ- 


« ing the oath of ſupremacy, for diſperſing popiſh books, for | 
ce hearing and ſaying maſs, or for any other point of reculancy 
«© which concerned religion only.” Upon this, great numbers 


of jeſuits, and other miſſionaries, flocked into England; the 
maſs was celebrated openly in the country; and in London their 
—. At — — Prirat 
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private aſſemblies were greatly crowded. The arminians, having 
joined with the royaliſts, were as much careſſed now at court as 
they had been hated before; and thus Laup, tho at the head of 
what the king had declared an hereſy, was promoted to the ſee of 
gt. David's. In ſhort none but papiſts and arminians, or ſuch as 
were thought to have no concern for religion, were admitted to 
places under the government ; and ſuch only paſſed for proteſ- 
tants with the court, as were for the royal prerogative in its ut- 
moſt extent: every body elſe was puritan ; and the archbiſhop 
of CanTERBURY himſelf was reckoned of that number, becauſe 
he did not approve of the king's arbitrary meaſures. Whilſt the 
papiſts were countenanced, the court and the new biſhops bore 
hard upon the puritans; filling the pulpits with men of arbitrary 
principles, and puniſhing thoſe who preſumed to preach in fa- 
vour of the rights and privileges of the ſubject. A ſermon how- 
ever was preached before the univerſity of Oxford, in which it 
was declared, © that ſubordinate magiſtrates might lawfully make 


« the true religion, againſt the chief magiſtrate when he turns 
« tyrant, when he forces the ſubjects upon blaſphemy or ido- 
e Jatry, and when reſiſtance is the only expedient to ſecure their 
| * lives, their fortunes, and the liberty of their conſciences.” 


| notes, and to know what authority he had for theſe aſſertions, 
his anſwer was, that he followed the opinion of Paratus on 
the thirteenth chapter of the epiſtle to the Romans, but that his 


laid it before the king; and the preacher, being examined by 


houſe. The commentary of PaRAZEUs was cenſured very fully 
by all the biſhops then in town; and was publicly burnt by the 


was not enough to ſatisfy the abettors of the prerogative. The 
univerſity of Oxford paſſed a decree in convocation, © that it was 
not lawful for ſubjects to appear offenſively in arms againſt 
* their king, on the ſcore of religion, or on any other account, 
according to the ſcripture.” Moreover, to bind the nation 
down for ever as far as they could in ſuch {laviſh principles, all 
the graduates in the univerſity were obliged to ſubſcribe the cen- 
lure paſſed on Paratus, and the above decree: and all perſons 


ce uſe of force and defend themſelves, the commonwealth and 


The vice chancellor having ſent for the preacher, to demand his 


principal authority was king James himſelf, who was ſending 
aſſiſtance to the Rochellers againſt their natural prince. The 
vice-chancellor tranſmitted this account to biſhop Laup, who 


his majeſty and the council, was committed priſoner to the Gate- 


king's order at the two univerſities, and at London. But this 


to be hereafter promoted to any degree, were not only to ſub- 
3 | e 
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ſhop, or dean, from preaching upon any ſubject, not compre- 
hended in the articles or homilies ; from any ſermons on Sun. 
or juriſdiction of ſovereign princes; and finally, from uſing 


preſcribe ſome further puniſhment, with advice of convocation. 


reſtraining the clergy from preaching on one of the articles con- 


to preach up the abſolute power of the king, to declaim agzinſt 


the King, and the prince of Wales took an oath, © that no law 


ſcribe them, but to take their corporal oath, that they do not 
“ only at preſent condemn and deteſt the propoſitions of P,- 
«© RARUs abovementioned, but that they will always continue g 
&« the ſame opinion.” Was there ever ſo unreaſonable and ſo ah. 
ſurd an oath deviſed ? But ſuch, among other miſchiefs, was the 
effect of party rage, and of a ſlaviſh ſubmiſſion to the king's ar 
bitrary meaſures ! 


At the ſame time, the controverſy between the Calviniſt, and 
Arminians grew ſo very warm, that his majeſty thought ft tg 
reftrain all the preachers in England, under the degree of a bi- 


day in the afternoon, but upon ſome part of the catechiſm, the 
creed, the Lord's prayer, or the ten commandments ; from pre. 
ſuming to preach in any popular auditory, on the deep points of 

redeſtination, election, and reprobation, or of the univerſality, 
efficacy, reſiſtibility, or irreſiſtibility of Gop's grace; from pre- 


ſuming to declare, limit, or ſet bounds to the prerogative, power, 


railing ſpeeches againſt papiſts, or puritans. Thoſe who offended 
againſt any of theſe injunctions were to be ſuſpended from their 


office and benefice for a year and a day, till his majeſty ſhould 
The ſetting forth theſe injunctions under ſuch a penalty, and 


firmed by parliament, was much complained of : but the king 
had changed his theological ſyſtem, when he found the puritans, 
who would not abet his prerogative, adhered to Calviniſm, and 
that the Arminians were as zealous for his arbitrary power as he 
could wiſh. The way therefore now to riſe in the church, was 


the rigid Calvinian principles, and not to ſhew any zeal or bit- 
terneſs againſt the papiſts. Es 


My deſign does not permit me to relate any of the tranſac- 
tions about the prince's match with the Infanta of Seain, which 
were drawn out to a length of ſeven years, and at laſt, throthe | 
caprice of the duke of Bucxix HAM the favourite, came to no- 
thing. It may be neceſſary however to acquaint the reader, that 
beſides the privileges allowed the Infanta in the article of relt- 
gion in this treaty, with regard to her children and domeſtics, 


7 1 againſt 
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« againſt papiſts ſhould hereafter he put in execution ; that no 
« new laws ſhould be made againſt them ; and that there ſhould 
« be a perpetual toleration of their religion in private houſes 
« which his council ſhould ſwear to; that he would never per- 
« ſuade the Infanta to change her religion; and that he would 
« uſe all his influence and authority to have theſe conditions ra- 
« tified in parliament, that ſo all penal laws againſt papiſts may 
« not only be ſuſpended, but legally diſannulled.” But the 
king, having broke with Spain, was obliged to concert new 
meaſures, and once more to call a parliament, notwithſtanding 


his reſolution never to ſummon another. The parliament met 


in February ſixteen hundred and twenty four, to which the kin 
made a ſpeech ſo totally different from thoſe he had made be- 


fore, that one ſhould ſcarcely believe it came out of the mouth 


of the fame prince. This ſpeech however, like the reſt, was 


liable to many cenſures, which bore hard on the king's ſincerity. 
| Let the reader ſee what he ſaid on the article of religion in his 
| own words. It hath. been talked of my remiſneſs in mainte- 
| « nance of religion, and ſuſpicion of a toleration : but as Gop 
« ſhall judge me, I never thought, nor meant, nor ever in 
« word expreſſed any thing that favoured of it. It is true that 
« at times, for reaſons beſt known to myſelf, I did not ſo fully 
| © put thoſe laws in execution, but did wink and connive at 
“ ſome things which might have hindered more weighty affairs: 


« but I never in all my treaties, agreed to any thing to the over- 


ce throw and diſagreeing of thoſe laws, but had in all a chief 
| © preſervation of that truth which I have ever profeſſed.” It 
is impoſſible to read this without wondering, how the king 

could take Gop to witneſs, that he never ſo much as thought, 
or intended to grant a toleration to the papiſts, when it was one 
of the ſecret articles of the marriage. But the parliament being 


willing to take things as the king had repreſented them, made 


him an offer of three ſubſidies and three fifteenths, and the cler- 


gy granted him four ſubſidies after the rate of four ſhillings in 
the pound, as ſoon as he ſhould put an end to the treaty with 
Spain, and endeavour to recover the Palatinate for his ſon in law. 


In a few days after, the two houſes joined in an addreſs to his 


majeſty, that all jeſuits and prieſts might be commanded to 


e depart the realm, that the laws may be put in execution againſt 
e popiſh recuſants, and that all ſuch might be removed from 
* court, and from within ten miles of London.“ To this ad- 
dreſs the king made a gracious, and condeſcending anſwer ; but 


an anſwer fo void of truth, and of ſuch ſolemn prevarication, that 
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his majeſty: added, © I proteſt before Gop, that my heart hath 


between the prince and a daughter of France being then nego- 
tiating, the fame articles in favour of popery, agreed upon with 


leave, confirmed ſeveral thouſands in the French ambaffadors 
Houle, =: -- 10 


the catholick religion, which he thought favourable to the pre- 
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it is impoſſible to read it without aſtoniſhment. To many 


. . {tr Ong 
expreſſions denoting his firm adherence to the reformed relig;, © 


gion, 
ce bled when I have heard of the encreaſe of popery.: Gon 
my judge, it hath been ſuch a grief to me that it has been ,, 
« thorns in my eyes, and pricks in my fides.---It hath been n 
« defire to hinder the growth of popery ; and I could not be 
« an honeſt man, if I ſhould have done otherwiſe.---I will com- 
« mand all my judges to put the laws in execution againſt ;._ | 


« cuſants, as they were wont to do before theſe treaties; 
| 


A 


: e 
the laws are ſtill in force, and were never diſpenſed with by 


« me. | Gop is my judge, they were never ſo intended by me.” 
What ſolemn appeals are theſe to heaven, againft the ſtrongeſt 
and plaineſt facts! Facts, which could not be explained away 
by any ſecret evaſive interpretation, and which were notorious to 
the whole kingdom. For tho he told his parliament, that his 


La) 


| heart bled within him when he heard of the increaſe of popery, iſ 


yet this very parhament preſented him with a lift of ſeven and 
fifty popiſh lords and knights, who were in public offices; ma- 
ny of them, of great truſt, and power. But it does not appear, 
that the king took any notice of it ; notwithſtanding this parade 
of zeal, and fincerity, in his ſpeech. For a treaty of marriage 


Spain, were not only granted, but ſeveral popiſh recuſants were 
releaſed ; and the archbiſhop of AuzzUx, with his majeſty's 


It is certain, that king Jauzs had always a good opinion of | 


rogative and arbitrary power of princes; when it was ſtr 
of its {laviſh dependance on the pope, and of that damnable 
maxim of depoſing, and murdering kings. Nay we are told 
by this archbiſhop of Awszun, that the king had communicated 
a project to him, when the marriage of his ſon had taken place, 
of granting a full toleration to the catholicks in his dominions- 

But he had not time to carry this into execution; for in the fol- 

lowing ſpring, he was ſeized with a tertian ague, which in à 

few days brought him very unexpectedly to his grave; not with- 

out a ſuſpicion of poiſon. The character of this prince is given 

ſo differently by different writers, that if we look no further than 

the exceſſive praiſes of the one, and the invectives of the other 

| | party, 
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| party, we ſhall think him, to have been abſolutely either the 
wiſelt, and the beſt, or the | weakeſt, and worſt of kings. I 
ſhall form his character upon nothing that has been ſaid of him, 
by his friends, or enemies; but according to the rule I have 
imariably purſued in this hiſtory, I ſhall make uſe of no other 
evidence, either for, or againſt him, than his on words, and 
actions: neither ſhall I conſider theſe any further back, than 
from the time of this acceſſion to the throne of England. | As to 
the natural temper of JauESs, it was really mild, humane, and 
affable without affectation, eaſy of acceſs, and perſuaſion, with- 
out pride, and without cruelty ; and in all theſe reſpects he had 
the advantage over ELiZaBETH. His generoſity, which was to 


a degree of profuſeneſs, conſidering the circumſtances he was in, 


ſeemed not however to flow from reaſon, or judgment, but from 


whim, or mere benignity of humour; becauſe the objects of it 
were not ſuch, as were endowed with merit, or who poſſeſſed 


= talents of popularity which could ſtrengthen his inteteſt with the 


| people, but ſuch as could make themſelves agreeable to him in 
| his looſe and jovial hours. | Theſe hours he certainly had; in 
which he generally forgot his dignity, and let himſelf down not 
only with freedom and familiarity, but with great indecency of 
language and behaviour. He neither affected ſplendid equipages 


nor coltly furniture; but he was immoderately fond of fine 
clothes in all about him, to a degree of childiſhneſs. Hunting 


was his. favourite exerciſe and amuſement, which was cheaper 
than any other; and indeed all his expences were rather the ef- 


fects of liberality, than of luxury. As he was entirely void of 
| avarice, ſo he was not in the leaſt ambitious of military glory; 


which tho it ſometimes adds to the luſtre of a monarch, is more 
frequently fatal to the eaſe and happineſs of the people. I am 
not ignorant that this pacific diſpoſition, which ſeemed invincible 
in this prince, has been attributed to puſillanimity, and the want 


of, perſonal courage: but at the fame time that this reflexion 


appears to be unjuſt, it cannot be affirmed, as ſome hiſtorians 
do affirm, that he cultivated peace above all things, out of the 
affection he bore his ſubjects. The truth is, king James was 
paſſionately fond of eaſe and quiet; and he ſacrificed the fo- 
reign, and domeſtic affairs of his government, to this predo- 
minant diſpoſition, Tho he was very far from being the Solo- 
Mon of the age for wiſdom, yet he certainly did not want good 
natural parts. They were parts indeed of an odd fort; and not 


at all adapted to the purpoſes of government, in the royal ſta- 


tion to which he was deſtined. He underſtood the general 


- 


maxims 
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maxims of ſtate, and might be able perhaps to form the plan of 
a good government; but he had not capacity or applicaig, 
enough to perceive, that the Engliſh conſtitution required par- 
ticular maxims of its own. There was nothing which ſbewed 
| his want of abilities ſo much, as the extravagant conceit which 
| he himſelf had entertained of them, and his ſwallowing tlie 
| groſſeſt flattery which his courtiers could invent, as what Was 
| only due to his parts, and learning. If we conſider him  , 
prince, his learning indeed was not contemptible : and yet it 
may ſafely be affirmed, ſays Ms. Hume, © that the mediocri 
N « of Jauxs's talent in literature, joined to the great change in 
| national taſte, is the chief cauſe of that contempt under which | 
1 ce his memory labours. But yet his learning, ſuch as it was, 
was not the learning of a prince, but of a pedant; and made 
| him more fit to take the chair in the public ſchools, than to fit 
x | on the throne of kings. Mz. Pops, I remember told me, that 
| he thought his majeſty's verſion of the Pſalms, the very beſt in 
1 the Engliſh language: and this opinion is more to his honour, 
| as an author; than any thing elſe that can be ſaid. Whatever 
| 5 zs to be ſaid however as to his learning, it is certain that he de- 
rived no other advantage from it, than to talk fluently, tho for 
the moſt part impertinently, on all ſorts of ſubjects. The whole 
extent of his political principles, reached only to the preſerra- 
tion of the prerogative royal; and whilſt he imagined that he was 
only maintaining his own authority, he was encroaching apace 
on the liberties of the people. As to his religion, he may be 
ſaid to be neither papiſt, nor proteſtant; it was a motley faith, 
peculiar, I believe, to himſelf. He certainly had a religion in 
| ſpeculation 3 and thus he looked upon all religion as good, pro- 
vided it taught obedience to the ſovereign, which was his firlt 
principle. The Roman catholic religion was therefore much in 
his favour ; and as he thought the diſtinguiſhing doctrines of 
tranſubſtantiation, invocation of ſaints, the number of the ſa- 
craments, and ſuch like, to be ſchool queſtions, ſo he had little 
other objection to it, than on account of the exorbitant power 
which it gave the pope over emperors and kings, and had formed 
a chimerical project of reconciling them. The toleration how- 
ever which he gave the papiſts, in oppoſition to the repeated de- 
fires of his parliament, was merely thro fear, and to keep peace 
with the kings of France, and Spain : but he had ſenſe enough 
to ſee, that if he ſhould throw off the proteſtant religion, be 
muſt lay aſide his crown; and that the ſubjects of England would 
never ſubmit to the government of a popiſh king. But ” , 
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bad, as I faid; a religion in ſpeculation, and the proteſtant reli- 
ion too for the reaſons I have given, yet it went no further. 
The religion which he practiſed, was only kingcraft ; to fay, 
and unſay, to do, and undo, juſt as he thought it was for his in- 
tereſt. It 1s ſtrange, but it 18 true, that Jauxs valued himſelf 
extremely upon this profligate diſſimulation; and tho it was al- 
moſt always detected to his diſhonour, yet he perſiſted in it to 
the day of his death. If we conſider him, in ſhort, as a king, 
he made a deſpicable figure thro the whole courſe of his reign, 
and brought the nation into contempt.” He committed the moſt 
arduous and important affairs of the government, to the ſole di- 
rection of his favourites; whom he choſe not for their genius, 
abilities, or experience ; but for their youth, and beauty, and 
fine clothes: and with the ſame weakneſs with which he raiſed 
up theſe worthleſs minions, he permitted himſelf to be as much 
under their management, as the meaneſt ſubje& was under his 
own. As a man, he had virtues and qualities enough to make 
him very reſpectable. He was of a companionable nature, a 
friend to juſtice, indulgent to his ſervants, and eaſy to all about 
him. Upon the whole, it may be faid of Jawss, that if he 
was not as bountiful, as wiſe, as leartied, as peaceable, and as 
| religious a prince as had ever fate on the Engliſh throne, he had 
the appearance of being ſo : thus he was ſpoke of in his life 
time, in the ſpeeches of his miniſters, and in the ſermons of his 
hops ; and thus many hiſtorians have wrote of him fince his 
4 poor Rover analog 4 Bog: 12 


No ſooner had Jas paid the laſt debt to nature, which we 
are told he did with great complacency, than his only ſon 
CHARLES, prince of Wales, was proclaimed his ſucceſſor, with 
the uſual ceremonies. The death of the late king made no al- 
teration in the miniſtry, the council, or the favourite; except 
that the latter had a greater aſcendant, if it was poſſible, over 
the new king, than his father. The firſt thing that we meet 
with relating to the church in the reign of CHARLES, was the re- 
gulation of his chaplains; of which, Lavud, biſhop of St. Da- 
vid's, whom the duke of Bucxinoran had made his privy coun- 
cillor for the church, was ordered to make a liſt, diſtinguiſhing 
the Arminians who were called orthodox, and the Calviniſts 
who went under the name of puritans. At the fame time, 
Laup had orders to conſult with biſhop AnDatws, in what 
manner to manage with refpect to the five diſtinguiſhing points of 
Calviniſm, in the enſuing convocation © and that wiſe prelate ad- 

E in — viſed 
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| viſed him by all means to be quiet and to keep the controverſy 
out of the houſe ; ſuggeſting that the truth on theſe points was 
not yet ſo generally received amongſt the clergy, and particulaſ 
the bench of biſhops, as to make it prudent to venture the de. 
ciſion in convocation. The king's marriage with the princeſ 
| HzNRIETTA of France, having been concluded before the death, 
| of Jaws, the new queen was brought to England, in June 
| ſixteen hundred and twenty five; and in a few. days after, the 
| firſt parliament of CxarLEs met for the difpatch of buſineß. 
| The king had neither the talent, nor the inclination, for {peaking 
which his father had; and after a ſhort ſpeech, in which he ex- 
| preſſed himſelf with much apparent cordiality, he told the two 
| Duouſes that he intended to bring up the faſhion of his predeceſ. 
| | ſors, to have the lord keeper ſpeak to them for him in moſt 
caſes. What his majeſty ſaid with regard to religion was in the 
1 following words. - © Becauſe ſome malicious men may, and as I 
BK « hear, have given out, that I am not fo true a keeper and 
9 maintainer of the true religion that I profeſs, I aſſure you that 
« I may with St. Paul ſay, that I have been trained up at G. 
c MaLIEL's feet: and tho I ſhall never be fo arrogant as to af. 
ce fume unto myſelf the reſt, I ſhall ſo far ſhew the end of it, that 
« all the world may ſee, that none hath been, nor ever ſhall be 
ce more defirous to maintain the religion I profeſs, than I ſhall be.” 
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The two houſes of parliament having taken his majeſty's ſpeech 
into conſideration, agreed in a joint petition againſt popiſh re- 
cuſants, which the king received very graciouſly ; affuring them 
that he was glad to ſee their zeal for religion, and ſhould be 
ready to concur with them in whatever they ſhould propoſe on 
that head; but deferred a particular anſwer till he had examined 
every article of the petition. A zeal for religion carried the 
commons ſtill further: they appointed a committee to examine 
into the errors of a book lately publiſhed by one MounTacus, 
chaplain to the king, calculated to promote arminianiſm, to at- 
3 tempt a reconciliation with the church of Rome, and to advance 
6 the king's prerogative above the law. The book was voted to 
N be contrary to the articles of religion eſtabliſhed by the parlia- 
ment, and the author was bound in a recognizance of two 

thouſand pounds. The king was much diſpleaſed with theſe 

proceedings of the commons againſt his chaplain, which he 

looked upon as an unprecedented ſtretch of their juriſdiction 

againſt the royal prerogative, and therefore declared he would 
ö | bring the cauſe before the council. The plague raging furioul 
| 2 2 mes 
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at this time in London, the parliament was adjourned till. Auguſt 
to meet at Oxford. Hither Moux rA was ſummoned, ac- 
cording to the condition of his bond to make his appearance, be- 
fore the houſe of commons; and being ſeverely reprimanded, 
was diſmiſſed. The commons renewed their eternal complaints 
againſt the growth of popery, and demanded a ſtrict execution 
of the penal laws againſt catholicks ; remonſtrating with great 
freedom upon ſome late pardons which had been granted to 
prieſts. The king finding all their time was ſpent in theſe com- 
plaints, without taking any care of raiſing the ſupply ſo neceſ- 
fary for the war to which the laſt parliament had adviſed his fa- 
ther, ſent for both the houſes, and, condeſcended to make en- 


ther ſupply than the two ſubſidies they had voted him at Lon- 
don, but ſuggeſted many complaints againſt the duke of Bucr- 
INGHAM, Who had involved them in this war upon falſe pretences. 
They complained alſo that popery was not only tolerated, but 
even countenanced, tho contrary to the king's ſolemn promiſe. 


pon theſe murmurs in parliament, his majeſty thought him- 
ſelf obliged to return a particular anſwer to. the petition, which 


neceſſary to give the reader the ſubſtance of this petition, with 
the principal cauſes of the encreaſe of papiſts, which they firſt 
| caules, they tell his majeſty, were the want of a due executiori 


their favour ; the great concourſe of papiſts, and their frequent 
conferences and conventicles in the city; their open reſort to the 
chapels and houſes of foreign miniſters; the education of their 
children in ſeminaries abroad; the want of ſufficient inſtruction 


countenance the popiſh party. The remedies againſt this diſ- 
eaſe, which are the ſubject matter of their petition, were 
digeſted in the following articles, and had each a particu- 
lar anſwer from his majeſty which I ſhall give. I. That the 
youth of this realm be carefully educated by able and reli- 


great Care {ſhould be taken, and whoſe conduct ſhould be well 


treaties to them for kind and dutiful uſage. But as ſoon as the 
commons returned to their houſe, they not only refuſed any fur- 


the two houſes had preſented to him at London. It will be 
the king's anſwer to each article, when I have laid before him 
luggeſted to him before they pointed out the remedies. The 


of the laws againſt them; the interpoſing of foreign powers in 


in true religion in many places of the realm; the licentiotis 
printing and diſperſing of popiſh books; and the employing men 


in places under the government, ill affected in religion, who 


gious ſchoolmaſters; in the choice and admiſſion of which, 


attended 
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jeſty liked it well, ſo as it be applied to ſuch miniſters as are 
peaceable, orderly, and conformable to the church government: 
As to pluralities, no man was allowed above two benefices, | 


for non-reſidence ſhould be put in execution, and commendams 


ing thoſe who maintain thoſe ſeminaries, and their {chc 
'Fhis his majeſty promiſed ſhould be put in execution, by letters, 


that no one ſuſpected of popery ſhould be a keeper of any of his 
majeſty's priſons. All theſe particulars the king promiſed with- 


| biſhops, nor any other by authority from the ſee of Rome, 


fit to be ordered according as is provided, and it ſhould be ſo 
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attended to by their ſeveral ordinaries. This his majeſty allowed 
well of, and promiſed to iſſue letters to the two archbiſhops I 
cordingly. II. That the ancient diſcipline of the univerſe, 
be reſtored, being the famous nurſeries of literature and virtue. 
This was approved by his majeſty, and a due execution of it az 
promiſed. III. That care ſhould be taken to enlarge the word 
of Gov, by his majeſty's adviſing the biſhops to reduce to the 
peaceable and orderly ſervice of the church, by fatherly entreaty 
and tender uſage, ſuch able miniſters as have been formerly 
ſilenced ; and that non-reſidency, pluralities, and commendams ; 
may be moderated. The king's anſwer to this was, that his ma- 


which were to be within the diſtance of thirty miles ; the canon 


ſhould be ſparingly granted ; but his med recommended it to 
the care of parliament, that there ſhould be a competent main- 
tenance for an able miniſter in Every pariſh. IV. That there may 
be a ſtrict proviſion againſt tranſporting children to foreign 7. 


minaries, and for recalling thoſe who are there already p a 
cholars, 


proclamation, and an exertion of the law. V. That no popiſh 
recuſant be permitted to come within the court, unleſs called 
thither by his majeſty on ſome ſpecial occaſion. His majeſtys 
anſwer to this article was, that if he ſhould find or be informed of 
any concourſe of recuſants to the court, the law ſhould be ſtrily 
followed. VI. That the laws now ſtanding in force againit 
all thoſe who have taken orders, by authority derived from the 
ſee of Rome, be put in due execution; that a certain day may 
be fixed by proclamation for their departure for ever out of the | 
realm; that all who are now impriſoned for recuſancy may be 
ſo reſtrained that no one may have conference with them; and 


out exception. VII. That no natural born ſubject, nor ſtrange 


confer any eccleſiaſtical orders to exerciſe any eccleſiaſtical func | 
tion within theſe dominions. His majeſty anſwered, that it was 


publiſhed by proclamation. VIII. That the king's counſel may 
be ordered to conſider of all former grants of recuſant's . 
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that ſuch of them may be avoided as are voidable by the law. 
To this his majeſty conſented, and promiſed to do as it was de- 
fired. IX. That * judges, and miniſters of juſtice, may be 
ordered to execute the laws againſt popiſh' recuſants; and that 


the cenſure of excommunication be declited and certified againſt | 


them. The anſwer to this was, his 'majefty leaves the laws to 
their courſe, and will order in the point of excommunication as 
is deſired. X. That all popiſh recuſants, or ſuch as are juſtly 

ſuſpected, may be removed from places of autHo6ri ity, and go- 
vernment. His majeſty anſwered, that he thought' this fit, and 
would give orders for it. XI. That all popiſh recufitits legally 
convicted, or juſtly ſuſpected, be diſarmed. To this his majeſty 
anſwered, that the laws ſhould be followed and duly put in 
execution. XII. That in reſpect to the great reſort of recuſants 
to and about London, his majeſty would be pleaſed to command 
forthwith, upon pain of his indignation and ſevere execution of 
the laws, that they retire to their feveral countries, "thete to re- 


main confined within five miles of their habitation. For this, 


ſaid the king, the laws in force ſhall be forthwitli executed. XII. 
That no natural born ſubjects of Er land repair to the hearing 
of maſſes, or othet ſuperſtitious ſervice, at the chapels of foreign 


miniſters, or other places, According A Hi majeſty hath com- 


manded. The king gave his aſſent to this article, ard promiſed 


to ſe that what he had commanded ſhould be obſerved. 8 


That all ſuch infolences, às any that are pop iſhly affected, have, 
or ſhould commit, to the Gene of the pr erin Teligion, 


or the wrong of its true profeſlors, ſhould be exerplarily puniſh- 


ed. His mitheſty promiſed that this ſhould be done as was de- 
ſited. XV. That the ſtatute of ELizanstti, "KEW 8 of 
a ſhilling every Sunday, 
vice, may be put in hc Farr e King allowed it ak 


fit that this Aktuts was executed; ald promiſed 55 the penalties 


ſhould not be Anpenſed with: Theft gracious atiſwers 'of his 


majeſty; to che ſeveral articles of tlie petition me to him 


by both houſes" of patlidtnent, wanted hothih: e perfor- 
mance of the promiſes Which He made, to gain Freud the love of 
all his proteſtant ſubjeas. But if We may judge by the coil 
tial complaints of the rllbot Moi: this! reign, about 
theſe very points on which” the Kin ing | had, iven this. e e 
we {hall find' reaſbn to chi; that His Promiſes were dBſerved n 
better than 2 His ce beer [Fc It is indeed a kee 
ſurprizing, hat the Kiry — theſe prodiey to his par- 
A Wich fix x 4 Be Kad ſignied tlie marriage 
Vol. II. articles, 
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articles, in which he had engaged to ſet the recuſants at 1; 


ſeminaries, the next day he releaſed eleven Romiſh prieſts 
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erty, 
Thus 
them ; 
Popiſh 


and to permit no moleſtation to them for their religion, 
tho he ſent a letter to the archbiſhop to proceed againſt 
and iſſued a proclamation to recall the Engliſh youth from 


Out 
priſon by a ſpecial warrant, and continued many of the nile 
and gentry of that religion in offices of truſt. | 


The king perceiving that the parliament was reſolved to grant 


him no ſupply, and would furniſh him with nothing but empty 
proteſtations of duty or diſagreeable complaints of rlermcen 


took advantage of the plague which began to appear at Oxſord, 
and immediately diſſolved them. But his majeſty's treaſury being 
exhauſted, and the war with Spain ſtill open, he was obliged to 


call a new parliament in February ſixteen hundred and twenty 


fix ; which met with the ſame deſire to examine into grievances 
and with the ſame ill diſpoſitions towards the duke of Bucxiyg- 
HAM, Which the former parliament had entertained. The firk 


thing they did, was to thank his majeſty for his gracious anſwer WM 
to the petition preſented to him at Oxford againſt popiſh recy- 


ſants; and that they might examine the grievances with the 
greater order, they appointed three committees, MR. Pyy was 
chairman of the committee for religion, which was the firſt that 
we read of in the houſe of commons; and upon his report of 


the erroneous opinions contained in the books of MounrTacus, 


the houſe came to this reſolution, * that he had in theſe books en- 
« deavoured to reconcile England to Rome, and to alienate the 
« king's affection from his well affected ſubjects. In what man- 
ner the commons intended to proſecute an impeachment of this 
author, or how far they went in it, we are not informed, The 


king intimated again to the houſe his diſpleaſure at theſe pro- 


ceedings ; and aſſured them that he would take the cauſe into 
his own hands. A proclamation was accordingly iſſued out, 
commanding all perſons that had any of MounTacvus's booksin 


their hands, to deliver them to the biſhop of the dioceſe: and 
it any by preaching, reading, or making books, concerning ſuch 


unneceflary queſtions, ſhould revive the difference, his majeſty | 
would take ſuch order with them as they ſhall wiſh they had 
never thought upon ſuch needleſs controverſy, It belongs not to 
this hiſtory, to give the reader a detail of the mutual uneaſmeſs 
and diſcontents of the king and | parliament, on account of the 


impeachment of the duke of Bucxincyam. Theſe are related 


by the civil hiſtorians with great exactneſs; and they were the 


foundation 
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ſoundation of all that ill will and miſunderſtanding, which proved 
fatal to the king and kingdom. It was neceſſary therefore juſt 
to mention them; but I can do nothing more, and muſt return 
again to religion. The commons being wantonly irritated by the 
court, claimed again the execution of the penal laws againſt ca- 
tholicks; and notwithſtanding his majeſty had promiſed, as we 
have ſeen, a redreſs of this religious grievance, yet they pre- 
ſented to him a long liſt of perſons, entruſted with offices, who 
were either convicted or ſuſpected papiſts. In this particular, 
they had certainly great reaſon to blame the conduct of his ma- 
jeſty: and he was too apt, in imitation of his father, to conſi- 
der ſuch promiſes as temporary expedients, which after the diſſo- 
lution of a parliament he was not obliged to regard. But it 
muſt be conſidered on the other hand, that it was not ealy for 


him to withſtand the ſolicitations and intrigues of the queen, 


of the duke of Buck IN HAu whoſe mother was a profeſſed pa- 
piſt, of WEs Tox his chief councillor, and the lord Conway 
ſecretary of ſtate, both of them papiſts ; ſince theſe were the 
people neareſt his perſon, and by whom he was in a manner be- 
ſet. The commons, in a ſhort time after, having enflamed the 
king with a petition, to remove his favourite from his preſence, 


| his majeſty diſſolved the parliament. 


In a few days after the diſſolution, a proclamation was pu- 
bliſhed, containing expreſs commands, not to preach, or diſ- 


pute, upon the controverted Arminian points; becauſe theſe 
diſputes ſerved only to breed contention. , If we may judge from 
the complaint of the following parliament to the king, this in- 
junction was procured by Laup, and the Arminian party, in 


order to have an opportunity to oppreſs the Calviniſts who ſhould 
tranſgreſs it, whilſt their own diſobedience ſhould be winked at. 
Had the king poſſeſſed at this time any, military force which he 
could depend on, it is probable that he would at once have 


taken off the maſk, and governed without any regard to the 


ancient laws and conſtitution, But his army was not ſufficient 


to protect ſuch violent meaſures ; and 4 et he was obliged to 


have recourſe to ſome extraordinary expedients for raiſing money. 
An open commiſſion, directly contrary: to his promiſe at Oxford, 
was granted to the archbiſhop of Vokx, and ſome others, to 
compound with the popiſh recuſants within ten northern coun- 
ties, and to agree for the diſpenſation of the penal laws; enacted 
againſt them. A general loan from every ſubject was ordered 
by an act of council, and commiſſioners ſent to levy it over the 


king- ä 
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kingdom, under ſevere and arbitrary penalties. But in orde; 

convince the people, that it was their duty to ſubmit to the loan 
and ſupply the king, ſome of the clergy were employed to Preach 
up the doctrine of paſſive obedience in its full extent, and 4, 
prove that an unlimited ſubmiſſion to the will of the King was 
the doctrine of holy writ. Among theſe was Ds. Sig THOR, , 
man very defective in his honeſty, or his underſtanding Who 
in an aſſize ſermon at Northampton, advanced this extraordi. 
nary propoſition; «that if princes command any thing which 
« ſubjects may not perform, becauſe it is againſt the laws af 
<< Gop, or of nature, or impoſſible, yet ſubjects are bound tg 
e undergo the puniſhment, without either reſiſting, or railing 
c or reviling, and fo to yield a paſſive obedience where they can- 
« not exhibit an active one.” Incredible almoſt as it is, that 


* . —— - _———_— N pug — — "HE" — ” — = —__—— * , — 


| Jr ſuch a doctrine could be preached in England by a man of any 
| rank in the church, yet there were courtiers in this audience, as 
= ſervile as the preacher, who recommended him to the king for 


his loyal and ſerviceable diſcourſe. The king was fo pleaſed 

with the ſermon, that he ſent it to the archbiſhop with an order 

for his grace to licenſe it. But ABBzoT had too much ſenſe, too 

0 much honeſty, and too much regard for the laws and liberties of 

N his country, to obey the commands of the king in this inſtance, 
and to ſupport the doctrine of the ſermon by his own example. 

The ſermon upon this was given to LAUD; who having quali- 

fied and corrected ſome crude aſſertions, it was licenſed by the 

biſhop of Loxpon, and publiſhed under the title of “ Apof- 

tolical Obedience.” In the mean time, his majeſty was ſo much 

| incenſed at the archbiſhop's refuſal, that, without any further 
1 ceremony, he not only baniſhed him to an houſe beyond Can- 
| terbury in a mooriſh unhealthy pace, but he. alſo. ſuſpended 
him from all his archiepiſcopal juriſdiction, and put it into com- 
0 i miſſion. I think none of his. favourite hiſtorians have attempted 
| to vindicate the king in this illegal oppreſſion of a primate of the 
0 church of England, and therefore I ſhall make no reflexions 
ö upon it. Reflexions indeed upon this ſingle inſtance of delpo- 
3 tic arbitrary power, when the whole nation was treated like a 

1 conquered province, would be impertinent: and yet this is not 

a place to lay the melancholy tale before the reader. 


The king being in the utmoſt diſtreſs for want of monej, 

which the loans, oppreſſive as they were, did notfurniſh,in any 

degree ſuitable to his wants, and having now had a rupture with WY n 
France as well as Spain, was under a neceſſity once more of call- 
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ine another parliament: it met in March ſixteen hundred and twenty 
eight, and it met with a reſolution, notwithſtanding all the pro- 
rocations which had been given, to enter upon buſineſs with per- 


ect temper and decorum. But having voted ſuch ſupplies to 
the king as he had declared himſelf ſatisfied with, and having 


aſſed a bill, which was called © The petition of right,” to 


which the king refuſed the royal aſſent, any otherwiſe than by a 


eneral declaration, the commons, to vent their indignation, 


brought a charge againſt Da. ManwarinG, for preaching arbi- 


trary doctrine in a ſermon before the king at Whitehall; which 
upon enquiry they found was printed by his majeſty's ſpecial 
command. Among other. paſſages ſubverſive of civil liberty, 
the Doctor had aſſerted, * that the king is not bound to obſerve 
« the laws of the realm, concerning the ſubjects rights and li- 
ce berties, but that his royal will and command in impoſing loans 
« and taxes, without common conſent in parliament, doth 
« oblige the ſubject's conſcience upon pain of eternal damna- 


tion; that thoſe who refuſed to pay this loan, offended againſt 


* 


A 


0 
c 


« came guilty; of impiety, difloyalty, and rebellion.” The 
charge againſt the preacher, was carried up to the lords by Mx. 
Pru; and their lordſhips ſentence upon it was, that he ſhould 
pay a fine of a thouſand pounds, make a public ſubmiſſion at 
the bar of the two houſes, be impriſoned during pleaſure, be 
ſuſpended for three years, with an incapacity to hold any eccle- 
ſiaſtical dignity, or ſecular office, and that his ſermon ſhould be 


called in and burnt. It may be proper to obſerve here, that no 
ſooner was the ſeſſion ended; than this man, ſo juſtly obnoxious 


to the two houſes of parliament, not only received a pardon, 
but was promoted to a living of great value, and ſome years after 


was made a biſhop.  MonTacus, who had likewiſe given great 


offence, was promoted to the ſee of Chicheſter ; and Laup, who 
was not a favourite of the parliament, or people, was not only 
made biſhop of London, but on the duke of BucxixchHAu's al- 
ſaſſination, in a month after was declared prime miniſter in all 


affairs of church and ſtate. In order to make the laſt promo- 


| tion leſs invidious, the archbiſhop was ſoon after reſtored to his 


juriſdiction : he was ſent for to court to be reconciled to the king, | 


and ordered to aſſiſt at the council twice a week: but tho he en- 


joyed the privileges of his ſtation ever after, yet his principles 


with the king. 310 1: 0 3 We DOE. * -:: 


the law of Gop, and the king's ſupreme authority, and be- 
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At the meeting of the parliament in January the followin 
year, the commons being exaſperated at the promotion of theſe 
eccleſiaſticks, began to enquire how the execution of the 1;, 
againſt papiſts came to ceaſe; whence it was that they were 
countenanced and employed; how new ceremonies of crucifixe, 
altars, candles, and faints were introduced; and whence pro- 
ceeded the great increaſe of Arminian tenets. In order to ex. 
plain to the reader why arminianiſm was generally blended with 
popery by this houſe of commons, tho it has not the leaſt con- 
nexion with it, it muſt be obſerved, that at this time, it lay un- 
der the reproach of innovation, and hereſy: and as the appella- 
tion of puritan ſtood for three parties, for thoſe who maintained 
the higheſt principles of civil liberty, who were averſe to the 
ceremonies and epiſcopal government of the church, and why 
rigidly defended the ſyſtem of predeſtination and abſolute de- 
crees, ſo the arminian denomination comprehended the court 
party, the zealous churchmen, and thoſe who combated the Cal- 
vinian doctrines. Thus this houſe of commons, which for the 
molt part were puritans of one ſort or other, thought it pro- 
per to rank arminianiſm and popery together, in order to ſtig- 
matize their enemies more effectually: and it happened oddly 
cnough, that the ſame men who were the. champions of the 
church, were the leaders alſo in arminianiſm, and in the doc- 
trines of paſſive obedience and nonreſiſtence. 80 that if theſe 
could be got the better of, the three parties of puritans would 
all be gratified. Actuated therefore as they were by very dif- 
ferent views and motives, they commonly united together in the 
complaints about religion; and in their invectives againſt their 
enemies they affectedly coupled popery and arminianiſm. Thus 
Or. CRoMwELL, at that time a young man of no fame or conſe- 
quence, being of the committee of religion in this ſeſſion, re- 
ted to the houſe the great countenance which was given, by 
NeiLE biſhop of Wincheſter, © to divines who preached armi- 
«© nian and popiſh doctrines. Thus likewiſe the houſe of 
commons, at this time, entered into the following vow. © Me 
« the commons in parliament aſſembled, do claim, protelt, 
and avow for truth, the ſenſe of the articles of religion, which 
ce were eſtabliſhed by parliament in the thirteenth year of our 
« late queen! ELIZaZBTAH, which, by the public act of the 
„ church of England, and by the general and current expoſi- 
c tion of the writers of our church, have been delivered unto 
« us: and we reje& the ſenſe of the jeſuits, and RING I 
; 8 41 
T 
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« and all others, wherein they differ from us.” To impartial 
ſpectators ſurely, ſays Mz, Hum, if any ſuch had been at that 
time in England, it muſt have given ſufficient entertainment, to 
{ce a popular aſſembly enflamed with faction and enthuſiaſm, 
pretend to handle queſtions, for which the greateſt philoſophers 


in the tranquility of retreat, had never hitherto been able to 
find any ſatisfactory ſolution. 


The commons being more diſpoſed, to enter into the grievan- 
ces of religion, than to gratify the king with an act for tunnage 
and poundage, his majeſty diſſolved the parliament on the tenth 
| of March, with the higheſt marks of his diſpleaſure. Unhap- 
_ pily for the king, as well as the nation, biſhop Lavp had ac- 
| quired almoſt as great an aſcendant over him, as BuckinGnan : 
| and it was not one of the leaſt cauſes of the misfortunes of this 


greateſt facility, by men inferior to himſelf in morals and un- 
derſtanding. The murmurings of the people, on the diſſolu- 


leading members of the commons, were great, and numerous. 


mare harm than good; eſpecially. as it was known, that he never 
| intended to call another. There opens to us therefore a new 
ſcene at this time; a king of England governing by orders ot 
council and proclamations, inſtead of a. parliament and the laws. 
The adminiſtration of church affairs, which was entirely in the 
hands of biſhop Lap, was conducted, to fay the beſt of it, 
without any diſcretion. Tho the general humour of the nation 


| accuſtomed, and which had been ſanctiflæd by the practiſe of the 

firſt reformer s, could be retained: in [divine ſervice, yet this was 
the time which the biſhop choſe, to inttoduce ſome new ob- 
lervances, Which gave the Engliſh church an air of reſemblance 
to the catholic ſuperſtition ; and which he impoſtd with a pride 


themſelves. The churches were ordered tu be heautified with pic- 
tures, paintings, images, and altar pieces; and the forms of wor- 
| ſhip were to be ſet off with many pompous rites and ceremonies. 

Hence not only. the malignant and diſcontented puritans, he- 
lieved the church of England to be relapſing faſt into Romiſh ſu- 
INS perſtition, 


prince, that whilſt: he was inflexible in his purpoſes to a degree 
of abſtinacy and perverſeneſs, he was directed in them with the 


tion of this parliament, and on the impriſoning ſome of the 


Is quiet theſe in ſome meaſure, the king publiſhed a declara- 
toon, or rather apolagy,: af great length, which did him rather 


was then in the oppoſite: extreme to ſuperſtition, and it was with 
difficulty that the ancient ceremonies, to which men had been 


and petulance, that were well nigh as offenfive as the things 
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perſtition, but the holy ſee itſelf had formed ſome hopes of . 
gaining its authority in this iſland ; and an offer was twice made 
to LauD in private of a cardinal's hat, in order to forward bi 
good intentions: but his anſwer was, as he ſays himſelf, « th, 
« ſomething dwelt within him, which would not ſuffer hig 
« compliance, till Rome was other than it is.” It is y 

certain, that it was the opinion of many people at that time, 


that this prelate's ſcheme was to lead the Engliſh by oradual 


ſteps back to popery. Thus the earl of DevonsrirE's daughter, 
having turned catholick, and being aſked: the reaſon of it by 
Lav, ſhe faid “ it. was chiefly becauſe ſhe hated to travel in à 


crowd; ſhe perceived his lordſhip, and many others, were 
«© making haſte to Rome, and therefore in order to prevent her 
being crowded ſhe had gone before them.” There is no doubt 


but that the genius of this prelate's religion, was the ſame, tho 
in a leſs degree, with that of the Romiſh: the fame profound 
reſpect was demanded to the ſacerdotal character, the ſame ſub- 
miſſion required to the creeds and decrees of councils, the fame 
pomp and ceremony affected in the forms of worſhip, and the 


ſame ſuperſtitious regard to days and poſtures, to meats, names, 
and garments. Thus the communion tables were removed from 


the middle of the chancel, where they had ſtood, to the eaſt end 


of it, and were railed in, and called altars; the copes in ad- 
miniſtring the ſacrament were rigorouſly inſiſted on; and te 
clergyman who officiated was uſually to be called prieft. But in | 


all that has been faid againſt this prelate, I find no evidence to 
convince me, that he had any deſign of re-eſtabliſhing the Ro- 


man catholic religion in England; unleſs we confound, as many | 


did in thoſe days, high church with popery, thro a pure fpint 
of party. His conduct however afforded ' his enemies a great 


handle againſt him. Several divines of the univerſity of Oxford 


were expelled, for preaching againſt arminianiſm; many others 


were ſilenced, ſuſpended, or impriſoned by the high commiſſion 


for the fame offence, and for preaching againſt pictures and 


images in churches. Thus by the fatal policy and indiſcreton 
of this hot and furious prelate, many people, well affected to 


the church of England, but enemies to arminianiſm, or to ar- 
bitrary power, were driven in ſpite of themſelves to join with the 
puritans ; in order to ſtrengthen their party, and to enable them 


to oppoſe the illegal meaſures of the government. T he bi- 
ce ſhop's heart was ſet on the advancement of the church,” lays 


my lord CLAREN DON; but his lordſhip did not add, what, to be 


impartial, he ought to have added, that this advancement * 
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carried on at the expence of the king's prerogative, and the li- 
berties of the people. All the doctrines which the Romiſh 
church had borrowed from ſome of the early fathers, and which 
feed the ſpiritual from a ſubordination to the civil power, were 
now adopted by this prelate, and interwoven with his political 
and religious tenets. A divine and apoſtolical charter was inſiſted 
on, preferably to, one that was legal and parliamentary. The 
facerdotal character was magnified, as ſacred, and indefeaſible; 
and all right to authority, or even to private judgment, in ſpiri- 
tual ſubjects, was refuſed the laity. | 


A deſign having been formed by ſeveral gentlemen and clergy, 
to promote preaching in the country, by ſetting up lectures in 
market towns, they erected themſelves into a ſort Is corporation, 
and bought up by voluntary contributions what impropriations 


they could meet with in lay hands; in order to parcel them out 


into falaries for the ſubſiſtence of the preachers. The truſtees 
E had laid out near fix thouſand pounds in theſe purchaſes, and the 
= deſign in the beginning was looked upon by moſt people as very 


commendable : but as it was found in the progreſs of it, that the 


2 preachers had not theſe ſalaries annexed to them for their lives, 


and were entirely dependent on the good will and humour of 


their patrons, who were not very well affected to the eſtabliſhed 
church, and as. moſt of the lecturers were either non-conformiſts, 
or ſuch as had been filenced for refuſing a ſubſcription to' the ar- 
ticles, an information was brought againſt the truſtees, by the 
| attorney general, as an unlawful ſociety formed into a body 
corporate without any grant from the king, and the impropria- 


tions were confiſcated to his majeſty's uſe. The puritans thought 


this an odious proſecution ; and exclaimed againſt the biſhops as 
deſigning to introduce arminianiſm and popery into the church. 


They unhappily imputed, to the whole church of England, the 
violences which ſhould have been aſcribed. to the circumſtances 
of the times; whilſt ſome particular biſhops who had great 
credit with the king, were continually repreſenting to him all 


thoſe as puritans, who were not entirely ſubmiſſive to the regal 
power, and uſing ſeverities in the high commiſſion and the ſtar 
chamber againſt them. In this manner, the breach grew wider 
every day between his majeſty and the puritans : but the death 
of archbiſhop AzzoT, which happened at this time, putting 
Laup into the poſſeſſion of the primacy, the breach was drove 
on by this prelate with an irreſiſtible fury, till it ended in 


Vor. II. © = his 
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perſtition, but the holy ſee itſelf had formed ſome hopes of e. 
gaining its authority in this iſland ; and an offer was twice made 
to LauD in private of a cardinal's hat, in order to forward his 
good intentions: but his anſwer was, as he ſays himſelf, « that 
« ſomething dwelt within him, which would not ſuffer his 
« compliance, till Rome was other than it is.” It is y 

certain, that it was the opinion of many people at that time, 
that this prelate's ſcheme was to lead the Engliſh by gradual 
ſteps back to popery. Thus the earl of DzvonsrIRE's daughter, 
having turned catholick, and being aſked the reaſon of it by 
| Lavy, ſhe ſaid © it. was chiefly becauſe ſhe hated to travel in a 
« crowd; ſhe perceived his lordſhip, and many others, were 
«© making haſte to Rome, and therefore in order to prevent her 
ce being crowded ſhe had gone before them. There is no doubt 
but that the genius of this prelate's religion, was the ſame, tho 
in a leſs degree, with that of the Romiſh : the ſame profound 
reſpect was demanded to the ſacerdotal character, the ſame ſub- 
miſſion required to the creeds and decrees of councils, the fame 
pomp and ceremony affected in the forms of worſhip, and the 


fame ſuperſtitious regard to days and poſtures, to meats, names, 
and garments. Thus the communion tables were removed from 


the middle of the chancel, where they had ſtood, to the eaſt end 
of it, and were railed in, and called altars; the copes in ad- 
miniſtring the ſacrament were rigorouſly inſiſted on; and the 
clergyman who officiated was uſually to be called prieſt. But in 
all that has been ſaid againſt this prelate, I find no evidence to 
convince me, that he had any deſign of re-eſtabliſhing the Ro- 
man catholic religion in England ; unleſs we confound, as many 


did in thoſe days, high church with popery, thro a pure fpint 


of party. His conduct however afforded his enemies a great 


handle againſt him. Several divines of the univerſity of Oxford 
were expelled, for preaching againſt arminianiſm; many others 
were filenced, ſuſpended, or impriſoned by the high commiſſion 
for the ſame offence, and for preaching againſt pictures and 
images in churches. Thus by the fatal policy and indiſcretion 
of this hot and furious prelate, many people, well affected to 
the church of England, but enemies to arminianiſm, or to ar- 
bitrary power, were driven in ſpite of themſelves to join with the 
puritans ; in order to ſtrengthen their party, and to enable them 
to oppoſe the illegal meaſures of the government. « The br 
« ſhop's heart was ſet on the advancement of the church,” fas 
my lord CLARREN DON]; but his lordſhip did not add, what, to be 


impartial, he ought to have added, that this advancement r 
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carried on at the expence of the king's prerogative, and the li- 
berties of the people. All the doctrines which the Romiſh 
church had borrowed from ſome of the carly fathers, and which 
ſeed the ſpiritual from a ſubordination to the civil power, were 
now adopted by this prelate, and interwoven with his political 
and religious tenets, A divine and apoſtolical charter was inſiſted 
on, preferably to one that was legal and parliamentary. The 
facerdotal character was magnified, as ſacred, and indefeaſible; 
and all right to authority, or even to private judgment, in ſpiri- 
tual ſubjects, was refuſed the lait. Me 


A deſign having been formed by ſeveral gentlemen and clergy, 


to promote preaching in the country, by ſetting ip lectures in 
market towns, they erected themſelves into a ſort of corporation, 
and bought up by voluntary contributions what impropriations 


they could meet with in lay hands; in order to parcel them out 


into ſalaries for the ſubſiſtence of the preachers. The truſtees 
had laid out near fix thouſand pounds in theſe purchaſes, and the 
deſign in the beginning was looked upon by moſt people as very 
commendable : but as it was found in the progreſs of it, that the 
preachers had not theſe falaries annexed to them for their lives, 
and were entirely dependent on the good will and humour of 
their patrons, who were not very well affected to the eſtabliſhed 


church, and as moſt of the lecturers were either non-conformilſts, 


or ſuch as had been filenced for refuſing a ſubſcription to the ar- 


F ticles, an information was brought againſt the truſtees, by the 


attorney general, as an unlawful ſociety formed into a body 
corporate without any grant from the king, and the impropria- 
tions were confiſcated to his majeſty's uſe. The puritans thought 
this an odious proſecution; and exclaimed againſt the biſhops as 


deſigning to introduce arminianiſm and popery into the church. 
They unhappily imputed, to the whole church of England, the 
violences which ſhould have been aſcribed to the circumſtances 


of the times; whilſt ſome particular biſhops who had great 
credit with the king, were continually repreſenting to him all 
thoſe as puritans, who were not entirely ſubmiſſive to the regal 
power, and uſing ſeverities in the high commiſſion and the ſtar 
chamber againſt them. In this manner, the breach grew wider 


every day between his majeſty and the puritans : but the death 


of archbiſhop AzzoT, which happened at this time, putting 
Làup into the poſſeſſion of the primacy, the breach was drove 
on by this prelate with an irrefiſtible fury, till it ended in 
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his own, and the deſtruction of the king, and the church of 
England. 


As I have mentioned the archbiſhop's death, I muſt give the 
reader a view of his character ; not only in conformity to the 
| rule I have preſcribed myſelf in this work, but to reſcue his me- 
x mory from the injury done it by lord CLAREN DON, with ſo no- 
torious a partiality as does no honour to his hiſtory, The 
] | manners of this prelate, his lordſhip ſays, were mor ole, his al- 
i 
: 
| 


pect ſour, his ignorance of the conſtitution of the church, and 
ſtate, and intereſt of the clergy, very great all thro his life: he 
conſidered the chriſtian religion no otherwiſe than as it ab. 
horred and reviled popery, and took no care of the obſerwa. 
tion of the diſcipline, or of a conformity to the articles and 
canons eſtabliſhed : having made little progreſs himſelf in the 
x ancient and ſolid ſtudy of divinity, he adhered only to the doc- 
N trine of CALvix; and if men prudently forbore a public re- 
1 viling and railing at the hierarchy and eccleſiaſtical government, 
they were not only ſecure from any inquiſition of his, but equally 
preferred by him. In ſhort archbiſhop ABBOT, according to the 
noble hiſtorian, had too great a juriſdiction over the church, tho 
he was without any credit in the court from the death of king 
James, and had not much in many years before. There is no- 
thing which ſhews more the weakneſs of the human mind, and 
the power which the prejudice of education and party has ac- 
quired over it, than this character of ApBoT given by lord CLa- 

| | RENDON. It is not only very different from that which is given 
| | him by all other hiſtorians, but, I am ſorry to fay it, very wide 
| of the truth; if the truth is to be collected from all the fads re- 
lated of this prelate in the hiſtory of his time. Even the noble 
lord himſelf, if we take off the falſe colouring which his party 
1 | zeal has thrown over the life and actions of the archbiſhop, has 
| given him a character which a good man need not be aſhamed to 
| | own. Let us firſt hear what is ſaid of him by other writers. | 
Wood, the Oxford hiſtorian, well known to be no favourer of 
puritannical principles, yet confeſſes that ABBOT © was a grave 
« and pious prelate, exemplary in his converſation, a plauſible | 
« preacher, a man of learning, parts, and vigilance, as his 
« writings ſhewed, an able ſtateſman, and of unwearied ſtudy, 
tho overwhelmed with buſineſs.” Mr. Coxs, and Dr. War- 
wood, ſpeak of the archbiſhop thus; © that he was a prelate of 
{« primitive ſanctity, who followed the true intereſt of his coun- 
_ pal „„ eee 
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« try, and of the reformed churches at home and abroad ; that 


« derful moderation; ſhewing upon all occaſions an unwilling- 
« neſs to ſtretch the king's prerogative, or the act of uniformity, 
« beyond what was conſiſtent with law, or neceſſary in his 
« opinion for the church's peace,” Here it is that we find the 
cauſe of the noble lord's injuſtice to the archbiſhop's memory : 
let us now tear off the falſe colouring of party prejudice, from 
which this illuſtrious hiſtorian was not free, and examine the 


ners, and a ſour aſpect, are put in the room of gravity and piety 
deſcribed by Woop, and of primitive ſanctity by the others: the 
parts, the learning, and the vigilance employed in his writings 
which the former aſſerts, and in following the true intereſts of 
his country and the reformation according to the latter, lord 


chriſtian religion no otherwiſe than abhorring popery. If he did 
not take care of a ſtrict obſervation of the diſcipline of the church, 
or of a conformity to the articles and canons, for which this hiſ- 
torian reproaches him, it was becauſe he thought it imprudent 
to ſtretch the prerogative above the law, or to make uſe of ſe- 


| monarchy, it will appear that his grace underſtood its conſtitu- 
tion, and purſued the intereſts of the clergy at that time, much 
better than Laup did who ruined it, or than CLAREN DON him- 


not to be wondered at, that a prelate of AzBoT's principles, 
ſhould have little credit in the court of two ſuch kings, who 
were carrying the prerogative above the law, to the deſtruction 
| of civil and religious liberty : neither will that ſtain upon his 
memory remain in the leaſt to his diſcredit, with thoſe who are 


than that of diſobliging the princes he lived under, by a firm ad- 
herence to the laws and liberties of the kingdom, which was that 
of killing a park-keeper accidentally in ſhooting at a deer. This 
misfortune gave him a real and a very ſenſible uneaſineſs, all his 
life after: he kept the anniverſary of it with the ſtricteſt faſting 
and humility, and ſettled a decent annuity on the man's widow. 


E Dn plentiful 


« he was a divine of good learning, great hoſpitality, and won- 


character which he himſelf gave of Azzor. Moroſeneſs of man- 


CLARENDON calls a total ignorance of the conſtitution of the 
church, and intereſts of the clergy, and as conſidering the 


| veritics which the peace of the church did not require. In ſhort, 
if we compare the ſtate of the church under Azzor's juriſdiction, 
with what it was under his ſucceſſor till it fell down with the 


| ſelf who accuſes the archbiſhop of a total ignorance in it. It is 


lovers of their country, and our preſent happy eſtabliſhment in 
church and ſtate. The good archbiſhop had a worſe misfortune 


His grace alſo founded an hoſpital for men and women, with a 
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meſtic chaplains which many gentlemen at that time entertained, 


ſhip, or lived in the univerſity at his own expence. The de- 


there are ſo many ſupernumerarics, if one will not accept it, 


no chaplains in their houſes. There was another thing however 


days, they made an order, at the requeſt of the juſtices of the 
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plentiful endowment, at Guilford where he was born. We ma 
in my opinion conclude the character of archbiſhop Aor, b 
faying, that he was a man of good parts and learning, as a divine 
that he was a prelate of a very pious exemplary converſation 
an. 4 an archbiſhop who under {ſtood the conſtitution of his coun. 
try in church and ſtate, to which he ſtedfaſtly adhered, without 
any regard to the favour, or the frowns of princes. 


The death of this prelate made room, as I faid, for Lis 
to come to the height of all his greatneſs, and to have no man 
ſtand above him next the king. He had been his firſt minifte; 
already ever ſince Bucxincran's death, and had ruled every 
thing, in a manner, eccleſiaſtical as well as civil. We are now 
to ſee how he moved in the ſphere of an archbiſhop. His ff 
care was to promote Dr. Jux rox, an old acquaintance of the 
ſame college with him, to the dioceſe of London; and he wa; 
an honour to his recommendation. But if AzzoT attended to 
nothing more in religion than to prevent the encreaſe of popery, 
it is certain that his ſucceffor aimed at very little elſe beſides the 
advancement of the hierarchy, and the deſtruction of the pu- 
ritans. In order to retrench the number of lecturers, and do- 


who were not ſtrictly conformable to the ceremonies of the - 
church, the archbiſhop procured an order from the king, in the 
firſt days of his primacy, for the ſtrict obſervation of the canons 
of the church relating to ordination without a title; that no one 
ſhould be ordained without he had a benefice, curacy, or felloy- 


ſign of this canon, and the obſervance of it, are laudable, and 
neceſſary to the good of the church; in order to prevent the 
clergy from wandring up and down for a maintenance, or from 
being obliged to ſubmit to a mean allowance; becauſe where 


another will. But it was preſſed evidently at this time, for the 
reaſon which I have given above; that the puritans might have 


adviſed at this time by the archbiſhop, which very juſtly gave 
more offence to all ſerious people, in the church, and out of it; 
and the occaſion of it was this. A complaint having been made 
to two of the Judges on the Weſtern circuit, of the great in- 
convenience ariſing from revels, ſports, and church ales on Sun- 


peace, for ſuppreſſing theſe occaſions of riot and e 
| | | thole 
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hoſe days; enjoining every pariſh miniſter to publiſh this order 
yearly in his church, on three particular Sundays, and puniſhing 
ome few for their diſobedience to it. The archbiſhop, being 


inſormed of this, proceeding of the two judges, complained to 


the king of their invading the epiſcopal juriſdiction, and pre- 
vailed with him to ſummon them before the council. Ricu- 
SON, chief juſtice, one of the two who had made the or- 
der, defended it by alledging, that it was at the requeſt and 
unanimous conſent of the bench of juſtices, and by producing 
recedents in the two foregoing reigns, as well as the preſent. 
But all he could ſay ſignified nothing; he was ſharply reprimand- 
ed, and enjoined to revoke his order at the next aſſizes: and 
when he came out of the council chamber, he told the carl of 
Doksgr with tears in his eyes, © that he had been miſerably 


« ſhaken by the archbiſhop, and was like to be choaked with his 


lawn ſleeves.” 


The primate having thus humbled the judge, and taken this 
affair into his own hands, prevailed on his majeſty to republiſh 


his father's declaration „concerning lawful ſports to be uſed on 


„ Sundays after divine ſervice,” with this addition; * that it 
« was out of the like pious care for the ſervice of Gop, and 


7 for ſuppreſſing of thoſe humours which oppoſed the truth, 


« and for the eaſe, comfort and recreation of his well deſerving 


e people, he ratified his bleſſed father's declaration.” The pu- 


blication of this command was to be by order from the biſhops 
thro all the pariſh churches of their dioceſe. This declaration 


revived the controverſy about the morality. of the Sabbath, which 


had ſlept for ſeveral years : and inſtead of convincing the ſober 


| part of the nation, it ſtruck them with horror, to ſee themſelves 


invited by the king's authority to that which looked ſo contrary 
to Gop's command. It was certainly out of character, for bi- 


ſhops and clergymen, who ſhould be the ſupports and encou- 
ragers of religion,. to draw men off from the practice of it in 
their families, by encouraging public ſports. But ſuch was the 
piety and the wiſdom of thoſe times; and the court had their 
balls, maſquerades, - and plays on the Sunday cyenings, whilſt 


the youth of the icountry were at their revels, morrice-dances, 


maygames, and churchales, and all. kinds of diverſion. The 


biſhops were ordered to take care of the publiſhing of the de- 
claration in the pariſh churches; but the impoſing it on the 


clergy, which was not required, made ſtrange havock amongſt 


them for ſeven years. It would be endleſs to relate all the par- 
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ticulars of the ſuſpenſion, deprivation, and other perſecution, 
in the high commiſſion court, for not reading the bock 0f 
ſports. In ſhort, at that time, the archbiſhop was fo far ſtom 
undeceiving thoſe who falſely imagined that the church was le. 
ing to popery, that he ſeems to have taken care to confirm them 
in their ſuſpicion, by induſtriouſly conforming to the church of 
4 Rome, in matters of little moment, and without any nece. 
| ſity, on purpoſe as it were to brave them, and out of mere Wan- 
5 toneſs of power. There was ſcarce a church then in England, 


except the cathedrals and the king's chapel, where the commu- 
| : nion table was placed altarways at the upper end of the chance}, 
| But this was ordered in a church, by the dean and chapter of % 


Paul's, of which they were the ordinaries, and was complained 
of by the pariſhioners in the court of arches. The king, ſome- 
time after, commanded this cauſe to be heard before the council; 
where his majeſty himſelf directed the dean of the arches to con- 
firm what had been done : and this ſentence, pronounced by the 
king's authority, without the judgment of the court, to which 
the cognizance of this affair belonged, was a ſource of oppreſ- 
ſion, to many miniſters and pariſhes who were unwilling to com- 
ply with it, from the high commiſſion. Ir is almoſt incredible 
what a prodigious ferment this trifling alteration occaſioned over 
the kingdom. Books were written for and againſt it, with the 
ſame earneſtneſs and contention for victory, as tho the very be- 
ing of religion was itſelf at ſtake. The archbiſhop, even by 
lord CLARENDON's own account, * proſecuted this affair more 
« paſſionately than was fit for the ſeaſon, and had prejudice 
« againſt thoſe who out of fear, or foreſight, or not under- 
ce ſtanding the thing, had not the ſame warmth to promote it. 
« So that from this unhappy ſubject, not in itſelf of that im- 
- « portance to be either entered upon with that reſolution, or to 
\ © be carried on with that paſſion, proceeded upon the matter a 
| „ ſchiſm among the biſhops themſelves, and a great deal of un- 
0 „ charitableneſs in the learned and moderate clergy towards one 
0 | « another.” As the archbiſhop and his party were thus indil- 
creet on one fide, ſo the zeal of the puritans on the other, be- 
trayed them into very intemperate and indecent. practiſes towards 
the eſtabliſhed government of the church. But they were not 
the only people who were diſſatisfied with the novelties which 
had been introduced, and who were jealous that ſomething more 


was intended than was hitherto propoſed. 


W- 4 


minſter 


The archbiſhop had brought part of the buſineſs of Wett- 
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minſter hall into the ſpiritual courts ; and had procured ſome 
privileges and orders from the king, in behalf of the civil law, 
even with an excluſion of the other. He had prevailed with 
his majeſty to direct, that half the maſters in chancery ſhould 
be civil lawyers, and that no others ſhould ſerve him as maſ- 


ters of requeſt. This was the ready way to diſguſt a profeſ- 


Gon, which in this nation will always be very powerful; and 


which every great miniſter, in church, and ſtate, ſhould make 
it his buſineſs to keep well with. But the archbiſhop believed 
unhappily, that the government was ſo ſettled that no impru- 
Jences of his could ſhake it; and whilſt he had the power to 
aggrandize the church, he was reſolved to uſe it. Thus he like- 
wile prevailed with the king at this time, to allow the biſhops 
to hold their courts in their own names, with their own ſeals; 
and thus alſo the biſhops framed new articles of viſitation, in 


their own names, without the king's ſeal and authority, and 


adminiſtered an oath of enquiry to churchwardens. Theſe, 
being thought encroachments, were much complained of by 


| thoſe, who had no objection to the eſtabliſhed government of 


the church: and the ill humour they occaſioned, we may be 
ſure, was not leſſened, when they ſaw the biſhops were not con- 


tent with ſpiritual juriſdiction. Laup had been ſometime a 
commiſſioner of the revenue, and now he put the ſtaff of lord 


treaſurer into the hands of Jux rox biſhop of London, which en- 
flamed the nobility to a great degree. But theſe were not the 


only cauſes of complaint. The Roman catholicks had not ne- 


glected their intereſt with the queen; and ſhe had ſo great an 
aſcendant over his majeſty, that he had conſented that ſhe ſhould 
have an agent from the pope, for directing her affairs in reli- 


gion, provided he was not a prieſt. Moreover, in conſequence 


of the king's connivance and the queen's favour, the papiſts ap- 


| peared in great numbers at court, and frequented their devotions 
at Somerſet houſe without any reſtraint. The archbiſhop, in 
order to ſtifle the clamour which this proceeding occaſioned, re- 
| monſtrated againſt it to the king in council, and ordered a con- 


ference between his grace, and Fisuzs, a jeſuit, to be reprint- 


ed with enlargements. But the papiſts, ſays lord CLAREN DON, 
| © had for many y ears enjoyed a great calm, being on the mat- 


* ter abſolved from the ſevereſt parts of the law, and diſpenſed 
* with for the greateſt, They were looked upon as good ſub- 
« jects at court, and good neighbours in the country. T hey 
* attempted, and ſometimes gained, proſelites of weak unin- 


* tormed ladies, with ſuch circumſtances as provoked the rage, 
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« and deſtroyed the charity of great and powerful families which 
ce longed for their ſuppreſſion.” | re 


In this ſituation were the affairs of England, when the kin 
found himſelf under a neceſſity, from a war with his Scotch 
ſubjects, to call a parliament, after an intermiſſion of aboye ele- 


ven years. The two houſes met, according to their ſummong, 


in April fixteen hundred and forty, with their uſual formalities; 
to whom his majeſty only ſaid, that there never was à king, 
« who had a more great and weighty cauſe to call his peopſe 
ce together, than himſelf : he would not trouble them with the 
ce particulars, having informed his lord keeper, and commanded 
« him to ſpeak, and deſire their attention.” Sir Joh Fincy 


then opened, in a long ſpeech, the proceedings of the Scotch 

againſt the king, and his majeſty's preſſing neceſſities for ſuch a 
| ſupply as would provide for the vindication of his honour : in- 
timating to them at the ſame time, that the king was far {rom 


an intention of precluding them of their right to enquire into 


the ſtate of the kingdom, and to offer him petitions for, redreſs 


of grievances. But the houſe of commons, tho generally, fays 
my lord CLARENDON, © exceedingly diſpoſed to pleaſe the king, 
&« and to do him ſervice,” inſtead of beginning with the ſupply, 


as his majeſty wiſhed and had directed, appointed committees 


for religion, and grievances 3 which diſobliged the king ſo much, 


that after ſeveral fruitleſs attempts to perſuade them to grant him 
a ſubſidy, he haſtily formed and executed a reſolution to di- 


ſolve the parliament : and as it there were not already ſufficient 
grounds of complaint, his majeſty {till perſevered in thoſe miſ- 


guided counſels, which trom experience he might have known 


were dangerous and deſtructive. The convocation met the day 
after the parliament, and the cuſtomary formalities being gone 


thro, the archbiſhop produced à commiſſion under the great 
ſeal, © empowering the two houſes to conſult and agree upon 
the explanation or amendment of any canons then in force, 


« or for making ſuch new ones, as ſhould be thought convenient 


« for the government of the church.” This commiſſion was to 
remain in force during the preſent ſeſſion of parliament only; 


and by an extraordinary clauſe in it, nothing could be tranſacted 
unleſs the archbiſhop was a party at the conſultation. The lati- 


tude of this commiſſion was very acceptable to the majority of | 


the convocation ;. and in return for this teſtimony of his majel- 
ty's confidence, they voted him ſix ſubſidies, ' to be paid in * 
years, at the rate of four ſhillings in the pound. The 1850 

5 biſhop 
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biſhop then brought in a canon for ſuppreſſing the further growth 
ol popery, which he delivered to the prolocutor in the ſame 
orm it ſtands at preſent. Another canon was levelled againſt 
ſpreading the ſocinian hereſy, which had been lately introduced: 
and at the ſame time it was decreed, that all thoſe proceedings 
and penalties mentioned in the canon againſt popiſh recuſants, 
ſhould, as far as they are applicable, ſtand in full force and ri- 
gour againſt all ſeparatiſts and ſeas whatever, who refuſe repair- 
ing to their pariſh churches, for hearing divine ſervice, and re- 


* 


ceiving the holy communion. 


CraREN DON, they might not do. The canons having been ap- 


proved of by che privy "council, were ſbſcribed by i many of 
both houſes of convocation as were preſent; and being then 


Vol. II. 6 T tranſ 


ent to the judges ; ucho gabe it as their Ss ons that the con- 
vocation being called by the king's writ, under the great feal, doth 
continue till it be diſſolved by writ, of commifſion,  notwith- 
ſtariding the diſſolution of the parliament.” With the new con- 
miſſion for their continuance, a meſſage was ſent from his ma- 
jeſty by the ſecretary of Nate; © that it was his royal pleaſure 
none of the pfelates or cletgy ſhould withdraw from the ſynod | 
or convocation, till the affairs they had in command from the 
© king were perfected and finiſhed,” ” Thus reaffured, they ſat 
| above a month, under tlie proper title of a ſynod,” made canons, . 
which it was thought they might do, and gave ſubſidies out 
of parliament, and enjoined oaths, which certainly, fays my lord 
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tranſmitted to the provincial ſynod of York, by whom th . 
were ſubſcribed without any debate as to matter or form, th 
were confirmed by the king's letters patents under the great ſea] 
The irregularity of continuing the ſynod after the diſſolution x 
the parliament has been concluded from hence; that the conyg.. 
cation conſiſting of biſhops, deans, archdeacons, and Prodtory 
of the clergy, the three former act in their perſonal capacities 
by virtue of their offices, and may give for themſelves what 
ſubſidies they pleaſed. But the proctors, being choſen for their 
reſpective dioceſes or cathedrals, to fit as long as the parliament 
continues, loſe the character of repreſentatives and public per- 
ſons, as ſoon as that is diſſolved; and fo cannot vote away the 
eſtates of their order unleſs they are reelected. But this point 
will be ſpoke to preſently. 5 | 1 


The canons of this ſynod conſiſted of ſeventeen articles, 
which the reader may judge of by the following abſtract, The 
firſt is concerning the regal power; by which it is decreed, that 
the moſt high and ſacred order of kings is of divine right, be- 
ing the ordinance of Gop himſelf, founded in the prime laws 
of nature and revelation, by which the ſupreme power over all 
perſons eccleſiaſtical and civil is given to them; that they: have 


the care of Gop's church, and the power of calling and diffoly-. 


ing councils, national and provincial: that for any perſons to 
ſet up in the king's realms any independent coercive power, ei- 
ther papal, or popular, is treaſonable againſt Gon, and the king: 
and for ſubjects to bear arms againſt the king, either offenſive or 
defenſive upon any pretence whatever, is at leaſt to reſiſt the 
powers ordained of Gop, and tho they do not invade, but only 
reſiſt, St. Paul ſays they ſhall receive damnation: tho tribute 
and cuſtom, aid and ſubſidy be due to the king, by the law of 
Gop, nature and nations, yet ſubjects have a right and property 
in their goods and eſtates; and theſe two are ſo far from eroſ- 
ſing one another, that they mutually: go together for the ho- 


nourable and comfortable ſupport of both: that if any clergy- 


man ſhould voluntarily and careleſly neglect to publiſh theſe ex- 
_ plications, upon one Sunday in every quarter of the year, he 


| ſhall be ſuſpended; or if in any ſermon, or public lecture, he 
ſhall maintain any poſition contrary to it, he ſhall be forthwith. 
excommunicated, and ſuſpended for two years; and offending a 
ſecond time, ſhall be deprived. The next canon, appoints, an 
obſervance of the day of the king's inauguration, with morning 
prayers, and a ſormon, at which cvery one ſhall, be) preſents, | 
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The third is intended for ſuppreſſing the growth of popery; and 
aſter directing private conferences with popiſh recuſants by the 
clergy, and in failure of them, preſentment and excommuni- 
cation, it proceeds to require every biſhop, to ſend a certificate 
of the names of thoſe who have ſtood excommunicated, beyond 
the time allowed by law, that a writ for ſeizing them may be 
{ent out at once againſt them all. The fourth canon decrees, . Mt 
that no perſon ſhall import, diſperſe, or print, any ſocinian 
books, on pain of excommunication, and further puniſhment in 
the ſtar chamber. The fifth ordains, that the canon againſt the 
papilts, ſhall be in force againſt ſectaries, as far as it is applica- 
ble; and the clauſe againſt the books of ſocinians, ſhould be f 
in force againſt all the books that are written againſt the doc- | 
trine, and government, of the church. Thoſe who reſorted to 
their pariſh churches, and did not join in the public prayers, 
vere to be ſubject to the ſame penalties with recuſants and ſec- 
taries. The ſixth canon decreed the following oath to be taken, 
by all archbiſhops, biſhops, prieſts, and deacons, before a public 
notary, within fix months: „ A. B. do ſwear, that I do ap- 
prove the doctrine, and diſcipline, or government eſtabliſned 
in the church of England, as containing all things neceſſary 
to ſalvation: and that I will not endeavour by myſelf or any 
other, directly or indirectly, to bring in popiſh doctrine, 
contrary to that which is ſo eſtabliſhed: nor will I ever give 
my conſent, to alter the government of this church, by arch- 
biſhops, biſhops, deans, and archdeacons, &c. as it ſtands 
* now eſtabliſned, and as by right it ought to ſtand; nor yet 
ever to ſubject it to the uſurpation, and ſuperſtitions, of the 
ſee of Rome: and all theſe things I do plainly and fincerely 
e acknowledge and ſwear, according to the plain and common 
ſenſe and underſtanding of the fame words, without any equi- 
«© yocation, or mental evaſions, or ſecret reſervation whatever: 
and this J do heartily, willingly, and truly, upon the faith of 
Ja chriſtian. 80 help me Gop in JI Esus Chkisr.“ If any 
beneficed perſon in the church refuſed this oath, he was after a 
month to be ſuſpended from his office, after a ſecond month 
from his benefice, and after a third, deprived. All the preſent 
members of the univerſities, or who were to take any degree, 
whether lawyers, phyſicians, or divines, were to take the ſame 
oath; and all governors of halls, or colleges, in the univerſity, 
all ſchoolmaſters, and in general, all that enter into holy orders, 
or have licence to preach. The ſeventh canon declares, that the 
placing the communion table at the caſt end of the church is in 
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its own nature indifferent, nor does imply that it is, or oupht 2 

be, eſteemed a proper altar, tho it may be called ſo in the ſenſe K 
the primitive church: but as queen EL1ZaBzTH's injunctions have 
ordered it to be placed where the altar was, it was judged pro- 
per, that all churches and chapels ſhould conform themſclyes to 
that order: and it 1s recommended to all people, that they do 
reverence at their entries in and going out of the church; and 
that all communicants come to the rails to receive the commu- 
nion, which has been heretofore unfitly carried up and down, 
The eighth canon enjoins all public preachers: to declare poſi. 
tively and plainly twice a year, that the rites and ceremonies of 
the church are lawful, to which it is the duty of all people to 


conform. By the ninth it was decreed, that no other articles of 


enquiry ſhould be uſed at viſitations, than what were contained 


in a book drawn up for that purpoſe by this ſynod. The con- 
verſation of the clergy, in avoiding all exceſſes and diſorders, 
that they may adorn their holy profeſſion, is the ſubject of the 
tenth canon. By the eleyenth, the biſhops were to grant no 
patent to chancellors, or officials, for any term longer than their 
lives, and to reſerve in their own hands the power of inſtituting 
to benefices and of licenſing to preach. Thee twelfth canon puts 


it out of the power of a lay chancellor, or commiſſary, to in- 


flict any cenſure upon the clergy, for any criminal cauſes except 
neglect of appearing ; and all others are to be heard by the bi- 


ſhop, or with the aſſiſtance of his chancellor, and if the biſhop | 


cannot attend, by the chancellor aſſiſted with two grave divines 
of the dioceſe, appointed by the biſhop. No- ſentence of ex- 
communication, or abſolution, is allowed, by the thirteenth 
canon, to be pronounced by any but a prieſt, either in open 
conſiſtory or in the church, having firſt received it under the 
| ſeal of an eccleſiaſtical judge. The fourteenth admits of no 
commutation of penance, without conſent of the biſhop; and 
the money to be diſpoſed of to charitable uſes. The fifteenth 
decrees, that no executor ſhall be cited into any court or office, 
within ten days after the death of the teſtator, tho he may prove 
the will within ſuch'a time. No other licence to marry, but the 
archbiſhop's, is allowed, by the ſixteenth canon, to any party; 
unleſs the man, or woman, ſhall, have lived in the juriſdiction 
of the ordinary to whom they apply, a month before the licenſe 
is deſired. The laſt canon forbids a citation from ſpiritual courts, 


except under the hand and ſeal of one of tlie judges withinthirty | 


days after the crime is committed: and until the party is con 
victed by two witneſſes, he may purge himſelf. by oath,” without 
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aying any fee; provided this canon does not extend to ſchiſm, 
incontinence, miſbehaviour at divine ſervice, obſtinate inconfor- 
ni, er the like 


It was neceflary to give the reader a full view of theſe canons, 
becauſe they were made the ſubject of ſo much contention and 
debate in the next parliament ; that he may be enabled to form 
a judgment of the offence given on one fide, and the revenge 
that was taken for that offence on the other. The oath, it is 
very certain, was generally diſliked by almoſt all the clergy, 
when the canons were firſt publiſhed ; and they joined in peti- 
tions againſt it to the king. Upon which, his majeſty ſent an 
order to the archbiſhop by the ſecretary of ſtate; * that as he 
« had already directed, that neither the canons, nor the oath, 


« ſhould be preſſed on thoſe who were already beneficed in the 


church, and adminiſtered only to thoſe who were to receive or- 
ders and be admitted, ſo theſe ſhould be diſpenſed with alſo, 
e and that there ſhould be no proſecution further till the meet- 
« ing of the convocation.” The cauſes of diſguſt, which had 


been multiply ing for thirty, years, were now come to full matu- 


rity, and threatened the nation with ſome great convulſion. The 
king had aſſumed powers incompatible with the principles of a 


limited government; and it was not poſſible to defend his con- 


duct, except on maxims ſo odious to the Engliſh nation, as were 


more likely to enflame, than appeaſe, the diſcontent. Religion 
and law, the two great ſupports of public authority, by the ſer- 


vile compliance of the biſhops and judges, had loſt much of their 
influence over the people: and as his majeſty had but few friends 
of credit or intereſt at home, tho his perſon was generally 


held in great veneration, ſo he had nothing to expect from abroad. 


Amidſt this ee diſcontent, the ill ſituation of the king's affairs, 
from the diſtractions that were in Scotland, and an invaſion 


from thence on the Engliſh borders, obliged his majeſty to have 


recourſe to another parliament ; © that he might put himſelf freely 
* on the love and affection of his ſubjects,” 5 


On the third of November ſixteen hundred and forty, this 


famous parliament met; which, with ſome little intermiſſion, 
continued ſitting for eighteen years; and occaſioned ſuch re- 


volutions, in church, and ſtate, as were the ſcandal of their own, 


and the ſurprize of every other country. When the parliament 
was firſt opened, it appears from one of the orders of the com- 
mons, “ that none ſhould fit in their houſe, but ſuch as would 
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« receive the communion, according to the uſage of the church 
« of England,” that the majority of that body had no inten- 
tion to make any conſiderable alterations in the government of 
the church. But there was in the two houſes another arty 
more powerful by the abilities and dexterity of their leaders than 
by their number, which was the puritans ; who, without diſ- 
covering themſelves any further than was neceſſary, ſeemed to 
confine their deſign to the redreſs of grievances, in which all the 
parliament were almoſt unanimous. Among the grievances of 
religion, one of the firſt things that came before the houſe, was 
the canons and ſubſidy paſſed in the convocation, when the par- 
liament was diffolved. This occaſioned a very warm and lon 
debate; at the end of which it was unanimouſly reſolved, « that 
« the clergy of England convened in any convocation or ſynod, 
or otherwiſe, have no power to make any conſtitutions, ca- 
© nons, or acts whatever, in matters of doctrine, diſcipline, or 
ce otherwiſe, to bind the clergy or laity of the land, without 
« conſent of parliament. Reſolved that the ſeveral conſtitu- 
tions and canons eccleſiaſtical, treated and agreed upon with 
the king's licence, by the archbiſhops, biſhops, and clergy of 
the provinces of Canterbury, and York, in their ſeveral ſynods, 
in the year fixteen hundred and forty, do not bind the 


.cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


that the ſeveral conſtitutions or canons, made and agreed to in 


« the convocations or ſynods abovementioned, do contain in 


cc 


© the fundamental laws and ſtatutes of this realm, to the 


« rights of parliament, to the property and liberty of the ſub- 
 «& ſequence. Reſolved, that the ſeveral grants of benevolences 


<« the clergy, in the ſeveral convocations or ſynods abovemen- 


tioned, arc contrary to the laws, and ought not to bind the 


clergy.” 


cc 
cc 


Theſe were the e paſſed upon the canons of the con- 


vocation; of which it may be faid in general, that they ſhew 


more of paſſion and prejudice, than of law or reaſon. As to 


the two firſt reſolutions, however expedient or uſeful it may be 
that eccleſiaſtical canons ſhould have the ſanction of parliament. 


as well as the royal aſſent, they certainly could not be juſtified 
upon any precedent. The only authority that had hitherto been 
thought neceſſary for making canons, was a licence from the 


« clergy, or laity of .the land, or either of them. Reſolved 
them many matters contrary to the king's prerogative, to 


ject, and matters tending to ſedition, and of dangerous con- 


or contributions, granted to his moſt excellent majeſty by 


— 
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crown to draw them up, and the royal aſſent to them, ſo drawn, 4 
under the great ſeal. Theſe reſolutions of the commons there - 
fore were grounded wholly on prejudice, and reſentment : nor j 
had the objection to the validity of the canons, ariſing from their j 
being paſſed in convocation when the parliament was diſſolved, 
any better foundation. The parliament and convocation are ſe- | | 
parate bodies, independent on one another, and called together 1 
by different writs; and therefore the diſſolution of the parlia- 
ment did not neceſſarily, or in any reſpect, diſſolve the convoca- 
tion. As to many of the articles contained in theſe canons, 
which the commons condemn in the third reſolution, I believe 
archbiſhop Laup would have found it difficult to make it good, ; 
as he undertook to do in the houſe of lords, © that all thoſe — 

_ « canons, and every branch in them, were orthodox, juſt, and 

moderate, and moſt neceſſary for the preſent condition of che 

church of England; how unwelcome ſoever to the preſent 

« diſtempers-. But I rather think with lord CLARENDON, 

« that the ſeaſon in which that ſynod continued to fit was in ſo 
ill a conjuncture of time, that nothing could have been tranſ- 

c acted there of a popular and prevailing influence : and as they 

did many things, which, in the beſt of times, might have 
e been queſtioned, they were ſure therefore to be condemned 
« in the worſt.” As to the. laſt reſolution of the commons 1 
about the ſubſidy, it is very evident that the clergy had always 

had the privilege of taxing their own body; nor from the time 

of the great charter, till the latter end of HENRVY the eighth, 
was there any parliamentary confirmation of the aids and ſub- 

ſidies which the clergy gave. Beſides, there was a precedent in 
the reign of ELIZABETH, when the convocation granted a ſub- 

tidy, and levied the money by their ſynodical authority after the 
breaking up of the parliament: Nor could the clergy without 

doors reckon this as à grievance, notwithſtanding its irregularity, 
having engaged themſelves in their procuratorial letters to allow 

and abide by the proceedings of their clerks and proctors; and 
the ſubſidy was voted before the parliament was diſſolvet. 


On the ſame day that the houſe of commons paſſed theſe 1 
angry reſolutions, many warm ſpeeches were made againſt the 14 
archbiſhop, as the chief author of the canons; and a committee 1 

was appointed to enquire more particularly, how far his grace 1 
had been concerned in the proceedings of the convocation, — 
and in the treaſonable deſign of ſubverting the religion 254 ji 
laws of his country, in order to draw up a charge againſt bim. 1 
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At the ſame time, the Scotch commiſſioners who were here 
on a treaty of peace with the king, preſenting ſome articles 
againſt the archbiſhop, which were communicated in a conference 
to the commons, it was reſolved, after a deliberation of ſcarce 
half an hour, that an impeachment of high treaſon ſhould be 
ſent up the next day againſt his grace to the houſe of lords. This 
being done accordingly, the archbiſhop was committed to the 
cuſtody of the black rod, till the commons ſhould deliver in 
their charge againſt him. After ſome time, Ms. Pym, Ms, Hayy. 
DEN, and Ms, MavNARD, carried fourteen articles to the houſe 
of lords, in ſupport of their impeachment of the archbiſhop 
reſerving to themſelves the liberty of preſenting ſome more, re- 
lating to time and other circumſtances, in order to render their 
charge more certain and explicit. When the articles were red, 


the archbiſhop made a ſhort reply, and the lords voted him to 


the Tower; where at preſent we muſt leave him for three or 
four years, and turn to other affairs of a more public nature, 
The clamour againſt the clergy was by this time become fo vio- 
lent, that they could ſcarcely officiate in the ' eſtabliſhed form, 
or walk the ſtreets in their habits, without being reproach- 
ed as popiſh prieſts. The liturgy was called a lifeleſs form of 
worſhip, and a quenching the holy fpirit : and the pulpits, being 


delivered over to puritannical preachers and lecturers, whom the 
houſe of commons arbitrarily fettled in all the conſiderable 
_ churches, founded with nothing but faction, and fanaticiſm. 


But this was not all. The commons ordered commiſſioners to 
be ſent into all counties, to demoliſh and remove out of churches 
and chapels, all images, altars, or tables turned altar-ways, 


crucifixes, pictures, and other monuments, and relicks, of ido- 
latry. But how far they exceeded their authority by theſe com- 


miſſions, and only changed arbitrary power into other hands from 


the hands of the king, the reader may determine. In order to main-„ 


tain this high authority which they had acquired, the houſe of com- 
mons judged it requiſite to inſpire courage into their friends, as 
well as to confound and overawe their adverſaries, particularly to 
countenance the religious puritans; to whoſe aſſiſtance and good 
offices they were already ſo much obliged. Every meeting of 
the commons therefore produced ſome vehement harangue againſt 


the uſurpation of the biſhops, againſt the high commiſſion, the 


late convocation, and the new canons. Theſe invectives were | 


received without any .controul 3 and no diſtinction at firſt ap- 
peared, between thoſe who defired only to reform the abuſes 
which had crept into the church, and thoſe: who deſired totally 


to 
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to annibilate epiſcopal juriſdiction. Encouraged by., theſe, ap- 
arances of a favourable diſpoſition in the commons to redreſs 
the grievances in religion, the petulant humour of every enthu- 
Gaſt was indulged in ſubſcribing petitions againſt the church; and 
che greateſt unfairneſs was made uſe of to ſwell the lift, I. 
(hall take notice only of three, which were moſt conſiderable. 


A petition, which, according to the cant, of that time, was 


called © the root and branch petition,” ſubſcribed by above 


Gfteen thouſand inhabitants of London, was preſented to the 
committee for religion, by an alderman, and member for the 
city; inclohng a ſchedule of eight and twenty grievances ; the 
chief of which were, the ſuſpenſion and deprivation of miniſters 
by the biſhops, for not conforming to the rites and Ceremonies 
of the church; the diſcouragement of preaching ; the biſhops 
claim of divine right; the oath ex officio; and the exorbitant 
power of the high commiſſion. Wherefore in order to redreſs 
theſe, the petitioners were ſo very modeſt as only to deſire, 


that the epiſcopal government with all its dependances, Roor 


AND BRANCH, may be aboliſhed. But the houſe was then fo 


far from being poſſeſſed with that malignant ſpirit againſt the 
church which it afterwards diſcovered, that the utmoſt which 


could be obtained, after a long debate upon that petition, was, 
that it ſhould remain in the hands of the clerk, and that no 


COPY of it ſhould be given. That the reader may be convinced 


of the malignity and preſumption of this petition, I ſhall 
give him a ſhort extract from the ſpeeches of the lords Dicsy, 


and FALKLAND, on this occaſion ; both of them at that time 


very zealous for redreſs of grievances in the church. The former 


has theſe words, to be found in RushwoxrH. © I know not 
whether it be more prepoſterous to infer the extirpation of 
biſhops from ſuch weak arguments, or to attribute as they do 
to church government all the civil grievances; not a patent 


cc 
cc 


e not a monopoly not the price of a commodity raiſed, but theſe 
“ men make the biſhops the cauſe of it. For the bold part of 
« this petition, Sir, what can be of greater preſumption, than 
« for the petitioners not only to preſcribe to the parlia ment, 
© what, and how it ſhall do, but for a multitude to teach a par- 
« lament, what is, and what is not, the government accord- 
« ing to Gop's word. Beſides, what is the petition. againſt ? 
Is it not againſt the government of the church of England, 
eſtabliſhed by acts of parliament, againſt the liturgy, and 
e againſt the ſeveral forms of divine ſervice, ratified by the ſame 


„„ 6 A authesit /! 
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cc 
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« authority? Epiſcopacy is a function, deduced thro all ace. 
« of CHRIS T's church from the apoſtles times, and continued 
« the moſt venerable, and facred, order eccleſiaſtical; a func. 
e tion dignified by the learning and piety of many father, of 
the church, glorified by ſo many martyrdoms in the primitive 
times, and ſome ſince our own bleſſed reformation; a 5, 
vernment admired, I ſpeak it knowingly, by the learnedeſt 
of the reformed churches abroad; and laſtly, a government 
% under which till theſe late years this church hath fo flouriſheq 
« and fructified.”” My lord FaLKLAN D, who in the noble 
hiſtorian's opinion, was the moſt extraordinary man of his age, 
after ſpeaking with ſeverity of ſome particular biſhops, adds, 
« and now even in this great defect of the order, there have 
«© been ſome that have been neither proud nor ambitious; ſome 
« that have been learned oppoſers of popery and zealous ſup. 
« preſſors of arminianiſm ; between whom and their inferior 
« clergy there have been no diſtinctions in frequent preaching ; 
& whoſe lives are untouched, not only by guilt, but by malice, 
e ſearce to be equalled by thoſe of any condition, or excelled 
ce by thoſe in any calendar” | 1 


cc 
CC 
cc 


This enthuſiaſtic petition, which among other grievances that 
required the extirpation of biſhops, complains of a licence for 
the tranſlation of * Ovid's art of love, was oppoſed by an- 
other in favour of the eſtabliſhment, ſigned by great numbers of 
the nobility, gentry, and dignified clergy ; requeſting that for 
the ſeveral reaſons they ſuggeſt, they may ſtill enjoy that go- 
« yernment which moſt probably holds its inſtitution from the 
c apoſtles, and moſt certainly its plantation with our chriſtian 
« faith itſelf in this kingdom, where it hath ever ſince flouriſh- 
ed and continued for many ages, without any interruption or | 
alteration 3 whereby it plainly appears that as it is the moſt 
excellent government in itſelf, ſo it is the moſt agreeable, | 
and every way moſt proportionable to the civil conſtitution 
and temper of this ſtate.” A third petition was preſented at 
the bar of the houſe by ten or twelve clergymen, pretended to 
be figned by ſeveral hundreds of their brethren, called © the | 
© miniſters petition 3” to which was annexed a ſchedule of the | 
grievances in the church of many ſheets of paper, which being 
referred to the committee, the three following were reported 
to be only proper for the conſideration of the houſe: the 
„ ſecular employments of the clergy : the ſole power of the | 
« biſhops in eccleſiaſtical affairs, and particularly in ordinations 
« and church cenſures : the large revenues of deans and chap- 


=:.6C 
cc 


8 « ters, | 
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« ters, with the inconveniences that attend the application of 
« them.” All the other particulars were rejected, and ordered 
to be ſealed up by the clerk, that they might be peruſed by no 
body. The houſe, having debated upon the firſt of theſe heads, 
came to theſe two reſolutions : © that the legiſlative and judicial 
« power of biſhops in the houſe of peers, is a great hindrance 
« to the diſcharge of their ſpiritual function, prejudicial to the 
« commonwealth, and fit to be taken away : that for biſhops 
« or any other clergymen to be in the commiſſion of the peace, 
« or to have any judicial power in the ſtar chamber, or in any 
« civil court, is a great hindrance to the diſcharge of their 
« ſpiritual function, and prejudicial to the commonwealth, and 
« fit to be taken away; and that a bill be brought in to that 


« purpoſe.” The king, having been informed of all theſe pro- 


ceedings, ſent for both the houſes to White-hall, to whom he 
declared in a ſpeech his readineſs to concur with them in a re- 
formation of innovations in church and ſtate ; but tho he was 
for a reformation, he was not for an alteration, of government. 
He was not unwilling that the exorbitant power and encroach- 
ments of the biſhops, if there had been any ſuch, ſhould be 
redreſſed like all other abuſes; but he ſhould not conſent that 
their voices in parliament ſhould be taken away, which they 
have enjoyed ever ſince the conqueſt. But this ſpeech, which 
was unparliamentary, did the cauſe no ſervice. 


. According to the reſolutions which had been voted, a bill was 


brought into the houſe of commons, to exclude all eccleſiaſticks 
from civil employments, and the biſhops in particular from a 
right of ſitting in the houſe of lords. Great pains were taken 
by the leaders among the puritans, to diſpoſe the minds of thoſe 
members who were well affected to the church, to concur with 
them in this bill: and HAurpEN aſſured the lord FALK LAND, 


that if this bill might paſs there would be nothing more at- 


tempted to the prejudice of the church: this his lordſhip affirm- 


ed openly in the houſe, and this, he ſaid, he thought as the 


world then went would be no ill compoſition. The fame frau- 
dulent artifice was no doubt made uſe of with ſeveral other 
members; to which it might be added very plauſibly, how ad- 
vantagious it was for the king to have at his devotion: ſo great a 
number of voices among the lords, and conſequently how im- 
probable it would be to ſucceed in the reformation of abuſes, 
whilſt the biſhops had votes in the upper houſe. As the rigid 
puritans, on the one hand, durſt not diſcover their deftructive 

. | vows 
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vows againſt the church, and ſeemed to. have no other view in the Gi 
excluſion of the biſhops than to facilitate the redreſs of grieygn.. en 
ces, ſo, on the other hand, there were churchmen who thought cle 
it would do no harm, if the eccleſiaſticks had fewer avocationg ov 
from their profeſſion, and that the paſting of this bill would be. an 
an expedient to prevent any further attempts againſt the hierar- co 
chy. Beſides, they ſaw, that if the bill was rejected the pu- de 
ritans would be diſpleaſed, who as they were ſupported by the ch 
Scotch, were a very powerful party, of which they had great pr. 
occaſion ; fince it was by their means that the parliament was fr! 
enabled to work effectually in the redreſs of grievances. Upon th 
all theſe conſiderations, the bill for ſuppreſſing the temporal en 
juriſdiction of the biſhops and clergy, and excluding the former WI 
from the houſe of lords, paſſed the commons by a great majo- af 
rity : but when it was ſent to the upper houſe, the lords did not hs 
give it ſo gracious a reception as was expected. Many of the 7" 
oreateſt men in that houſe grew weary of the malignant em- 58 
pire which the commons had aſſumed: and ſome, who had 0 
concurred with them hitherto, obſerving that they had worſe go 
deſigns than they had avowed, deſerted them upon this occaſion, 5 
and inveighed againſt their project with great acrimony. In 
| ſhort the houſe would not be prevailed with, ſo much as to com- oy 
mit the bill, but at the ſecond reading threw it out. 4 
This was the firſt check which the commons had met with de 
in their career; and they were not a little diſconcerted at it. 
But however, that their ſpirits might not be thought to fail, 4 
they cauſed a new bill to be brought in, for the utter extirpation _ 
of biſhops, deans, and chapters, their chancellors, officials, o- . 
other officers. It was a long time debated, whether a bill that A 
overthrew ſo many acts of parliament, and changed the whole * 
frame of the government of the kingdom, for which no leave 5 
had been aſked, ſhould not be rejected. But as many were de- pre 
firous to hear it out of curioſity, and more to ſhew the lords 50 
that they were not diſcouraged, tho the bill was at laſt red, yet ag 
no queſtion being put it was laid by, in expectation of a 7 


more favourable opportunity for reviving it. In the mean time, 
the commons ordered another bill to be prepared againſt the late 
convocation, and a ſecond to aboliſh the high commiſſion. A 
committee was erected as a court of . inquiſition on the clergy, |} 
and was commonly denominated, © the committee of ſcandalous |! 
ce miniſters.” The leading members were apprized of the great 
importance of the pulpit for guiding the people; the bigots Were 

. enflamed, 
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enflamed, not altogether without reaſon, againſt the eſtabliſhed 
clergy 3 and both of them knew, that no government could be 


,verturned by ſtrictly obſerving the principles of juſtice, equity, 


and moderation. The proceedings therefore of this famous 


committee, which continued for ſeveral years, were to the laſt. 


degree cruel, and arbitrary; making dreadful havock on the 
church, and the univerſities. They began with haraſſing, im- 
priſoning, and moleſting the clergy, and ended with ſequeſ- 
ring, and ejecting them. In order to join contumely to cruelty, 
they loaded the ſufferers with the epithet of ſcandalous; and 
endeavoured to make them as odious to the people, as they were 


wretched in themſelves. The greateſt ſcandal however, which 


aſter all their enquiry they could reproach moſt of them with, 
conſiſted in bowing at the name of Ixsus, placing the commu- 
nion table at the eaſt end of the chancel, reading the king's de- 
claration for ſports on Sunday, the ſurplice, the liturgy, the ring 
in marriage, embroidered copes, and the croſs in baptiſm; with 
ſome other things which were required of them by the eſtabliſhed 
government in church and ſtate. On account of theſe, ſays 
Ma. Hows, were both parties contented to throw the govern- 
ment into ſuch violent convulſions; and to the diſgrace of that 


age, and of this iſland, it muſt be acknowledged, that the diſ- 


orders in England for the moſt part proceeded from ſo mean and 


| deſpicable an origin. 


But beſides epiſcopacy and the grievances already mentioned, 
there was another article in which the commons ſhewed no great 
complaiſance for the king ; which was their proceeding againſt 


papiſts. Tho his majeſty was undoubtedly attached as firmly to 
the church of England and the proteſtant religion as any man 


could be, yet partly from the mildneſs and humanity of his 


temper, partly from the zeal which they had expreſſed for his 
prerogative, and moſt of all perhaps from the blind condeſcen- 
fon he had for the queen, he never put the laws in execution 
againſt the papiſts, and might be ſaid to countenance and pro- 


tect them. This gave his enemies a pretence to ſay, that there 
was a ſecret deſign of introducing popery by the queen and her 
confidants; and that ſeveral biſhops and other clergymen were 


in the plot. It is true, that the hatred of the king and his bi- 
ſhops for the puritans, had drawn them nearer to popery than 


they would ever otherwiſe have gone, in order to be at the greater 


diſtance from puritaniſm : and this was the cauſe of the innova- 
tions in the public worſhip, and of their attachment to indiffe- 
„„ N rent 
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rent and needleſs ceremonies, But it is not true, that they had 
any deſign of introducing popery on the ruins of the reformed 
religion: neither ought the faults which were committed by ſome 
hot and paſſionate men, to have been attributed, as they were 
attributed by the puritans, to the church itſelf. The face of 
affairs however being greatly changed, fince the ſitting, of this 
parliament, it was no longer in his. majeſty's power to protect 
the catholicks. All the officers of that religion therefore were 
removed out of the army, the judges and juſtices were ordered 
to put the laws effectually in execution againſt prieſts and Jeſuits, 
and all the papiſts in the kingdom were diſarmed. In order 
more effectually to encreaſe the popular pannick againſt! popery, 
on the aggravation of a real, or the diſcovery of a pretended 
conſpiracy againſt the parliament, a proteſtation, drawn up and 
ſubſcribed by all the commons, was ſent to the houſe of lords: 
where it was taken by all but the earl of SoUTHAMPTON, and the 
lord RokkRTSs, who poſitively refuſed it, ſince there was no law 
that enjoined it, and the conſequence of ſuch engagements might 
produce effects which were not then intended. The proteſtation 
in itſelf was a very inoffenſive and inſignificant thing, not ma- 
terial enough to be given the reader ; and contained nothing but 
general declarations, that the ſubſcribers would defend their re- 
ligion and liberties. Within two days after, without commu- 
nicating it to the lords, and contrary to the intention of moſt that 
| took it, the commons voted an explanation of it, that it did 
not extend to the maintaining of any form of worſhip' or g- 
vernment in the church of England, and left it ſhould not be 
ſubſcribed voluntarily by the whole nation as they defired, a 
| bill was paſſed in the lower houſe to compel all his majeſty's 
ſubjects to ſubſcribe the proteſtation. But the lords rejected it; 
and the commons in reſentment, imputing it to the biſhops and 
popiſh lords, reſolved © that whoſoever would not take the pro- 
<« teſtation, was unfit to bear offices in the church, or common- 
&« wealth.” V 


Moreover, at a time when it was little thought of, they called 

for the bill that had ſlept ſo long againſt the utter extirpation 
of epiſcopacy, gave it a ſecond reading, and committed it to 
a committee of the whole houſe. But my lord CLAREx DON, 
being in the chair, put ſome ſtop, he ſays, to their haſte; en- 
larging himſelf at the end of his report of every vote, which 
in the heat of their paſſion were ſometimes contradictory to one 
another: and by this means not only three weeks were oo 

| | | "v7 Mon. 
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without advancing in the bill, but it was neceſſary to review the 
whole from the beginning, which as the king was preparing for 
a journey into Scotland, they had not time for; and thus it 
reſted without being ever after reſumed till the war was entered 


into. The commons however were not diſcouraged from taking 


into conſideration the aboliſhing of deans and chapters, and ap- 
plying their revenues to better purpoſes. Addreſſes were ſent 
from both univerſities in their favour, praying that the religious 
bounty of their anceſtors for the advancement of learning and 


learned men, may be preſerved from ruin and alienation ; but 


withal to take order, that they may be reduced to the due ob- 
ſervation of their ſtatutes, and that all innovations and abuſes 
may be reformed. After a long debate, the commons reſolved, 
« that all deans and chapters, archdeacons, prebendaries, chan- 


ce ters, canons, and their officers, ſhall be utterly aboliſhed out 


« of the church; and the lands taken from them put in the 
« hands of truſtees, in order to ſupport a fit number of mini- 
« ſters for the ſervice of the church, and the reparation of the 
« cathedrals.” But theſe votes did not paſs into a law, from 
the little proſpect there was that the houſe of lords would con- 
cur in an act of this nature ſo detrimental to the church. The 
high commiſſion court, ſo often mentioned, which was intended 
to preſerve the peace and dignity of the church, having over- 
flowed the banks which ſhould have contained it, and havin 


deſervedly therefore many enemies, a bill was brought into the 


houſe of commons with unanimous conſent for its abolition. 


But the violent party taking advantage of the general diſguſt 


againſt this court, inſerted clauſes which not only aboliſhed the 
high commiſſion, but in effect alſo the whole eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 
_ diction, which was not intended. In the hurry however in 


which things were, the bill paſſed both houſes very ſmoothly, 


and met with no demur till it came to the royal aſſent. The 
king being then informed, how much the body of the bill ex- 


ceeded the title, and that inſtead of reformation it was opening 
a door to the moſt ſcandalous crimes, his majeſty made a pauſe 


in conſenting. to it, till both houſes might review whether the re- 
medy was really proportionable to the diſeaſe. Upon this, fays 

lord :CLartnDoR;, the fire was immediately kindled againſt the 
biſhops, as the only obſtacles to a reformation ; with ſome paſ- 
honate inſinuations, that ſince they oppoſed a due regulation of 


their power, there would be no way but to cut them off, root 


and branch. This ill temper, and theſe menaces among the 
commons, induced ſome of the biſhops, and many others who 
| pal bre. 
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pretended a great zeal for the church, to perſuade the king to 
pals the act as it was ſent: and accordingly in a few days after; 


it had the royal aſſent, accompanied with another bill for abo. 


liſhing the power and juriſdiction of the ftar chamber,  pricy. 
ous to the ſubjects of the higheſt rank, as well as the loweſt. 
Thus fell theſe two great engines of oppreſſion and arbitrary 

power in church and ſtate : and with the redrefs of theſe grier- 
ances, and many others which it is not the buſineſs of this hic. 
tory to relate, one ſhould have thought that this parliament haq 
little more to do. But theſe were not times of candour and mo- 
deration; they were times of faction and diſcontent: and as the 


king had given f reat occaſion of complaint throwout all the 


ſormer part of his reign, the parliament was not enough ſatisfied 
with theſe marks of truſt and confidence in his ſubjects, to leave 
the conſtitution in its natural ſtate. The men of ſecret deſigns 
againſt the government of the church, and who thought that 
the diminution of the regal power was abſolutely neceffary to 
the execution of that deſign, were continually enflaming the 
diſtruſt of the parliament, giving an ill turn to every word and 
action of the king, and perſuading every body there was no 
other way to ſecure themſelves from paſt oppreſſions for time to 
come, than by putting it out of the power of the king to make 
any uſe of them. With this view many malignant and impro- 
| bable rumours were ſpread abroad of the king's bad intentions: 
with the ſame view, ſo many violent attempts were made to ex- 
clude the biſhops from the houſe of lords: and with no other 


view could ſo many mortifications be given the king, as were 


given him, than that they might drive him on ſome meaſures 


which would convince the moſt moderate men, that it was dan- 


gerous to leave him in the poſſeſſion of all his power. Thus 
by means direct, and indirect, the puritans at length ſucceeded 
in getting a majority in the houſe of commons, as to that part 


of their deſign of diminiſhing the regal power: whilft on the 


other hand his majeſty fell into the ſnares which were laid for 
him by this faction, and took ſuch ſteps in preventing the exc- 
cution of their defign as in the end affiſted it. 


The commons not being able to come at their intended alte- 
rations in the church, whilſt the bench of biſhops remained en- 
tire in the houſe of lords, formed ſeveral ſchemes in order to 
divide them. At firſt it was propoſed to fine very largely both 


| houſes of convocation for compiling the late canons, and a bill 


for that purpoſe was brought into the houſe ; but upon further 
; I con- 
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conſideration, it was judged more effectual for the preſent, to 
make examples only of thoſe biſhops who were the principal 
leaders in the convocation; and accordingly thirteen of them 


were impeached at the bar of the houſe of lords, © for making | 


« and promulging ſeveral canons eccleſiaſtical, contrary to the 
« king's prerogative, to the laws of the realm, to the rights of 
ce parliament, to the property and liberty of the ſubjects, tend- 
« ing to ſedition, and of dangerous conſequence.” The 
commons had flattered themſelves, that the biſhops would have 


quitted their votes in parliament to be diſcharged of the pre- 


munire. But in this they were much miſtaken. Their lord- 
ſhips had three months time allowed by the peers. for making 
their defence; and it was made by a demurrer, to prove that 
what they had- done in the late convocation could not amount 


to a premunire. Upon the ſtrength of this plea the proſecu- 


tion ſlept, and the biſhops heard no more of the impeachment by 
the commons. The time being come within two or three days for 
the king's intended journey into Scotland, the houſe of com- 
mons thought it proper to lay afide their diſputes upon the church, 
which grew every day mote involved, and to attend to other 
things which were more neceſſary for the good of the kingdom. 
They even fate on a Sunday, and prevailed with the lords to do 
the fame; which had ſcarcely ever been known before, ſince 
the firſt inſtitution of parliament. Notwithſtanding the king's 
Journey which was in the beginning of Auguſt, yet both houſes 


continued fitting, The ſummer being almoſt ſpent, and the 


plague enereaſing, many members of both houſes went into the 
country; and thoſe who ſtaid in town were not very ſolicitous 
to attend the public ſervice. This was an advantage which the 
managers of the puritan party expected, and they did not fail to 
take it. 5 


When there were not therefore above an hundred and twenty 
commoners, they entered on a debate about the common 
prayer; and fince many things in it, they pretended, gave great 
offence, or at leaſt umbrage to tender conſciences, they pro- 
poſed there might be a liberty to diſuſe jt. But this motion was 
at that time of ſo 'unacceptable a nature, that tho the houſe was 


ſo thin, and the motion was preſſed: by thoſe of the greateſt 


power and authority, yet it was ſo far from being aſſented to, 
that it was reſolved by a great majority, that the book of com- 


mon prayer ſhould be duly obſerved. The next day however, 


contrary tõ all order and rules of parliament, many being abſent 
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who had taken a great ſhare in the debate before, the houſe Ge 
pended this order; and came to a reſolution, * that the ſtandin 
of the communion table in all churches ſhould be altered, the 
« rails ſhould be pulled down, the chancels ſhould be levelleg 
« and that no man ſhould preſume to bow at the name of % 
sus,“ tho enjoined by a canon of long uſe in the church, 
Having digeſted theſe godly reſolutions into an order, they car- 
| ried it up to the lords for their concurrence ; aſſuring themſelves 
from the inconſiderable number that remained in the upper 
houſe, they ſhould find no diſſent. But the lords being much 
offended at this preſumption in the commons, relating to an af. | 
fair in which they had no juriſdiction whatſoever, and which 
had fo plain a tendency to diſturb the peace of the church, and 
interrupt its ſettled and legal government, not only refuſed to 
join with them, but directed an order of their own, made nine 
months before, to be printed and diſperſed ; requiring, «the 
divine ſervice to be performed as it is appointed by acts of par- 
« liament, and all ſuch as ſhall diſturb that wholeſome order to 
ce be puniſhed ſeverely according to law.” The commons, fired 
at this refuſal, purſued their former order, declaring this of the 
lords ought not to be obeyed ; tho made in full parliament almoſt 
nine months before in ſupport of the laws of the land. In the 
midſt of this ferment, and the workings of oppoſite counſels, 
the ſword having been taken out of the hands of the ſpiritual 
courts, it is not to be wondered at, that the ſtate of religion was 
_ unſettled, and that the proper forms of worſhip in the church 
were not obſerved ; eſpecially as the commons, under pretence 
of encouraging preaching, had licenſed lectures in every pariſh, 
and had recommended ſuch miniſters in all populous places, as 
abhorred the preſent government in church and ſtate, _ 


The two houſes not concurring in their ſentiments, conſented 
to a receſs, and adjourned themſelves for {x weeks; appointing 
a {mall committee in each, tho without any precedent, with very 
ample powers. Whilſt his majeſty was in Scotland, a report was 
propagated very induſtriouſly, that as he had yielded ſo much to 
the Scotch in aboliſhing epiſcopacy, he would be perſuaded to 
introduce presbytery into England at his return; upon which, 
the king ſent a letter to the clerk of the council; «© commanding 
« him to aſſure all his ſervants, that he would be conſtant to the | 
« doftrine and diſcipline of the church of England, and that. 
© he reſolved by the grace of God to die in the maintenance of 
| it.“ His majeſty reſolved accordingly to fall up the men 4 
| | es, | 
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ſees, and ordered five conge d' elires to be drawn for that pur- 

oſe. But as ſoon as the houſe of commons heard of this de- 
ſignation, they were much diſturbed, that, at the time when 
they were reſolved to take away the old, the king ſhould pre- 
ſume to make new biſhops: and they voted a committee to 
draw up reaſons to give the houſe of lords, for joining with them 
in a petition to his majeſty, that he would ſuſpend his commands 
till he came home. But this went no further ; and the king col- 
lated to the vacant ſees, men of great eminence in the church, 
frequent preachers, and not one to whom the faults of the go- 


verning clergy were then imputed, or. againſt whom the leaſt 


objection could be made. The two houſes were no ſooner met 
aſter the receſs, than it was moved in the houſe of commons, 
to revive the committee appointed at the beginning of this par- 
lament, in order to draw up a general remonſtrance of the ſtate 
of the kingdom, and the particular grievances it had ſuſtained. 
How proper ſocver ſuch a remonſtrance might be, when the par- 
liament firſt met after a ſcene of oppreſſion and arbitrary power 
for fifteen years together, yet it was certainly very unneceſſary 
and unſeaſonable at the preſent time, when the grievances com- 


plained of had been redrefled ; and when the king had denied 
them nothing which they had aſked, to make themſelves ſecure 


from the like apprehenſions for the future. However after a de- 


bate of twelve hours, the remonſtrance was carried by a majo- 


rity of nine votes; containing a long and bitter repreſentation 


of all the illegal acts of adminiſtration from his majeſty's acceſ- 
ſion to that hour. When it was preſented to the king, it was 


accompanied with a petition; which, as far as it concerns the 

church, was to deſire, © that his majeſty would concur with his 

people in a parliamentary way, for depriving the biſhops of 
.cc 

T 


taking away ſuch oppreſſions in religion, church government, 


and diſcipline, as have been brought in and fomented by 
them: and for uniting all ſuch loyal ſubjects as agree in fun- 


(Cs 


cc 


"WC: 


e have been offended, and ſeem divided from the reſt,” 


The king, in his anſwer to this petition, declares, * that he 
is very willing to concur with the juſt deſires of his people 
in a parliamentary way, for preſerving the peace of the king- 
dom from the deſigns of the popiſh party : He thought the 
fn « right 


cc 
« 


their votes in parliament, and abridging their inordinate power 


uſurped over the clergy, and other his good ſubjects : for the 


damentals againſt papiſts, by removing ſome oppreſſions and | 
* unneceflary ceremonies, by which divers weak conſciences 
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« right of the biſhops to vote in parliament was grounded on 
ce the fundamental laws of the kingdom, and conſtitution of 
cc parliament; and there needed no other anſwer to that at 
« preſent, fince they defired his concurrence in a parliaments 

« way. As for abridging the extraordinary power of the cler- 
ce gy, his majeſty faid, © that he thought the aboliſhing the 
cc high commiſſion, with that clauſe relating to all eccleſiaſtical 
« juriſdiction, had already moderated that power; but if there 
_ « continued any uſurpations, or exceſſes, in their juriſdiction, he 
« neither had, nor would protect them. Concerning church 


c corruptions, as they were ſtiled, and removing unneceſlary 


«© ceremonies,” the king tells them, * that he was willing to 
% concur in the removal of any illegal innovations which have 
ce crept in; and if the parliament adviſes to a national ſynod, 
« he would conſider of it, and apply himſelf to give ſatisfac- 


e tion in it. But he was ſorry,” he ſays, „to hear in ſuch 


cc general terms of corruption in religion; ſince he was per- 
« ſyaded in his own conſcience, that no church can be found 
« upon earth, that profeſſes the true religion with more purity 
« of doctrine, than the church of England does, nor where 
« the government and diſcipline are jointly more beautified, and 
e free from ſuperſtition, than they are here eſtabliſhed by law; 
c which by the grace of Gop he would with conſtancy main- 
« tain, in their purity and glory, not only againſt all invaſions 


of popery, but alſo from the irreverence of thoſe many ſchiſ- 


ec maticks and ſeparatiſts, wherewith of late this kingdom, and 


« this city abounds, to the great diſhonour and hazard of 


« church and ſtate; for the ſuppreſſion of whom he required 
c their timely aid, and active aſſiſtance. To an houſe of com- 
mons, or their leaders, who wanted to aboliſh the hierarchy 
and the book of common prayer, if they durſt have ſpoke 
their minds, we may be ſure this anſwer was not ſatisfactory: 
but the king certainly treated them with more reſpect than was 
then their due. e | 


The biſhops who had been impeached, having put in their | 


anſwer by way of demurrer, as I have ſaid, had diffatisfied the 


commons by not pleading directly to the accuſation. The lords 


therefore were now moved to ſet aſide the demurrer, and to 
admit the commons to prove their charge; or elſe proceed im- 


mediately to judgment. But the lords conſenting that the biſhops | 


ſhould abide by their demurrer, as they defired, appointed a 
day to hear them by their counſel, in the preſence of the com- 
_ mons. 
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mons. The commons reſented this method of proceeding, and 
would not appear; many of. the leaders declaring, with a ſort 
of deſpair, among their friends, that they would be concerned 
no further againſt the biſhops, for they ſaw it was in vain. 
The truth is, the commons who had formed a deſign againſt 
the king, found it neceſſary to free themſelves from the obſta- 
ces which inceſſantly occurred in the houfe of lords; where the 
biſhops, - and popiſh peers, were always able by the number of 
their votes to oppoſe the execution of this deſign. They muſt 
therefore either give over their project, or take ſome more effec- 


tual methods to obtain by force, what they could not accompliſh 


by fair means. The former was too great a piece of condeſcen- 
fon for them to think of; who imagined it to be very eaſy, by 
one bold and vigorous aſſault, to poſſeſs themſelves of the entire 
fovereignty of the ſtate. To this purpoſe, petitions were encou- 


raged by them and their agents, from all orders of people; even 


from the apprentices, and common rabble of the city of Lon- 
don, againſt biſhops. All this ſort of ſtuff being printed, and 
diſperſed with great induſtry, the next point was to procure the 


mob to beſet the two houſes of parliament; under pretence of 
waiting for an anſwer to their petition, | but in fact to terrify the 


biſhops and their friends from attending parliament. There is 
no pretence for covering theſe tumults with accident, and the 


diſcontents of the people, as Mx. NxAL, and ſome other hiſto- 
rians do: the whole proceſs ſhews that they were owing only to 


the practiſes of the party againſt the king; and the great patriot 
Ms. Pyu faid publicly, when it was propoſed to ſuppreſs them, 


© Gow: forbid the houſe of commons ſhould in any way proceed 
« to: dishearten people to obtain their juſt deſires in this way.” 
Such was the zeal of this man, and his friends, for the privileges 


of - parliament, when the privileges of parliament would have 
been uſed in favour of the monarchy⸗ ! 


The tumults ſtill continuing about the parliament houſe, 
and the commons encouraging them, by voting the watch, ſet 


by the juſtices of peace to prevent this reſort, a breach of pri- 


vilege, tho they had a legal writ under the great ſeal by the ad- 


vice of the lords for doing it, the biſhops ſaw that it was no 


longer ſafe for them to go to the houſe. The archbiſhop of 
Yoxx therefore calling as many of his brethren together as were 
in town, to the number of twelve, drew up a proteſtation to the 


king and the houſe of lords, which they ſigned, and which his 


grace put into the hands of the lord keeper LITTLE TON to be red 
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when his majeſty was at the houſe. This is HacxzT's account 
who wrote the life of the archbiſhop ; but lord Crarmnnox 
ſays, it was given the King, who peruſed it haftily, and ſent i 
to the lord keeper. But be this as it might; the other biſhops 
truſted to the experience of the archbiſhop in the rules of the 
houſe, where he had fate ſo many years; and without any fur. 
ther communication and advice, without conſidering what was 
fit as well as what was right, they ſet their hands to an inſtru- 
ment, in which d they proteſted againſt all laws, orders, votes, | 
ce reſolutions, and determinations, as in themſelves null and of 
© no effect, as had already, or ſhould hereafter paſs in that 
e houſe, during the time of their forced and violent abſence,” 
It wanted no great ſagacity to diſcern, that in the humour the 
two houſes of parliament were then in, ſome advantage and ill 
uſe would be made of theſe expreſſions, and that it could 
not poſſibly produce any good effect. But the archbiſhop, who 
had been perſonally ill treated by the mob, was tranſported by 
paſſion ; and his authority impoſed on the other biſhops. The 
clauſe, according to lord C AREN DON, tho no body then durſt 
open his mouth in defence of it, was good law and good logick, 
becauſe a violence offered to the freedom of any one member is 
a violation to all the reſt. His lordſhip however condemns the 
meaſure of that juncture as indiſcreet: and the commons, being 
informed of the inſtrument, accuſed them all of high treaſon, 
for which the peers committed them to the Tower. Whatever 
indiſcretion there might be in the thing itſelf, tho ſome expreſ- 
ſions in it might be unwarrantable, and the form of preſenting 
it might be irregular, yet there could not be any treaſon in it: 
and a determination of that injuſtice, horror, and impiety, of 
committing twelve biſhops to priſon for high treaſon, whereby | 
their honour, lives and fortunes were forfeited, their names ex- 
poſed to infamy and their families to want, without aſſigning fuch 
a crime as the law had determined to be worthy of impriſon- 
ment, made the malignant party more odious, their baſe 
deſigns more viſible, and the veneration for parliaments much 
abated. Jn ſhort, after the reſolution was once formed by the 
faction of invading the eſtabliſhed government, it was not to 
be expected, that their proceedings in ſuch an attempt ſhould be 
equitable, or regular. But in their attacks pn hierarchy, | 
they more openly tranſgreſſed all the bounds of juſtice, charity, 
and moderation. J 


On the morrow after the commitment of the biſhops, che 


commons 
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commons ſent to the upper houſe, to defire they would take intb 


conſideration the bill which had been before them for ſome 
months, for taking away the biſhops votes, under another title. 
The upper houſe was now no longer the fame ſince the excluſion 
of the prelates; and the requeſt of the commons was taken into 
conſideration. However to decline the odium of innovating 
thus remarkably upon the conftitution, ſome of the lords had 
tried to prevail with the biſhops, to yield up their right of voting 
in parliament to the importunity of the commons; aſſuring 
them, that the temporal lords would hold themſelves bound in 
honour to fupport them in all the effentials of their character, if 
they would relinquiſh their right in this particular, But the bi- 
ſhops would not diveſt themſelves of their peerage, to feed the 
malignant humour of a factious party, who meant nothing leſs 
than to preſerve the conſtitution in its natural ſtate. When the 
bill was therefore reſumed at this juncture in the houſe of lords, 
after a few debates, it paſſed by a great majority - notwithſtand- 
ing there had been petitions ſent from different parts of the king- 


dom with near an hundred thouſand hands in favour of the bi- 
thops; and deſiring ſome ſpeedy courſe might be taken to ſup- 
preſs ſuch ſchiſmaticks and ſeparatiſts, whoſe factious ſpirits en- 
danger the peace of church and ftate, The bill howeyer being 


thus paſſed, under the title of < a bill for taking away all tem- 


poral juriſdiction from thoſe in holy orders, the King was 
earneſtly defired to give the royal aſſent; to which his majeſty 
anſwered, that it was a matter of great concernment, and there- 
fore he would take time to adviſe, and would let them know 


his intention in a convenient time. But this delay was very un- 
| pleaſtng to thoſe who could make no attempt for the ſovereignty, 
till theſe votes of the biſhops were quite aboliſhed : and there- 


lore they ſent the fame day to the king, who was at Windſor, to 
preſs his compliance upon the following reaſons ; © becauſe of 
* the grievances the fubjects ſuffered by the biſhops exerciſe of 
temporal juriſdiction and making a party in the houſe of lords; 
« becauſe of the great content it would give by the happy con- 
junction of both houſes in their abſence; and becauſe the 
* paſting this bill would be a comfortable page of his majeſty's 
*« gracious aſſent to the future remedies of thoſe evils which were 


© to be preſented to him.” All this, in other language, was to 


perſuade the king to paſs this bill, becauſe then he would be able 


to deny them nothing. 


To this modeſt requeſt, there were thoſe of fidelity about his 


majelty, 
3 
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majeſty, who were ignorant enough of the. conſtitution, and 
weak enough in their judgment, to join their. perſuaſion that, the 
bill might paſs, as the only way to preſerve .the church. The 
king thought of this affair much more ably than his councillors. 
and tho it was a fault which ran thro his government, that he 
yielded his own underſtanding upon all occaſions, which wa 
generally ſuperior to that of his miniſters, yet he was long 2 
flexible upon this point, from every principle which ſhould di. 
rect the mind of man. Had his.majeſty perſevered in this in- 
flexibility, he would probably have prevented the greateſt part 
of that confuſion, which his compliance with this bill let in like 
an inundation upon church and ſtate, and which ended in the 
ruin of both. But he could refuſe nothing to the ſollicitation 
and importunity of the queen, who, being perſuaded that her 
cov n preſervation depended on his majeſty's paſſing it, made uſe 
of all her influence with him for his aſſent; hoping by that 
means to lay a popular obligation upon the kingdom, as an a& 
acquired by her condeſcention to the parliament. In this man- 
ner that weak and unhappy woman wreſted the king's reſolution 

from him on this article: and when the bill was paſſed by com- 
miſſion, his majeſty ſent a meſſage to the two houſes, © that he 
« hoped this would ſerve to aſſure his parliament, that he 
deſired nothing more than the ſatisfaction of the kingdom: 
ce and yet that he may further manifeſt to both houſes, how im- 
<« patient he is till he finds out a full remedy to compoſe the pre- 
« {ent diſtempers, he acquaints them, that he will require the 
ce ſtatutes againſt recuſants to be put in execution, and that all 

% Romiſh prieſts ſhall depart the kingdom within twenty days. 
Moreover, becauſe great and different troubles are obſerved to 
« ariſe concerning the government and liturgy of the church, 
his majeſty declares further, that he will refer that whole con- 
&« fideration to his parliament ; but deſires not to be. preſſed to 
any ſingle act on his part, till the whole be fo digeſted and 
« ſettled by both houſes, that his majeſty may clearly ſee what 
« 1s fit to be left, as well as what is fit to be taken away.” But 
the two houſes contented themſelves with ſending only a ſhort 
meſſage of thanks, without any other anſwer, and thought 
themſelves now ſuperior to all oppoſition. In truth, the king's 
party was extremely weakened by the paſſing of this bill: and 
as they never after retained. any confidence that he would deny 
the parliament any act that was preſſed with importunity, ſo they 
either for the moſt part abſolutely withdrew, or ſuffered them- 
{elves .to be carried along with the ſtream. The day after 11 
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pill was paſſed, the lords admitted the biſhops to bail, who were 


in the Tower for the treaſon of their proteſtation, as it Was 
called; which ſo offended the houſe of commons, that they 
expoſtulated with the upper houſe about it in terms of great 
indignation, and cauſed the biſhops to be recommitted immediate- 
y to the Tower. In ſhort every thing tended now to a rupture 
between the king and the parliament ; the legiſlature was divided, 
and the conſtitution broken. | a 


In this ſituation of affairs, his majeſty acquainted the two 
houſes with his deſign to reſide for ſome time at Vork; adding, 
that he expected they ſhould pay a due regard to his preroga- 
tive, and to the Jaws eſtabliſhed. A long paper war, the pre- 
jude to one of a much more fatal conſequence, enſued ; which 
was managed with great warmth and mutual reproaches on both 
ſides, becauſe neither fide thought at that time of an accom- 
modation. In order to encourage the factious and ſchiſmatical 
part of the kingdom, which thought the motions towards a re- 
formation in the church were not quick enough, the two houſes 


publiſhed a declaration; * that they intended a due and neceſ- 
* fſaryreformation of the government and liturgy of the church, 


© and to take away nothing in the one or other but what ſhould 


« be evil and juſtly offenſive, or at leaſt unneceſſary and bur- 


4 denſome, and would ſpeedily have conſultation with godly and 


e learned divines: but becauſe that would never of itſelf attain 
the end, they would uſe their utmoſt endeavours to eſtabliſh 
learned and preaching miniſters with a good and ſufficient 
« maintenance thro the kingdom.” This declaration, which 
was intended to encourage their friends who were in the ſecret, 
as well as to lay others aſleep who began to be awake with the 
apprehenſion of the deſtruction they ſaw threatened to church 
and ftate, was printed, and diſperſed in every market' town in 
the kingdom. On the ſecond of June, the parliament by a 
committee preſented the king with the ſum of all their deſires 
for the reformation and ſecurity of church and ſtate, in nincteen 
propoſitions, Thoſe which related to the former were thus ex- 


preſſed: That his majeſty would be pleaſed to conſent, that fuch 


« a reformation be made of the church government and liturgy, 
cas both houſes of parliament ſhall adviſe : wherein they intend 


to have conſultation with divines, according to the declaration 
« juſt recited ; and that his majeſty will contribute his beſt 


* aſliſtance for the raiſing a ſufficient maintenance for preach- 
ing miniſters thro the kingdom, and will give conſent to the 
Vor. II. 7B « laws 
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te laws for the taking away innovations, fuperſtition, and 
« pluralities, and againſt ſcandalous miniſters” To theſe 
propoſitions the king replied, by referring them to his an- 
ſwer to their petition, to his firſt declaration, and to his mer. 
ſage which he ſent on paſſing the bill againſt the biſhops 
votes in parliatnent; and to theſe I ſhall refer the reader 
But as for the bills againſt ſuperſtitions, innovations, and ply. 
ralities, his majeſty declared he could ſay nothing to them till 
he ſaw them, 


It was now apparent to all the nation, that the controverſy 
between the king and parliament, which had been hitherto de- 
bated by the pen, muft be decided by the ſword. Each party 
therefore called in to their aid all the aſſiſtance they could get, 


and the ſcene of war began to open. It does not fall in with 


the deſign of this hiſtory to enter at all into the detail of this 


ſcene of miſery and confuſion ;z and I muſt own I am very glad 
that it does not. It is a ſcene now as ſhocking to the humanity 


of a generous tender hearted man, as it was then cruel and diſ- 
honourable to the Engliſh nation. It has left a memorable leſſon 
however to poſterity, how deluſive, how deſtructive that principle 
is, by which the pious patriots of thoſe days were animated. If 
any methods could have been found out, at the time I am ſpeak- 


ing of, to reſtore a mutual confidence between the king and 


the two houſes, the remaining differences in the church might 
eaſily have been accommodated. But as the flames of the civil 
war ſpread wider and grew more fierce, the wounds of the 


church were more enlarged ; and when the parliament called in 


the Scotch to their aſſiſtance with the ſolemn league and cove- 
nant, and for the ſake of which perhaps they principally were 
called, theſe wounds became incurable. The ſtate of the con- 

troverſy was then entirely changed, and the maſk was laid aſide: 
the puritans no longer ſought for a reformation of the hierarchy, 


and for indulgence to tender conſciences, but for the ſame ſpi- 


ritual power which had been exerciſed by the biſhops, and to 
introduce the presbyterian government in its full extent, as the 
eſtabliſhed religion of England, To this purpoſe a bill was 
_ paſſed by the commons, for the utter aboliſhing and extirpation 
of epiſcopacy; and it was obſtinately concluded, that no over- 
tures for peace ſhould be made to the king till this bill was paſſed 


in the houſe of lords, where it would never otherwiſe have been 


ſubmitted to. Thus the ancient Engliſh hierarchy was ſuſpended, 


and lay proſtrate, for eighteen years; tho it was never legally 
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diſſolved for want of the royal aſſent. From this time, till 
the civil war was at an end, there was no eſtabliſhed form 
of government in the church: and learning itſelf, which 
tends ſo much to enlarge the mind and to humanize the 
temper, rather ſerved on this occafion to exalt the wild enthu- 
faſm, and the epidemical frenzy which prevailed. The puri- 
tan divines were zealous calviniſts; and having been prohi- 
bited for ſome years from preaching againſt the arminians, 
they pointed all their artillery now againſt them; inſiſting 
upon nothing elſe almoſt in their ſermons, than in the doc- 
trines of predeſtination, juſtification by faith, falvation by free 
orace, and the inability of man to do that which is good. 
This inability indeed was ſo much inſiſted on, and the moral 
duties of the goſpel were ſo much lighted and contemned, 
that, verging from one extreme into the other, they made way 
for antinomianiſm : and thus at length the weaker fort were 

loſt in the wild mazes of enthuſiaſtic dreams and viſions, and 
others pretended to juſtify the hidden works of diſhoneſty. 
The political principles of theſe men were not lefs abſurd, 
nor leſs deſtructive of order and good government, than thoſe 
they were actuated by in religion: and as theſe were the chief 
council at this time to the houſe of commons, and had the 
greateſt influence in their debates, it is no wonder that this 
unhappy nation ſhould be thrown into convulſions, which 
overturned the government of church and ſtate. At this pe- 
riod, when all eccleſiaſtical authority was at an end, when the 


regular clergy were forced from their cures, and the very 


| face of the church of England was covered with error and 
fanaticiſm, it will be proper to conclude this book. It ought 
not to be concluded however without ſome reflexions, which 
tho they may do no great honour to human nature and to 
the times we treat of, may help to improve the human mind, 
and to reform the times we live in. The reflexions I mean 
are theſe. That it is not more dangerous and deſtructive to 
the happineſs of the Engliſh nation, for the prince to extend 
his prerogative beyond the laws and liberties of his ſubjects, 
than it is for the people to aſſume an authority which the 
conſtitution hath not given them, under a pretence of zeal 
for the public good. We need not fear the former in the 
times we live in, but there is too much reaſon to give a cau- 
tion againſt the latter. The other reflexion is as ſeaſon- 
able, That the civil government of the nation cannot be 
Car=. 
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carried on without the eccleſiaſtical, which aroſe, and has 
been connected with it, from the beginning; to which end it 
is neceſſary, that the clergy ſhould be ſupported: and had - 
in honour: that whatever the people may think, or the le. 
giſlature may contrive, religion without enthuſiaſm is eſſen. 
tial to the ſtate ; and religion, and the credit and honour of the 
clergy, are intimately connected. 


THE 
ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


B O OK XV, 


HE parte having taſted the Fweets of ſovereignty for 

a time, proceeded to proſecute it upon the ſame principles 
chat they began it; and prevented the king from all poſſibility 
of an accommodation, by ſtill requiring new conceſſions, and a 
further abridgment of the regal power. Of this ſort were 
the nineteen propoſitions already mentioned, and of others, now 
to be ſpoke of, in a treaty for peace at Oxford. Beſides other 
articles, to whith a compleat victory could alone entitle them, 
they required the king in expreſs terms, to aboliſh epiſcopacy 
entirely, and that all eccleſiaſtical controverſies ſnould be de- 
termined by an aſſembly of divines; that is, in the manner the 
moſt repugnant to the king, and all his party. His majeſty 
however conſented that theſe propoſitions ſhould be debated on a 
treaty 3 and on his own part required, that a bill ſhould be pre- 
pared for the better preſerving of the book of common prayer, 
from the ſcorn and violence of Browniſts, Anabaptiſts, and 


| other ſectaries, with proper clauſes for the eaſe of tender con- 


ſciences. But this treaty being broke off without any good ef- 
ſect, the parliament paſſed an ordinance, in the beginning of 
June ſixteen hundred and forty three, © for the calling an aſſem- 
© bly of learned and godly divines and others, to ſettle the go- 
8 verbot and liturgy of the church of England, and for 
* vindicating and clearing the doctrines of the laid church.“ 


The convocation had been ſummoned, a3 uſual, at the be- 
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ginning of this parliament: but the times were too turbul 
for any buſineſs to be done; and fo they ſeparated without am 
prorogation by the king's writ, or by any other form. The 
arliament however were ſo far from confiding their buſineſs to 
this body of mep, that they would not refer the choice of their 
aſſembly to the beneficed clergy, according to the cuſtorn 
method of provincial ſynods. The knights and burgefles were 
to bring in the names of ſuch divines for the ſeveral counties, ag 
they thought fit for conflituting ſuch an- aflerybly : but thoſe 
members Who were well affected to the chufch diſdained tg be 
thus concerned in invading its rights in a ſynod : ſo that of above 
an hundred and twenty, of which that aſſembly was to conſiſt, 
there were not above twenty, ſays lord CLAREN DON, who were 
« not declared and avowed enemies to the doctrine and diſci- 
« pline of the church of England, ſome of them infamous in 
ce their lives and converſations, and moſt of them of Very mean 
ee parts in learning, if not of ſcandalous ignorance.” But as 
Mx. NEAL, and others, have objected: to the noble hiſtorian's 
teſtimony as a prejudiced perſon, the reader {hall ice what is ſaid 
of them by the famous MIL TON, a known republican, and enemy 
to the king. If the ſtate were in this plight, religion was not 
« in a much better: to reform which a certain number of di- 
6“ vines were called, neither choſen by any rule nor cuſtom 
cc 
« above others left out. The moſt part of them were ſuch, 
« as had preached and cried down, with great ſhew of zeal, the 
e avarice and pluralities of biſhops and prelates, that one cure 
{© of ſouls was a full employment for one ſpiritual paſtor, how 


« able ſoeyer, if not a charge above human ſtrength. Yet 
e theſe conſcientious men e'er any part of the work done for 


« which they came together, and that on the public ſalary, 
% wanted not boldneſs, to the ignominy and ſcandal of their 
<< paſtor like profeſſion and eſpecially of their boaſted reforma- 
tion, to ſeize into their hands, or not unwillingly to accept, 
& beſides one, ſometimes two, or more of the beſt livings, 


cc 


« collegiate maſterſhips in the univerſities, rich lectures in the 


city, ſetting fail to all winds that might blow gain into their 
« covctous boſoms.---But while they taught compulſion with- 
« out convincement which not long before they complained of, 


as executed unchriſtianly zgainſt themſelves, theſe intents are 


e clcar to have been no better than antichriſtian ; ſetting up a 


« ſpiritual tyranny by a ſecular power to the advancing of their 
« own authority above the magiſtrate, whom they would _— 


cnt 


cccleſiaſtical, nor eminent for either picty, or knowledge, 
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« made their executioners to puniſh church delinquencies, 
« whereof civil laws have no cognizance.----Looking on the 
« churchmen whom they ſaw under ſubtle hypocriſy, to have 
6 preached their own follies, moſt of them, not the goſpel ; 
« time ſervers, covetous, illiterate perſecutors, not lovers of the 
« truth, and like in moſt things whereof they accuſed their pre- 
« decefiors.” | | | 


Before the meeting of this aſſembly the king forbad it by a 
proclamation ; declaring that the acts done by them ought not to 
be received by his ſubjects, and threatning to proceed againſt the 
divines with the utmoſt ſeverity of the law. Nevertheleſs, ſixty 
nine aſſembled in HRNRVY the ſeventh's chapel according to their 
ſummons, having few or no epiſcopal divines among them. 
Having ſettled the form of their proceedings, the parliament 
ſent them an order to review the thirty nine articles of the 
church; but I ſhall not trouble the reader with the theological 
debates of this aſſembly. The parliament finding themſelves 
unable to contend with the king's forces, had called in, as I 
have ſaid, the aſſiſtance of the Scotch. But the Scotch would 
not hearken to any overtures for an alliance, without the Engliſh 
parliament would be guarantees to the preſbyterian government 
in Scotland, and engage to eſtabliſh it in the church of Eng- 
land. The Engliſh commiſſioners agreed to theſe terms; a 
folemn league and covenant was accordingly drawn up, and 
agreed to, by the convention of the ſtates, and the general 
aſſembly of the church of Scotland; and being tranſmitted hither, 
and approved of by the aſſembly of divines at Weſtminſter, it 
was ſworn to, and ſubſcribed, by both houſes of parliament, and 
the aſſembly, with great ſolemnity. This © ſolemn league and 
«* covenant,” beſides mutual defence againſt all opponents, 
bound the ſubſcribers to endeavour without reſpe& of perſons, 
the extirpation of popery, and prelacy, ſuperſtition, hereſy, 
ſchiſm, and prophaneneſs; to maintain the right and privileges 
of parliament along with the king's authority; and to diſcover, 
and bring to juſtice, all incendiaries, and malignants. This was 
ordered to be taken by all perſons above eighteen years of age; 
and the aſſembly were commanded to draw up an exhortation to 
perſuade the people to it. Several orders were at the ſame time iſſued 
by the commons, for the ſpreading this covenant over the whole 
kingdom, and the names of thoſe who refuſed it after a ſecond 
tender were to be returned to the houſe. As this was a pro- 
teſtation of a mixed nature, and contained obligations upon 

8 Sy conſcience 
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conſcience which wiſe and honeſt men might ſcruple as bein 
contrary to the laws, tho they were well affected to the ig 
teſtant religion and hberties of their country, ſo the impoſing 
it as a teſt was an abuſe: of that ſovereign power which this i 
parliament had complained of ſo much in the king. Poke, 
His majeſty iſſued a proclamation to forbid the taking of this 
covenant, which had but little effect. But many complaints 
have been made, and with, great reaſon, of the execution which 
this teſt did upon the eſtabliſhed clergy throwout the kingdom. 
It was a new weapon put into the hands of the commons, which 
enabled them with more eaſe and certainty to diſcover “ malig- 


« nant or diſſaffected miniſters ;” the modeſt appellation given 


the epiſcopal clergy by this patriot parliament. Inſtead of pro- 
ducing a number of witneſſes, which had been the method be- 
fore, the covenant was now tendered; and the clergy, who 
refuſed it, turned out of their livings. A great and barbarous 


devaſtation was made of all the painted windows and ornaments 


in cathedrals, without even ſparing the monuments of the dead, 


In ſhort, they committed every outrage on the churches, which 


ignorance, fanatic rage, and enthuſiaſm, could inſpire. The 
archbiſhop of CANTERBURY, by an ordinance of the two houſes, 
had been forbid to collate divines to any benefices in his piſt, 


whom they did not nominate ; and for his diſobedience to this 


order, he was about this time ſuſpended from his office, and 
| benefice, and all eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, till he ſhould be con- 
victed or acquitted of the high treaſon of which he ſtood im- 


peached. The aſſembly of divines now did all the buſineſs of 


the church: the pariſhes choſe their miniſters, the aſſemblies 


examined and approved them, and the parliament confirmed 


them in their livings. But in order to procure a ſucceſſion of 
divines trained up in the principles which the houſes had eſpouſed, 
they ordered the carl of Max chHEST EAR to purge the univerſity of 
Cambridge, which was the head quarters of the forces under his 
command. In conſequence of this order, the earl required the 
attendance of all the maſters, fellows, and ſcholars in the uni- 
verſity on a certain day, and the covenant was tendered to all 


who were ſuſpected of diſaffection to the parliament ; that is, to 


all thoſe who had any regard to our ancicnt conſtitution in church 


and ſtate. By this means an hundred and ninety five graduates 
were deſpoiled of their livelihood, and baniſhed the univerſity, 


without any crime or accuſation objected againſt them. 
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It is difficult to compute the number of clergymen who might 
loſe their livings by order of parliament during the war; nor 
is it indeed of any great importance. The arbitrary power 
which was exerciſed was the ſame, whether more or fewer ſuf- 
fered from it; and the not putting it in execution might be for 
want of opportunity, or becauſe they could not. In all pro- 
bability, by the beſt computation that can be made, the number 
may amount to about two thouſand, whom this parliament 
turned out of their livings, for an obedience to the laws and con- 
ſtitution of their country. Tho the majority of the commons 
had agreed to reduce epiſcopacy from the beginning, yet they 
had not determined, till after their application for the Scots 
aſſiſtance, to lay aſide the name and function of a biſhop, and 
| to eſtabliſh a preſbyterian government. Had this been intended, 
at leaſt if it had been owned, it would have been impoſſible to 
have carried their oppoſition to the king the length they did. 
Ihe reader will obſerve, that I have faid it was not the inten- 
tion of the majority of the commons : for that it was intended 
from the firſt, by a few members who were puritans there is no 
doubt; and they had no chance for carrying their deſign into 
| execution, but by concealing it induſtriouſly from all the reſt. 
The majority however being convinced, that they could not 
carry on the war againſt the king, without an aſſiſtance from the 
Scotch, and that this aſſiſtance was not to be had but by em- 
bracing the preſbyterian government, they ſaw that they muſt 
either comply with this model, or loſe the fruit of all their 
oppoſition to the arbitrary meaſures of the king: and they 
thought this neither ſafe nor prudent. Having thus reſigned 
their opinions to the neceſſity of their affairs, the puritans had 
now the direction of every thing in the church; and the aſſem- 
| bly of divines were ordered to agree upon ſuch a form of diſ- 
| cipline and government, as would preſerve an union with the 
church of Scotland. But as ſoon as they had got the upper 
hand, and had extirpated the ancient order of worſhip and diſ- 
cipline obſerved in England, the ſeveral parties among the pu- 
ritans, who had before lay concealed under that general name, 
began to ſhew themſelves; and each of them claimed a ſhare 
in framing the new model. The name of puritans is from this 
time therefore to be ſunk; and they are for the future to be 
ſpoke of, under the diſtinction of preſbyterians, eraſtians, and 
independents, who had all their different views. The former 
had taken their plan from Scotland, and had now advanced it 
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into a © divine inſtitution,” derived cxpreſly from Cuglsr, and 


his apoſtles : but this met with as much oppolition from hi 
other ſectaries as epiſcopacy itſelf, The eraſtians, who believed 
the government of the church to be a creature of the tate, 
would not admit the paſtoral office to be any thing more than 
perſuaſive; and denied any ſpiritual juriſdiction or coercive power 
over the conſcience, 'or that any one form of church govern- 
ment was preſcribed. in ſcripture, as a rule to future ages. 
For this opinion they had the authority of many of our prſt 
reformers. F 8 401 1 eee 75-200 be 


The independents made a third party; the political principles 
and genius of which were not underſtood by lord CLARREN DO, 


Raein, nor Ma. HuUms. The fathers of this ſect were divines 
who had fled from England, under the proſecutions of ELIZa- 


BETH and in the reign of Aus, and had ſettled at Rotterdam, 


and in Guelderland : where, to uſe their own language, * they 


looked upon the word of CHRIST, as impartially and un- 


© prejudicedly as men are ever like to do; the place they went 


« to, the condition they were in, and the company they went 
« with, affording no temptation to any biaſs. The princi- 
ples upon which they founded their church government, were 
to confine themſelves to ſcripture precedent, without any re- 
card to ancient practice, or modern innovations; and not to tie 
themſelves up to their preſent reſolutions, without room for 
alteration upon any further views and enquiry. On theſe prin- 


ciples they built a ſyſtem, * that every particular congregation 


« oi Chriſtians has an entire and compleat power of juriſdiction 
© over its members, to be exerciſed by the elders thereof with- 


Lin itſelf.“ But they did not claim ſuch an entire independency 
witch regard to other churches, as that an offending church is 
ot to ſubmit to an open examination by other neighbouring 

churches, who may renounce communion with it for perſiſting 
in their error; which was all the eccleſiaſtical authority which 
they thought could be exerciſed, without calling in the civil 


magiſtrate for which they found no ground in ſcripture. They 
practiſed no church cenſures but admonition, and upon obftinate 
offenders for crimes of the laſt importance, excommunication- 
They profeſſed an agreement in doctrine with the articles of the 
church of England; and their officers and public rulers in the 
church, were paſtors, teachers, and elders, being all eccleſiaſ- 
tical perſons ſeparated to that ſervice, and deacons. Tho they 
did not approve of a preſcribed form of worſhip, yet the) 
| = ae | thought 
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thought public prayers ſhould be framed by the meditation and 


fich of their miniſters : and they offered up public prayers ſor 


kings and all that were in authority, red the ſcriptures of the old 
and new teſtament in their aſſemblies, adminiſtered the ſacra- 
ments of baptiſm and the lord's ſupper, ſung pſalms, and made 
a collection for the poor every Sunday. In ſhort,' tho they did 
not admit of perſons unordained to any office, except as pro- 
bationers for the _ miniſtry, yet they did not think “ preaching 
« ſo peculiarly confined to paſtors and teachers, but that others 


« alſo gifted and fitted for it by the holy ghoſt, and approved, 


_ « being by lawful ways and means called thereunto by pro- 


« yidence, may publicly, ordinarily, and conſtantly perform it, 
« ſo that they give themſelves up tliereunto. As to their po- 
litical principles, which our hiſtorians have miſunderſtood, they 
ſet forth a declaration, * that as magiſtracy and government 
« in general is the ordinance of Gop, they do not ditapprove of 
« any form of civil government, but do freely acknowledge 


« that a kingly government, bounded by juſt and wholſome 


« Jaws, is both allowed by Gor, and a good accommodation 
« unto men.” I have been the more particular in giving the 
reader this account, not only as the party of the independents 
grew up into an eſtabliſhment on the ruins of the reſt, but alſo 
as almoſt all our hiſtorians, beſides thoſe J have mentioned, 
have confounded them with the anabaptiſts, who at this time 
appeared in England, who were republican in their principles 
of civil government, and had no regard to learning, or ordination, 


The aſſembly of divines having given their advice to the par- 


lament in what manner to provide forza ſucceſſion in the mini- 


try, the two houſes paſſed an ordinance, in October fixteen 
hundred and forty four, for ordination; appointing ten of the 


members of the aſſembly, and thirteen presbyters of the city of 
London, to examine, and ordain by impoſition of hands, all 
_ thoſe whom they thought qualified to be admitted. Seven of 


theſe divines were to make a quorum; and * all perſons or- 
te dained by them, were to be reputed; miniſters of the church 
e of England, ſufficiently authorized for any office or employ- 
* ment, and capable of all advantages appertaining to the ſame.” 

The point of ordination being thus ſettled, the aſſembly pro- 


teeded next to ſettle a form of public worſhip : for tho the 1. 


turgy had been ſet aſide above a year before, yet there was no 


other form appointed in its ſtead. Such was the pious care of 
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this religious parliament, when they had once thrown down all 
the bounds of order in church and ſtate : and from this negli 
gence there aroſe ſo many ſects and diviſions, as it was not in 
their power afterwards to deſtroy. Every man, as he was either 
prompted by the warmth of his temper, excited by emulation, 
or ſupported by his habits of hypocriſy, endeavoured to diſtin. 
guiſh himſelf beyond his fellows, and to arrive at an higher 
pitch of fanaticiſm, which they dignified by the name of faine. 
ſhip. The ſoldier, the merchant, the mechanick, indulging the 
fervour of an holy zeal, and guided by the influence of the 
ſpirit, gave himſelf up to an inward and ſuperior direction, and 
was in a manner conſecrated by an immediate intercourſe with 
heaven. At laſt however came out © a directory for public 


* worſhip,” eſtabliſhed in January ſixteen hundred and forty five, 


by an ordinance of the two houſes ; allowing full indulgence to 


the public teachers in their prayers and ſermons to whatever their 
enthuſiaſm might dictate on the points preſcribed. 


The ordinance for eſtabliſhing this directory repeals the acts of 


Evpwarp and ELIZABETH, by which the liturgy had been eſta- 


bliſhed; and forbids the uſe of it in every place of public wor- 
ſhip throwout England, and Wales. But it was a conſiderable 
time before this great revolution in the form of public worſhip 
took place over the kingdom. In ſome parts of the country, 


the churchwardens could not procure a directory; in others they 
deſpiſed it, and continued the common prayer book; ſome would 


read no form, and others would read one of their own. In or- 


der therefore to give life to their eftabliſhment, the parliament, 


in the following ſummer, called in all the common prayer books, 


and impoſed a fine upon ſuch miniſters as ſhould read any other 


form than that contained in the directory. The ſame ordinance 


forbids the uſe of the common prayer book in any private place 


or family, under the penalty of five pounds for the firſt offence, 
ten pounds for the ſecond, and for the third a year's impriſon- 
ment. Whoſoever did not obſerve the directory was to forfeit 
forty ſhillings, and thoſe who wrote, preached, or printed any 


thing in derogation of it, were to forfeit not leſs than five, nor 
more than fifty pounds, to the uſe of the poor. Thele were 

the firſt fruits of presbyterian uniformity ; equal to any thing 
which had been complained of in the ſeverities and oppreſſions of 
the two former reigns. For if the parliament had a right to 


abrogate the uſe of the liturgy in the places of public worſhip, 


which moſt certainly they had not, yet where was the liberty of 
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conſcience which the presbyterians had made ſo much noiſe about 
for many years, when they forbid the liturgy to cloſets and to 
private families? But this was not the only inſtance which they 
gave of their love of power, and perſecution, when their own 
uniformity was called in queſtion. The anabaptiſts made a con- 
ſiderable figure at this time, and ſpread into ſeveral ſeparate con- 
gregations with an enthuſiaſtic fury. Several of theſe were there- 
fore impriſoned, and not with leſs rigour than the presbyterians 
had themſelves complained of under BANcROF T. Whilſt they 
were going on to preſs the directory over the kingdom, the king 
publiſhed a proclamation; requiring the common prayer book 
to be kept and uſed in all churches and chapels, and that the 
directory ſhould not be admitted or obſerved. His majeſty like- 
wiſe iſſued warrants, under his own hand, to the heads of the 
univerſity, commanding them to read divine ſervice as uſual ; 
and aſſuring the lords at Oxford, © that he was ſtill determined 
| © to live and die for the privileges of his crown, for his friends, 
« and for church government.” 


I muſt now turn to give an account of the ſad cataſtrophe of 
the life of archbiſhop Laup ; who had been impriſoned in the 
Tower almoſt four years on an impeachment of high treaſon. 

It is beſide the purpoſe of this hiſtory to give a narrative of the 
trial of this famous prelate, which was five months depending, 
upon this general charge, that he had endeavoured to ſubvert 
the laws, the proteſtant religion, and the rights of parliament, 
I call this the general charge, becauſe all the particular articles 
of the impeachment may be reduced to this. His grace made 
a full and undaunted defence of himſelf for above twenty days, 
with great art, vivacity, oratory, and firmneſs; and, confider- 
ing the malice and animoſity of the managers for the commons 
againſt him, with more patience, and diſcretion, than could be 
expected from a man of his warm and imperious temper. The 
lords were not fatisfied that the facts alledged againſt him were 
treaſon by the laws of the land ;. and therefore deferred giving 
judgment againſt the primate. The commons, upon this, had 
recourſe to their old expedient, of procuring petitions from the 
inhabitants of London, to pray for ſpeedy juſtice; in other terms, 
to menace and terrify the houſes into their meaſures. But leſt 
this ſhould not prevail, the commons changed their attack into 
a bill of attainder ; againſt which, the archbiſhop ſpoke at their 
bar for ſeveral hours. The lords conſented to this bill, notwith- 
ſtanding his grace produced a pardon from his majeſty in proper 
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form under the great ſeal; pretending the king could not par- 
don a judgment of parliament, eſpecially as the nation was in 1 
ſtate of war. It was not without difficulty, that the commons 
could be prevailed with, that the ſentence of hanging ſhould 
be changed into beheading ; which, as the priſoner was a biſhop, 

a privy councillor, and the firſt peer of the realm, ſhews the ran. 

} cour and inveteracy with which they perſecuted him to death, 

} - His grace's behaviour on the ſcaffold was truly great and mag- 

0 nanimous; and in my own opinion did him more honour than all 

'* the circumſtances of his life. 


= This was the end of the famous archbiſhop LAuD; of whom 
| all our hiſtorians ſpeak with abominable partiality, either ji his 
favour, or diſpraiſe. He was neither the {aint which ſome hare 
repreſented him, nor the devil which others painted him. As to 
his temper, it muſt be allowed, that with great openneſs and 
ſincerity there was joined an ungoverned heat and impetuoſity 
which put him off his guard, and betrayed him into indiſcre- 
tions which gave a great handle againſt him. His ſpirit being 
1 active and uncontroulable, it was a misfortune to him to be 
| placed in the high rank of metropolitan, and prime miniſter, in 
which he had ſo many opportunities to exert it; becauſe, with 
his high principles in church and ſtate, it made his grace no 
friend to the laws and conſtitution of his country, and it raiſed 
many enemies againſt him who were implacable. He was a man 
of good parts which had been improved by learning ; but he was 
more a man of buſineſs, than of letters. Lord Crarmnpox 
has confeſſed, that he retained too keen a memory of thoſe who 
had uſed him ill; and there was ſomething yery boiſterous and 
turbulent in his diſpoſition. There is no ſort of doubt, let his 
enemies lay what they will, that he was a firm and thorow pro- 
teſtant, without any inclination to become a papiſt. But as his 
zeal for the church of England made him a mortal enemy to all 
the ſectaries which divided from it, ſo, to remove himſelf as far 
as he could from theſe, he countenanced, and introduced ſome 
ceremonies into the ſervice, which reſembled thoſe in the church 
of Rome; and which he preſſed with as much rigour as tho 
they had been the eſſentials of religion. This was the great 
foible of archbiſhop Laup. It muſt be owned too, that he had 
a great deal of ſuperſtition in his compoſition, which appears in 
many inſtances of his diary. His virtue conſiſted more perhaps 
in the ſeverity of his manners, and an abſtinence from pleaſure, 
than in any real affections of benevolence, or a true 3 of 
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heart. Nothing equalled his reſolution, but his zeal for the 
king and the hierarchy; and in obeying the impulſe of that 
zeal, he truſted entirely to his good intentions, without any re- 

ard to prudence or politeneſs; that 1s, he took no care to make 
theſe intentions appear in their beſt colours, nor pay'd any de- 
ference to the ſentiments of other people about them, but 
reſted ſatisfied in his own integrity. He was to the laſt degree 
impatient of contradiction, even in the council ; nor could he 
debate any argument, which was not of moment, with the pa- 
tience and temper which became his character. He was a great 
benefactor to the college where he was educated, enriching it 
with a variety of valuable manuſcripts, beſides five hundred 
pounds in money. He ſettled the impropriation of Caddeſden 
on the ſee of Oxford, and annexed commendams on ſeveral 
other biſhopricks. He expended large ſums in the repairs, and 
rebuilding, of the cathedral of St. Pavur's ; ſettled two hundred 
a year on an hoſpital at Reading where he was born ; and left 
ſeveral legacies of the like nature. But with all the virtues and 
accompliſhments which his moſt partial friends have attributed to 
him, it muſt be owned he was very unfit for either of the fta- 
tions which he filled in church and ſtate ; eſpecially in ſuch 


times, and under ſuch a monarch as CHARLES the firſt. Upon 


the whole we may ſay of archbiſhop Laup, that he had virtues 


and qualifications, great enough to have made him, as much be- 
loved, and reſpected, in private life, and in quiet times, as he 


was now diſliked, and diſregarded. 


About the latter end of January ſixteen hundred and forty 
tive, a treaty of peace was entered upon at Uxbridge, by com- 
miſſioners from the king, and parliament ; in which the propo- 

ſitions relating to religion, on the part of the latter were theſe; 
„that a bill ſhould be paſſed for aboliſhing epiſcopal govern- 
ment; for confirming the ordinance for calling and fitting of 
the aſſembly of divines; that the directory for public wor- 
„ {hip, and the presbyterian government by congregational, 
« claſſical, and fynodical aſſemblies, be confirmed, as a part of 
« reformation of religion and uniformity ; that his majeſty ſhall 
* take the ſolemn league and covenant ; and that an act of par- 
e liament ſhall be paſſed to enjoin it to be taken by all the ſub- 
* jets of the three kingdoms.” After many diſputes, and a 
great deal of time ſpent, his majefty's commiſſioners conſented 
to theſe particulars ; & that the penal laws enjoining ceremonies 
< ſhall be ſuſpended, and every body left to their own freedom: 
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that the biſhops ſhall exerciſe no act of juriſdiction, or ordi- 
c nation, without the conſent of a council of presbyters, to be 
e choſen out of the dioceſe : that the biſhop ſhall conſtany 

reſide in his dioceſe, except when required to attend his ma. 
jeſty on any occaſion, and if not hindered by ſickneſs, preach 
every Sunday: that great care ſhall be taken in conferring hol 

orders about the ſufficiency and other qualifications of the 
candidates: that a competent maintenance {hall be provided, 
by act of parliament, for vicarages belonging to biſhops, deans, 
« and chapters, out of the impropriations : that no man for 
ce the future ſhall have two benefices with cure of ſouls: that 
« an hundred thouſand pounds ſhall be raiſed out of the lande 
« belonging to biſhops, deans, - and chapters, towards ſettling 

e the public peace: and that viſitations, fees of eccleſiaſtical 
ce courts, and abuſes in ſpiritual juriſdiction, ſhall be regulated 
« by parliament.” But theſe great conceſſions at this time 
from the king made no impreſſion; and, the commiſſioners from 
the two houſes having no liberty to relax a tittle from their 
demands, the treaty came to nothing, as all the others did 
before. 1 
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The directory was no ſooner eſtabliſhed on the ruins of the 
common prayer, and the presbyterian government aſſumed in the 
room of epiſcopacy, than the two parties of presbyterians and 
independents, who had agreed in overthrowing the church of 
England, quarrelled, and divided about the divine inſtitution of 
presbyterianiſm : and the latter being joined by the eraſtians in 
this diſpute, and having the army in their intereſt, the presby- 
terians were obliged to give way in the point of coercive power, 
which they graſped at with all their might. If the leading di- 
vines among them had come to a temper with the indepen- 
dents on the foot of a limited toleration, they would in all pro- 
bability have prevented the diſputes between the parliament and 
the army, which were the ruin of both. The king was now 
become their priſoner, by delivering himſelf up to the Scotch, 
who put him into the hands of the parliament ; and as the preſ- 
| byterians had the majority in the houſe of commons, they might 
have made their own terms with his majeſty, But theſe enthu- 
ſiaſts were. enchanted with the © beauties of covenant unifor- 
« mity, and the divine right of their presbytery; which, at- 
ter all, the parliament would not allow in its full extent. The 
king endeavoured very wiſely to make his advantages of theſe 
diviſions, by courting the independents, and promiſing ſome 
, 2 
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of them valuable compenſations for any ſervices they ſhould do 


him; intimating to them withal, that it was impoſſible for them 


to obtain relief in their ſcruples, from thoſe who were perſuaded 


T they were erecting the kingdom of Chest: but tho the inde- 


pendents were enemies to the presbyterian diſcipline, they would 
not truſt the king. The kingdom of England inſtead of ſo ma- 
ny dioceſes, was now divided into a certain number of provin- 
ces, made up of repreſentatives from the ſeveral claſſes within 
their boundaries: every pariſh: had a congregational or parochial 
presbytery for the affairs of the pariſh: the parochial presbyte- 
ries were combined into claſſes, and theſe choſe repreſehtatives' for 
the provincial aſſembly, as the provincial: did for the national. 
But tho the church government was thus ſettled, there never was 
a provincial meeting but in London and Lancaſhire; the parlia- 


ment never came heart] 
it was ſoon diſabled. 


y into it, and the intereſt that ſupported 


The great officers of the army, at which CRO] E LL was at 
the head, tho Faire ax was the general, being of the party of 
independents, diſliking the presbyterian government as more ty- 


nanical than the epiſcopal, and having but few preachers amongſt 


them, undertook now themſelves - to preach „and pray publickly 


| to the troops: and even the common ſoldiers, as well as the of- 
ficers, not only prayed, and preached publickly among them- 
ſelves, but alſo went up into the pulpits, in all the churches 


where they were quartered, and harangued to the people with 


s great fervour. The enthuſiaſtic ſpirit diffuſed itſelf like a peſti- 
lence ; it was cau 


ght by all ranks of men, and even the women 
« would not ref 


train the ſpirit.” The army conſented that 


presbytery ſhould be the national religion; but inſiſted on a tole- 
ration of all chriſtians in the enjoyment of their religious rights. 
But the presbyterians proceeded with equal bitterneſs againſt the 
ſeveral ſects, as they had done, and continued to do, againſt the 
church of England; little doubting but they ſhould be able, 
by the power and authority they had in the two houſes, to get 


the better of the army, and new model it again. They had even 


determined to ſeize the perſon of CrRomweLL, whoſe diſſimula- 
tion was now diſcovered z but, having notice of their deſign 
the night before, he made his eſcape. At the fame time, the 


army took the king by violence out of the cuſtody of the parlia- 


ment; and began to be more briſk and contumacious with the 


two houſes than they had been before. They made liberty of 


conſcience their 
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a legal ſettlement they agreed not to lay down their arms. The 
had fought the battles of the parliament, and therefore the 
thought it unreaſonable to be told, that if they would not com. 


ply with presbyterian uniformity, they ſhould be puniſhed a; 
ſectaries, and driven out of the land. To avoid this, the 
treated ſeparately with the king; and offered him much; better 


terms and treated him with much more courteſy, than he had 


ever met with from the parliament ; but his majeſty was afraiq 


to truſt them. Beſides he had adopted a maxim, from which 


his beſt friends could not perſuade him to depart; which was, 
that it was in his power to turn the ſcale, and that the party 
muſt ſink which he abandoned. This, together with ſome in- 
ſincerity which he practiſed towards IRE TON and CROUwELI, 


vho were not themſelves ſincere, in their treaty with him, proved 


the ruin of the unhappy king; and which he repented of when 


it was too late. 


There had been for ſome time a new faction, ſprung up in the 


army, and in the kingdom, of levellers and republicans; and 


ſprung up, without doubt, from that unbounded licence which 
the meaneſt perſons took, under a pretence of obeying the ſpirit, 


to preach and pray in publick. During the conteſts between the 
_ parliament and the army, the general officers put no reſtraint 
upon theſe men: but as ſoon as the parliament was ſubdued, it 


was thought proper to ſuppreſs this daring and tumultuous fac- 
tion; and CRoMWELL ſubdued them, without any aſſiſtance, at 
the hazard of his life. When the univerſity of Oxford fell into 


the hands of the parliament, they ordered a viſitation of it; in 


order to reduce the colleges to their obedience, and to make 
them take the covenant. But the univerſity, which had all 


along continued ſtedfaſt in their loyalty to the king, paſſed a 


public act and declaration againſt the covenant, and refuſed to 


ſubmit to the authority of the viſitors. They continued this 


firmneſs, till they were ſubdued by a military force ; and then 

about three hundred members being expelled, or having abſented 

themſelves from it, the reſt ſubmitted : and many, fays lord 

CLARENDON, who had been introduced illegally into the vacant 

fellowſhips, © applied themſelves to the ſtudy of good learning, 
and the practice of virtue, and had an inclination to that duty 
c and obedience which they had never been taught.” The par- 
lament, having been recruited about this time with ſuch presby- 

terian members as had abſconded, or deſerted their ſtations, 

whilſt the army was in their neighbourhood, reſumed their cou- 

rage: 
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be made from the biſhops lands and revenues, for the fatisfac- 
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rage: and notwithſtanding the independents had all along in- 
ſifted for an unlimited toleration, the presbyterians took this op- 
portunity of diſcovering their principles, by paſſing ſuch an or- 
dinance againſt hereticks as cannot be cenſured in terms of too 


great ſeverity: It ordains, that all perſons who ſhall maintain, 


defend, or publiſh, by preaching, or writing, the hereſies which 
are after mentioned, with obſtinacy, ſhall be committed to priſon 
without bail till the next jail delivery, and if the inditement 
ſhall then be found, and the party not abjure, he ſhall ſuffer 
the pains of death as in the caſe of felony. This ſingle ordi- 


' nance is enough to ſhew, that the presbyterians would have made 
a dreadful uſe of their power, if it had been ſupported by the 
ſword of the civil magiſtrate. N | 


IJ muſt now turn to give an account of what paſſed in the 


laſt treaty, which the parliament had with the king in the iſle 


of Wight, whither he had eſcaped from the army, as it related 


| to the church, and to religion. Before the treaty began, the 


commiſſioners from the parliament informed his majeſty, that 


they could not permit any other perſons beſides himfelf to con- 
fer with them upon their demands: and all the aſſiſtance he 


could obtain from the biſhops and divines who had been allow- 
ed to attend upon him, was, that they might ſtand behind 
a curtain, and upon any point of difficulty the king might re- 
tire to his chamber for their advice. This was the unreaſonable 
preliminary, to which the king was obliged to ſubmit, before 


the treaty could begin: and when it was begun, he ſaw that 


the commiſſioners either could not, or would not, relax any 


point in the propoſitions they had to offer. Wherefore to ſhorten 


| the negotiation, and to let the two houſes know how far he 
| could comply on the moſt important articles, his majeſty ſent a 


meſſage to explain his intentions; and what he offered on religion 


was as follows : That the aſſembly of divines at Weſtminſter 
may be confirmed for three years, and the directory, and preſ- 


byterian government continue for that time ; provided that 


neither himſelf, nor his adherents, ſhould be obliged to conform 
to it: that during that period, a conſultation ſhould be had with 


the aſſembly, and with twenty divines of his own nomination, 
to determine upon a form of government to be eftabliſhed after- 
wards in the church, with a proviſion for the eaſe of tender con- 


. ſciences: that his majeſty would conſent that legal eſtates for 


lives, or for a term of years, not exceeding ninety nine, might 


tion 


copacy; the lords, that is ſeven or eight peers of which alone 
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tion of thoſe who have purchaſed them; provided that the in 
heritance may ſtill remain to the church, and the reſidue be re. 
ſerved for their maintenance. Theſe, with ſome other concef. 
ſions of leſs importance, which related to other branches of Ae 
ſame propoſition, he delivered to the commiſſioners as his {1 
anſwer. It would be very tedious and unneceſſary to ſet donn 
all the arguments which were uſed on both ſides upon the ſub. 
ject of epiſcopacy. In concluſion his majeſty challenged the 

arliament divines, who were aſſiſtants to the commiſſioners on 
the head of religion, to ſhew, that either there is no ſorm of 
church government preſcribed in ſcripture, or if there be that 
the civil power may alter it as they ſee cauſe, or if it was un- 
changeable that it was not epiſcopal; and till this was done, he 
ſhould think himſelf excuſable for not conſenting to the aboli- 
tion of that church government, which he found ſettled at his 
coronation, which is ſo ancient, has been ſo univerſally reccixed 
in the chriſtian world, confirmed by ſo many acts of parliament, 
and been ſubſcribed by all the clergy of the church of Eng- 
land. But the preſbyterian divines did not think fit to enter on 
this debate. V 


The commons ſpent ſeveral days in deliberating on the king's 
conceſſions, and voted them unſatisfactory in the point of epiſ- 


that houſe conſiſted, concurring with them. Theſe votes were 
tranſmitted to the commiſſioners ; the king made more conceſ- 
ſions; theſe were not approved of; the time of the treaty was 
enlarged, and new propoſitions made the king. At laſt, there 
being but one day left to determine the fate of the whole king- 
dom, the commiſſioners preſſed him earneſtly to ſatisfy the de- 
mands of the two houſes. His own council, and his divines, 
beſought him to conſider the ſafety of his perſon for the fake of 
his church and people; who had ſome hope till left, whilſt his 
- majeſty ſhould be preſerved, that they ſhould enjoy many bleſ- 
ſings, whereas if he was deſtroyed there was ſcarce a poſſibility 
to preſerve them: that upon the beſt judgment which they could 
make, the order, which his majeſty endeavoured to preſerve 
with ſo much zeal and piety, was much more likely to be ruined, 
by his not complying, than by his ſuſpending it till a future go- 
vernment could be ſettled. Upon all theſe conſiderations, which 
diſtreſſed the mind of the poor unhappy king, his majeſty told 
the commiſſioners, © that after the condeſcenſions he had al- 
ready made in the buſineſs of the church, he had expected not 


to 
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to be further preſſed; it being his judgment, and his conſcience, 
He could not however, he ſaid, as he was then informed, con- 
ent to aboliſh epiſcopacy out of the church: but apprehending 
how fatal new diſtractions might be to the kingdom and that 
he believed his two houſes would yield to truth, as he ſhould 
be ready to do, he did again defire a conſultation with divines 
in the manner he had propoſed ; and in all the reſt, he adhered 


to his former anſwers. 


A little before the concluſion of this treaty, the army had 
ſent a remonſtrance to the two houſes in order to obſtruct it; 
and which plainly diſcovered the intentions of the independents 
to blow up the conſtitution, and to bury the king, epiſcopacy, 
and preſbytery, in its ruins. This remonſtrance was backed by 
many petitions, tending to the ſame purpoſe, from different 
parts of the Kingdom ; and yet the parliament had the courage 

to reſiſt. When they ſaw the violent reſolutions in the army, 
which muſt have ended in the deſtruction of the preſbyterians, 
the very ſame parliament which had a few days before voted 
the king's conceſſions unſatisfactory, took his anſwer again into 
conſideration ;, and after a violent debate for three days together, 
it was carried by a majority of forty two, that his majeſty's con- 
ceſſions were a, ſufficient foundation for the houſes to proceed 
upon in the ſettlement of the kingdom. But it was then too 
late. The general had marched part of the army to London; 
and the next day, when the members, went to the! houſe, the 
pireſbyterians were excluded by a military force: and the inde- 
pendents who were admitted voted the king's anſwer to the propo- 
ſitions not ſatisfactory, The queſtion was then, what was next 
to be done. It was high time to ſettle ſome form of govern- 
ment under which the nation was to live; and to make them- 
ſelves popular, they declared the parliament ſhould be diflolved 
on the laſt of April; and in the mean time they would bring 
| thoſe delinquents to juſtice, who had diſturbed the peace of the 
kingdom, and put it to ſuch an expence of blood and treaſure. 
But the height of all iniquity and fanatical extravagance yet 
remained, the public trial and execution of their ſovereign. 
Nothing could be found in the common, or ſtatute law, which 
could direct, or warrant this proceeding: they were therefore to 
make a new form; and a new form they did make never heard 
of before, © an high court of juſtice to try his majeſty: for 
* high treaſon in levying war againſt his parliament.” The 
Vol. II. 22 33 


| Teſt need not be told: I ſhall therefore drop the curtain; ing 


inſenſible to the conflict of the mind which every writer muſt 


every one that I have ſeen, I do it on a calm and candid exz- 


which he might practiſe, and I may diſapprove of: and if 1 


condemn, I would never have engaged in this undertaking, 
The temper of king ChaRLES, is one of the few particulars 


culiar to this monarch, but ſuch as are always to be met with in 


ſtately without pride, patient in debate and yet haſty in deter- 
mination, compaſſionate but not bountiful, condeſcending and 
yet inflexible, couragious but not enterpriſing, chearful without 
gaiety, and of the ſame even diſpoſition in all turns of fortune. 
He was unqueſtionably endowed with very good natural parts; 
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conclude the tragedy by a character of this unhappy prince. 


Rapid has obſerved, and I believe very juſtly, that there iz 
not a fair and impartial Engliſh hiſtorian upon this ſubject; ,, 
leaſt I have never ſeen one. I am ſenſible therefore of the de. 
licacy of the taſk I have undertaken ; and that our attachment 
to party in this country, tho very abſurd, is yet ſo violent, that 
in giving a character of CHARLES the firſt, I ſhall be more 
likely to diſpleaſe all, than to gratify any one denomination of 
Engliſh readers. But Jam too far embarked in this fea already 
and have proceeded with too muck integrity and regard to truth 
in this hiſtory, to be terrified now with the apprehenſion of 
cenſure from party ſpleen: and yet I freely own that I am not 


feel, between the defire of pleaſing, and the fear of offending 
by adhering ſtrictly to the truth. Wherever I differ from other 
hiſtorians in the character of king CHARLES, as differ I do from 


mination of all the facts in his reign from which his character 
may be known, and not from the principles of government 


had not known myſelf to be free from any of thoſe attachments, 
which tranſport men with prejudice towards the perſons they haye 
occaſion to mention, and whoſe actions they are at liberty to 


relating to him, in which almoſt all hiſtorians have agreed : and 
if there are ſome inconſiſtencies in this temper, they are not pe- 


the human mind. He was very grave without any moroſeneſs, 


and neither wanted a quick apprehenſion, a juſt diſcernment 
of men and things, nor a very folid judgment. But he had 
ſuch a diffidence of his own abilities, and it was the leading ſtep 
to his ruin, that he conſtantly ſubmitted to the direction of 
thoſe about him, tho he had not often any miniſter to whom he 
was not ſuperior in parts and knowledge. As his diverfions ung 
. ew. 
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ew, he applied himſelf much to Rudy, and had a good taſle 
of learning : but his ſkill in the liberal arts, eſpecially architec- 
ture and painting, was very extraordinary for a prince. He was 
more a maſter of the eſſentials of divinity than his father had 
ever been, but withbut the allay of pedantry. He ſpoke ſeveral 
languages correctly, and with a ſingular good grace; and his 


tile was eaſy, ſtrong, and clear when it was not intended to 


be ambiguous and equivocal. His principles of government 
were not what he had aſſumed, but what he had been educated 
in by his father: and tho theſe tended greatly to make him 


abſolute, and to eſtabliſh arbitrary power, in which he perſiſted 


ſor the firſt fifteen years of his reign, yet it muſt be conſidered 
in his favour, that the bounds of the prerogative were not ſo 
fixed and aſcertained as they have been ſince, nor was the ſpirit 


of liberty in the parliament fo ſtrong, and fo general among the 


people. Here however was the great blemiſh of the life of 
CHaRLES : and how criminal ſoever the parliament were, when 
he had redreſſed the grievances they had been oppreſſed with, 
and given all the ſecurity which he could give againſt any more, 


: yet their oppoſition to him till that period, was the oppoſition 


of a brave people ſtruggling for their rights and liberties againſt 


an arbitrary prince, who made his will the law, and who in- 
tended to trample thoſe rights and liberties under his feet. But 


as it often happens when we endeavour to get free from one ex- 
treme that we run into another, ſo the parliament turned the 
tables upon the king: his majeſty became as much too ſupple as 
he had been before too arbitrary; and the commons exerciſed 


3 the tyranny they had been contending againſt in the perſon of 


their ſovereign. The fincerity of ChakLES's promiſes and 
declarations has been called in queſtion by many people; or as 


Mz. Huus expreſſes it, © ſome hiſtorians have raſhly queſtioned 


„ his good faith :” and notwithſtanding that gentleman's opi- 
nion, „that the moſt malignant ſcrutiny into his majeſty's con- 
e duct affords not any reaſonable foundation for this reproach,” 


yet with ſubmiſſion, I apprehend that this charge is juſt, I do 
not fay indeed, as many writers do, that the king always made 


uſe of doubtful and ambiguous terms, reſerving the explica- | 
tion of them as it might beſt ſuit his purpoſe, which is not very 


_ confiſtent with good faith, but it appears to me, I muſt own, 


that he ſometimes uſed that artifice with a ſtudied intention to 


deceive the parliament. But however this might be, which I 


am willing enough to leave rather © probable than undoubted, 
yet it is notorious that he broke his faith, in confirming the duke 
B 8 
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| of Bucxincnam's falſe account of the Spaniſh treaty, in pro- 
tecting and employing papiſts, in compounding with recuſantz, 
6 and diſpenſing with the penal laws againſt them. Nor is it less 
li notorious, that his majeſty broke his faith to the parliament, in 
l the petition of right; and notwithſtanding his aſſurances to the 


| commons of his intention to maintain their privileges, that he 
| violated them within a few days after. The king indeed ſeems 
: to have learnt” a leſſon from his misfortunes, which if he had ever 
| been reſtored to his throne, would probably have prevented this 
' ſtain upon his honour for the remaining part of his life: be. 
5 gcauuſe in the laſt letter which he wrote to the prince his fon, he 
| charges him very ſolemnly among other excellent advices, “ that 
1 c if he ſhould be reſtored to his right upon hard conditions, 
«© whatever: he promiſes, he ſhould keep.“ His majeſty had 
| ſuch an inviolable attachment to his queen, that he could re- 
| fuſe her nothing: and he ſuffered more by her counſels after the 
commencement of the long parliament, than by any indiſcre- 
tions or ill intentions of his own. The perſonal virtues of this 
. monarch were very extraordinary. His juſtice, temperance, hu- 
| manity, chaſtity, and forgiveneſs, made him amiable even to 
| thoſe who diſliked, the meaſures of his government; and had 
| he been a private nobleman they would have rendered him very 
deſervedly the delight of all mankind. In truth, the king had 
but one vice; and that I may not leave it to be gueſſed at, I 
ſhall make no ſcruple to ſay, after the inſtances I have given, 
that it was his not being faithful to his word and promiſes. But 
this perhaps did not merit the appellation of vice in the court 
of CHARLES; tho it is ſcarce conceivable how a king can have 
a quality much more criminal and pernicious. The regularity 
and the conſtancy of his majeſty's devotion, were to be equalled 
by nothing but his zeal for religion as it was eſtabliſhed in the 
church of England. His inclination therefore to popery, tho 
charged upon him in his reign, and by many hiſtorians ſince 
his death, is a malicious groundleſs imputation : and there never was 
a man, I believe, more ſincerely attached to the proteſtant religion 
with ſome mixtures of ſuperſtition, than this monarch was. The 
Roman catholicks indeed, as I have ſaid, out of a profound complai- 
ſance to his queen whom he loved very paſſionately, and perhaps 
on ſome occaſions from miſtaken reaſons of ſtate, were not only 
ſcreened from the rigour of the law, but encouraged, and con- 
fided in. The king himſelf however was inflexible in his own 
religion: and this leads me to ſpeak to that part of his character, 
in ſpeaking of which I am ſenſible, that the ground I tread on 
5 1 | 15 
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is extremely tender: but not to ſwerve from the rule of inte- 
ority which I have profeſſed to obſerve in this work, I preſume 
to lay that I ſee no pretence for giving king CHARLEs the title 
of a martyr. The proteſtant religion in oppoſition to popery 
was never the thing in queſtion ; and there was too great a com- 

lication of cauſes which brought him to the ſcaffold to aſcribe 
it ſolely or principally to religion. But ſhould it be allowed 
that religion was the only cauſe of his execution, we muſt then: 


diſtinguiſh it away to epiſcopacy and the liturgy, and ſay that 


he died a martyr to the church of England: and yet at the treaty 


of Newport, he had reduced and ſuſpended epiſcopacy and the 
liturgy for three years, and in a great degree given them up. It 
he was a martyr therefore to any thing it was to monarchy, 


which is abſurd: the truth is, he properly fell a ſacrifice to the 


rage and enthuſiaſm of ſome fanatic leaders in the army, who 
proceeding from one licentiouſneſs to another, had arrived at 
an implacable, republican, virulent ſpirit, regardleſs of all laws 

divine and human. But tho there is a manifeſt impropriety in 


calling king CHarLes a martyr, yet it is but juſtice to him to 


fay, that he had not only many amiable endowments as a man, 
and many noble accompliſhments as a prince, but that he had 
alſo ſo much zeal for his religion as to have died a martyr, if he 


had been called upon, to the truth of it. In ſhort, how much 
ſoever our indignation may be raiſed againſt him for his miſ- 


conduct in the former part of his reign, yet our humanity is 


fo much ſhocked at the ignominious treatment which he met 


with in the latter part, and eſpecially in the laſt melancholy 


and unheard of ſcene, that we are ready to overlook and to 
forget all his faults, in order to indulge our commiſeration that 


ſo many virtues in him as a man, had not an happier fate as he 


was a prince. His character ſhall be concluded, in the words 


of his great friend and ſervant, the earl of CLAREN DON. © He 
« was the worthieſt gentleman, the beſt maſter, the beſt friend, 
“ the beſt huſband, the beſt father, and the beſt chriſtian, that 
e the age, in which he lived, produced: and if he was not 
the greateſt king, if he was not poſſeſſed of ſome parts and 
qualities which have made ſome kings great and happy, 


A * 


no other prince was ever unhappy, who was poſſeſſed of 
© half his virtues and endowments, and ſo much without any 


« kind of vice.“ 


I) he conſtitution, which had been ſo much mutilated and 
reduced in the progreſs of the war, at the execution of the 
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ple who would ſhew their gifts there; and a general diſtraction 
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king was now diflolyed : the {mall remains of an houſe of com. 
mons forbad the proclaiming of the prince of Wales, or an 
other perſon whatſoever, under the pain of high treaſon ; ana 
voted the houſe of lords to be uſeleſs, and the office of a kin 
dangerous to the ſtate. But that they might have ſome obliga- 
tion of obedience from their ſubjects, a new oath was prepared 
which they called © the engagement; by which all perſon; 
who held any place or office in church or ſtate were required to 
ſwear, © that they would be true and faithful to the govern- 
«© ment eſtabliſned, without king, or houſe of peers.” The form 
of government, for the future, was declared to be a free com- 
monwealth; of which the executive power was to be lodged 
in the hands of a council of ſtate of above forty perſons, any 


nine of whom were to take care of the adminiſtrarion for one 


year. Such was the foundation of this new conſtitution ; which 


had neither the conſent of the people of England, nor their re- 


preſentatives in parliament. The parliament as I have ſaid con- 
ſiſted then only of about eighty members, all of them indepen- 


dents: and they voted an excluſion of all thoſe who had never 


fate ſince the murder of the king unleſs they took the engage- 


ment. Nothing leſs than an army licentious and republican, 
which had ſpread an univerſal terror, could have procurcd a 
power, ſo exceſſive and unparallelled, to a parliament whoſe 
number was ſo inconſiderable. The prince of WALESs was then 


about eighteen years of age, and in Holland at his father's 
death: and after many projects and attempts to make a puſh for 


his ſovereignty, in Scotland, and in Ireland, was obliged to re- 
treat with his brother the duke of Yorx to the iſle of Jerſey ; 
where he remained for ſeveral months. The reader will not 


expect that I ſhould enter any further into the meaſures which 


were taken for ſettling the government : they do not belong to 


this deſign ; neither in ſuch a time of univerſal confuſion, where 


every man was at liberty to profeſs any principles of religion, 


and to teach what he profeſſed, can there be any very material 
tranſactions to relate which concerned the church. They were 


rather tranſactions, which ought indeed to be razed out of the 
records of time, leſt the ſucceſs of ſo much villainy, diſſimula- 


tion, and enthuſiaſm, ſhould in after ages encourage the ſame ca- 


bals and confederacies againſt the eſtabliſhed conſtitution in , 
church and ſtate. e e e DAL 


The churches and pulpits were now open to all forts of peo- 
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and confuſion in religion overſpread the kingdom. An act was 
brought in, to appoint commiſſioners in every county for the 
« approbation of able and well qualified perſons to be made 
« miniſters, who cannot comply with the preſent ordinance for 
« the ordination of miniſters,” A petition was preſented to 
the fame purpoſe, from the general and council of officers in the 
army, who in fact at this time governed every thing; deſiring 
« that all penal ſtatutes and ordinances, whereby many con- 
« ſcientious people were moleſted, and the propagation of the 
ce goſpel hindered, might be removed.” But this liberty was 
not to extend to papiſts, or the members of the church of Eng- 
land, or to countenance any ſort of immorality. The houſe 
took the petition immediately into conſideration, and after 
ſome time paſſed it into a law. In diſcouraging licentiouſneſs, 
the act made adultery, felony; and fornication was puniſhed 
with three months impriſonment: bawds and panders were 
whipped, impriſoned for three years, pilloried, and branded in 
the forehead with an hot iron, for the firſt offence; and the 
ſecond was felony without benefit of clergy. But there is no- 
thing which can give a better idea of the total diſſolution of all 
principles of order and moral rectitude at that time, than the 
act which was now paſſed againſt blaſphemous, atheiſtical, and 
execrable opinions. In the preamble of this act, it appears that 
there were thoſe who then profeſſed, that all forts of iniquity 
were © in their own nature as holy and righteous as the duties 
e of prayer, preaching, or giving thanks to Gop; that happi- 
« neſs conſiſted in the commiſſion of ſuch crimes ; and that 
e there was really no ſuch thing as heaven or hell, nor any un- 
e righteouneſs or ſin independent of conſcience and opinion.” 
Miſerable and diſtracted indeed was the ſtate of religion at this 
time in England; when the church was defaced and overſpread 
with errors and blaſphemies, defiled with abominations, rent 


in pieces with diviſions, and fo ſwallowed up in confuſion and 
« diſorder,” © „„ . 


The engagement above mentioned, which had been appointed 


do be taken by all civil, eccleſiaſtical, and military officers what- 


loever, on pain of forfeiting their ſeveral offices, was now refer- 
| red to a committee, in order to make it univerſally ſubmitted 
to over the kingdom : and a bill was brought in and paſſed ac- 
cordingly, in the beginning of the year ſixteen hundred and fif- 
ty, to debar every perſon of the age of eighteen years and up- 
Wards, who ſhould refuſe to take and ſubſcribe the engagement, 


trom 
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from the benefit of the law, diſabling them from ſuing in any 


court of law, or equity. The presbyterian clergy, tho they had 
crammed down their covenant in full as arbitrary a manner, yet 
when it came to their own turn to ſuffer, could ſee the iniquity 
of ſuch a violence done to law, and conſcience. They inyeigh. 
ed bitterly in their ſermons againſt the engagement, and refuſeq 
to obſerve the days of humiliation appointed by the parliament 
for a blefling on their arms. The body of the common peg. 
ple being weary of a civil war, and being willing to live quiet 
under any adminiſtration, ſubmitted to the engagement: but 
many of the presbyterian clergy choſe rather to quit their pre. 
ferments in the church, and univerſity, than comply. The par- 


liament tried ſeveral methods to reconcile them to the preſent 


adminiſtration: but when it was found they were in vain, an 
order was publiſhed, that miniſters in their pulpits ſhould not 
meddle with ſtate affairs. The famous MiLTon was then ap- 
pointed to write for the commonwealth : and an act was paſſed, 
to ſequeſter from eccleſiaſtical preterments of every ſort, all theſe 


who vilified and aſperſed the authority of parliament in their 


pulpits. A declaration was alſo publiſhed complaining of the re- 
volt of the presbyterians to the enemy, becauſe the diſcipline 
of the parliament was not the exa& ſtandard of reformation, 
They did what they could however to ſatisfy them. They de- 


termined that all the ordinances ſhould continue, which had been 


made for the promoting a reformation of religion, in do&tine, 


diſcipline, and worſhip in their full force; and that the gorem- 


ment in the church ſhould be the presbyterian government. They 
ordered the dean and chapter lands to be ſold ; and the biſhops 
lands, which had been ſequeſtered, were veſted by an ordinance 


in the hands of new truſtees, and appropriated to the augmen- 


tation of ſmall livings. The firſt fruits and tenths of all eccle- 
ſiaſtical promotions, formerly payable to the crown, were veſted 
in the ſame hands free from all incumbrances, on truſt, that they 
ſhould pay yearly all ſuch ſalaries and ſtipends as had been ſet- 


tled and confirmed in parliament ; provided the aſſignment to 


any one does not exceed an hundred pounds. The commil- 


ſioners of the great ſeal were empowered to enquire into the 


yearly value of all eccleſiaſtical livings to which any cure of ſous } 


was annexed, that ſome courſe might be taken for providing a 
better maintenance where it was wanting, and that the falary of 
no incumbent ſhould be leſs than an hundred pounds a year. A 


part of the money ariſing from the ſale of the biſhops lands, and 


thoſe of the deans and chapters, was appropriated for the fup- 
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ort and maintenance of the biſhops, and members of the ca- 
thedrals, who were diſplaced by the late acts. Theſe were juſt 
and ſenſible regulations, it muſt be owned ; and they are, as I 
remember, the only regulations which do any . honour to the 
commonwealth under this parliament. But theſe however were 
not ſufficient to ſtop the mouths of the royaliſts, or presbyte- 
rians; and the pulpit, and the preſs, ſounded high their diſcon- 
tent. An ordinance was therefore publiſhed, to put the preſs 
entirely under the direction of the parliament; and the monthly 
faſt, which had ſubſiſted above ſeven years, as a faſt for debate 
and ſtrife, was abrogated by another ordinance, that there might 


be no cenſures publiſhed of their tyranny. 


About this time we are to date the riſe of the people called 
uakers, from an illiterate fellow bred a ſhoemaker, who pre- 
tended that all the qualifications neceſfary for miniſters were the 
anointing of the ſpirit ; “ that the people ſhould receive*the in- 
« ward divine teachings of the Loxp and take that for their 
c rule.” He apprehended the Loxp had forbad him to put off 
his hat to any one, and that he was to ſpeak to the people with- 
out diſtinction, in the language of thee, and thou. In theſe 
particularities, many of the enthuſiaſts of this time concurred ; 
and Fox had ſoon a great number of followers. Whenever he 
ſpoke in publick, it was with convulſive agitations and ſhakings 
of the body, aſſerting it to be the character of a good man to 
tremble before Gop : and from hence the name of quakers was 
given to theſe ſectaries. If they had any deſign at all, more 
than to gratify an. enthuſiaſtic ſpirit which was ſo general in the 
nation, it was to reduce all revealed religion to allegory, and to 
extirpate all order and ceremony out of divine ſervice, leaving 
every thing to the impulſe of their own ſpirits. Their public 


meetings were occaſional, at which one or another ſpoke, as they 


were moved from within: and ſometimes they departed without 
any ones being moved to ſpeak at all. They denied the holy 
ſcriptures to be the only rule of faith; and maintained that every 
man had a light within himſelf which was a very ſufficient rule. 
They were great diſturbers of the public religion at that time: 
but of late years they are become inoffenſive people, and by the 
wiſdom of their managers have formed themſelves into a ſort of 


body politick. 


Whilſt all the tranſactions above mentioned were carrying on 
in England, the young king was crowned in Scotland, by the 
Vor. II. 71 5 title 
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title of CHARLES the ſecond. This drew on a war between the 
two nations, the particulars of which are not to be expected in 
this hiſtory. It is ſufficient to ſay here, that in the Progreſs of 
it, the king entered England at the head of a Scotch army. 
and being proclaimed in ſeveral places, was defeated by Coy. 
WELL the Engliſh general at the battle of Worcefter. His ma- 
jeſty very narrowly made his eſcape into France, where for the 
preſent we mult leave him with a very ſmall and neceſſitous court. 


The war being now at an end, and the parliament intending 68 


reduce their forces, it was an eaſy thing for CRONõ ELI to dif. 
cern, that this muſt be his ruin by diſarming him of his power, 
and by reducing him from a great general to the condition of 


a private gentleman; and indeed the reduction was propoſed 


with no other view. As ſoon as he made this diſcovery, he 
judged that there was no other way to maintain his power, than 
to 8 6 himſelf maſter of the parliament, by means of his 
council of officers in the army. After requiring all the arrears 
of their pay, they reminded the houſe of commons how many 
years they had fate, to the excluſion of others who ought to haye 


a ſhare in the government of their country; and then recom- | 


mended it to them to ſettle a new council of ſtate for the pre- 
ſent adminiſtration of affairs, and to ſummon a new parliament, 


and diſſolve themſelves. But the houſe inſtead of taking this | 


advice, at which they were much irritated, appointed a com- 


mittee to prepare a bill with all expedition, to make it high trea- 


ſon for any one to preſent any more petitions of that nature, 


This was exactly what CromwerL looked for; and being ſure 


that the parliament were as odious to the nation, as they were 
diſagreeable to the army, he went to the houſe with ſome of- 


ficers and a file of muſqueteers, and without any ceremony told 
the members, that he came to put an end to their ret of 


which they had made an ill uſe, and that they muſt 


epart im- 
mediately. Ne 


1 ; 


In this manner did CrouwtLL, without the leaſt oppoſi- 


"0 tion, or even murmur, annihilate that famous aſſembly, 
« which had filled all Europe with the renown of its actions, 
« and with aſtoniſhment at its crimes; and whoſe commence- 
« ment was not more ardently defired by the people, than was 


cc its final diflolution.” The parliament being thus diffolved, 


the ſovereign power was of neceſſity to be lodged ſomewhere; 
and the general might have taken the adminiſtration of the go- 
vernment upon himſelf, by the ſame authority that he had dif- 
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miſſed the parliament. But it was not yet a time to put his 
{heme into execution. The council of officers ſtill continued 
Gtting 3 and CRoMwELL brought them to a reſolution, that an 
hundred and forty four perſons ſhould be entruſted with the ſove- 
reign power, and ſhould be nominated by himſelf. At the ſame 
time that he diſplayed his abilities in the choice of theſe perſons, 
he diſcovered that he had ſome defign, which concealed as it 


then was, would at a proper ſeaſon ſhew itſelf. They were moſt 


of them perſons low and obſcure in their birth, with no parti- 


cular merit, and no experience in affairs ; and theſe the general 


ſaw would ſoon grow tired, and find themſelves obliged to put 
the government into his hands. Every thing ſucceeded as he ex- 
pected. After a ſeſſion of five months, in which this parlia- 
ment of CRoMWELL s naming had dene little or nothing, beſides 
eſtabliſhing the legal ſolemnization of marriage by the civil ma- 
giſtrate, ſome of them that were in his ſecret roſe up and ſaid, 

that men of their abilities were unequal to the weight of go- 


vernment; and therefore propoſed a diſſolution of themſelves, 


and a redelivery of their authority into the hands from which 


they had it. This motion was no ſooner made, than approved 


and executed: and the council of officers were no ſooner inveſt- 


ed with the ſovereign power from that parliament to which theß 
themſelves had given this pretended authority, but they declared 
that for the future, the government of the commonwealth ſhould 


reſide in a ſingle perſon, that of Or.. CromweLL, who ſhould 


have the title of protector of the three kingdoms, and be afliſted 
I by a council of twenty one. It was neceſſary to give the reader 


this little abſtra& of theſe ſurprizing turns in affairs, in order to 
connect the hiſtory, and make it more intelligible. 


The articles which concerned religion, in the inſtrument of : 
government which was drawn by the council of officers, when 
they appointed CRoMWELL protector, were only theſe : That 


« the chriftian religion contained in the ſcriptures be held forth 
and recommended as the public profeſſion of theſe nations; 
cc 
* and more certain than the preſent, be made for the main- 
e tenance of miniſters ; and that till ſuch proviſion be made, 
the preſent maintenance continue: That none be compelled 
to conform to the public religion by penalties or otherwiſe, 


0 


ov 


cc 


© but that endeavours be uſed to win them by ſound doctrine, 5 
* and the example of a good converſation: That ſuch as pro- 
“ feſs faith in Gop by JI xs us CnRisr, tho differing in judg- 


% ment 


that as ſoon as may be, a proviſion, leſs ſubject to contention 
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« ment from the doctrine, worſhip, or diſcipline, publickly held 
« forth, ſhall not be reſtrained from, but ſhall be protected in 
« the profeſſion of their faith and exerciſe of their religion, & 
« as they abuſe not this liberty to the civil injury of other, 
« and to the actual diſturbance of the public peace on thei 
« parts; provided this liberty be not extended to popery, nor 
« prelacy, nor to ſuch as under a profeſſion of CHRIST hold 
ce forth a practice of licentiouſneſs : That all laws, ſtatutes and 
ce and ordinances contrary to the aforeſaid liberty ſhall be eſteemed 
« null and void.” Thus a legal toleration was granted to all 
errors, hereſies, and ſectaries whatever, and denied to nothing but 
popery, prelacy, and immorality, which were put upon a level. 
The laws in being, relating to the presbyterian government, 
were not to be repealed without conſent of parliament, and 
presbyteries were held in every county for the ordination of mi- 
niſters according to the directory: but CromweLL forbid the 
clergy of every denomination from dealing in politicks, as not 
belonging to their profeſſion. 55 TT. 


The time was now come, when by the inſtrument of g0- 
vernment the protector was obliged to call a parliament, and he 
iſſued writs accordingly ; omitting many of the ſmall boroughy 

and inſerting large towns in their ſtead, and making more mem- 
bers for counties in proportion to their extent: which was en 
alteration generally looked upon, as fit to be made with more 
authority, and in better times. The only reſtriction which was 
laid upon the elections of members to this parliament, was, 
that none who had been in arms on the {fide of the king in the 
civil war, nor their ſons, ſhould be capable of being elected. 
The parliament met with the uſual formalities, and CrouwtLL 
made them a long ſpeech : but the commons no ſooner entered | 
upon buſineſs than they took into conſideration the form of the 
preſent government, and the authority which had convened 
them. This was warmly debated for eight days together, with 
many ſevere reflexions upon the perſon of the protector; and all 
the influence of his party could not divert the debate. Crov- 
WELL, mortified and exaſperated to the laſt degree, ſent for the 
commons to the painted chamber; and reprehending them for 
their freedom in debating on the inſtrument of government, the 
fundamentals of which, he ſaid, were never to be called in que 
tion, he told them, that he found it neceſſary to appoint a re- 
cognition of the authority by which they were made a parliament, 
before they went any more into the houſe. Accordingly when 


they 
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-ntrance to all who would not ſubſcribe the following recogni- 
| tion: I do hereby freely promiſe and engage, to be true and 
« faithful to the lord protector of the commonwealth of Eng- 


they returned they found a guard placed at the door; denying 


« land, Scotland, and Ireland, and will not propoſe or give my 


« conſent to alter the government, as it is ſettled in one ſingle 
« perſon, and a Parliament.” N otwithſtanding this was ſigned 
by near three hundred members, yet they looked upon it as a 
violation of tne privileges of parliament; and were ſo far from 
ſettling his highneſs in the government, in the way he wiſhed 


for, that after the five months ſpent in wrangling and ill hu- 


mour which by the inſtrument of government they were to ſit, 
he ſent for them again, and in a tedious, embaraſſed, angry 


ſpecch diſſolved them, without confirming any act they had 


* 
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paſſed. 


I muſt now return to the ſew affairs of religion, which were 
in a more unſettled diſtracted condition, if poſſible, than thoſe 
of the ſtate: The approbation of public miniſters had been hi- 
therto reſerved to the ſeveral presbyteries in city and country: 
but CRoMwEeLL, obſerving ſome inconvenience in this method, 
and not being willing to truſt the qualifications of candidates, 
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and the admiſſion into benefibes, to the presbyterians only, who 


might refuſe all but their on party, by an ordinance of council 
appointed commiſſioners of - both denominations with eight or 
nine laymen; any fiye of which hat power toDapprove, but 
none leſs than nine to reject a perſon as unqualified. The com- 
mittee in their approbation gave them an inſtrument ſealed with 
a common ſeal, equivalent to letters of inſtitution and induction, 
which put them into full poſſeſſion of the livings to which they 
were nominated, or choſen: But as there was no ſtandard, or 
rule of examination for the Tryers, as they were called, to go 


by, they either examined the candidates as to their advances 
only in grace and the time of their converſion; or if they queſ- 
tioned. them in any parts of | learning; it was only in the Calvi- 


nian ſyſtem, which they made the door of admiſſion into all 
church preferments, and exerciſed a power greater: than that of 
the biſhops. By this means, many ignorant lay men, mecha- 


nicks, and pedlars were admitted to livings, when perſons of 


greater merit were rejected. In order to make it more imprac- 
ticable ſtill for any of the ſequeſtered clergy to get admiſſion, 
another ordinance; was paſſed by the protector and his council, 
requiring theſe commiſſiòoners, & not to give admiſſion to any 
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Cx. 
<« miniſters who had been ejected for delinquency, till by exye.. ae 


« rience of their conformity and ſubmiſſion to the preſent gg. 
ee yernment, his highneſs, and his council ſhould: be ſatisfed of 
« their fitneſs to be admitted into ecclefiaſtical ' promotions ” 
Many complaints were made, and as it appears very juſtly, cf 
theſe commiſſioners for their partiality, to all independents, ang. 
baptiſts, fifth-monarchy men, and ſeparatiſts, againſt the prela 
tiſts, and arminians: tho? the accuſations brought. againſt them 
for bribery, and other corrupt practices, were rather founded in 
reſentment than in truth. But to humble the clergy ſtill fur- 
ther, and to keep them within the bounds of their fpiritual 


function, another ordinance was paſſed by the protector and his " 
council at this time, appointing lay commiſſioners in every coun. cc 
ty with ten or more miniſters for their aſſiſtants, and empower- {c 
ing any five to call before them public preachers, and leQurer, it 
curates, and ſchoolmaſters, who are reputed ignorant, ſcanda- pe 
lous, negligent, or inſufficient; to examine into their offences 1 
upon oath of the witneſſes, and if they find them guilty to ejett v 
them, allowing a fifth of their benefice or income for the ſup- 8 
port of their wives and children. B Rn 2 
Tho the church of England was at this time in a moſt deplor- v 
able condition, yet it cannot be denied, that the members of t 
it had a great deal more favour and indulgence tlian under the a 
parliament. * The protector,” ſays biſhop KENNET, © was for I 
liberty, and the utmoſt-Jatitude to all parties, ſo far as con- t 
&« fiſted with the peace and fafety of his perſon and government; f 
and therefore he was never jealous of any cauſe or ſect, on I 
the account of hereſy or falſehood, but on his. wiſer accounts I 
&« of political peace and quiet: and even the prejudice he had for 1 
ce the epiſcopal party, was more for their being royaliſts, than I 
for being of the good old church.“ I think it will not be 
impertinent to the deſign of this hiſtory, to relate, that the ſo- 
ciety for the relief of ' widows and children of miniſters, fince | 


known by the name of the © corporation for: the ſons of the 
« clergy,” had its beginning at this time; from which it gra- 
dually encreaſed by annual ſermons and collections, till it was 
cſtabliſhed by charter in the following reign, and arrived to the 
flouriſhing condition it is in at preſenn. 


The protector, being yet inveſted with his dignity from the 
hands of thoſe alone who had no power to give it, thought it 
abſolutely neceſſary to get it confirmed by authority of parlia- 
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ment, in a legal way. But having felt by experience what a free 
parliament might undertake, he took the moſt effectual meaſures 
he could to get a majority in the elections, and fummoned the 
parliament to meet. On the ſeventeenth of September ſixteen 
hundred and fifty fix, the parliament accordingly met: and find- 
ing by the returns, that many malignant members were elected, 
and that he was not ſecure of the majority, he was obliged to 
haye recourſe to his old expedient. After he had made his ſpeech 
to them and diſmiſſed them to the houſe, the members found a 
guard at the door, with a paper of recognition for every mem- 
ber to ſubſcribe 3 wherein they were to promiſe, © not to act any 
« thing prejudicial to the government, as it was eſtabliſhed un- 
der a protector. About an hundred members refuſed to ſub- 
{cribe a paper fo notoriouſly deſtructive of the privileges of par- 
liament, which made them no longer the repreſentatives of the 
people but the tools of arbitrary power, and which either ad- 
mitted or ſet them aſide at pleaſure. The authority of CRou- 
WELL therefore was ſtill only founded on the deciſion of a coun- 
cil; and it was one of thoſe fundamentals which he would ne- 
ver permit his parliament to debate. The fitting members ap- 
peared from the firſt moment reſigned to his commands. With 
very little, or no contradiction, they paſſed an act, renouncing 
the title of the king, under the name of CHñARLES START, or 
any of that family ; which all of them ſubſcribed. With as lit- 
_ tle oppoſition they paſſed another, whereby they made it high 
treaſon to attempt any thing againſt the life of the protector. 
They paſſed ſeveral others relating to the ſtate, which I ſhall not 
mention; and they confirmed the three ordinances of his high- 
| nels and his council above recited relating to religion, the ad- 
miſſion, and ejectment of the clergy. - All the acts which they 
paſſed were preſented ſolemnly to the protector to be confirmed 
by his aſſent; and when he paſſed them he thanked the 
commons, as he ſaid it had been uſual, for their care and kind- 
nei. d otorrr . erfolgt PHI TOE itt 
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As ſoon as all theſe acts were diſpatched, it was propoſed by 
ſome of his friends to inveſt the protector with the title, rights 
and dignity of a king; which was very warmly 'oppoſed by ma- 
ny members with very different views. After a debate of two 
days, it was agreed to make him the offer. A ſolemn farce was 
acted between him and his friends upon this occaſion, at two ſe- 
veral audiences which he gave the committee, who were ordered 

234 to 
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to make him a tender of the ctoyn. In the end however he 
found himſelf obliged. to refuſe it; and many opinions have bs 
formed upon the wiſdom, and weakneſs of that refuſal by ſeye. 
ral writers. But CRoMWELL certainly muſt be allowed to ktww 
his own ſituation beſt ;. and it is one of tkoſe ſtate Wyflerie 
which people at a 1 may refine. upon, but which, they wil 
never be able to unravel. This project however failing, the 5 par- 
Lament confirmed him i in his dignity of protector, with an ad- 
dition of greater power than had been given him by ther council 
of officers in the inſtrument of government. „This Was done 
by another inſtrument, which they called the hu mble. petition 
« and advice; inſinuating that they did not preſume to im- 
poſe a law, upon his highneſs, but to offer him their counſel in 
what they thought the beſt model of. government, which he 
might accept 5 or refuſe. The articles which! relate to reli 
gion, and which alone concern this work, ere expreſſed in 
theſe general terms: That the Nen chriſtian religion, 
« contained in the old and new teſtament, be aſſerted and bed 
« forth as the public profeſſion, of this nation, and no other: 
That a confeſſion, to be agreed upon by this pafliament, be 
<« recommended, to the people, and none to be permitted by 
« words or writing to revile it: That thoſe who proſeſſed to 
<« believe in Gop, the Trinity, and the ſcripture, tho; tlie) dif: 
« fered in other things from the public profeſſion held bh, 
« ſhould not be compelled by penalties but protected from inu- 
« ries, while they abuſe not this liberty to; the: diſturbance of the 
public peace; provided this liberty does not extend to 
<< prelacy, blaſphemy, and profaneneſs: That the miniſſers and 
« public preachers, - who-agree! in the aforeſaid matters of faith, 
„ {hall not only have, protection in the way: of tlleir churches 
or worſhip, but ſhall. be capable of any truſt or -employinent, 
« tho they ſhall not receive = public maintenance appointed 
ce for the alley and That all, miniſters [all remain diſqua- | 
« lified from any civil employment.” Theſe articles were 
plainly calculated to conciliate the presbyterians, independents, 
and other ſectaries, to the -protecor's government, by making 
the profeſſion of the former the publio profeſſion, and by gf 
ing an unlimited toleration to all thei latter, The papiſis; os 
the members of the church of, England, t oked; with Sax 
ers and the prophane, Were quits: | excl, 45 gs emi 
to the government. rear eat 7 Dan god cc - «2129 5 hy; 
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When this inſtrument of advice was preſented to CRoπ]ꝰè LL and 
red, after a long pauſe, caſting up his eyes, and uſing other geſt- 
ures of amazement and perplexity, which were all pretended, 
he ſigned it; making a ſpeech full of the cant and hypocriſy 
which became his character. In a few days after, he ſent a 
meſſage to the parliament, to deſire they would adjourn till the 
ceremony of his inauguration was performed. This being ſo- 
jemnized with all the pomp of a coronation, he went to the 
houſe, gave his aſſent to the bills which were prepared, and ad- 
journed the parhament to the latter end of January. In this 
interval, he made uſe of the power given him in the © Humble 
« petition and advice,” to iſſue out writs to ſeveral lords and 
gentlemen to fit as members of the other houſe in the next 
ſeſſion. The form of the writs were the ſame as thoſe 
which had been uſed to ſummon the peers: they were in all 
ſixty, among whom were ſeven or eight noblemen, many 
knights, and gentlemen of ancient families and good eſtates, and 
ſome colonels and inferior officers of the army. At the meeting 
of the parliament, the protector addreſſed his ſpeech to the 
two houſes, in the uſual ſtile of © my lords, and you the 
« knights, citizens and burgeſſes of the houſe of commons. 
But when the commons returned to their houſe, they called for 
the third article of the humble petition and advice, which 
allowed no excluſion of their members but by conſent of the 
houſe; and immediately voted the admiſſion of all thoſe who 
had been excluded on the firſt day of the former ſeſſion. This 
giving his enemies a great majority, they declared themſelves 
againſt the protector; and refuſed to acknowledge the authority 
of the other houſe which he had eſtabliſhed. They even quel- 
tioned the validity of the humble petition and advice, as being 
_ voted by a parliament which lay under force; which proceeding 
ſhook the protectorſhip itſelf that was confirmed by that par- 
lament. CromweLL, exceedingly ſurprized and mortified at 
the freedom of theſe debates, had fagacity enough to ſee, that 
there was no time to be allowed to this malignant parliament, 
which would ſoon put an end to his power. After they had fate 
therefore but a fortnight, he went to his houſe of lords, and 
lending for the commons, diſſolved them with expreſſions of 
great anger and diſpleaſure. This is the laſt act which I ſhall 
have occaſion to mention during this uſurpation: for nothing 
more paſſed relating to religion, till after the death of CRM. 

Veil li. 7 L. WELL, 
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WELL, which was on the third day of September following . 
a day which he had always thought very propitious to him 
and on which he had twice triumphed for two of his greateſt 
victories. 


The family of CromweLL was originally of Glamorganſhire 
under the name of WiLLiams, which aſſumed that of Coy 
WELL, and tranſmitted it to poſterity, by a marriage with , 
daughter to the earl of Essxx of that name, in the reipn of 
HENRY the eighth; who has been often mentioned in this hiſtory, 
He was educated at Cambridge, and then went to Lincolns-inq ; | 
but there was nothing in his genius at that time which ſecmeg 
to promiſe any figure in the further progreſs of his life. He 
rather gave into all the fallies of gaiety and intemperance which 
young men reliſh; and it was not till he was of the age of forty 
that he was returned to parliament. He had before that a great 
while reformed his conduct, and engaged himſelf with the 
preſbyterians. Having acquired ſome reputation, for his good 
behaviour, and good principles in religion and government, he 
was choſen a member for the town of Cambridge, at the be- 
ginning of the long parliament, and having no talents as a ſpeaker 
fate two years undiſtinguiſhed. In this period, he engaged in 
the independent faction, which was covered with the name of 
the rigid preſbyterians; and being entirely devoted to the views 
of the parliament againſt the king, it was no difficult matter for | 
him to procure a command in the army at the breaking out of 
the civil war. In this fituation it was that his genius began to 
ſhine ; and he had all the qualifications which were neceſſary to 
the profeſſion of arms. Succeſsful in every poſt, and in every 
enterprize, his reputation roſe ſo faſt, and his zeal for the cauſe 
was ſo ardent, that he became major general of the army in a_ 
ſhort time; then heutenant general under Faire ax, whom he 
had the addreſs to govern, and at laſt to ſucceed, in the firſt 
poſt as captain general. His capacity for civil affairs was not 
much inferior to his military talents. He had an admirable ſaga- 
city in diſcerning the particular humours and natures of different 
men, and as great a dexterity in accommodating himſelf to them 
when he had any point to carry. He would condeſcend even to 
buffoonery with the common ſoldiers, when he was a general 
officer, in order to win their affections; and with the religious 
enthuſiaſts, he would cant, and pray, and preach, as well as 
the beſt of them. All this time, he had certainly no other in- 
tentions 
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tentions than to keep alive the malignant ſpirit againſt the king, 
and to prevent an accommodation, which muſt have produced a 
reduction of the army, and in the end the loſs of that power 
- which he had thus acquired. Finding this was in oreat danger, 
he readily acquieſced in the murder of the king; for it is im- 
poſſible to ſay who projected it. CRowRELL had moſt cer- 


excuſable. When men embark in ſuch violent meaſures of fac- 
tion, as CROMWELL did embark in againſt church and ſtate, it 
is impoſſible for them to ſay, or to know, at what violence they 
will be content to ſtop : which ſhould be a leflon of caution to 
us all, how we enter into the meaſures of any faction. As bad 
an hearted man, as I am afraid CrRouweL: was, he would pro- 
bably have been ſhocked at the thought of that wickedneſs, when 
he entered into the war, which he found it neceſſary to com- 
mit, as his ambition, and the rage of the faction carried him on, 
till he was taken out of the world. He certainly caught ſome 
of the enthuſiaſtic fire, which blazed about the time of the 
civil war; and which, meeting with a great natural warmth in 
his conſtitution, made him a great proficient in the religious 
frenzy ſo much then in taſhion. This could not be exerted fo 


great deal of hypocriſy towards Gop. His profound diſſimula- 


been juſtified by ſome writers as neceſſary to his ſafety. But 
what a juſtification is this? What title had he to that ſuperiority 
over others, and what called him to it? His own ambition evi- 


ſoleciſm in ethicks, to vindicate the wicked acts of an uſurper, 


was a man of little learning, yet he was a patron of learned 
men, and the liberal arts: and when he was neceſlitated to act 
the part of a great man, he did it without any indecorum, not- 


to the laſt any abilities as an orator, and rather left others to pick 


felf. In fo great a man, this was thought to be affected : it 
might be ſo, in one or two inſtances after he was protector, but 
the truth is, he had not a talent for elocution. Without de- 
„ 8 5 parting 


tainly a principal hand in bringing it about; for which he is in- 


aſſiduouſly, as it was exerted after all thro his life, without a 


tion, after he took the reins of government into his hands, has 


dently, without any regard to right, or truth. It is a ſtrange 


by ſaying, that his uſurpation made them neceſſary. Tho he | 


withſtanding it was a part which was wholly new to him. His 

private deportment, and his ſocial character, have not been cen- 
ſured: he was very temperate in his diet, and tho he would 
ſometimes drink freely, yet it was not to exceſs. He never had 


out his meaning from his public ſpeeches, than declared it him- 
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parting from œconomy, he was generous to thoſe who ſerved 
him; and he knew how to find out, and engage in his intereſte 
every man poſſeſſed of thoſe talents which every particular employ 
ment required. It muſt be owned, that in his civil and domeſ. 

tic adminiſtration, he had as much regard to juſtice, and ce. 


mency, as his uſurpation, founded only on the ſword, coulg 


poſſibly permit. As to his religion, which almoſt all hiſtorians 
agree in, it is to me, I muſt confeſs, the moſt inexplicable part 
of all his character: and tho they rank him among the inde. 
pendents, yet it is certain, that for many years of his life, he 
was a preſbyterian ; and after he arrived at his dignity, he had 
chaplains of both denominations, and allowed the preſpyterian 


to be the public profeſſion of the nation. He was a proteſtant 


without doubt, and had great notions of religious liberty : but 
I believe all his religion, after he firſt entered on the war, till 
he became protector, was enthuſiaſm, without any rational, or 
ſolid principles. Ambition and a luſt of power were his ruling 
paſſions; and theſe put him on imbibing thoſe dangerous 
maxims, * that in extraordinary caſes the moral laws may be 
« diſpenſed with, and that private juſtice muſt give way to pub- 
« lic neceſſity.” Theſe led him to have a great ſhare in putting 
the late king to death; and theſe drove him on to affume the 
ſovereign power. When he was once poſſeſt of this dignity, he 
was neither preſbyterian, independent, republican, nor enthu- 


faſt: ſo ſays RAIN, but he ſays nothing further. But it is na- 


tural to aſk then what he was, if he was none of theſe? To 
ſpeak my mind freely, I think it is moſt likely, that he was a 
deiſt. In ſhort CRomuweLL ſeemed to be a man entirely calcu- 
| lated for thoſe times, and thoſe times for him: amidft any other, 
he would have made a very inſignificant figure; but amidſt theſe, 
he made a greater figure, than any private man in England, 


either before, or ſince, ever attained to. He had great penetra- 


tion and addreſs, invincible courage, firm reſolution, and a 
thorow command of all his paſſions when it was neceſſary: he 


had many good qualities amidſt the greateſt diffimulation ; 


and with a wicked heart, had the appearance of the moſt tranſ- 
cendent piety. 3 V 


No ſooner was OLIVER dead, than his eldeſt ſon Rican, 
nominated as his ſucceſſor, was proclaimed protector, and ad- 


dreſſes of congratulation from all parts of the kingdom poured 


in upon him. But the ſpirit of the father did not dwell in 9 
on. 
3 0 
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on. RIchARD was without the courage, the addreſs, and re- 
lution of his father; and he was likewiſe without his enthu- 
Calm, his wickedneſs, and his ambition. Under ſuch an head, 
every faction conceived hopes of acquiring the ſuperiority ; and 
every faction tried for it in their turn, and for a ſhort time each 
revailed. Rich D having neither ſpirit, genius, nor friends, 
neither treaſure nor army to ſupport .him, without any ſtruggle 
withdrew, and became a private gentleman. The contention 
lay then between the army, and. that ſmall party of the long 
parliament, called the Ruur, which had been diſſolved by 
CrouwELL. This conteſt encouraged Moxx, who was at the 


head of the army in Scotland, to march into England ; undet 


a pretence of aſſiſting this parliament, againſt the council ſup- 
ported by the Engliſh army, but in reality, as many ſay, to 


contribute to the reſtoration of the king. The general how- 


| ever never declared his purpoſe to ſerve his majeſty, till it was 

actually in his power to do it: and had he not obſerved this 
inviolable ſecrecy, it would have been impoſſible for him if he 
was ever ſo much in earneſt, to have effected that ſervice which 
he afterwards rendered to the king. My deſign however docs 
not permit me to enter into any of the particulars which fel! 


out after OLIVER's death; as the affairs of religion were never 


reſumed by any party, till the reſtoration of the king was 
agreed upon, by his friends, and the preſbyterians. His ma- 


jeſty then ſent over a declaration, promiſing © a liberty to ten- 


© der conſciences, and that no man ſhall be diſquieted, or called 
in queſtion, for differences of opinion in matters of religion, 


4e which do not diſturb the peace of the kingdom; and that 


he would be ready to conſent to ſuch an act of parlia- 


© ment, as upon mature deliberation ſhould be offered to him 
for the full granting that indulgence.” When this decla- 


ration was red in the houſe of commons, which Moxx 


had ordered to be elected freely, with a letter accompanying 


it full of gracious expreſſions from his majeſty, the commons 


immediately voted, “that according to the ancient conſtitu- 


© tion, the government of this kingdom, is, and ought to be, 
“ in king, lords, and commons; and a committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up a dutiful letter inviting his majeſty to re- 
turn to his dominions. From this time there was ſuch an 
* emulation and impatience, in both houſes of parliament, 


in the city, and in the country, who ſhould make the 


* moſt lively expreſſions of their duty and their joy, that a 
Var, II. 7 M *© man 
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« man could not but wonder,” fays my lord Carty, 
« where thoſe people dwelt who had done all the miſchic{ 
« and kept the king ſo many years from enjoying the com. 
« fort and ſupport of ſuch excellent ſubjects. But it muſt 
be remembered, that the bringing the king home after thi; 


manner, without any treaty, and without any ſecurity fo 


religious and civil liberty, was the foundation of all the miſ- 
fortunes under his reign. In a few days after this vote of 
the commons, the king was proclaimed all thro the king- 
dom with the uſual formalities, but with uncommon tran{. 
ports of joy: and “ in this wonderful manner, and with this 


incredible expedition, ſays the noble hiſtorian, did G0 


« put an end to a rebellion which had raged near twenty 


years, and been carried on with all the horrid circum- 


« ſtances of murder, devaſtation, and parricide, that fire and 
“ ſword, in the hands of the moſt wicked men in the 


* 


EF 


world, could be inſtruments of; almoſt to the deſolation of 


« two kingdoms, and the exceeding defacing and deforming 


« of the third.“ 


The reader, as well as the hiftorian, mult be very glad to 
part with theſe unhappy times, and to enter upon thoſe of 
law, and order, and regularity in church and ſtate; when 


| the ancient conſtitution of England was reſtored, and the reign 


of enthuſiaſm and confuſion was at an end. But ſo liable 


are the people of this country to run from one extreme int? 
another, that in order to throw off the rigour and preciſenes 


which the religious ſectaries had obſerved, and to be as far 


diſtant from them as poſſible, many of the royaliſts, it muſt 


be owned, laid aſide religion itſelf : And inſtead of canting, pray- 


ing, preaching, and other marks of a fanatic zeal, which their 


enemies had exerciſed along with their power, they gave too 
much countenance to every kind of debauchery. This was 


one terrible effect of the enthuſiaſm of the late times; and 
an effect from which this nation has never fince recovered. 


The very profeſſions of piety and virtue were thrown off, under | 
colour of drinking the king's health: and ſeveral, who had 


gone all the lengths of the independents in their religious 
frenzy, thought there was no better way to redeem their credit 


with the loyal party, than by laughing at all religion, and 


telling, or making ftories, to. ridicule their former friends. 


The king himſelf had no principles of religion, and was de- 
8 poted 
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voted to his pleaſures; and from the court, the contagion 
ſpread among the common people, to a degree that is incon- 
ceivable. But this ſtate of morals and religion will come 
more properly under our notice as we go further on: and 
having ſeen the end of that anarchy, by which the legal con- 


ſtitution was broke to pieces, the period of this book is na- 
turally pointed out. 


T HE 
ECCERSTASTICAL 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
BOOK XVI 


HEN CnaRLEs the ſecond aſcended the throne of Eng- 


land at the reſtoration, in ſixteen hundred and ſixty, he 


was about thirty years of age, had a very good underſtanding, 
and knew the ſtate of affairs both at home and abroad perfect 


well. In two days after his arrival, his majeſty went to the 
houſe of lords; and after a ſhort congratulatory ſpeech, paſſed 


an act to turn the convention which had called him home into a 
parliament. After which, the two houſes, claiming his gracious 
promiles of a pardon, prepared an act of indemnity, for all who 
had been concerned in the late tranſactions except the Judges 
who condemned the late king, and two or three others. Upon 
his majeſty's arrival at White-hall, the liturgy of the church of 
England was reſtored in his majeſty's chapel, and in many other 
places in town and country. For as all the acts and ordinances 


of the long parliament which had not the royal aſſent, were 


null in themſelves, therefore epiſcopacy was ſtill the only legal 
eſtabliſhment, and the common prayer the only legal form of 
worſhip. The king, in the declaration which he had ſent over 
from Breda, had deſired, that the preſbyterians would read ſo 


much of the liturgy as they themſelves had no exception to, 
but very few of them would accept of that propoſal. All the 


old ſequeſtered clergy took poſſeſſion of the livings from which 
they had been ejected; but where the incumbent was dead, the 


living was confirmed to the preſent poſſeſſor. An order was 


ſent from the houſe of lords, “ that the chancellors of both the 
3 5 6e univerſities 
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« univerſities ſhould take care, that the ſeveral colleges in the 


« {aid univerſities ſhould be governed according to their reſpec- 


« tive ſtatutes; and that ſuch perſons who had been unjuſtly 


« put out of their headſhips, fellowſhips, or other offices, re- 


« Jating to their ſeveral colleges, or univerſities, may be reſtored 
« according to the ſtatutes.” Purſuant to this order, a con- 
Gderable change was made in the univerſities ; and all the fellows 
who were unmarried were reſtored to their fellowſhips : the 
honours of the univerſities were likewiſe offered to thoſe who 


had ſuffered for the royal cauſe, and had been ejected from the 


univerſity by the viſitors of the parliament. Theſe promotions, 


which were readily accepted by above an hundred and fifty 
doctors in divinity, as well as thoſe in other faculties, prepared 
the way for filling up the vacancies in the cathedrals; and before 


the end of the year, all the ſeveral dignities were ſupplied with 


new divines, many of them very ingenious and deſerving men, 
who did honour to the church of England by their lives and 


learning. There were nine of the biſhops alive at the reſtoration, 
and the good old biſhop of Lox DON was tranſlated to the ſee of 
Canterbury. Four or five of the vacant biſhopricks were offer- 
| ed to the leading divines in the preſbyterian ſyſtem, but one of 
them only would conform; and all the ſees were filled with men 


of no very moderate principles. 


The church of England being thus reſtored to its ancient 
ſplendour, except the peerage of the biſhops, the next queſ- 
tion was, what ſhould be done with the male-contents ; whether 
conceſſions ſhould be made, and pains taken to gain them, or 
not, eſpecially the presbyterians. Notwithſtanding a great num- 

ber had been removed by the courſe of law, as men illegall 
poſſeſſed of the rights of others, yet many of them were till 
in great benefices in the church, and eminent poſts in the uni- 
verſities, which they were legally poſſeſſed of: and ſeveral of 
theſe, in the city of London eſpecially, had gone in fo ſignal 
a manner into the deſign of the reſtoration, and with ſuch ſuc- 


cels, that they had certainly merit with this government, and a 


| juſt title to high preferment. The king himſelf, and the earl of 


CLARENDON, now lord chancellor and prime miniſter, were for 
gaining the presbyterians, and making ſome conceſſions. But 


the biſhops had high notions of the epiſcopal form of govern- 


ment as eſſential to a Chriſtian church: they were likewiſe not 


without their reſentments againſt thoſe who had contributed to 
their ſufferings ; and they thought if there muſt be a ſchiſm, 
i | 7N that 
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that it was better to have it out of the church, than in it 
To amuſe however the presbyterians and keep them quiet fo , 
time, the king required them to draw up ſuch propoſals, as they 
thought meet for an agreement about church government, ang 
to ſet down the moſt they could yield; promiſing them a con. 
ference in his preſence with ſome of his own divines, when the 
| propoſals were ready. Accordingly, after ſome conſultation 


among themſelves, the leading presbyterians drew up their payer 


and preſented it to the king; who received it favourably, and 
promiſed to bring both parties together. The biſhops however 
contented themſelves at preſent with drawing up an anſwer in 
writing to theſe propoſals. The king's conceſſions were then put 
into the form of a declaration, which the lord chancellor de- 
livered to the presbyterians; and his majeſty appointed a day, 
to hear what could be ſaid on both fides, attended by the ear] 
of CLAREN DON, and five other temporal lords. There were 
ſix biſhops, and two deans on the fide of the church; and ſe- 
ven divines of the presbyterian party, to conduct the conference: 
not that there was to be any argument, but as the chancellor red 
the declaration, each fide were to make their exceptions, and on 
thoſe the king was to determine. When the whole was gone 
thro, his majeſty told them what he intended ſhould ſtand in 


the declaration ; and ordered two of the biſhops, and two of the 


presbyterians, to determine the form of words, and if they could 


not agree, then two of the lords to ſettle it. 


The declaration, being thus amended, ey ined out by the 
king as ſupreme head of the church; in many parts of which, he 
aſſumed a legiſlative authority in eccleſiaſtical matters. But the 


Engliſh government was not then reduced in every circumſtance | 
to the ſtrict limits of law: and if ever prerogative was juſtih- | 

ably employed, it ſeemed to be upon this occaſion ; when all 
parts of the government were torne with the late convulſions, 


and required the moderating hand of the chief magiſtrate to 


bring them back to their ancient order. I ſhall lay before the | 


reader an abſtract of this declaration; not that it was ever car- 
ried into effect, or, one would think by the ſequel, was ever in- 
tended to be ſo by the king and his miniſters; but becauſe of 
the admirable ſpirit of wiſdom and charity which it contained. 
His majeſty promiſes, that he would encourage the public exer- 


ciſes and obſervation of the ſabbath, and that inſufficient and 


ſcandalous clergymen ſhould not be admitted into the church: 
that he would prefer none but men of learning and virtue to the 


Pre- 
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prelacy, who ſhould be frequent preachers : that in extenſive 
Aioceſes, he would appoint a ſufficient number of ſuffragans : 
that no biſhop ſhould confer ordination, or exerciſe any epiſco- 

al juriſdiction, without the advice and aſſiſtance of presbyters 
choſen by the dioceſe: that the preferments of deans and chap- 
ters ſhould be given to the moſt learned and pious presbyters of 
the dioceſe : that confirmation ſhall be rightly and ſolemnly per- 
formed, by the information, and with the conſent of the mini- 
ſter of the place, who ſhall admit none to the ſacrament till 
they have made a credible profeſſion of their faith : that all di- 
| ligence ſhall be uſed for the inſtruction and reformation of ſcan- 
dalous offenders, who ſhall not partake of the Loxp's ſupper till 
they have teſtified their repentance, provided there be place for 
appeals to ſuperior power: that every rural dean, aſſiſted by three 
or four of the clergy to be elected by a majority of the deanry, 
ſhall meet once a month to receive complaints from the mini- 
ſters and church wardens of pariſhes, and to compoſe ſuch dif- 


ferences as ſhall be referred to them by arbitration, reforming 
ſuch things as are amiſs, by their admonition, or preſenting them 


to the biſhop: that no biſhop ſhall exerciſe any arbitrary power, 


{ or impoſe any thing on his clergy and people, but according to 
| the law of the land: that the liturgy ſhall be reviewed with an 
|F equal number of divines of both perſuaſions, and ſuch altera- 


tions made in it as are thought neceſſary, and in the mean time 


none to be troubled or puniſhed for not uſing it: that none ſhall 


be compelled to receive the ſacrament kneeling, nor to uſe the 


croſs in baptiſm, nor to bow at the name of Jesus, nor to uſe. 
the ſurplice, except in the royal chapel, and in cathedral and 
collegiate churches : that ſubſcription and the oath of canonical 
obedience ſhould not be required at preſent, for ordination or 


inſtitution, only the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy : that 
none ſhould be deprived of their preferments for not declaring 


their aſſent to the thirty nine articles, provided they read and de- 


clare their aſſent to all the doctrinal articles, and to the ſacra- 
ments, ts | 2 


This was the declaration which his majeſty publiſhed, and to 
which * he conjured all his loving ſubjects to ſubmit and acqui- 
_ © eſce, concerning the differences which have ſo much diſquiet- 


* ed the nation at home, and given offence to the proteſtant 
* churches abroad.” Tho the high presbyterians, whom no- 
thing would ſatisfy but the covenant, were diſpleaſed with this 


declaration, yet all the others were content: and had the biſhops - 
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been poſſeſſed of that ſpirit of wiſdom and charity which this 
declaration breathed, it would in a great meaſure have prevented 
the ſeparation which followed, to the diſturbance of the church 
and the diſhonour of true religion. I lay this at the door gf 
the leading biſhops, becauſe my lord CLAREN DON, as well as the 
king, was at that time thorowly on the ſide of the declaration; 
and it is moſt probable that he drew it. A few days before it 
was publiſhed, the chancellor told the two houſes, © that they 
« would ſoon ſee by a declaration, which his majeſty was going 
« to publiſh, what pains he had taken to compoſe the diſtrac- 
« tions in this kingdom on the ſubject of religion: and that it 
cc was a conſideration which muſt make every heart bleed, to 
ce ſee religion, which ſhould be the ſtrongeſt cement of affec- 
ce tion and brotherly kindneſs, made now, by the perverſe Wrang- 
« lings of froward and paſſionate men, the ground of all ani. 
«© moſity, malice and revenge; and this unruly and unmanly 
ce paſſion too frequently tranſports thoſe who are in the right, 
ce as well as thoſe who are in the wrong, and leaves the latter 
« more excuſable than the former.” Theſe were then the ſen- 
timents of the lord CLartnDoN, and they were ſentiments which 
did him honour : but the biſhops having ſerved him ſoon aſter 
in the buſineſs of his daughter's marriage with the duke of Your, 
as we are told by biſhop BuxxneT, the chancellor went off from 
theſe deſigns, and took part with the biſhops againſt all the 

ſchemes of a comprehenſion. The two houſes of parliament, 
upon the reading of the declaration, agreed to wait upon his 
' majeſty in a body and to return him thanks for it, and the com- 
mons ordered a bill to be brought in to paſs it into a law: but 
when the bill had been red the firſt time, and the queſtion was 
put for the ſecond reading, it paſſed in the negative; one of the 
ſecretaries of ſtate oppoſing it. This was an evident intimation, 
that the court did not intend the declaration ſhould be continued, 
but only ſerve as a temporary expedient to amuſe the presbyterians 
till ſome other ſcheme was ready. 


The king had promiſed in one part of it that the liturgy 
ſhould be reviewed, and all the neceſſary alterations made which 
ſhould be agreed upon: and therefore a commiſſion was granted 
for a conference in the Savoy, at the Lady day following, to 
continue for four months, between one and twenty biſhops and 
dignitaries on one fide, and the fame number of presbyterian 
divines on the other. When the conference was opened, SHEL- 


bod, biſhop of London, moved that all the exceptions and 
boy com- 
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complaints againft the liturgy, with the additions propoſed, 
might be made in writing at once, that the biſhops might ſee 
how far their demands extended. But the presbyterians were 
divided in "their ſentiments on this head; ſeveral inclining only 


to inſiſt on a few important points, and others, who were the 


majority, extending their deſires to the utmoſt, without conſi- 
dering what an aſpect this would have to the world, and what 
an influence ſo many demands might have in the minds of thoſe 
who were in power. It would interrupt the courſe of this hiſ- 
tory too much, to inſert all the exceptions of the presbyterians 
to the preſent liturgy, and the papers that paſſed between the 
commiſſioners ; neither is it at all neceſſary, as they were neve. 


| carried into execution. The whole matter was at laſt reduced 


to one ſingle point; © whether it was lawful to determine the 


« certain uſe of things indifferent in the worſhip of Gov.” The 


biſhops inſiſted upon this as the hinge on which the whole con- 


troverſy turned; and challenged the presbyterians to ſhew that 
any of the things impoſed were in themſelves unlawful. Tho 


the presbyterians declined this in ſome meaſure, yet they all un- 
dertook to prove, that other circumſtances might make it become 


| unlawful to ſettle a peremptory rule about things indifferent, 
+ which they applied to ſeveral particulars ; ſuch as not admitting 


to baptize without the ſign of the croſs, and not admitting to 
officiate without a ſurplice, but principally as not admitting any 
to the Loxp's ſupper without receiving it kneeling : this they 
| looked upon as ſinful, inaſmuch as it was a limitation in the 
| point of communion put on the laws of CHRIST, which laws 


alone ought to be the condition on which it ſhould be received. 


After a great deal of looſe diſcourſe, it was agreed to debate this 
artic'e. © The two men,” ſays biſhop Burner, © who had the 
© chief management of this debate, were the moſt unfit to 


heal matters, and the fitteſt to widen them, that could have 


been found. They ſpent ſeveral days in much logical argu- 
« ing, to the diverſion of the town, who thought here were 


« a couple of fencers engaged in diſputes that could never be 
e brought to an end nor have any good effect.“ In concluſion, 


the biſhops inſiſted upon the laws that were ſtill in force, to 


which they would admit of no exception, unleſs it was proved 


that the matter of thoſe laws was ſinful. They accuſed the 
presbyterians with making a ſchiſm, upon a charge againſt the 
church for things which they could not now prove to be finful. 
Their lordſhips added, there was no reaſon to gratify ſuch a fort 
of men in any thing; and that all authority in church and 
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pains had been taken by the earl of CLARENDON, and the court, 


bulk of the nation appeared at the reſtoration to be preſbyterian, 


about at the diſſolution of the laſt parliament, he now recom- 


| ſolemn league and covenant” to be burnt by the hands of the 


fore that act was now repealed. Several other acts relating to 
the ſtate were paſſed with great unanimity and diſpatch; and 
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ſtate was ſtruck at by the poſition they had inſiſted on, that 


« it was not lawful to impoſe things indifferent;“ ſince indif. 
ferent things ſeemed to be the only proper matter in which hu 
man authority could interpoſe. Thus ended the conference wit}. 
out doing any good, which occaſioned many ſharp reflexiong on 
both ſides; and it is much to be feared that the minds of 
neither party were then in a temper for charity and con- 
deſcenſion. 


The convention parliament having been diſſolved at the end 
of the laſt year, the king iſſued his writs for calling a new par. 
liament on the eighth of May, which met accordingly. Great 
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to procure the elections in favour of the royaliſts, and zealous 
churchmen; and they ſo far ſucceeded, that notwithſtanding the 


there were but about fifty of that perſuaſion returned to the 
houſe of commons: a number too inconſiderable to oppoſe, or 
retard, the meaſures of a majority devoted to the court. The 
king acquainted the two houſes at the opening of the ſeſſion, 
that he valued himſelf much upon keeping his word, and upon 
making good whatſoever he had promiſed his ſubjects. If this 
was true, it is greatly to be lamented, that his miniſters did not 
enable him to preſerve his probity. My lord CLAREN DO, in 
enlarging upon his majeſty's ſpeech, held another language; and 
notwithſtanding the declaration ſent from Breda, and the other 


lately publiſhed which his lordſhip himſelf had made a flouriſh 


mended to the two houſes the utmoſt ſeverity againſt ſeditious 
preachers, without naming any, or giving any inſtances of ſuch 
{edition ; intending thereby to include all who were not of the 
church of England. The firſt thing the commons voted, was 
that all their members ſhould receive the ſacrament according to 
the liturgy of the church of England, within a certain time, 
on pain of being expelled. In a few daysafter, they ordered the 


common hangman, with ſeveral acts that had been paſſed in the 
time of the uſurpation. The biſhops, tho reſtored to their 
ſpiritual authority, were ſtill excluded from parliament by the 
act which the late king had been compelled to paſs, and there- 


then 
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then the parliament was adjourned for ſome months. It was 
not intended at firſt that the convocation ſhould be ſummoned 
with this parliament, but that the conference at the Savoy ſhould 
be in the room of it. But on a repreſentation to the miniſtry, 
that the clergy could not be governed by the acts of that aſſem 

bly, the convocation were as uſual called by the king's writ ; 
and great care, it is ſaid, was taken in the choice of members 
with very undue proceedings. They did little more however 
this ſeſſion, than grant the king a benevolence, and appoint com- 
mittees for drawing two forms of prayer, for the thirtieth of 
January, and the twenty ninth of May. When the parliament 


met after their adjournment, the king, tho it was not uſual, 


came to the houſe of lords, and ſending for the commons made 
a ſpeech 3 in which, among other things he takes notice, that 
there were many wicked inſtruments, who laboured night and 


day to diſturb the public peace; that it was worthy of their 


care and vigilance to provide proper remedies for diſeaſes of this 


kind, and if they found new diſeaſes they muſt ſtudy new re- 


medies ; that theſe difficulties which concerned religion were 


too hard for him, and therefore he recommended them to their 
care who could beſt provide for them. The reader ſees that in 
this ſpeech, the king was beginning to relax from his declara- 


tion, and to furniſh the parliament with a pretence for thoſe | 
ſeverities which were afterwards laid upon the preſbyterians. 


Their name indeed is from this time to be ſunk into that of 
diſſenters or non-conformiſts 3 under which general title the) 


were induſtriouſly and affectedly blended with all the other 


ſectaries. 


The only pretenders to religion who had attempted any thing 
againſt the government, was a ſmall number of enthuſiaſts, 
called © fifth-monarchy men, who went about proclaiming 
king IEsus, and making ſome diſturbances in the city. But they 
were entirely quelled in two or three days, and never amounted 


to above fifty in the violences they committed. The indepen- 


dents, anabaptiſts, and quakers, thought fit to diſown by ſe- 
parate inſtruments this mad inſurrection ; and the presbyterians 


thought it beneath them to take any notice of it. The ſtorm 


however was gathering againſt the latter, to which the king's 
ſpeech was to lead the way: and in a conference between the 


two houſes, the chancellor poſitively aſſured them, that there 


was a real conſpiracy againſt the peace of the kingdom. Upon 
this information, a committee was appointed to enquire into 


the 
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the truth of it; and great pains were taken by | ſome hot 
ſpirits, as biſhop BuzxzT calls them, to faſten ſomething on the 
diſſenters : but after all examination, not a ſingle 5 8 was 
put to death, or ſo much as proſecuted, on account of this real 
conſpiracy againſt the peace of the kingdom.” The learned 
hiſtorian acquits the chancellor from having had any hand in 
this artifice: but it ſeems very unaccountable, that that great 
miniſter ſhould go ſo far as to name the perſons concerned in it 
and the manner in which it was to be executed, and that after 
all it was an invention which had been impoſed upon him. Upon 


the rumors however of this imaginary conſpiracy, the commons 


took fire at the non-conformiſts ; and immediately brought in a 


bill, ordaining that every mayor, alderman, common council- 


man, or any other officer in a corporation, ſhould be obliged, 
beſides the oath of allegeance and ſupremacy, and a particular 
declaration againſt the league and covenant, to take another oath, 
declaring that it was not lawful upon any pretence whatever to 
take arms againſt the king; and that he did abhor that traiterous 
poſition of taking arms by his authority, againſt his perſon, or 
againſt thoſe commiſſioned by him. The fame bill provided, 
that no one ſhould be capable of being elected into any of the 


aforeſaid offices, who had not received the ſacrament accordin 


to the rites of the church of England. This might perhaps be 
intended only to turn out all the non-conformiſts at once out of 
the magiſtracy; but the oath moſt certainly robbed them, 
and every other perſon, of their right as ſubjects, and gave up 
the whole conſtitution, under a pretence of preſerving the mo- 


narchy. The high churchmen, who had ſmarted under the 


_ evils of a civil war from an attack on the legal power, had gone 


8 
into the other dangerous extreme, and excluded the right of 


any defence againſt it: And it is no wonder if many of the 
clergy, as well as the laity, eſpouſed a doctrine from this oath, 
which, if taken in its full literal ſenſe, was hard to be reconciled 
to the revolution afterwards. 


When the convocation met again after the adjournment, 
the forms of prayer for the thirtieth of January, and the twenty 
ninth of May, were examined and approved of; and a form for 
the miniſtration of baptiſm to thoſe of riper years, was referred 
to the care of a committee of both houſes. The Savoy con- 
ference having ended without any ſucceſs, the king wrote a letter 


now to the convocation; commanding them to review the book 


of common prayer, and to make ſuch amendments and additions 
4 as 
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as they thought neceſſary. Letters to the ſame purpoſe were 
ſent to the archbiſhop of Yorx, to be communicated to the 

clergy of his province; who for the greater expedition ſent 
roxies to the province of Canterbury, and obliged themſelves to 

abide by what they ſhould tranſact in that buſineſs under the 
forfeiture of all their goods and chattels. The review of the 
common prayer employed the convocation about a month, in 
which a great many inconſiderable alterations were made. The 
moſt material are ſuch as follow. The collect for the parlia- 
ment was then firſt inſerted, in which a new epithet of moſt 
religious king gave great offence, and occaſioned, ſays biſhop 
BukxET, much indecent raillery. It was not ealy to give a 
proper ſenſe to this epithet ; fince whatever the ſignification of 
religion might be in the Latin, as importing the ſacredneſs of the 
king's perſon, yet in the Engliſh language it carried a ſignification 
that was no way applicable to CHarLEs the ſecond. The prayer 
for all conditions of men, and the general thankſgiving, were 
added at this review; and the declaration which had been in king 
 EnwarD's liturgy, and omitted by queen ELIZABETH, ex- 
plaining the reaſons for kneeling at the ſacrament, was now 
again inſerted. The office for adminiſtring baptiſm to grown 
_ perſons abovementioned was added, as well as thoſe for the mar- 
tyrdom of the late king, and the reſtoration of the preſent ; and 
forms of prayer to be uſed at ſea. Theſe were all the material 
alterations; and upon theſe Dr. Tznnison, afterwards arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, has this obſervation. © If there was 
« reaſon for theſe changes, there was equal, if not greater rea- 
“ ſon, for ſome further improvements. If they had foreſeen 
« what is ſince come to paſs, I charitably believe they would 
“ not have done all they did, and juſt ſo much, and no more; 
“and yet I alſo believe, that if they had offered to move much 
* further, a ſtone would have been laid under their wheel, by 
a ſecret but powerful hand; for the myſtery of popery did 


wv 


cc 


27 


« even then work.” , 

The common prayer book, thus altered and amended by the 
convocation, was ſent up to the king and council, by whom it 
was tranſmitted to the houſe of lords, with a meſſage importing 
their approbation ; and that his majeſty recommended it to the 
houſe, as the book which ſhould be eſtabliſhed by act of parlia- 
ment, to be uſed in all churches and chapels throwout England 
and Wales, When it was under examination in the houſe of 
lords, ſome of the alterations met with conſiderahle oppoſition ; 
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forms of admiſſion into the church of England, were much 


the papiſts, and thoſe who diſguiſed their principles of that fort, 
as the king himſelf did, animated the chief men of the church 
to carry the points of conformity as high as poſſible, that there 


on the diſſenters, who were ſecretly encouraged to ſtand their 


ground; being aſſured that the king's temper and principles, and 


prefixed to the common prayer book, and ſo need not be recited 


viſion for the maintenance of thoſe who were to be deprived; 


BokN ET, © much valued, ſome on better grounds and others 


but in the end it was carried to ſend it down to the commons 
as they had received it, and to thank the convocation for their 
care and pains. The commons had had it at their heart for 
ſome time, to take as much care of the church as they had done 
of the monarchy : and in order to vindicate the king's honour 
in his declaration from Breda, and his majeſty's and their ow]n 
ingratitude to the preſbyterians for contributing fo effectualh 28 
they did to the reſtoration, in the violence which they intended 
to treat them with, conſpiracies and plots againſt the government 
were ſounded continually by the chancellor and his party, which 
had no manner of reality. Under a pretence of theſe however 
it was, that the act of uniformity took its riſe; by which the 


ſtricter than they were before the civil war. The truth is, that 


might be a great number to ſtand out, and to make a toleration 
neceſſary; under which popery might be favoured. Theſe prac- 
tiſes of the papiſts had too great an influence on the leading 
churchmen, whoſe ſpirits were ſowered by their ill uſage in the 
time of the uſurpation; nor were they wholly without ſucceſs 


the conſideration of trade, would certainly procure them a to- 
leration. The act of uniformity is in every body's hands, being 


in any particulars. It paſſed the houſe of commons by a ma- 
jority only of ſix, and not without many long and warm de- 
bates. It received the royal aſſent on the nineteenth of May 
ſixteen hundred and ſixty two, and was to take place on the 
twenty fourth of Auguſt following, without making any pro- 


which was a ſeverity not to be juſtified. The account is much 
exaggerated when it is ſaid, that there were two thouſand mi- 
niſters ejected out of the church by virtue of this act: their hard 
uſage however cannot be remembered without regret ; thoſe who 
quit their intereſts are certainly in good earneſt, and deſerve a a 
charitable conſtruction, © Here were many men,” ſays biſhop 


« on worſe, who were now caſt out ignominiouſly, reduced to 
cc great poverty, provoked by much ſpiteful uſage, and call 
ce upon thoſe popular practiſes that both their principles and cir- 
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« cumſtances ſeemed to juſtify, of forming ſeparate congrega- 
« tions, and of diverting men from the public worſhip, and 
« from conſidering their ſucceſſors as the lawful paſtors of thoſe 

&« churches in which they had ſerved.” The blame of all this 
ſell heavieſt on biſhop SHELDON, and the chancellor; who, be- 
Gdes their own high principles, had meaſures to obſerve with the 


court, which, from reaſons of popery, were then meaſures of 
ſeverity. 


When the convocation had gone thro the book of common 


prayer, it was in the next place propoſed, that according to the 


clauſe in the King's licence, they ſhould conſider the canons 
of the church ; but tho ſome progreſs was made, yet nothing was 
concluded before they were prorogued by the king's writ. There 
was then a glorious opportunity for reforming many abuſes ; 

but particularly to have provided an effectual remedy to that 
which has been ſo long the reproach of this church and nation, 
the miſerable condition of the inferior clergy. Almoſt all the 
leaſes of the church eſtates over England were fallen in, either 
by being determined, or by deaths; and the fines raiſed by 
renewals amounted to near a million and half of money. The 
law, it is true, made this the property of the incumbents : 
but the incumbents, except nine biſhops, were all newly ad- 
vanced, and it was unreaſonable to permit them to carry off ſuch 
a treaſure into their private families, without making a law on 
ſuch an extraordinary occaſion, to apply half the money at leaſt 
towards buying tithes and glebes for the little vicarages, and the 


great Cures in market towns. Had all the biſhops indeed laid 


out theſe fines, as one of my family biſhop Warner did, in 
erecting and endowing colleges to provide for the widows of all 
their clergy who could be ſuppoſed to die in want, this would 
have been ſome remedy to the evil of an inſufficient maintenance : 
and yet he was not then firſt advanced to his biſhoprick. He 
was biſhop of Rocheſter before the civil war; and tho from the 
poverty of that biſhoprick his fines could bear but a ſmall pro- 
portion to many others, yet beſides this college which I ſpeak 
of, and which provides for all the widows of that dioceſe, he 
gave in royal preſents, benevolences, ſubſidies, and redeeming, 
captives, above five and twenty thouſand pounds. A noble 
collection indeed was made amongſt them all, for redeeming 
the Engliſh ſlaves that were in Barbary : but in ſome ſees, ſays 
biſhop BUR NET, forty or fifty thouſand pounds were applied 
towards enriching the biſhop's families. In this lord CLARENDON 


Was 
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was very heavily, and not unjuſtly, charged; who ſhewed him 


ſelf more a perſonal friend to the biſhops than a man truly con. 
cerned for the honour and intereſt of the church. There waz 
indeed a bill brought in, during the laſt ſeſſion of parliament 
ce for encreaſing the maintenance of miniſters; and the mem 
bers were deſired by the houſe to enquire into the value of al 
livings within their ſeveral precincts, and to inform the houſe at 
the next meeting after their receſs. © But the king's cravin 

« wants of aid and ſupply, the jealouſy and avarice of ſome 
ce lay patrons and impropriators, and the prophaneneſs and ir- 
ce religion of many of the leading courtiers, ſays biſhop Kex- 
NET, * let this deſign drop into a forgetfulneſs of Gop, and the 
cure of ſouls. e ee 1 


The king, having promiſed ſome of the leading preſbyterians 
that he would either not conſent to the act of uniformity, or 
elſe procure them a clauſe of exemption, was petitioned by 


them, within two or three days after it had taken place, that 
they might be continued in their miniſtry. The petition was 


conſidered in council the next day, and the king declared his 


_ opinion for an indulgence, in which he was ſeconded by ſeveral 


others. But the chancellor, and biſhop Sxzrpoxn, declared 
for the ſtrict execution of the law with great vehemence; and 


they carried it that the act ſhould take its courſe. The papiſts 


thinking this a time to put their project in execution which they 
had been long contriving, the earl of Baisror drew a great 
number of them to his houſe, and under an oath of ſecrecy, 
_ adviſed them to try their utmoſt among all their friends, to 
procure a toleration for the non-conformiſts, that they might 


themſelves be comprehended in it. The king was therefore ſo 


far prevailed upon, by the united council of his catholic friends, 
which was agreeable alſo to his own opinion, that without 
communicating it to his miniſter the earl of CLaxenpDoN, his 
majeſty drew up a declaration at Chriſtmas, aſſuring all his 


loving ſubjects, © that as for what concerns the penalties upon 
c thoſe who, living peaceably, do not conform to the church of 


« England, thro ſcruple or tenderneſs of miſguided conſcience, 
« but modeſtly and without ſcandal perform their devotions in 
ce their own way, he would make it his ſpecial care, as far as in 
ce him lay, without invading the freedom of parliament, to incline 
« their wiſdom at the next approaching ſeſſions, to concur with 


&« him in making ſome act for that purpoſe, as may enable him 
« to exerciſe, with a more univerſal ſatisfaction, that power of 
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00 diſpenſing which he conceives to be inherent in him: that as 


« to the papiſts who had deſerved ſo well from his father and 


« himſelf, in adhering to them with their lives and fortunes, 
« it was not his intention to exclude them from all be- 
« nefit of ſuch an act of indulgence, but that they are not to 
« expect an open toleration; and he refers the manner of that 
e jndulgence to the approaching ſeſſion of parliament, which 
« he doubts not will concur with him in the performance of his 

40 promiſes. This declaration was thought to be framed at Som- 
erſet-houſe, where the queen mother kept her court: but the 
| wiſer nonconformiſts, who ſaw what all this was aimed at, re- 


ceived it very coldly ; whilſt the papiſts were very buſy in pre- 


paring a ſcheme for a general toleration. When the earl of 


BaisToL produced the declaration at the council board, the 


chancellor, and the biſhops oppoſed it, and with great reaſon. 


But tho it carried a claim of the diſpenſing power, and ſpoke a 
good will towards papiſts, yet as it was modeſtly expreſſed and 
referred all to the parliament, the majority of the council was 
on the fide of the declaration. The lord BRITSTOL looked on 
this as a great victory over the chancellor; and the duke of 
BuckiNGHAM, and all his enemies, took part againſt him openly 
from this time. e 


At the meeting of the parliament in February ſixteen hundred 


and ſixty three, the king confined his ſpeech to the ſubject of 


bi declaration, aſſuring them “ that tho ſeveral of the papiſts 


„might juſtly claim a ſhare in that indulgence which he would 


e willingly afford to other diſſenters, yet he did not intend 
« them to hold any places in the 8 for he would 


not yield to any, no not to the biſhops themſelves, in his zeal 
| © for the proteſtant religion and his liking the act of uniformity : 

«and yet if the diſſenters would behave themſelves peaceably 
* and modeſtly under the government, he could heartily wiſh 
that he had ſuch a power of indulgence to uſe on all oc- 
© cafions, as might not needleſly force them out of the king- 


* dom, or ſtaying here, give them. cauſe to conſpire againſt 


* the peace of it.” This ſpeech of his majeſty's, added to his 
| late declaration, gave a great alarm to the houſe of commons, 

and even to his miniſter the earl of CLARENDON, who was not 
in the ſecret of the king's religion. By his management there- 
fore the thanks of the houſe were voted for his majeſty's reſolu- 
tion to maintain the a& of uniformity, but that it was their 
humble advice that no indulgence be granted to diſſenters from 
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it. This did not ſatisfy them: they ordered a committee 4, 


after thanking them for their addreſs, and taking time to conſider 


laws in execution againſt papiſts ; and a proclamation for ſorm's 


laid the foundation of his ruin ſometime after; and his lordſhip 


ſummer being far advanced, and the parliament, and the convo- 


had been ſuperannuated before the reſtoration, and could not 


vant to CyarLEs the firſt, was the ſenior biſhop both in rank 


him when he was prime miniſter, tho a man of a very different 
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collect and bring in the reaſons for this vote, to be preſented to 
his majeſty in an addreſs; which was done accordingly, The 
addreſs is penned with great ſpirit and vigour, but the reaſon, 
do not appear to be very cogent. They were in ſubſtance a, 
follows ; that the indulgence propoſed would eſtabliſh ſchiſm by 
a law, expoſe his majeſty to importunity, encourage ſeries to 
the prejudice of the proteſtant religion, diſcredit the wiſdom of 
the legiſlature, take away all means of convicting recuſants, and 
occaſion great diſturbance in the kingdom. Weak however a 
the reaſons were in themſelves, they were ſtrong enough to con- 
vince the king, that he ſhould never obtain from the commons 
a power of diſpenſing with the act of uniformity. Accordingly 


of their reaſons, his majeſty ſent them a meſſage in writing, 
ce that his meaning had been ill underſtood.” The commons 
having carried this point, and being ſecretly puſhed on by ſome 
of the chancellor's friends, they addreſſed the king to put the 


ſake was ſoon after iſſued ; but care was taken by the very terms 
of it to render it ineffectual. This oppoſition to the king, and 
the Roman catholicks, by the earl of CLAR BEN DON and his party, 


viſibly declined every day in his credit at court. Even in this 
ſeſſion of parliament, the earl of Bz1sroL impeached him in 
the houſe of lords, tho againſt the king's conſent ; but his arti- 
cles were ſo contradictory, ſo improbable, and ſo void of legal 
form, that the impeachment was unanimouſly rejected. The 


cation, having paſſed large ſubſidies to the king, they were pro- 
rogued till March in the following year. N 


About this time died at a great age archbiſhop Jux rox, who 


therefore do any ſervice to the church, in the high poſt he was 
then promoted to. But as he had been a long and faithful ſer- 


and age, and a man of an unexceptionable character, it was 
judged decent to advance him to the primacy, when the church 
was reſtored to its ancient luſtre. He was of the ſame college 
with archbiſhop Laup, and much eſteemed and promoted by 


temper from himſelf. He obtained the biſhoprick of Een 
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for him, and before he was poſſeſſed of it, Laup procured him 
the ſee of London, on his own tranſlation to the primacy. In 
a ſhort time after that, he was made lord high treaſurer, which 
he filled with probity and approbation, tho not without a great 
| deal of envy, on account of his being a churchman very little 
known, and that poſt being the moſt beneficial as well as the 
higheſt next the great ſeal of any in the kingdom. He reſigned 
it a little before the late king's breach with the parliament, and 
attended quietly to the duties of his ſtation during the war. Af- 
ter he waited on his majeſty on the ſcaffold at his execution, we 

hear no more of him till the reſtoration; and he was then fo 
infirm and aged, that he could not acquit himſelf of the duties 
of his high ſtation to which he was then advanced. He was a 
man of great moderation in his temper, much beloved, and of 
a character unexceptionable. But if his abilities and learning 
were confiderable, we have no remains of them; and he may 
be faid to have been rather of the number of the good, than 
of the great archbiſhops. He was immediately ſucceeded by 
SHELDON, Who wanted not for a very active ſpirit, and who had 
indeed had the chief management of all eccleſiaſtical affairs dur- 
ing JUXTON $ primacy. Ong 


The parliament met in March ſixteen hundred and ſixty four 
according to their prorogation ; and taking advantage of ſome 
late pretended plots, which, Ms. Locks ſays, were invented by 
| thoſe who ſpread the report of them, an act was paſſed for 
three years for ſuppreſſing ſeditious conventicles. This not only 
confirmed the ſevere act of ELIZABETH, which condemned all 
perſons who refuſed appearing at church to baniſhment, and in 
caſe of return, to death, but it further enacted, that if any one 
above ſixteen years of age was preſent at any meeting under a 
pretence of exerciſe of religion, in any other manner than was 


I allowed by the liturgy of the church of England, where there 


were five more than the family, for the firſt offence ſhould ſuffer 
three months impriſonment or pay a fine of five pounds, for the 
| ſecond offence fix months or ten pounds, and for the third ſhould 
be baniſhed to the plantations in America. At this time, the 
uſual method for the clergy to tax themſelves in convocation, | 
was diſcontinued by a private agreement between the archbiſhop 
and the chancellor and other leading miniſters : when it was 
concluded that the clergy ſhould filently wave the privilege of 
taxing their own body, and permit themſelves to be included in 


the 
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the money bills prepared by the commons... To encourage their 
aſſent to this ceſſion, two of the four ſubſidies they had granted 
the king were to be remitted; and a clauſe was inſerted into the 
act, that it ſhould not be to the prejudice of their ancient rights, 
This has made convocations unneceſſary to the crown, and in- 
conſiderable in themſelves. By virtue of the act againſt con- 
venticles, the jails in the ſeveral counties were filled with reli. 
gious diſſenting proteſtants, whilſt the papiſts had the good for- 
tune to be covered under the wings of the prerogative, and whilſt 
the common people gave themſelves up to drunkenneſs, gaming, 
lewdneſs, and all fort of iniquity. England, it muſt be owned, 
at this time was in a very dreadful ſtate. A fatal war was en- 
tered into againſt the Dutch, and the plague which began ſoon 
after, had-continued and ſpread itſelf in a great degree over the 
country. 'The court was therefore obliged to remove to Oxford, 
where another parliament was held in ſixteen hundred fixty five: 
and as it happens in popiſh countries, that when any general 
calamity befalls the people, it is imputed to too great an indul- 
gence to hereticks, ſo here the war and the plague were made an 
argument to rain down vengeance on the nonconformiſts; and 
another act paſſed in this parliament at Oxford, requiring all the 
filenced miniſters to take an oath, © that it was not lawful on 
ce any pretence whatſoever to take arms againſt the king, or any 
« commiſſioned by him, and that they would not at any time 
« endeavour an alteration in the government of church or ſtate.” 
W hoſoever refuſed this oath, was not to come within five miles 
of any city, corporation, or borough, or of any church where 
they had ſerved fince the reſtoration, upon forfeiture of forty 
pounds for every ſuch offence: neither could they be capable of 
teaching any public or private ſchools, or of taking any boarders 
to be taught and inſtructed, under the ſame heavy penalty. This 
was much oppoſed in both houſes, but eſpecially in the houſe of 
lords, as enforcing an oath unjuſtifiable in itſelf, and ſuch as my _ 
lord SouTHameToN ſaid, © no honeſt man could take.” But 
however it paſſed, with the aſſiſtance of the court, who ſtood 
too much in need of money to diſoblige the commons; and it 
likewiſe forwarded the maxim of the friends of popery, which 
was to bring all the nonconformiſts into ſuch a deſperate ſitu- 
ation, as that they ſhould be at the king's mercy, and deſire a 
general toleration upon any terms that he would give it. But as 
all this ſeverity in a time of war, and of ſuch a public calamity, 
drew very hard cenſures, ſays biſhop BuxxeT, on the — 
| - 
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of it, who were chiefly the chancellor and the archbiſhop, it 
-aifed the compaſſion” of the nonconformiſt party ſo much, that 
they were ſupplied more plentifully at that time than ever. 


The iniquities of the nation not being ſufficiently puniſhed by 
peſtilence and a war, it pleaſed Gop the next year to permit the 
city of London to be laid in aſhes by a dreadful conflagration. 
The beginning of this fire was generally laid to the charge of 
the papiſts : and the parliament, which met about three weeks 
after, addreſſed the king to put the laws in execution againſt Ro- 
miſh prieſts and jeſuits, who took indefatigable pains to pervert 
his ſubjects. But they began at laſt to admit a little reaſon 
with their anger againſt the nonconformiſts, and to ſee, what 
they might have ſeen long before, if their zeal and revenge had 
not blinded them, that the more their breaches were widened, 
the weaker they grew, and the more they were ſet againſt each 
other, the leſs they attended to the growth of popery; which now 
began to alarm them. The principles of perſecution, it is cer- 
tain, are not the principles of the church of England, and one 
would be willing to conceal that it had ever been practiſed by it; 
if the truth of hiſtory had not made it neceſſary to relate all the ſe- 
verities which were exerciſed in this reign, againſt their proteſtant 
nonconformiſts who were not enemies to the ſtate. But at laſt 
the ſpirit of perſecution began to abate. It was more and more 
diſcovered that the papiſts had a great influence in the court 
and that the proclamations publiſhed againſt them, at the deſire 
of the parliament, were far from being executed as they ought 
to have been. The earl of CLAREN DON, whole credit had been 
on the decline for ſome time, was now turned out with marks 
of the king's indignation ; and the lord ARLINGTON a concealed 
papiſt, but an avowed protector of all who went, under that 
name, was advanced to the poſt of favourite, if not of chief 
miniſter. This began to produce ſuſpicions little to the king's 

advantage : and theſe ſuſpicions, together with the fall of the 
earl of CLARENDON, who had been the chief promoter of all the 
ſeverities againſt the nonconformiſts, and which was indeed the 
great blemiſh of his adminiſtration, induced people to have a lit- 
tle more compaſſion for their proteſtant brethren, and to turn 


their zeal againſt the common enemy who was threatning de- 


ſtruction to them all. 


At this time therefore, a project was formed by the lord keep- 


er BaipGMan, biſhop Wilkins; chief juſtice Hats, and ſome 
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others, for a comprehenſion of thoſe who could be brought into 
the church by ſome abatements, and a toleration for the ref} 
Inſtead of the reordination of the presbyterians, it was propoſe 
that they ſhould have the impoſition of the hands of a biſhop, 
accompanied with words importing that the perſon ſo ordained 
was received to ſerve as a miniſter in the church of England. 


- Inſtead of all former ſubſcriptions, after the oaths of allegeance 


and ſupremacy, it was 5 that they ſhould ſubſcribe the 
following declaration : I do hereby profeſs and declare, that I ap- 


prove the doctrine, worſhip, and government eſtabliſhed in the 


church of England, as containing all things neceſſary to ſalva- 


tion; and that I will not endeavour by myſelf, or any other, di. 


rectly or indirectly, to bring in any doctrine contrary to that 


which is ſo eſtabliſhed ; and I do hereby promiſe, that I will 


continue in the communion of the church of England, and will 


not do any thing to diſturb the peace thereof. It was further 
propoſed, that the croſs in baptiſm, kneeling at the ſacrament, 


and bowing at the name of Jzsvs, ſhould be left indifferent, or 
taken away: and laſtly, that if the liturgy and canons ſhould 


be altered in fayour of the diſſenters, then every preacher upon 
his inſtitution ſhould declare his aſſent to the lawfulneſs of the 
uſe of it, and promiſe that it ſhall be conſtantly uſed at the time 
and place accuſtomed. The propoſals for a toleration were, that 
all thoſe proteſtants who could not accept of the comprehenfion, | 


might have liberty for the exerciſe of their religion in publick; 


that their names ſhould be regiſtered with the congregations they 


belonged to, and the names of their teachers : that they ſhould 


be diſabled from bearing any public office, and fine for offices of 


burden : that they ſhould be exempted from the legal penalties 


which are inflicted on thoſe who abſent from their pariſh 
churches : and that they ſhould not be puniſhed for meeting in 


conventicles by confiſcation of eſtates, provided they pay all pu- 


blic duties to the pariſh where they inhabit 3 and this indulgence 


to continue for three years. According to theſe heads of agree- 
ment, a bill was prepared for parliament by lord chief juſtice 
HaLEs; but biſhop WILEINs, whoſe heart was much ſet on 
carrying this affair, communicating it to Warp, biſhop of Sa- 
liſbury, in hopes of his aſſiſtance in the houſe of Lords, the de- 
ſign was much talked of. On one fide it was faid, that the 
cauſe of the church was undermined and given up, if we yield- 


ed any of thoſe points, about which there had been ſo much dil- 


puting; that there was no reaſon to think, after we had de- 
parted from our grounds which was to confeſs-we had been in 
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the wrong, we ſhould gain much by it beſides ſcorn and con- 
tempt. On the other hand it was replied, that it was well 
enough known what they had always excepted to, and what 
would probably bring over moſt of the preſbyterians; that a 
yielding in ſome leſſer matters would be no reproach but an ho- 


nour to the church, and how much ſoever ſhe might be ſupe- 
rior in argument and power, that ſhe did of her own accord 


and for peace fake, yield a great deal in things indifferent. The 
ſcars of popery, and the encreaſe of infidelity, had alarmed 
many wiſe and good men ; and they thought this a call of pro- 
vidence to attempt every thing that could be attempted without 
fin, in order to heal our diviſions and to reſtore peace to the 
church. But theſe were not the ſentiments of the greateſt part 


of the biſhops, and of the houſe of commons; and therefore as 


ſoon as the parliament met, the commons voted that no bill for 
the purpoſe of a comprehenſion ſhould be brought into the 
houſe. Not contented with this ſtep they addreſſed the king to 
look ſtrictly to the execution of his proclamation againſt conven- 
ticles, which the archbiſhop had procured from him juſt before; 


and they appointed a committee to enquire into the behaviour 


of the nonconformiſts. Beſides this they revived the act againſt 


conventicles which was expired, and to which they added two 
extraordinary clauſes. Every perſon frequenting ſuch conven- 
ticles, above ſixteen years of age, were to pay five ſhillings for 


the firſt offence, ten ſhillings for the ſecond ; and the preachers 
twenty pounds for the farſt offence, and forty for the ſecond; and 
thoſe who permitted ſuch conventicles in their barns, yards, or 
houſes, were to forfeit twenty pounds. Then followed the ex- 
traordinary clauſes ; © that if any juſtice of peace refuſed to do 
| « his duty in the execution of this act he ſhould forfeit five 


« pounds; and that all clauſes in this act ſhould be conſtrued 


„ moſt largely and beneficially for the ſuppreſſing conventicles, 


and for the juſtification and encouragement of all perſons to 
© be employed in the execution thereof.” Many juſtices quit- 


| ted the bench, who would not be the inſtrument of ſeverities 


which did good to no body but informers, who ſupported their 


debaucheries from the ſpoils of their conſcientious neighbours. 


| When the act was debating in the houſe of lords, biſhop WII- 
XINs argued long and with great ſpirit againſt it; tho the king 


who wanted it-to paſs, that he might have the nonconformiſts 
at his mercy and to ſue for a toleration, had preſſed him vehe- 
mently not to oppoſe it, or to ſtay from the houſe while it de- 


pended, His anſwer was ſo much becoming an honeſt man, 
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a chriſtian, and a prelate of the church of England, that I (hajj 


give it the reader in his own words. He told his majeſty, that 
he thought it an ill thing in conſcience and in policy; and as an 
Engliſhman, and a biſhop, he was bound to oppoſe it. As t0 
abſenting himſelf from the houſe, he ſaid that by the law and 
conſtitution of England, and by his majeſty's favour, he had a 
right to debate and vote; and he was neither afraid, nor aſhamed 

to own his opinion in that matter, and to a& purſuant to it 
The archbiſhop was a man of another ſtamp, and ſent circular 
letters to all the biſhops of his province, to put this very act in 
execution with the utmoſt rigour; in which he was aſſiſted þ, 

Warp and GunninG. But the other biſhops choſe the fide of 
charity and moderation, and threw off the odium on the civil 
_ magiſtrate. | 


Whilſt the proteſtant diſſenters were thus harrafled in all part 
of the kingdom, the Roman catholicks had the liberty of re- 
ſorting to maſs at the houſes of foreign ambaſladors, and other 
chapels in town and country: and the duke of Yorx the king's 
brother, and immediate heir to the crown after his majeſty, 
who had had no children by his queen, made a formal abjura- 
tion of the proteſtant religion at this time, and openly declared 
himſelf a papiſt. The parliament were ſo alarmed at this, that 
the two houſes joined in an addreſs to his majeſty, to repreſent 
the cauſes of the dangerous growth of popery, and what they 
conceive are the proper remedies for thoſe growing miſchiefs. 
The king promiſed to do what they deſired, and in a few days 


ifflucd a proclamation, which run much in the ſame ſtile with 
thode which had been publiſhed on the ſame occaſion before, and 


was juſt in the ſame manner neglected. The three kings of this 
family, the reader muſt obſerve, had never made any Cruple to 
anſwer the inftances of their parliaments to prevent the growth 
of popery, with publiſhing proclamations for that purpoſe : but 
the publication, and the execution, were two different things. 


It is certain, that the king at this time was ſo far from intend- 
ing to prevent the growth of popery, that he intended now to 


introduce it. He had got a ſet of arbitrary miniſters, who were 


called the cabal, who had formed a project to render the king 


abſolute; in order to which it ſeemed neceflary, in the opinion 


of theſe miniſters, that liberty of conſcience ſhould be eſtabliſhed, 


to gain the nonconformiſts, from which ſo much oppoſition was 
to be feared, to favour at leaſt the papiſts. But when the de- 


claration for this liberty was drawn up, the lord keeper Bx 
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ux refuſed to put the ſeals, as judging it contrary to law: 
upon this he was diſmiſſed, and the earl of SyarrsRury, the 
ableſt man of the cabal, was made lord chancellor. He not 
only ſcaled the declaration, but aſſerted that it was for the inte- 
reſt of the church of England ; which had placed themſelves 
upon ſo narrow a bottom, and proceeded by meaſures ſo contra- 
ry to the properties and liberties of the nation, as muſt needs 
in a ſhort time prove fatal to them. This was true, ſo far as it 
related to diflenting proteſtants, but it was not true as it included 
papiſts; nor had his majeſty any right by virtue of a diſpenſing 
power to ſuſpend the laws againſt either. The declaration how- 
ever was publiſhed, and his majeſty's reſolutions in it were, that 
the church of England ſhould be preſerved entire in her doc- 
trine, diſcipline and government as it now ſtands ; that no per- 
ſon ſhall be capable of holding any eccleſiaſtical benefice who is 
not exactly conformable ; that the execution of all penal laws 
againſt all ſorts of nonconformiſts and recuſants ſhall be ſuſpend- 
ed immediately ; that he will always allow ſuch a 808 
places as ſhall be deſired, in all parts of the kingdom, for ſuch 
as did not conform to the church of England to aſſemble in; 
that none of his ſubjects ſhould preſume to meet in any ſuch 
place till it was allowed, and the teacher approved of by him; 
that this indulgence ſhall extend to all except Roman catholic re- 
cuſants, to whom he will only indulge their ſhare in the com- 
mon exemption from the penal laws, and the exerciſe of their 
worſhip in their private houſes only. Great endeavours were 
uſed by the court, when this was publiſhed, to perſuade the non- 
conformiſts to make addreſſes and compliments upon it ; but 
they were not ſo blind as not to ſee, that it was not granted for 
their ſakes, nor would continue longer than it ſerved the intereſt 
of popery ; beſides they were not very fond of accepting their 
| liberty by virtue of a diſpenſing power. They preſented how- 
ever an addreſs of thanks, with which a body of them waited 
on the king; and after having been ſo long and fo dreadfully 
harraſſed on account of conſcience, they were glad to have ſome 
_ reſt, But they all ſoon ſaw, as well as their leaders, what would 
be the conſequence : and, as we ſhall preſently ſee, diſclaimed 
this indulgence. Ts N 


The parliament, and the king, had hitherto agreed extremely 
well: and they had given him in the courſe of twelve years 
ſuch immenſe ſums of money on frivolous and unjuſt pretences, 
that it was generally ſuſpected many of the leading members 

Vor. II. | 78 had 
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had themſelves a ſhare of it. Nay ſome hiſtorians have gone 
ſo far as to ſay, that the price of cvery man was known. But 
be this as it might; ſeveral of the old members having been dead 
or called up to the houſe of peers, the new ones elected in their 
room had not thoſe high notions of monarchical power, or were 
not ſo ſuſceptible of impreſſions from the court as the other, 
were. Beſides, the deſigns of the king and his miniſtry being 
every day more viſible, many of the ſame members, who thought 
they could not do too much for the king, whilſt they had no 
apprehenſions from popery and arbitrary power, adopted other 
ſorts of notions. The parliament had now been prorogued al. 
moſt two years; and in that interval the king had taken ſome 
ſteps which had given great uneaſineſs to his ſubjects. On the 
fourth of February ſixteen hundred and ſeventy three, it was 
again ſummoned to meet: and in the king's ſpeech at the open. 
ing, his majeſty told the two houſes, © that he had found a 
good effect from his declaration of indulgence to diſſentets; 
ec but he did not intend it ſhould any way prejudice the church, 
e which he would ſupport in its rights and in its full power: 
« and having ſaid this, he ſhould take it ill to receive contra- 
ce diction in what he had done; for he would deal plainly with 
« them, he was reſolved to ſtick to his declaration.” It was 
now that the king and his miniſters began to perceive for the 

| firſt time, that it was not ſo eaſy to carry what they pleaſed, as 
in the beginning of this parliament. The commons were no 
ſooner ſettled, than they took this declaration, which his ma- 
jeſty was reſolved to ſtick to, into debate; and after ſome warm, 
and not very reſpectful ſpeeches, they informed him in an ad- 
dreſs, © that penal laws in matters eccleſiaſtical could not be 
c ſuſpended but by act of parliament ; and therefore they hum- 
© bly beſought him to give ſuch directions, as that no appre- 
« henfions or jealouſies might remain in the hearts of his faith- 
( ful ſubjects.” The king aſſured them in anſwer to this ad- 
dreſs, that he was very much troubled his declaration ſhould 
prove the cauſe of diſquiet, and give occaſion to the queſtioning 
of his power in eccleſiaſtics, which he found not done in the 
_ reign of any of his anceſtors; that he never thought of uſing 
it otherwiſe than for the peace and eſtabliſhment of the church 
of England; and that his only deſign was to take off the penal- 
ties inflicted by ſtatute on the diſſenters, which he believed they 
themſelves would not wiſh to ſee executed according to the ri- 
gour of the law. Neither had he done this with any thought 
of avoiding or precluding the advice of his parliament ; and it 
any 
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any bill ſhould be offered to him which ſhould appear more 
proper to attain the ends and ſecure the peace of the church and 
kingdom, he would ſhew how ready he was to concur in all 
ways that ſhould appear for the good of the kingdom. But the 
commons were not ſatisfied with theſe aſſurances. Wherefore 
three days after they preſented another addreſs; in which they 
tell his majeſty, “that his anſwer was not ſufficient to clear the 
« apprehenſions that might juſtly remain in the minds of his 
« people, by his majeſty's having claimed a power to ſuſpend 
« penal laws in matters eccleſiaſtical, and which his majeſty did 
« ſeem ſtill to aſſert to be entitled in the crown, and never 
cc queſtioned in any of the reigns of his anceſtors: wherein the 
« conceived his majeſty had been much miſinformed, ſince no ſuch 
« power had ever been claimed or exerciſed by any of his pre- 
« deceſſors. They therefore with unanimous conſent became 
« humble ſuitors to his majeſty, that he would be pleaſed to give 
« them a full and ſatisfactory anſwer to their laſt addreſs, and 
to take ſuch effectual order, that the proceedings in this mat- 
« ter might not for the future be drawn into. conſequence or 
« example.” Whatever the diſſenters might think at firſt of 
this indulgence, they ſaw now they were only tools to advance 
the intereſt of the Romiſh religion: and therefore in theſe de- 
bates, alderman Love, a city member and a leading presbyte- 
rian, ſpoke with great zeal and reſolution againſt the declara- 
tion; aſſuring the houſe © that they would rather go without 
e their defired liberty, than have it in a way that would prove 
« ſo detrimental to the nation.” The houſe of commons, 
which had for theſe ten years been loading the nonconformiſts 
with one penal law after another, were ſo wrought upon by this 
ſacrifice which they now made of their liberty to the intereſt of 
religion and the kingdom, that they ordered a bill to be brought 
in, which ſhould take off the penalties of the act of unifor- 
mity, and lay nothing more upon them than the oaths of alle- 
geance and ſupremacy. Ther bill paſſed the houſe of commons 
with great alacrity, but the lords having detained it with ſome 
amendments, the parliament was prorogued before it could be 
made ready for the royal aſſent. At the ſame time that the 
commons were employed about this bill, they ordered another 
to enjoin frequent catechiſing in the parochial churches for the 
inſtruction of youth, in order to ſhew the fears they were in 


of popery. | 


GY. EY 


1 


The king had never been in ſo great perplexity ſince his com- 
5 ing 
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ing to the throne as he was at preſent ; and the time was now 
come, that he muſt either give way to the proceedings of the 
commons, or break with his parliament, and have no mone 

After many conſultations with his brother and his miniſters, 
to ſay nothing of his ladies who are ſuppoſed to have determined 
him, his majeſty called for the declaration of indulgence, and 
broke the ſeal with his own hands. In a few days after, he came 
to the parliament ; and preſſing the commons very earneſtly to 
diſpatch the money bills, he aſſured them, © that if there were 
ce any ſcruples yet remaining with them touching the ſuſpenſion 
ce of the penal laws, he there faithfully promiſed, that what he 
ce he had done in that particular, ſhould not for the future be 
ce drawn into example, and that he would willingly paſs any bills 
ce they ſhould offer him, that would give them ſatisfaction in all 
c their juſt grievances.” The two houſes were ſo much pleaſed 


with this anſwer, that they went in a body to return their thanks 


to his majeſty for it. The commons, taking the king at his 
word, prepared a bill to prevent the dangers which may happen 


from popiſh recuſants; requiring all perſons who enjoyed any 


office or place of truſt or profit, to take the oaths of allegeance 
and ſupremacy in public court; to receive the communion in 
ſome pariſh church immediately after divine ſervice, which was 
to be certified by the miniſter and church wardens, and atteſted 
on the oaths of two credible witneſſes; and to make and ſub- 


ſcribe a declaration, that they believe there is not any tranſub- 


ſtantiation in the ſacrament of the lord's ſupper, at, or after, the 


conſecration thereof by any perſon whatſoever. When this bill, 


which has always ſince been called the © teſt act, was brought 
into the houſe, the court endeavoured all they could to prevent 


it, by dividing the church party with a propoſal for ſome regard 


to the proteſtant diſſenters. But alderman Lovx, ſeeing into 


their project, ſtood up again on this occaſion, and ſaid, he 


ce hoped the clauſe propoſed in favour of the diſſenters would 
ce occaſion no intemperate heats, and that he ſhould move for 


« paſſing the bill which was ſuch a barrier againſt popery, with- 


ee out any alteration, and without interpoſing any thing till it 


ce was finiſhed ; the diſſenters chooſing rather to lie under the 


ce ſeverity of the laws for a time, than clog a more neceflary 


« work with their concerns.” This open declaration from one 
of the leading men amongſt them, defeated the ſcheme of the 


court; and the bill paſſed the commons with little more oppoſi- 
tion. The miniſters in the houſe of lords, the chancellor ex- 


cepted, exerted all their ſtrength againſt it, in the preſence - 
« . 
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the king and the duke of Yoxx. But there was no ſuch thing 
as getting the money bill without this ſecurity againſt popery 3 
and his majeſty muſt either riſk a ſecond civil war, or give full 
content to his parliament by permitting the bill to paſs. The 
laſt was moſt agreeable to his temper ; and out of neceſſity for 
money, he gave up the papiſts: the commons voted him an 
immenſe ſum of money; the king gave the royal aſſent to the 


teſt act, and prorogued the parliament, after a ſeſſion of ſeven 
Weeks, till October following. 


Tho the proteſtant religion ſtood in need of the united 
ſtrength of all its profeſſors againſt popery, and of all the ſe- 
curities of a civil nature that could be given for the preſervation 
of church and ſtate, yet I preſume to ſay, that it is not only 
a great proſtitution of the ſacrament, to make it a qualifica- 
tion for civil offices and employments, but an infatuation to ſup- 
poſe that it can be any ſecurity for our religion. The zeal how- 
ever of this houſe of commons againſt popery, inclined both 
churchmen and diflenters to paſs the act; and it has ever ſince 
continued, much to the diſhonour, I think, of our holy re- 
ligion. The two parties, who had ſo long had a mutual ani- 
moſity againſt each other, uniting their efforts now againſt 
popery, it was thought adviſeable by the king and his miniſters 
to {et up another teſt that ſhould again diſunite them, and even 
make a .divizon among the churchmen. For this, the arch- 
biſhop, and biſhop MoklLEVY, with all thoſe high divines of their 
party, who had lately been upon ill terms with the court for op- 
poſing the king's indulgence, were now invited thither; that as 
the attack on vopery had been changed the court might now 
change its defence. Accordingly they ſuggeſted to the eccle- 
ſiaſticks, that the majority of the commons intended to overturn 
every thing that had been done in favour of the monarchy and 
of the church, and that without a timely precaution the nation 
was in danger of becoming republican and preſbyterian. Hav- 
ing made themſelves ſure of the bulk of the prelates by this re- 
preſentation, a bill was brought into the houſe of lords, in the 
ſeſſion of parliament v/hich met in April ſixteen hundred and 
ſeventy five, tho much againſt the opinion of the duke of Vokk, 
« to. prevent the dangers which may ariſe from perſons diſaffected 
© to the government.” The deſign of this bill, was to oblige 
all perſons enjoying any office, eccleſiaſtical, civil, or military, all 
privy councillors, and members of parliament, to take the oath 
which had been introduced into the corporation and five mile 
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acts already mentioned, © of the illegality of taking up arm, 
* againſt the king or any commiſſioned by him, and that the 
« would not at any time endeavour the alteration of the govern- 
« ment in church or ſtate.” The debates in the houſe of lord, = 
upon this bill laſted ſeventeen days, and by the weight of the 
biſhops it would certainly have paſſed that houſe, they having 
carried every vote relating to it. But the two houſes Coming 
to a rupture about a breach of privilege, the king prorogued 
the parliament till October, and the court had never ſtrength 
enough afterwards to revive this motion. When the parliament 
met again in October, the warmth about privilege was renewed; 
and the king ſceing no expedient for their reconciliation, pro- 
rogued the parliament to February twelvemonth, which was al. 
moſt fifteen months. 5 


During this interval, the buſy reſtleſs ſpirit of archbiſhop 
SHELDON was quieted by his being laid in the grave. He was 
_ clerk of the cloſet to the late king, and during the uſurpation 
went thro many difficulties. At the reſtoration he was made 
biſhop of Londor. ; and in conjunction with the earl of Cia- 
RENDON, was the chief promoter of all the ſeverities againſt the 
nonconformiſts. He was a man of very high principles in 
church and ſtate; which his uſage in the civil wars, and under 
the commonwealth, did not at all abate. He was more of a 
ſtateſman than a prelate, according to biſhop BusnzT, and had 
little other regard to religion than as it was an engine of the 
ſtate. Mr. Ecuazp indeed ſays, that he filled the ſee of Can- 
terbury with great honour and reputation: but what that 
honour and reputation conſiſted in, more than in weakning the 
proteſtant intereſt by pouring out his vengeance continually upon 
the diſſenters, all the hiſtory which I have ſeen of him does not 
inform us. We hear of nothing but his oppoſing all the mea- 
ſures propoſed for a comprehenſion, and of his writing circular 
letter after letter to the biſhops of his province, to put the laws 
in execution againſt the nonconformiſts. When the parliament 
and the people grew weary of theſe ſeverities, and began to ſee 
the ill policy of thus perſecuting their proteſtant brethren when 
popery was at the door, the archbiſhop retired from all public 
affairs. I dont mean by this to infinuate that he favoured 
popery or that he was not a thorow proteſtant : but his grace 
had cerainly more animoſity againſt nonconformiſts than againſt 
papiſts; and it is probable that he was not wholly without re- 
venge againſt the former, for the deſtruction they had brought 
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upon the epiſcopal church. The defire of preſervation how- 


ever might have ſome ſhare in the ſeverities which he rained 
down upon them; that they might never have ſuch another 
opportunity to overthrow the church of England. Whatever 
were his motives, 1t muſt be allowed that he carried his perſecu- 
tion of the nonconformiſts beyond the bounds of policy and 
religion. In all other reſpects he was unblemiſhed, and for his 
public benefactions for the encouragement of learning, and for 
charitable uſes, he was a great example. There have been many 
much better archbiſhops than Sxzr. pox, it muſt be granted, 
and there have been alſo many worſe. There were none of the 
order at that time, according to biſhop BURNET, who were in 
any fort fitted to fill the chair of primate, whom the court could 
truſt ; and therefore Dr. SaNcrorT was promoted to it from the 
deanry of St. Pauls. . 


From this time to the end of the reign of CHARLES, we meet 
with little elſe but quarrels and jealouſies between the king and 
his parliaments; ſham plots, and furious ſallies of rage and 
revenge, between the court and country party. There was one 
plot however, called the popiſh plot, diſcovered in ſixteen hun- 
dred and ſeventy eight, formidable enough if it had ſucceeded, 
do have ſubverted the conſtitution, to eſtabliſh popery, and to 
| extirpate the proteſtant religion root and branch. The reality 
of this plot, as it depended on the evidence of OaTtrs and 
| BzpLos, and which it is not the buſineſs of this hiſtory to enter 
into, has been queſtioned, I beheve, very juſtly ; tho the houſe 
of commons believed it, and voted “ that there had been a dam- 
enable helliſh plot contrived and carried on by popiſh recu- 
& ſants againſt the life of the king and the proteſtant religion.” 
In this belief, they paſſed a bill for diſabling all papiſts from 
fitting in parliament, to which the lords added a clauſe to except 
the duke of Vokk, and the commons after ſome debate con- 

ſented to it. The two houſes being ſo much enflamed with all 

the circumſtances of this plot, which, as far as it related to a 

deſign of making the king abſolute, and introducing popery, 
was certainly real, and his majeſty apprehending that he ſhould 
only meet with freſh mortifications if he permitted them to fit 
any longer, diſſolved the parliament, which had continued al- 
moſt eighteen years; and ſummoned a new one to meet in 
March fixteen hundred and ſeventy nine. The nation, full of 
fears, of jealouſy, and diſcontent, were refolved not to cles 
= their 
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their intereſt in the hands of men of ſuch high principles 23 
filled the laſt houſe of commons, and raiſed the royal power 
to ſo great an height the firſt twelve years of their fitting: and 
when the returns were made of all the elections, it appeared 
there was a vaſt majority who were oppoſite to the principles 
and deſigns of the court of CHarLEs. In order to ſoften men 
minds and to prevent any ill impreſſion, the duke of Yor was 
ſent away to Holland ; and at the opening of the parliament, 
the parting with an only brother to remove the jealouſy of the 
people, was magnified with all the pomp of Fincn's eloquence, 
who had fucceeded SHarTSBURY in the great ſeal, and waz 
now earl of Nottingham. But the commons, and the king, 
egan with a ſtrong diſpute about their ſpeaker, which occaſioned 
great heats in that houſe, and ended at laſt in a thorow change 
of the miniſtry and the privy council. This change howerer 
did not prevent the bringing in of a bill to exclude the duke of 
York from the ſucceſſion, on account of his being a papiſt, 
which was red twice in the houſe of commons ; but before it 
came to a third rcading, the parliament was diſſolved, and an- 
other ſummoned to meet in October following. But when that 
time came, finding much ſuch another houſe of commons 
returned as the laſt had been, the king told his new council that 
the meeting ſhould be put off till that time twelvemonth, and | 
that he had conſidered all the conſequences ſo far as to be ab- 
ſolutely reſolved, and not to hear any thing that ſhould be faid 
againſt it. Soon after this, he recalled the duke of Yorx, who 
continued about the king till the next winter when the parlia- 
ment was to fit. The truth is, the miniſtry would not under- 
take to ſupport his majeſty, it the duke was in England during 
the ſeſſion of parliament. For lord SHH BUR, attended by 
about a dozen lords and gentlemen of diſtinction, went publicly 
to Weſtminſter-hall, and at the bar of the court of King's- 
bench, by a bill in form, preſented the duke of Vokx as a popiſn 


reculant. 


* © 


5 


The parliament met in October ſixteen hundred and eighty, 
to whom the king declared in his ſpeech, © that nothing ſhould 
* be wanting on his part to give them the fulleſt ſatisfaction 
their hearts could wiſh, for the ſecurity of the proteſtant re- 
ce ligion, conſiſtent with the preſerving the ſucceſſion of the 
ce crown in its due and legal .courſe,” But all the mollyfying 
evpreſſions which the king could uſe, had no influence with the 
+ 2 3 com- 
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commons. Nay ſo much were the popular leaders determined 
to carry things to extremity, that in leſs than a week after the 


commencement of the ſeſſion, the bill of excluſion was again 


brought in, and referred to a committee with this aggravating 
alteration, © that it ſhould be red to the people twice a year 
« in all the churches of the kingdom, and that every one who 


« ſhould ſupport the title of the duke of Vokk, ſhould be 


« incapable of pardon but by act of parliament.” But the bill 


was thrown out by the lords, by a majority of thirty three; 
eleven biſhops, out of fourteen that were preſent, voting againſt 
it. It ſeemed neceſſary to take notice thus far of theſe pro- 
cecdings between the king and the houſe of commons, in order 
:» connect the hiſtory and render it more intelligible, but it is 
not confiftent with my deſign to enter any further into theſe de- 


| bates. I now turn to the affairs relating to the church. Whilſt 


the commons were in a high ferment about the loſs of the ex- 
cluſion bill, and the terrors of popery, they ordered ſeveral bills 
to be brought in for the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion; and 
among others, one for uniting the king's proteſtant ſubjects. 
It was intended to agree in a comprehenſion with the diſſenters, 


upon much the ſame terms as were before propoſed ; and that a 
tolcration ſhould be allowed to thoſe who could not be com- 


prehended. But after a ſtrong oppoſition from the court mem- 
bers, and no vigorous defence from the friends of the preſbyte- 
rians, it was given up for another leſs advantagious to them; 
to exempt them from the penalties impoſed on the papiſts by 
the act of the thirty fifth of ELIZABETH, which made baniſh- 
ment or death the terms of nonconformity. This repeal, ſays 
biſhop BuzxzT, went heavily in the houſe of lords; becauſe 
many of the biſhops thought the terror of it of ſome uſe, tho 


they were not for putting it in execution, and it had never been 
executed but in one ſingle inſtance. The repeal however was 


carried : but on the day of prorogation, when the bill ſhould 
have been preſented with the reſt for the royal aſſent, the clerk 
of the crown withdrew it by the king's particular order. His 


_ majeſty had no inclination to deny it openly, and he had leſs 


inclination to paſs it, and therefore purſued this indiſcreet 
method of ſuppreſling it. By this artifice, which was equally 
* diſobliging to the country party as if the bill had been re- 


« jected, and at the ſame time implied ſome meanneſs and 
„ timidity in the king,” fays Mr. Hum, © that falutary act 
was for the preſent eluded.” This alone will ſhew the rea- 


der, that in all the ſteps which the king had taken for indul- 
gence 
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gence and toleration to tender conſciences, his view was prin- 
cipally for the Roman catholicts ; becauſe as ſoon as ever the 
parliament had paſſed a bill for this indulgence, out of which 
the catholicks were excepted, his majeſty refuſed to concur with 
them init. The commons however were not content with this 
bill, but having had notice of the King's intention to prorogue 
them, they met earlier than uſual in the morning, and before 
the king came to the houſe of lords, they voted “ that the laws 
ce againſt popiſh recuſants ought not to be extended againſt pro- 
te ſtant diſſenters, and that the proſecution of diſſenters upon 
« the penal laws, is at this time grievous to the ſubject, a weak- 
« ning the proteſtant intereſt, an encouragement to popery and 
« dangerous to the peace of the kingdom. This was thought,” 
ſays biſhop BURNET, © a great invaſion of the legiſlature, when 
« one houſe pretended to ſuſpend the execution of laws, which 
& was to act like dictators in the ſtate, for they meant that courts 
« and juries ſhould govern themſelves by the opinions which 


« they now gave; which inſtead of being a kindneſs to the 


« nonconformiſts, raiſed a new ſtorm againſt them all over the 


ce ration.” In a few days after the parliament was prorogued, 


it was diffolved ; and a new one was ſummoned to meet at Ox- 
ford, in March fixteen hundred and eighty one, the king being 
offended with the city of London. 


The new elections were generally in favour of the members 


of the former parliament; and at the opening of the ſeſſion, 
the king in his ſpeech made ſevere reflexions on their procced- 


ings. His majeſty aſſured them however, that tho he could 
not depart from his reſolution of maintaining the ſucceſſion, 
« yet to remove all reaſonable fears that might ariſe from the 


ce poſſibility of a popiſh ſucceſſor's coming to the crown, if 
ce means could be found that in ſuch a caſe the adminiſtration 
&« of the government might remain in proteſtant hands, he ſhould 


ce be ready to hearken to any ſuch expedient, by which the re- 
c lipion may be preſerved, and the monarchy not deſtroyed.” 
When the commons had paſſed thro the uſual forms of chooſing 
a ſpeaker and taking the oaths, they moved to enquire into the 
miſcarriage of the bill for repealing the act of ELIZABETH againſt 
diſſenters; which they thought a precedent of the higheſt conſe- 


quence, and a breach of the conſtitution of the government. In 


the mean time, till this could be ſettled by a conference with the 


lords, rejecting the king's expedient, the commons ordered in 
another bill of excluſion like the laſt ; and his majeſty went 
ſuddenly 
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ſuddenly at the end of ſeven days from their meeting, and diſ- 
fylved the parliament. He never called another parliament after 
chis, but governed all the reſt of his life, which was four years, 
in an -bGolute manner; and grew as cruel and bloody as he had 
beſore appeared humane and merciful, The diſtinguiſhing 
names of Whig and Tory came now to be the denomination of 
the two parties, againſt the court, and for the prerogative, The 
violence of thoſe who were for the bill of excluſion was ex- 
claimed againſt and exaggerated ; and principles the moſt op- 
polite to civil liberty were every where inculcated from the pul- 
pit. Addreſſes of the ſame ſtamp were procured all over the 
kingdom; and if words, could have been depended on, the na- 
tion was running apace into voluntary ſervitude, and ſeemed am- 
bitious of reſigning all their privileges to the king, which had 
been tranſmitted to them thro ſo many ages by their gallant 
anceſtors. “ The clergy,” fays biſhop BuRNET, © ſtruck up to 
« an higher note with ſuch zeal in the duke's ſucceſſion, as if 
© a popiſh king had been a ſpecial bleſſing from heaven, to be 
it „ e longed for by a proteſtant church. They likewiſe 

ave themſelves ſuch a looſe againſt nonconformiſts, as if 
« nothing was ſo formidable as that party; ſo that in all their 
« ſermons popery was quite forgot, and the force of their zeal 
« was turned almoſt wholly againſt the diſſenters; who were 
e now by order from the court to be proceeded againſt accord- 
0 ing to law. Ne would fill a volume to enter into all the par- 
ticulars of party rage and animoſity againſt all thoſe who were 
known to oppoſe the court: they would be very diſagreeable 
to a tender hearted, good natured reader, and are not the 
buſineſs of this hiſtory. Let it ſuffice therefore to ſay, that in- 
ftead of dropping a tear at the funeral of our laws, our liber- 
ties, and parliaments, there were men baſe enough to be then 
found both in church and ſtate, who made fulſome panegyricks 
on their murderers, and denounced curſes on thoſe who would 
have retrieved them from deſtruction. ; 


Amidſt theſe circumſtances however, it is certain, that the 
king was meditating a change of meaſures, and forming another 
plan of adminiſtration. Some warm expreſſions had eſcaped 
from him of his having been abuſed; and that if he lived but 
a month longer, he would find a way to make himſelf eaſy for 
the reſt of his life. But in a few days after, he was ſeized with 
a fort of apoplexy, and died on the ſixth of February ſix- 
teen hundred and cighty 88 in the fifty fourth year of his 

2 age, 
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age, and the thirteenth of his reign, from the reſtoration, There 
is no proof it muſt be owned, but there are ſuch ſtrong reaſon; 
for ſuſpecting him to be poiſoned, that one can ſcarce avoid 
entertaining them. 


In this manner died CrarLEs the ſecond, of whom almoſt 
all hiſtorians have ſpoken with great prejudices, on the one 
ſide, or the other. A man who has conſidered his reign attey. 
tively, and will ſpeak of it impartially, muſt ſpeak of it, x 
think, differently from all that I have ſeen. There are ſome 
ſtrokes in his character indeed which are common to all ho 
write of him. His friends and his enemies have allowed, that 
he had very fine natural parts, a great quickneſs of conception, 
pleaſantneſs of wit, a right judgment of affairs, and great variety 
of knowledge; that with all theſe abilities, with all the ſo- 
cial qualities that a prince could have to render himſelf beloved, 
without any pride, or ſtatelineſs, or conceit, he had yet ſuch a 
careleſſneſs and indolence of temper as disfigured his adminiſtra- 
tion of government all his life. The high principles which he 
maintained, if we conſider all the circumſtances of his family 
and his life, are not only to be forgiven, but excuſed in CHARLES 
the ſecond. But his pretended zeal for the proteſtant religion 
and the church of England, when he was externally of the 
Roman communion, and internally of no religion at all, or at 
beſt a deiſt, was a ſeries of diſſimulation which there is no 
defending. It is pity, it muſt be owned, that fo fine a gentle- 
man in his manner, ſo eaſy of acceſs, ſo affable and commu- 
nicative in his converſation, ſo entertaining with his wit, and 
ſo polite in his reproof and raillery, ſhould at the ſame time 
have no ſincerity, nor friendſhip, nor even tenderneſs in his 
nature. He had adopted one maxim, it ſeems, that there was 
no ſuch thing as honour or virtue in the world, but that the 
actions of all mankind were the reſult of intereſt. Under the 
impreſſion of ſuch a maxim, it was impoſlible he ſhould practiſe 
' friendſhip, or ſincerity; nor could there be any great room for 
_ tenderneſs, more than what he was impelled to by his natural 
temper. It was not however till the very latter end of his 
reign, when his eaſe had been much diſturbed by plots, and 
the heat of contending parties, that CHARLES exerciſed any 
cruelty ; and his character, in that reſpect, ſeems then to have 
been overcharged. He was ſo abandoned to ſenſual pleaſures, 
that he could ſcarce prevail upon himſelf, till towards the de- 
cline of life, to ſuſpend them for an hour, that he might ap- 


ply 
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ply to the affairs of government : and yet when he did apply 
imſelf, his judgment was ſo clear, his penetration was fo 
lively, and his mind was fo capable of great affairs, that he 
could diſpatch more in one day, than his miniſters in general 
could in many. His miſtreſſes devoured his time, and his 
treaſure 3 and it was not the ſplendour or glory of a crown, but 
an eaſy indolent ſauntring life, amidſt wit, and voluptuouſnieſs, 
which had charms for CHARLES. This is a wretched deſpicable 
courſe of life for a king to follow, it muſt be owned ; but it is 


made much worſe when we confider, that it betrayed him into 
profuſeneſs which was extremely burdenſome to his people; 


and when he could not get money enough from his parliament 


to ſupport this profuſeneſs, that he even ſubmitted, with the 


crown of England upon his head, to be the tool and penſioner 


of the king of France. But yet with a character fo diſadvan- 
tagious to his ſubjects, and ſo inglorious to himſelf, it muſt be 


acknowledged that he made as many conceſſions to his people, 


and paſſed as many acts for their benefit, as any prince that 


had ever reigned before him. His great concern at laſt was ior 
the ſucceſſion of his brother, which yet he would have con- 


ſented ſhould have been greatly limited: and in his laſt ſickneſs, 
when he had time to think over the miſconduct of his life nd 
reign, he ſhewed no remorſe for either: not a word about 
religion dropped from him to any body; no care of his people, 


no concern about his queen, fate upon his thoughts at all; 


but he died recommending his miſtreſſes, and his children which 
they brought him, to the care and kindneſs of his brother. To 


conclude his character, we may ſay, that as a gentleman he was 


liked by every body, but beloved by no body; and as a prince, 


tho he . might be reſpected for his ſtation, yet his death could 


not be lamented by a lover of his country, upon any other mo- 
tive, but that it introduced a much worſe monarch on the throne 
than he was himſelf. Le, 
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8 ſoon as the privy council were returned Gow proclaim- 
A ing the duke of Vokk, by the name of James the {- 
cond, his majeſty made them a ſpeech, which was immediately 
printed, and diſperſed ; in which he told them, * that he would 
et preſerve the government in church and ſtate, as it was now 
ce eſtabliſhed by law; that he knew the principles of the church 
ce of England are he monarchy, and the members of it had 
ec ſhewn themſelves good and loyal ſubjects, therefore he ſhould 
ce always take care to defend and ſupport it.” The praiſes of 
the new king upon this were ſounded very high, in all the ad- 
dreſſes, and in moſt of the pulpits of the kingdom. The uni- 
verſity of Oxford aſſured him in their addreſs, < that they could 
ce never ſwerve from the principles of their inſtitution, and their 
ce religion by law eſtabliſhed; which indiſpenſibly binds them 
<« to bear faith and true obedience to their ſovereign, without 
c any limitation or reſtriction, and that no conſideration what- 
©« ſoever ſhould ſhake their loyalty and allegeance.” Whatever 
is to be ſaid of TaMEs, it muſt be owned he was no hypocrite 
in the buſineſs of religion: for the ſecond Sunday after his ac- * 
ceſſion to the throne, 1 went openly to maſs with all the enſigns 


of royalty; and by this diſplayed at once his arbitrary diſpoſition, 


* 


* ; 


and the bigotry of his principles, as it was a direct 43 ol 


the laws of the land. He even ſent an agent to Rome to 
make ſubmiſſions to the pope; in order to pave the way for a 


ſolemn readmiſſion of the Engliſh nation into the boſom of the 
ca- 
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catholie church. Another ſtep which the king made at the ſame 
lime, and as it ſeems without any neceſſity, was to order the 
prieſt. who had given the euchariſt and extreme unction to 
CuAaRLEs, to atteſt publickly to the world that his majeſty died 

a catholick. A parliament was ſummoned to meet in May; and 
as the elections were managed principally by the intrigues of the 
court, the majority of the commons were well affected to the 


darko and to the doctrine of paſſive obedience, ſo much in- 
culcated in the late reign from the pulpit. 


At the opening of the parliament, the king made a gracious 
ſpecch; in which he confirmed the aſſurances he had given his 
council, and in the ſame words, © that he vould preſerve the go- 
« yernment as by law eſtabliſhed in church and ftate,” The com- 
mons charmed with theſe promiſes, and bigotted as much to their 
principles of government, as the king was to his religion, in 
about two hours voted him ſuch an immenſe revenue for life, 
as enabled him to maintain a fleet and army without the aid of 
parliament, and conſequently to ſubdue thoſe who ſhould dare 
to oppoſe his will. In this manner, and without any further 
ceremony, did this houſe of commons deliver up the liberties of 
che nation to a popiſh arbitrary prince. When they addreſſed 
him in anſwer to his ſpeech, they told him, they relied on his 
royal word for the ſecurity of their religion, which word having 
never been broken, they eſteemed beyond any law whatever. At 
the ſame time they would have voted an addreſs, to defire him 
to iſſue forth his royal proclamation to cauſe the penal laws to 
be put in execution againſt diſſenters from the church of Eng- 
land; but it was rejected becauſe they could not confine it to 
the presbytcrians, without taking in the papiſts, which would be 
oflenſive to the king. This however brought down the ſtorm 
on the nonconformiſts, and revived the perſecution which had 
ſlackencd a little on the death of the king. This perſecution, 

we may be ſure, was not leſſened by the duke of MonmovuTn's 
rebellion; to puniſh which, Jzryexrs the chief juſtice was ſent 
into the Weſt with a ſpecial commiſhon, attended by Kirk with 
a body of troops to keep the people in awe. The cruelty of 
theſe monſters is too well known; and England had never ſeen 
any thing like it. When the parliament met again in November 
alter the prorogation, his majeſty congratulated them on the ſuc- 
ceſs of his arms in ſuppreſſing the late rebellion ; but told them, 
that no man muſt take exceptions that there were ſome officers 
ein the army not qualified according to the late teſts for their 
| | cc em- 
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« employments. The gentlemen, he muſt tell them, were mo 
« of them known to him; and having formerly ſerved him on 
« ſeveral occaſions, he thought them now fit to be employed 
« under him : and he would deal plainly with them, that after 
« having had the benefit of their ſervices. in time of need ang 
« danger, he would neither expoſe them to diſgrace, nor him. 
« ſelf to the want of them if there ſhould be another rebellion 
« to make them neceſſary to him.” This was ſpeaking out 
plainly, it muſt be owned ; and many of thoſe who had op- 
poſed warmly the excluſion bill againſt this prince, began now 
to open their eyes, and to fee that there was no reconciling the 
intereſt of a profeſſed papiſt with a proteſtant kingdom. The 
lords conſented, tho not without warm and long debates, to 


thank the king for his ſpeech : but ComeTon, biſhop of Lon- 


* 


don, moved that a day might be appointed for taking the ſpeech 


into conſideration, in which he was ſeconded by ſome of the 


temporal lords. JzrrERys, who was then chancellor and a peer, 
oppoſed the motion; and ſeemed inclined to be as arrogant and 
as brutal there as he had been long on the bench: but he was 
ſoon taught to know his place, and proved a mean and deſpica- 


ble wretch where others were at liberty to chaſtiſe his inſolence. 
The commons would have granted the officers an indemnity for 


what was paſſed, but the king would not accept it, and ex- 


preſſed his reſentment with great vehemence. He ſaw that the 


two houſes were now ſo fixed in the buſineſs of the teſt, that 


he ſhould make nothing of them unleſs he gave it up, which 
he was determined not to do: and therefore after a ſeſſion of 
eleven days he prorogued them, and they never afterwards met 


till they were diſſolved. 


The commons in their great zeal had enabled the king to 
keep up an army, to employ popiſh officers, and in ſhort to 
have no occaſion for a parliament ; and the king was now de- 
termined to purſue his grand project of making himſelf abſolute 
in order to eſtabliſh his own religion. The maxim which he ſet 


up, and with which he entertained thoſe about him, was the 
great happineſs of an univerſal toleration ; and he reflected on 
the church of England for the ſeverities with which the diſ- 


ſenters had been treated. How juſt ſoever this might be, yet it 
was ſtrange doctrine in the mouth of a profeſſed papiſt, and on 


whoſe account, and by whoſe direction principally, the church 


had been puſhed on, but too obſequiouſly indeed, to that un- 
chriſtian rigour. But fince the churchmen began to awake 


8 out 
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out of their dream and would no longer be the tools of his 
arbitrary power, applications were now made to the diſſenters ; 
and all on a fudden they were as much cheriſhed, as they had 
been before oppreſſed and perſecuted. They were encouraged 
to open their conventicles again, which had been for ſome time 
diſcontinued ; and intimations were given that his majeſty would 
be diſpleaſed if their meetings were diſturbed. Some of them 
began to grow inſolent upon this ſhew of favour : but the wiſe 
men among them ſaw thro all this, and perceived the deſign of 
the popiſh party was to ſet them againſt the church; that by 
worrying one another to death, the papiſts might ſtep in and 
decide the conteſt to the ruin of them both : and therefore tho 
they returned to their conventicles, yet they had a juſt jealouſy 
of the intention of the court, and expreſſed no reſentments 
againſt the hierarchy for the late cruel treatment which they had 
undergone. The eyes of many of the conſiderable clergy were 
now opened; and they ſet themſelves generally to ſtudy the 
controverſy and to preach againſt popery, that they might reſcue 
the proteſtant religion from the danger which their own abſur- 
dities had brought it into. The points of popery were all exa- 
mined with a ſolidity of judgment, a depth of learning, and a 


vivacity of writing, which had never appeared before in the 


Engliſh language. But if they are juſtly to be reckoned among 
the beſt writers that have appeared on the proteſtant ſide, it muſt 


likewiſe be ſaid, that thoſe they wrote againſt were certainly 


among the weakeſt that had ever appeared on the fide of popery. 
Beſides theſe books of controverſy, which were very induſtri- 
 oully diſperſed, there were many ſermons preached and printed 
on theſe heads ; which both inſtructed, and animated thoſe who 
red them. The popiſh prieſts, being enraged at this oppoſition 


from the clergy, adviſed the king to {end a circular letter to the 


biſhops, with an order to prohibit the inferior clergy from preach- 
ing on the controverted points of religion. Ds. SHARe? was in- 
formed againſt as having broke thro this order ; and the earl of 
 SUNDERLAND ſecretary of ſtate required the biſhop of LoN DON, 
in his majeſty's name to ſuſpend the doctor immediately, and 
then to examine into the information. The biſhop replied, 
very honeſtly, and very truly, that he had no power to pro- 
ceed in ſuch a ſummary way; but if an accuſation was brought 
regularly into his court, he would proceed to ſuch a cenſure as 
the eccleſiaſtical law would authorize. However, he ſaid, he 
would do what upon the matter ſhould be a ſuſpenſion, for he 
Tor 1. 4 would 
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would defire Ds. Syare not to officiate till the affair was eq. 
quired into, and determined. 
Among all the engines of authority employed formerly by 
the crown, none had been more dangerous, or even deſtructire 
to liberty, than the court of high commiſſion; which. had been 
aboliſhed in the reign of CHaRLES the firſt with marks of the 
higheſt indignation, and with a clauſe which expreſly prohi- 
bited the erection of a court in any future time. But now 
JEFFERYS ſuggeſted the expedience of reviving it, under the 
name of an eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, pretending it was only a 
ſtanding court of delegates; and the king was fo obſtinate and 
imperious in his councils, that he regarded no obſtacles from 
former laws, when they were in prejudice of his abſolute power. 
A new court was therefore erected, by which ſeven commiſ- 
ſioners were veſted with full and unlimited authority over the 
whole church of England: they had the ſame unlimited powers 
poſſeſſed by the high commiſſion, and they were to exerciſe 
their juriſdiction, notwithſtanding any law or ſtatute to the con- 
trary. The commiſſion was granted the beginning of April 
but it was not opened till Auguſt ; and it might be executed by 
any three, provided JeretRYs the chancellor was always one. 
The reaſon of this proviſo may eaſily be gueſſed at with great 
certainty. The archbiſhop lay quiet during all this ſtorm at 
Lambeth ; and tho he expreſſed great zeal againſt popery in 
his converſation, yet he expreſſed it there only, and ſhewcd a 
timidity that was interpreted much to his diſhonour. His name 
was the firſt in the new commiſſion ; and he contented himſelf 
with not having any ſhare in its execution, and with declaring 
againſt it only by not attending it when it was opened. Poor 
ſpirited, and blameable as this was, in ſuch a time of danger, 

Crew biſhop of Durham, and Serar biſhop of Rocheſter, were 
ſtill leſs in the intereſt of their country, and religion: they both 
aſſiſted in the court; tho the latter indeed to do him juſtice, 
oppoſed every arbitrary ſentence paſſed in it, and at laſt when 
he ſaw the length they intended to go, withdrew himſelf very 
honourably ; on an intimation, it is ſaid, of what was likely to 
happen. The firſt perſon who was ſummoned was the biſhop 
of London ; and he was attended to it by many perſons of great 
quality, which gave his majeſty much oftence. The lord chan- 
cellor began with his uſual brutality, intending to terrify the bi- 
ſhop into a compliance with the juriſdiction of the court: = 
| | the 
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tne biſhop deſired firſt a copy of the commiſſion which authorized 


them to fit and to {ſummon him before them, and time after 
that to make his defence. This could not with any ſhew of 
reaſon or Juſtice be denied him; and he hoped that the king, in 
the mean time, might accept of ſome ſubmiſſion and let the 
matter fall. But when he found all applications of that fort were 
| ineffectual, he ſtood upon his defence. The firſt part of it was 
an exception to the authority of the court, which was not only 
without law, but even contrary to the expreſs words of the ſta- 
tute which repealed the a& for the high commiſſion. This ob- 
jection however was not inſiſted on as it might have been, leſt it 
ſhould too much exaſperate thoſe whom he had to do with, and 
was therefore rather modeſtly opened than ſtrongly argued. The 
other part of his defence, was, that he had obeyed his majeſty's 
orders as far as he could do by law; he had prevailed on DR. 
SHare to act as a man who was under ſuſpenſion ; and he could 
not inflict a cenſure on any of his clergy, without a proceſs, 


articles, and ſome proof. This was ſufficiently evident from the 


conſtant practice of eccleſiaſtical courts, and the judgment of 
all canon lawyers: and this was no doubt a ſufficient acquittal 
of the biſhop in the breaſt of every honeſt man. But this would 
not ſatisfy the imperious temper of the king, nor the lofty idea 
which he had entertained of his own authority. As JET PERVS 
and CREW only therefore were for ſuſpending his lordſhip during 
his majeſty's pleaſure, and the earl of RochEs TER, Serar, and 
the chief juſtice HERBERT were for acquitting him, the king 


cloſetted the earl, and dealt ſo roundly with him, that his lord- 
ſhip concurred in the ſentence with the other two, and the bi- 


ſhop was ſuſpended from his office. This was thought however 


ſo poor a victory, that the court was not well pleaſed with it; 


and the biſhop was more conſidered abroad than ever. In order 
therefore to get out of this buſineſs as well as they could, Ds. 


Su akt was admitted to preſent a petition, expreſſing his concern, 


and deſiring to be reſtored to his majeſty's favour ; and upon that 
he was permitted, after a gentle reprimand, to return to the ex- 
erciſe of his function. But the biſhop lay under ſuſpenſion. 


The king and his prieſts were thorowly enraged at the oppo- 
ſition which they met with from the clergy ; and therefore to 


humble them a little further, another commiſſion was iſſued out 


for all the counties in England, to enquire what money had been 
raiſed, or what goods had been ſeized by diſtreſs on diſſenters, or 
proſecutions for recuſancy, for ten years paſt, and not brought to 
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count in the exchequer. This ſtruck a great terror into all 
the tribe of informers, ſpiritual courts, and confiding juſtices, 
who were many of them eccleſiaſticks, and who had uſed their 
| Power in a very ſcandalous manner. But the proteſtant diſſen. 
ters generouſly refuſed to appear againſt their enemies, upon an 
aſſurance from ſome leading men in church and ſtate, that no ſuch 
ſeverities ſhould be ever uſed for the future. It was hoped by 
the court, that this commiſſion would have animated the diſſen. 
ters to turn upon the clergy with ſome of that fierceneſs with 
which they themſelves had been lately treated. But the kings 
intentions were ſo obvious, that it was impoſſible for him to 
gain the confidence of the nonconformiſts. They were ſenſible 
that the bigotted maxims of his religion, as well as the violence 
of his temper, were repugnant to the principles of a toleration; 
and that it was not till after his dangerous ſchemes were rejected 
by the biſhops and clergy, that he had any recourſe to the 


nonconformiſts. 


The next ſtep which was taken, in purſuit of the great pro- 
ject of ſubduing the church, and introducing popery, was to 
get a footing for the jeſuits in the univerſities. To this purpoſe 
his majeſty ſent a mandamus to the vice- chancellor of Cambridge 
to admit an ignorant benedictine monk to the degree of maſter 
of arts. The vice-chancellor called a congregation ; and con- 
ſidering that all the king's prieſts might be let in upon them in 
this manner, they refuſed the mandamus with a firmneſs and 
unanimity which was not expected. New and repeated orders, 
full of ſevere threatnings in caſe of diſobedience, were ſent to 
the univerſity, but to no purpoſe. The vice-chancellor was 
ſummoned before the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, and treated by 
TerrERys with his uſual inbumanity : but all that was thought 
fit to be done againſt him was to turn him out of his office. 
The univerſity choſe a man of great ſpirit in his room, who pro- 
miſed in the ſpeech which he made at his admiſſion into the of- 
fice, that neither religion, nor the rights of the univerſity, 
ſhould ſuffer any prejudice during his magiſtracy. Aſter this 
unſucceſsful attempt in Cambridge, another of an higher fort, 
by a ſtrange fatality in their counſels, was made at Oxford; 
and which, tho it was not concluded till the following year, it 
will be better to give the account of all together, than to break 
again the thread of the hiſtory. The preſidentſhip of Magda- 
len college being vacant, the nomination to which was abſolutely 
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in the fellows, the king ſent a mandamus requiring them to 
elect one FARMER; an ignorant and vitious man, without any 
qualification to recommend him to ſuch a poſt, but that of 
changing his religion. The fellows of the college made very 
ſubmiſſive applications to the king to recal his mandate; but 
the day of election, according to their ſtatutes, coming before 
his majeſty's anſwer, they choſe Dx. Hovcn ; a worthy virtuous 
man of their own body, and who had vigour and firmneſs 
cnough to ſtand by his rights and the privileges of the college. 
Their election was confirmed by the biſhop of WINCHESTER their 
viſitor, and all the legal forms were obſerved to put the preſident 
in poſſeſſion. © It was much obſerved,” fays biſhop Buzxer, 
that this univerſity which had aſſerted the king's prerogative 
« in the higheſt ſtrains of the moſt abject flattery poſſible, both 
« jn their addrefles, and in a wild decree they had made about 
« three years before, which muſt eſtabliſh uncontroulable ty- 
« ranny, ſhould be the firſt body of the nation that ſhould feel 
ee the effects of it moſt ſenſibly.” In order to puniſh the col- 
lege for this contumacy, as it was called, an inferior eccleſiaſti- 
cal commiſſion was ſent down, and the preſident and fellows 
cited before it. The ſcandal which Farmer had given was fo 
notorious, and ſo many juſt exceptions were made againſt him, 
that the commiſſioners were aſhamed to inſiſt upon his election. 
A new mandate was therefore iſſued for Pax KER, promoted in 
this reign to the ſee of Oxford; a man little better in his practiſe 
or his principles than the other. The fellows excuſed themſelves 
on the oath they had taken to obſerve the ſtatutes ; which did 
not allow them to deprive the preſident of his office and to ſub- 
ſtitute another in his room. In oppoſition to this it was ſaid, 
that college ſtatutes had always been conſidered as things which 
depend entirely on the ſovereign's pleaſure, ſo that the oaths 
to obſerve them could not be binding when they were in oppo- 
ſition to the king's command. But the fellows did not under- 
ſtand this doctrine; and thus the matter reſted till his majeſty's 
progreſs the next year. Taking Oxford in his way, he ſent for 
the preſident and fellows, and in a language and manner little 
ſuited to the majeſty of a crown, he ordered them to go imme- 
diately and chuſe Pax RR for their preſident : they inſiſted ſtill 
on their oaths, and pleaded with a ſubmiſſion and humility which 
they hoped would mollify the king. But all availed them no- 
thing. A new commiſſion was ſent down, with CarTwarcur 
2 proſtitute biſhop at the head; the preſident was turned out by 
violence, and PaRKER put in poſſeſſion. All the fellows, ex- 
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cept two who complied, were diſplaced immediately; and thy, 


contrary to law and liberty, the private properties of men were 
invaded by the king's prerogative. The whole nation, as well 
as the univerſity, was alarmed at this proceeding. They {yy 
the fountains of the church were attempted to be poiſoned; 
and it was generally concluded, that all eccleſiaſtical as well as 
civil preferments would be given only to thoſe who were baſe 
enough to facrifice their conſcience and religion to the reign. 
ing ſuperſtition. The connexion is fo cloſe between the eccle- 
ſiaſtical eſtabliſhments and the univerſities, that I thought my. 
ſelf obliged to give this account very particularly. I muſt now 
return to affairs of a more public nature, | 


The wider and more deſperate the war became between the 


king and the church, the more neceſſary his majeſty found 


it to ſhew kindneſs to the nonconformiſts. For this purpoſe 
he ſent out agents to invite ſome of them to court, and to offer 
them the royal favour and all manner of encouragement, if they 
would concur with him in abrogating the penal laws, and teſt, 
Whilſt his majeſty was thus concerting openly with the pro- 
teſtant ſectaries at home, he was carrying on a correſpondence 


ſecretly with the court of Rome. But at laſt the prieſts were 


reſolved to ſtrike a ſtroke which ſhould put that matter ' paſt 
all reconciliation. They prevailed on the king to ſend an am- 


baſſador publicly to the pope, tho it was high treaſon ; and the 


earl of CasTLEMAIN was ſent with great ſplendour, and at a 
vaſt expence. InnocenT the eleventh then in the chair, in- 


ſtead of being pleaſed with this forward ſtep, concluded that a 
ſcheme conducted with ſuch indiſcretion, could never poſſibly 
be ſucceſsful: and the only proof of complaiſance which the 


king received from his holineſs, was his ſending a nuncio into 
England in return for this expenſive embaſſy. The nuncio re- 
ſided openly in London all the reſt of this ſhort reign : and four 


catholic biſhops were publicly conſecrated in the king's chapel, 
and ſent out as vicars apoſtolical to exerciſe the epiſcopal function 
in their reſpective dioceſes. Their paſtoral letters, directed to 


the lay catholicks of England, were printed and diſperſed by the 


expreſs allowance and permiſſion of the king; and the regular 


clergy of that communion appeared at court in the habits of 


their reſpective orders. But the ſteps already made for the in- 
tereſt of the popiſh religion, were not thought ſufficient to ſecure 


ſucceſs, I have already faid, that the king courted the non- 
conformiſts to bring them into his meaſures: and the more 


_effecually. 
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all the penal laws in eccleſiaſtical affairs, and granting a general 
liberty of conſcience to all his ſubjects. Imperious, violent, ar- 
bitrary, and bigotted to the laſt degree, he was not deterred 
by the conſideration that this project had been blaſted by two 
fruitleſs attempts in the late reign; and that in ſuch a govern- 
ment as that of England, the opinion of lawyers and antiqua- 
rians was not ſufficient to eſtabliſh a prerogative againſt the 
general voice of the nation. In purſuance however of this pro- 
clamation, the nonconformiſts of all ſorts were not only ſet at li- 
berty, but admitted to ſerve in all offices of truſt and profit. 
Innumerable addreſſes too were preſented by them to the king, 
on this occaſion, from all parts of the kingdom; penned in 
much higher ſtrains than their old and cautious divines approved 
of but extremely welcome at court. Some of the diſſenters, 
from an exceſſive joy at their liberty, and probably too from a 
ſtrong reſentment againſt their late oppreſſors, gave too much 
countenance to the meaſures of the court, by publiſhing virulent 


- unanimouſly, and very wiſely, to remain filent under their re- 
proaches, for fear of widening the breach between the two 
parties, at a time when their union was aſolutely neceſſary. It 
muſt be ſaid however, that they had not attained this wiſdom, 
till it was almoſt too late; at leaſt not during the ſpace of twenty 
years, and till by their abſurd principles of paſſive obedience, 
taught in their pulpits and acts of parliament, they had enabled 
the king to become arbitrary and tyrannical. In general it may 


to be tranſported by their paſſion into inſults on the church of 
England, yet they were men of no diſtinction, and that the moſt 
ſenſible and leading men declared againſt the diſpenſing power. 
“As thankful as they were for their liberty, fays lord Har- 
LIFAX, © they were fearful of the iſſue; neither could any num- 
„ber of any conſideration among them, be charged with ha- 
* zarding the public ſafety, by falling in with the meaſures of 
« the court, of which they had as great a dread as their neigh- 


their joint ſecurity. They publiſhed pamphlets from time to 
time, acknowledging their error in driving the preſbyterians to 


guard againſt the artifices of the court; and promiſing a very 
different behaviour on the re-eſtabliſhment of their airs It 


effectually to do this, he iſſued out a proclamation ſuſpending 


inveRives againſt the church. But the epiſcopal party reſolved 


be affirmed, that if ſome of the diſſenters permitted themſelves 


« bours.” The churchmen on their fide did all that lay in 
their power to eſtabliſh an union, as the only poſlible means for 


extremities; confeſſing that they were not enough upon their 


muſt 
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muſt be owned that this conduct was dextrous and ſenſible, 
as well as juſt: but it is no leſs true, that an accuſation lies 
againſt 18 of having forgotten this promiſe after the re- 
volution, as they did at the reſtoration of CHarLts the 
ſecond, 


Whilſt the king was thus trampling on the religion laws and 
liberties of his ſubjects, many of the leading churchmen, ſpirit- 
ual as well as temporal, were carrying on a correſpondence with 
the prince of OxAN , who had married the king's eldeſt day oh- 
ter. They had deſired him to uſe all his credit with the SeoeeNaat 
nonconformiſts to prevent their complying with the meaſures 
of the court; and ſent over poſitive aſſurances to his highneſs, 
of the ſame tenour with thoſe they gave in England, that if the | 
diſſenters would now ſtand firm to the common intereſt, the 
members of the church of England would in a better time 
agree in a comprehenſion of all who could be brought into a 
conjunction with them, and in a toleration of the reſt. The 
prince complyed with this requeſt; and gave directions to his 
agent, whom he ſent to England, to preſs the diſſenters to ſtand 
off, and not to be drawn in by any promiſes the court might 
= make them, to aſſiſt in the elections of a new parliament, Ac- 
cording to this advice, the new lord mayor of this year, a diſ- 
ſenter, tho the teſt was ſuſpended, and the king had told him 
he was at his liberty to uſe what form of worſhip he pleaſed at 
Guildhall, refuſed to take that advantage; he qualified himſelf 
forthis office according to law, and tho he ſometimes went to 
a meeting of diſſenters yet he went more frequently to church, 
and behaved with more decency than could have been ex pected. 
This diſobliged the king to an high degree; and he ſaid upon 
it that the diſſenters were an ill natured people that could not be 
gained. The oppoſition which the king met with every day 
from ſome or other of his ſubjects, ſo contrary to the high idea 
he had formed of his power, ſerved only to heighten his re- 
ſentments, and to puſh him on to the moſt raſh and violent 
meaſures. Had he proceeded by flow degrees, and ſeeured one 
conqueſt before he had ventured on another, he might poſſibly 
have ſucceeded : but by the good providence of Gop, in fayour 
of the religion and liberties of theſe kingdoms, he was per- 
mitted to deliver himſelf up im licitely to. a few ignorant 
prieſts ; who adviſed him to ſuch precipitate and violent mea- 
On, as ended in his, and their own deſtruction. | 
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Tho the ſchemes of the Roman catholicks, in the opinion of 
his majeſty's prieſts, were now ripe for execution, yet there was 
one circumſtance which ſpread a black cloud over all ; which 
was the near proſpect of a proteſtant ſucceſſor to the crown. 
The king therefore having in vain attempted to procure the con- 
{ent of the prince and princeſs of ORANGE to the repeal of the 
penal laws and teſt, his majeſty went upon another proje& which 
would effectually ſet aſide the proteſtant ſucceſſion ; and that 
was to provide the nation with an heir of his own body by the 
preſent queen, tho for many years ſhe had been thought inca- 
pable of having children. This project was communicated in 
the gazette of January fixteen hundred and eighty eight, in 
words to this effect: © that it had pleaſed almighty Gop to give 
« his majeſty apparent hopes, and good aſſurance of having 
“e iſſue by his royal conſort the queen, who thro Gop's great 
„ goodneſs was now with child; and public thankſgiving and 
ſolemn prayer were ordered on certain days to be offered in all 
churches on this occaſion. The proteſtants were ſtruck with 
an univerſal conſternation ; and the conception was talked of b 
the jeſuits as miraculous, and as the effect of a vow which the 
queen had made to the lady of LoxRTTO. The whole of this 
affair being related by many hiſtorians, and not falling within the 
deſign of this hiſtory, muſt be here omitted. 'The king being thus 
emboldened by the proſpect of a popiſh ſucceſſor, inſtead of try- 
ing what he could do firſt with a parliament, publiſhed another 
declaration for liberty of conſcience, in higher ſtrains, and more 
advantagious to the papiſts than the former; to which an order 
was ſubjoined, that it ſhould be red immediately after divine 
| ſervice by the clergy in all the churches, on the penalty of being 
proſecuted in the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion. For this purpoſe 
the biſhops were required to ſend copies of the declaration to 
all their clergy, and to order them to read it on two ſeveral 
Sundays in time of divine ſervice. The biſhops and clergy were 
put under great difficulties by this order: but after many con- 
ſultations and conſidering the caſe on every fide, the moſt emi- 
nent reſolved not to obey. The archbiſhop of CanTzzzury 
reſolved upon this occaſion to act ſuitably to his poſt and charac- 
ter: he wrote to all the biſhops of his province, and defired 
ſuch as were able, to come up, and to conſult together in a 
matter of this great concern. He found upon this, that eigh- 
teen of the biſhops, and the main body of the clergy, concurred 
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in the reſolution againſt reading the declaration; and therefore 
his grace with fix more of his brethren drew up a petition to 
the king, laying before him the reaſons which determined them 
not to obey the order that had been ſent them. „ It flowed 
from no want of reſpect,” they told him, © to his majeſtys 
ce authority, nor from any unwillingnels to let favour be ſhewed 
« to the diſſenters; in relation to whom they were ready to 
« come to ſuch a temper as ſhould be thought fit, when it was 
« conſidered in parliament, and convocation. But this de- 
« claration being founded on that diſpenſing power, which had 
© been ſo often declared illegal in parhament, and is a point of ſo 
great conſequence to the whole nation in church and ſtate, they 
ce could not in prudence, honour, and conſcience, make themſelves 
“s ſo far parties to it, as the publication of it once and again in 
„ God's houſe and in the time of divine ſervice muſt amount to.” 
The archbiſhop was then in an ill ſtate of health; and there 
fore the other ſix biſhops were ſent over with the petition to 
the king, ſigned by all of them. When the paper was red to 
the king, he was vaſtly ſurprized, as well as incenſed; and in an 
angry tone told them, that he had heard of it before, but did not 
believe it; that he did not expect it from the church of England, 
eſpecially from ſome of them; that if he changed his mind 
they ſhould hear from him, if not, he expected to be obeyed; 
and that they ſhould be made to feel what it was to diſobey him. 
To all which they only anſwered, “the will of Gop be done; 
and came from the court in a ſort of triumph. This was now 
the criſis on which the fate of the nation was to depend, as 
to its liberties and religion. The king was engaged on his part; 
and the church of England by refuſing generally to read the 
declaration, were likewiſe engaged on theirs. It ſeems but a 
piece of juſtice to the memory of theſe honeſt prelates to tranſ- 
mit their names in every hiſtory to poſterity : they were LLOYD, 
KN, LAKE, TURNER, WHITE, and TxELawNey ; and tho ſome 
of them had long concurred in the flaviſh doctrine of unlimited 

obedience and non-refiſtance, yet they found now to their ſorrow 
the deſtruction it was likely to bring on liberty and religion. 
The ſenſe of the nation, as well as of the clergy, appeared ſo 
ſignally on this occaſion, that the king had not only the ſeven 
petitioning biſhops to deal with, but the main body of all his 
ſubjects. His majeſty was long in perplexity what courſe to 
take, and conſulted for ſeveral days with people of every ſort. 
The moſt violent counſels were what ſuited beſt with his as af | 

an 
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and his principles ; and the biſhops were accordingly ſent to the 
Tower. The whole city, when it was known, was in the high- 
eſt ferment it had ever been ſeen in; and the banks of the river, 
as they went by water, were covered with people who kneeled 
down as they paſſed to ask their bleſſing, expreſſing their good 
wiſhes and concern for their preſervation. An univerſal con- 
ſternation appeared in the looks of every one: but his majeſty 
was not moved with all this ſcene. Nay tho he had a fair oc- 
caſion two days after, on the queen's pretended delivery, to have 
oranted a general pardon to celebrate the joy of that event, the 
king was inflexible. In a ſhort time after their commitment, 
the biſhops were brought to their trial in the court of king's 
bench ; and after a long hearing acquitted, to the joy of the 
whole nation, except the catholicks. So critical was the king's 
ſituation at that time, that it ſeemed he could neither go for- 
ward with fafety, nor recede with honour. His zeal for his re- 
ligion, his principles of government, his temper naturally obſti- 
nate, his compliance with his queen; his ſubmiſſion to the prieſts 
and jeſuits who ſurrounded him, none of theſe allowed him to 
leave his work unfiniſhed. Tho the ſeven biſhops had been ac- 
quitted, yet the new eccleſiaſtical court did not think themſelves 
bound by that precedent from commanding all chancellors, com- 
miſſaries, and archdeacons, to make an enquiry, and tranſmit ani 
account to them, in what churches and chapels his majeſty's de- 
claration had been red. But fo firm was the church party at 
that time in their diſobedience, that very few took any notice 
of this command. The commiſſioners finding this, were a little 
puzzled what to do: they contented themſelves however with 
iſſuing another order, requiring an account to be given by the 
fifteenth of November; but before that day came their autho- 
rity was at an end, „ 0 os he 


The whigs, according to their ancient principles of liberty 
which had led them to attempt the excluſion bill, very eaſily 
agreed to oppoſe a king, whoſe conduct had made it evident 
from his acceſſion, that he intended to overturn the conſtitu- 
tion of their country in church arid ſtate. The tories and high 
churchmen, finding their paſt ſervices forgotten, their rights in- 
vaded, and the church of England trampled on, agreed to drop 
for the 2 their doctrines of paſſive obedience, and to attend 
to the dictates of nature. The nonconformiſts dreading popety, 
as deſtructive of every thing they held dear and ſacred, were 
glad to embrace the offers of toleration from a prince who had 
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been educated in thoſe principles, and accuſtomed to the Prac- 
tiſe of religious liberty: and thus all faction for a time was at 
an end, that they might concur in a deſign to reſtore the rights 
and liberties of their country invaded by a popiſh arbitrary king, 
Tho the king had freſh inſtances every day of the diſcontent of 
his ſubjects, yet he never imagined that they would be able to 
give him any uneaſineſs; and leaſt of all, that they would find 


an ear from his ſon in law the prince of ORANGE. At the 1 


ter end of September therefore, he iſſued out his writs for ny 


_ parliament; intimating in the proclamation, © that he wa;jg 
© endeavour a legal eſtabliſhment of an univerſal toleration, and 


cc inviolably to preſerve the church of England in poſſeſſion of 
ce the ſeveral acts of uniformity, as far as they were confiftcnt 
ce with ſuch a toleration : and further, to quiet the minds of hi 
ce proteſtant ſubjects, he was content that the Roman catholic; 


& ſhould remain incapable of being members of the houſe of 
© commons, that fo the legiſlature might continue in the hands 


ce of proteſtants.” Within two days after this proclamation, lis 
majeſty received a letter from his miniſter at the Hague, to aſ- 


ſure him that it was very certain, the prince of ORANCE was 


preparing to invade England with a powerful force by ſea and 


land. 'The king was as one thunderſtruck with the news; he 
turned pale and ſpeechleſs, and the letter dropt from his hands; 
his eyes were opened only to ſee himſelf on the brink of a pre- 


cipice which his own deluſion had concealed from him. Like a 


diſtracted man he turned himſelf every way for relief, but could 
reſolve on nothing. His miniſters and councillors, aſtoniſhed 
_ equally with himſelf, ſaw no reſource but in a ſudden precipi- 


tate retractation of all his former meaſures. He put off the 
meeting of the parliament for the preſent, and applied to the 


biſhops then in town to know what was neceſſary to make the 
church of England eaſy. They adviſed him to annul the eccle- 


ſiaſtical commiſſion and the diſpenſing power; to recall all licen- 


ces and faculties to papiſts to teach ſchool; to prohibit the four 


apoſtolical vicars from invading the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction; 


to fill the vacant biſhopricks; to reſtore the charters; and to 


call a free parliament, by which the church may be ſecured ac- 
cording to the act of uniformity, and a proviſion may be made 
for a due liberty of conſcience. Theſe were things hard of di- 
geſtion in the ſtomach of ſuch a king, who thought every thing 


was to give way to his own will and pleaſure. But however it 


was not now a time to inſiſt upon his prerogative ; and he began 


to tread back unwillingly the ſteps which he had taken in the 
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ſullneſs of his power; concluding, that if he could but ſatisfy 
the biſhops, and recover the affections of the church; it might 
all do well ſtill. But it was too late. The biſhop of Lonpon's 
ſuſpenſion however was taken off, the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion 
diflolved, the city charter and the fellows of Magdalen college 
reſtored, and ſome other illegal practices renounced ; which 
were ſaid to be the mere effect of the king's grace and favour. 
But unluckily for his majeſty's honour, an account having been 
brought that the prince of ORANGEH“s fleet was diſperſed if not 
periſhed in a ſtorm, the king recalled the conceſſions which he 
had ordered to be made to Magdalen college. The report 
which occaſioned him to alter his meaſures was not without foun- 
dation: but the prince, having repaired the damages of the 
ſtorm, put to ſea again, and in a few days landed in England. 
A declaration which he brought with him was immediately diſ- 
perſed over the kingdom, and met with univerſal approbation. 
There was a particular and a long recital of all the violations of 


the laws of England; of the diſpenſing power; of the court of 


eccleſiaſtical commiſſion; of the filling all offices with catho- 
licks, and the raiſing a jeſuit to be a privy councillor; of the 


open encouragement given to popery, by building churches, and 


colleges for ſeminaries ; of the diſplacing. of Judges if they re- 


fuſed to give ſentence according to the orders they received from 
court; of the annulling the charters of corporations, and ſub- 


jecting elections to arbitrary will and pleaſure; of the treating 
petitions from perſons of the higheſt rank, and in the moſt mo- 
deſt terms, as criminal and ſeditious; and of the violent pre- 
ſumptions againſt the legitimacy of the prince of WaL RS. Upon 


theſe grounds the prince declared, ſeeing there was little hope 
left of ſucceeding in any other method, and being invited by 
men of all ranks, particularly by many of the peers ſpiritual 


and temporal, that he was reſolved to go over into England, to 
ſee for proper and effectual remedies for ſuch growing evils, in 
a parliament that ſhould be lawfully choſen, and fit in full free- 
dom according to the ancient cuſtom and conſtitution of Eng- 
land. In particular he promiſed, that he would preſerve the 
church and eſtabliſhed religion; | that he would endeavour. to 
unite all ſuch as divided from it by the beſt means that could be 
thought on; that he would ſuffer fuch as would live peaceably to 
enjoy all due freedom in their conſciences; and that he would refer 
the enquiry: into the queen's delivery to a parliament, and acqui- 
eſce in its deciſion. Another ſhort: paper was drawn by biſhop 
BuxxET, concerning the meaſures of obedience, juſtifying the 
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vainly with proſperity. The event of this expedition of the 
| at all fall within the compaſs of this deſign. It is ſufficient to 
ſay, that the king departed in a private manner from Rocheſ- 


reproaching the nation for forſaking him, he declared, that tho 


that allowing him to have poſſeſſed good qualities and good in- 
ſerves only, on that very account, as a ſtronger proof, how 


« perſtition, to wear the crown of theſe kingdoms.” 


from the prince; aſſuring them that he had done his utmoſt to 


it was their buſineſs now to lay the foundation of a firm ſecurity 
for their religion, their laws, and liberties. The bench of bi- 


full; but the archbiſhop of CanTzzzury was abſent. He re- 
ſolved it ſeems, like a poor ſpirited puſillanimous man as he 
was, to act neither for the intereſt of the king, nor of his coun- 
try; which, conſidering the poſt he filled, was an indecent, and 


_ perjury, and rebellion, it was ſtrange that his grace, who was 


defign of the prince's coming, and anſwering the objections that 
might be made to it. 


The fituation of the king at this time was terrible ; and he 
ſeemed in this emergence, when almoſt all his adherents and hi 
own children deſerted him out of regard to public virtue, to be 
depreſſed as much with adverſity, as he had been before elated 


prince of ORANGE, is too well known to every Engliſhman to 
need relating; and the particulars of it, if it was not ſo, do not 


ter into France; leaving a note upon his table, in which after 


he was going to ſeek for foreign aid to reſtore him to his throne, 
yet he would not make uſe of it to overthrow the religion eſta- 
bliſhed, or the laws of the land. Thus ended the ſhort and 
unhappy reign of James the ſecond ; of whom, as there is no 
one good thing to be ſaid whatever as a king, and as he had a 
melancholy reverſe of fortune, ſo I ſhall not ſay any more, than 


tentions, as ſome hiſtorians have allowed him, „his conduct 
« dangerous it is to permit a prince, infected with popiſh ſu- 

A parliament having been called by miſſive letters from the 
prince of OkAN ox at the requeſt of a great body of the peers of 
the realm, under the name of a convention, met in January ſix- 


teen hundred and eighty nine. In each houſe was red a letter 


perform what was deſired of him for the public ſafety, and that 


ſhops at the opening of the convention was obſerved to be very 


unworthy part. If he thought, as by his conduct afterwards it 
ſeems he did think, that the nation was running into treaſon, 


at the head of the church of England and the firſt man then in 
3 5 the 
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the kingdom, ſhould fit ſilent all the while that this was in de- 
« hate, and not ſo much as once to aſſiſt his countrymen and 
« the clergy by voting, ſpeaking, or proteſting on this ſubject ; 
« not to mention, ſays biſhop Burner, © the other eccleſiaſ- 
ce tical methods which certainly became his character.” There 
were but two biſhops, Cour ro and TRRLAWNEVY, who voted 
for depoling the late king, and ſetting another upon the throne : 
and conſidering the principles and doctrines advanced by moſt 
of the clergy in the reign of CrarLes the ſecond, and even in 
the beginning of the laſt, this is not much to be wondered at. 
The truth is, by maintaining theſe extravagant maxims without 
admitting any limitations, when they thought of guarding only 


againſt republicans, they had thrown themſelves into a dange- | 


rous dilemma, when the proteſtant religion was ſo much expoſed 
by thoſe maxims, as that nothing could fave it but their acting 
contrary to them. They had not therefore not only allowed and 
approved the prince of ORANGE s coming to their relief, but 
ſome of them had invited him. The ſtorm however being blown 
over, the fugitive king, and the catholic party being thrown 
down to the ground, and all their fears being at an end, they 
thought they could not decently deſert their old principles ſo en- 
tirely all at once, as to deny that the regal power was jure divino, 


and the character of the king indelible. In ſhort they had ſo 


entangled themſelves with theſe ſtrange conceits of the divine 


right of monarchy, and by preaching up paſſive obedience and 


non reſiſtance as an eſſential doctrine of the church of England, 


that they did not know how to diſengage themſelves from a ſnare, 


which they had never thought they ſhould be catched in. When 
they came therefore to take the oaths, which were altered from 
the terms © rightful and lawful king,” to avoid any cavils, into 


« bearing faith and true allegeance,” it was viſible that many 
of them {wore to obey the king and queen whilſt they con- 
tinued in quiet poſſeſſion, but that they thought it lawtul for 
them to aſſiſt king JAuks, if he ſhould come to recover his 
crown, as being {till their king by right. When the convention 
was turned into a parliament, and the members in the houſe of 
lords called over to take the oaths, eight biſhops were abſent ; 


of whom the archbiſhop, and TURNER, LAKE, WRITE, and 


KENN, had been of the number of thoſe whom the late kin 
had ſent to the Tower. But in order to recommend themſelves 
by a ſhew of moderation, ſome of them moved the houſe of 
lords, before they withdrew, for a bill of comprehenſion and 
15 8 5 tole- 
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toleration ; which were drawn and offered by the earl of Nor- 
TINGHAM. 


A ſolemn tender being made of the crown by the two houſ.. 
of parliament to the prince and princeſs of Oxance, they were 


proclaimed with the uſual formalities by the name of king 
WIIILIAu and queen Maxy, and with a general joy. When 


bill was brought in to the houſe of lords for altering the oaths 
of allegeance and ſupremacy, a day was prefixed, at the diſtance 
of ſome months, to give the clergy time to ſtudy the point; 
and if they could not then fatisfy themſelves of the lawtulneſ; 
of acknowledging the government, it was thought not fit that 
they ſhould continue in ſome of the higheſt poſts of the 


church : but a power was given to the king, to reſerve a third 
part of the profits of any twelve benefices he ſhould name, to 
the incumbents who {ſhould be deprived by virtue of this act. 
A committee was appointed to inſert a clauſe to take away the 


neceſſity of receiving the ſacrament in order to make a man ca- 
pable of enjoying any office, employment or place of truſt; but 
when it was reported to the houſe it was rejected by a great 
majority. After this another clauſe was offered, by which it 
was provided, that ſuch ſhould be ſufficiently provided for any 


office, who within a year before or after their admiſſion, did 


receive the ſacrament cither according to the uſage of the church 


of England, or in any other proteſtant congregation, and could 
produce a certificate under the hands of the miniſter and two 
other credible perſons members of ſuch a congregation. But this 


was likewiſe rejected by a great majority. 'Thus the king's de- 
ſign of an admiſſion of all his proteſtant ſubjects to places and 


offices of truſt, which he had ſignified in a ſpeech to the two 


houſes, not only miſcarried, but it much heightened the preju- 
dices of the high church party againſt him, as bearing no great 
affection to the church of England when he propoſed the open- 

ing ſuch a door as they believed would be fatal to them. Tho 
his majeſty had failed however in this deſign, he ſucceeded in 


another for a toleration of all proteſtant diſſenters, by a ſuſpenſion 
bol all penal laws for not coming to church, provided they took 
the oaths to the government. While this bill was depending in 


the houſe of lords, a motion was made for a comprehenſion; 
which was received, and ſome progreſs made in it. But a pro- 
viſo being offered, and preſſed with great earneſtneſs by ſome 
temporal lords, that, in imitation of the acts of HENRY the 
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eighth and EDwarD the ſixth, a certain number both of the 

clergy and laity might be empowered to prepare materials for 

ſuch a reformation of things relating to the church as might be 

fit to offer to the king and parliament, it was warmly debated, 

and at laſt rejected by a majority. Another proviſo was moved 

for by biſhop BURNET, who was juſt then promoted to the ſce 

of Saliſbury, that the ſubſcription of the clergy inſtead of aſſent 

and conſent ſhould be only to ſubmit with a promiſe of confor- 

mity ; but this could not be carried. The croſs in baptiſm, and 
the poſture in kneeling, were moved to be diſpenſed with by this 
| bill, which occaſioned another warm debate; becauſe as the 
poſture was the chief objection which the diſſenters had to the 
ſacrament in the church of England, it was thought the diſ- 
penſing with this poſture would be opening a way for their com- 
ing into employments. But the queſtion was put whether the 
proviſo ſhould be admitted; and the votes being equal, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of the houſe, it paſſed in the negative. When 
the bill without the clauſes was ſent down to the commons it 
was ordered to lie on the table: and inſtead of proceeding in it, 
they ſent an addreſs to the king, to deſire him to ſummon a con- 
vocation of the clergy according to ancient cuſtom on the ſeſſion 
of parliament. In ſhort, the party that was now beginning to 
be formed againſt the government, pretended, and certainly had, 
a great zeal for the church; and declared their apprehenſions, 
which they certainly had not, that it was in danger. Theſe, 
as they went heavily, ſays biſhop Burner, into the toleration, 
were much offended with the bill of comprehenſion ; as con- 
taining matters relating to the church, in which the repreſenta- 
tive body of the clergy had not been ſo much as adviſed with. 
The king was not very well pleaſed with this addreſs, the ten- 
dency of which he plainly ſaw; and as plainly intimated in his 
anſwer, that he thought he had already given them ſufficient 
aſſurances of his intentions to ſupport the church. No further 
progreſs however being made 1n this bill, it was brought on 
again the next ſeſſion in a more formal manner, but without 
any better ſuccels. EY Fo 


The king being thus diſappointed in one of his great deſigns 
at his firſt mounting the throne, his majeſty was adviſed by 
biſhop BURN ET, and Dr. TiLLoTsoN, to refer the affair of the 
comprehenſion to a ſynod of divines ; whoſe determinations 
might in ſome r2aſure ſtop the mouths of papiſts, in reproach- 
ing the reformation as built chiefly on acts of parliament, and as 
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what would alſo be better received by the body of the clergy, 
It was accordingly agreed in council, that a ſelect number gf 
divines ſhould be appointed by royal mandate, to meet and con- 
ſult about the moſt proper methods for healing the wounds of the 
church; that their determinations ſhould be laid before the con- 
vocation, and from thence receive the ſanction of parliament. 
The king, upon this reſolution, iſſued out a commiſſion to 
thirty divines, ten of whom were biſhops, © to prepare ſuch al- 
« terations of the liturgy and canons, and ſuch propoſals for 
c the reformation of the eccleſiaſtical courts and other matters, 
ce as in their judgments may moſt conduce to the good order, 
ce edification and unity of the church of England.” The com- 
mittee being met in the Jeruſalem chamber, a diſpute aroſe about 
the legality of their commiſſion. SyraT biſhop of Rocheſter, 


* 


who had ſat all along in the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion in the late 
reign till near the end, which was moſt certainly in defiance of 
an act of parliament, had his ſcruples now leſt they ſhould incur 


a premunire, tho there was not ſo much as a ſhadow for ſuch 
a pretence. If the king's ſupremacy means any thing it em- 
powers him moſt certainly to appoint proper perſons, tho not to 
make laws, yet to prepare matters for the legiſlature. However 


Spkar, and three others withdrew, ſome of them ſaying plainly 


that they were againſt all alterations whatſoever ; they thought 


too much was done for the diſſenters in granting them a tolera- 
tion, but they would do nothing to make conformity ſtill eaſter, 


The commiſſioners ſate cloſely for ſeveral weeks, and there was 
an entire correction of every thing digeſted that ſeemed liable 


to any objection. They began with reviewing the liturgy ; and 


when they examined the calendar, they ordered in the room of 
the apocryphal leſſons certain chapters of canonical ſcripture to 


be red, that were more to the advantage of the people. The 
Athanaſian creed was left to the diſcretion of the miniſter, to 
read it, or to change it for the apoſtles creed. New colleds 


were drawn up more agrecable to the epiſtles and goſpels for the 
whole courſe of the year, with that elegance and brightneſs of 


expreſſion, and ſuch a flame of devotion, ſays Dr. Nichols, that 
nothing could more excite the hearts of the hearers, and raiſe 


up their minds towards Gop. A new verſion of the pſalms was 
made more agreeable to the original z and the words and ex- 
preſſions which had been excepted againſt in the liturgy were 
changed for others that were clear and plain. The chaunting in 
cathedrals was to be laid afide; the legendary ſaints days were 


to be omitted; the croſs in baptiſm to be left to the choice 5 
* 
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the parent; the kneeling at the ſacrament to be indifferent ; the 
faſts in lent were declared to conſiſt in extraordinary acts of de- 
votion, and not in diſtinction of meats; the word prieſt was to 
be changed for miniſter ; the uſe of the ſurplice to be left to 
the diſcretion of the biſhop; the godfathers and godmothers 
may be omitted in baptiſm if defired, and the children preſented 
in their parents names; reordination of thoſe who had been 
ordained by preſbyters was to be only conditional; there was a 
rubric made for declaring the damnatory clauſe in the Athana- 


intended againſt thoſe only who deny the ſubſtance of the chriſ- 
tian religion. Theſe and ſome other conceſſions and amend- 
ments would in all probability have brought in the greateſt part 
of the diſſenters. But whilſt theſe things were debating with 
oreat coolneſs and moderation, the Jacobite party took hold of 
this occaſion to enflame the minds of men againſt the govern- 
ment. It was faid the church was to be pulled down and preſ- 
bytery to be ſet up; that all that was now in debate was only to 
diſtract and divide the church, and to render it by that means 
both weaker, and more ridiculous. The univerſities took fire 
upon this, and began to declare againſt it, as well as againſt all 


church ; tho to thoſe who promoted it, it was in a great mea- 


convocation men, to whom the determinations of the committee 


were not in a temper cool and calm enough to encourage the 
further proſecution of ſuch a deſign. 


When the convocation met, the king ſent them a meſſage by 
the earl of NoTTiNGaam, aſſuring them of his conſtant favour 
1 he ſhould order to be laid before them with due care and an im- 
partial zeal for the peace and good of the church. But the 
lower houſe immediately expreſſed a reſolution not to enter into 


difficulty carried to make a decent addreſs to the king. Nay 
the addreſs was not decent; for they took no notice of the 
| latter part of the king's meſlage, and only thanked him for his 
promiſe of protection; which, conſidering the many ſolemn pro- 
miſes they had made when popery was at their doors, raiſed a 


3 temps. 


ſian creed, not to be reſtrained to every particular article, but 


thoſe who promoted it, as men who intended to undermine the 


ſure, if not principally owing, that it was at this time a church 
at all. Great intereſt was made every where in the choice of 


were to be referred; ſo that it was quickly viſible that the clergy 


and protection, and deſiring them to conſider ſuch things as 


any debates in regard to alterations; and it was not without 


great and juſt outery againſt them, and brought them into con- 
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tempt. His majeſty, obſerving that there was a jealouſy and 
_ diſtruſt amongſt them not to be conquered, put an end to the 
ſeſſion ; and ſeeing they were in no diſpoſition of doing good, 
they were kept from doing miſchief by a courſe of prorogations 
for ten years: and thus this great and good deſign, which would 
have been ſo much to the improvement of our public worſhip, 
to the intereſt of the proteſtant religion, and to the honour of 
the church of England, was defeated by the turbulency and 
reſtleſs ſpirit, of ignorant, factious, and evil minded men. Wh 
it hath not been reſumed in the days of more knowledge, 
more candour, and chriſtian charity, is a queſtion which many 
good men have often aſked with ſeriouſneſs and zeal ; but 
which no great men, upon whom it lies to do it, I believe have 

ever an{wered. 115 or, 


The king had ſuffered the deprived biſhops to continue above 
a year at their ſees, who all that time did nothing in the con- 
cerns of the church; and when they were deſired to declare, 
whether, if an act could be obtained to excuſe them from taking 
the oaths, they would go on in the exerciſe of their functions, 
in ordinations, inſtitutions, and confirmation, and aſſiſt at the 
public worſhip as formerly, they refuſed to give any other anſwer 
than that they would live quietly ; that is they would keep them- 
| ſelves cloſe till a proper opportunity ſhould encourage them to 
act openly againſt the government. It was viſible however to 
_ every body that all thoughts of agreement with them muſt be 
laid aſide. The next thing therefore the king did was to fill the 
ſees vacant by their deprivation. He judged, and he judged 
wiſely, that it was of the higheſt conſequence to his ſervice, 
and to the intereſts of religion, to have the primacy filled with a 
man who would concur with him in his deſign of healing the 
| breaches of the church; without going into the paſſions and 
humours of thoſe, who tho they ſeemed to court his majeſty 
in an abje&t manner yet hated him in their hearts. Dr. Tit- 
 LoT80N had been now well known to the king above two 
years, and his ſoft and prudent counſels, amidſt a great zeal 
for his majeſty's ſervice, had produced an high opinion of him 
both in the king and queen. But the good Doctor had no ambi- 
tion in his temper; and foreſeeing what a ſcene of trouble and 
ſlander he muſt enter on in the decline of his age, he ſtruggled 
againſt their majeſties requeſt of filling this poſt, with great and 
real earneſtneſs. He was a man of generous and extenſive 
principles, without any tincture of enthuſiaſm or ſu alen 
| 3 ut 
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but having never ſhewed any ſharpneſs againſt proteſtant non- 
conformiſts, and laying out all his zeal againſt popery and in- 
fidelity, the violent high- church party had always treated him 
with great acrimony; and he ſaw this would not be at all abated 
by his coming into the room of one whom they called a con- 
feffor, and who began now to have the compaſſion of the pub- 
lic on his fide. Theſe things were laid before the king by Dr. 
 T::.LoTSON in great ſincerity, with the concluſion followin 
from them, that his promotion to the primacy would have an 
ill effect on his majeſty's ſervice. But this probity. only ſerved to 
increaſe the king's affection, and to fix him in his purpoſe 
the more inflexibly : ſo that the Doctor was obliged, tho with 
great uneaſineſs to himſelf, to ſubmit to the king's command 
and take the chair of primate. Dr. Syares was ſoon after pro- 
moted to the ſee of Vokk by the death of the archbiſhop; and 
all the other ſees were filled with the moſt learned, the wileſt, 
and the beſt men that were in the church. To the immortal 
honour of that nomination it muſt be obſerved, as well as in 
the inferior dignities that became vacant by it, no ambition, 
nor court favour had appeared. They were able men, of ex- 
cellent tempers, and true chriſtian principles; who were ſought 
for, and brought out of their retirements, with a real concern 
for the intereſt of religion: and the iſſue of it was accord- 
ingly. There was another face of ſtrictneſs, of charity, and 
humility, in the nation than had been for many years: the 
biſhops viſited and lived more in their dioceſes, preached and 
confirmed oftner than any who had gone before them for time 
immemorial, and took more care of the admiſſion and beha- 
viour of their clergy than had been practiſed formerly. But 
they were faithful to the government, and zealous for it ; they 
were charitable to the diſſenters, and were not uneaſy at the 
toleration. This, in the opinion of ſome of the clergy, was 
crime enough; who would gladly have remitted ſome other 
part of their character, to have had them ſet a proſecution on 
foot againſt the diſſenters: and becauſe they would not agree 
to that, the biſhops were repreſented, with all their pious care, 
as men who intended to undermine the church, and to betray 
it. To ſoften this clamour, ſome of theſe furious. divines were 
protected and preferred by ſeveral of the biſhops : but they 
took their preferments as the rewards which they believed due 
to their merit, and employed the credit and authority which theſe 
preterments gave them, againſt the ſame prelates to whom they 
owed them. 


Vol. II. 3D: SEE: - © 0 


the reſtoratiom. But SaNcROHT however was now dead; and 


primate, Their oppoſition. indeed was ſo very unreaſonable 
and ſo virulent, that he grew very uneaſy in his poſt; and it 


a long and particular character: but perceiving, that I ſhould 


reader which I have myſelf, without an imputation of having 


his parts, his learning and the goodneſs of his heart, he was 
C·ANMER, which had ever filled that ſee, ſince England had a 
church. He died ſo poor, that if the king had not forgiven 
royal bounty. He was ſucceeded in the primacy by Dr. TE x- 


worſt of times, with equal prudence, and magnanimitʒ. 
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Theſe were uneaſy times for honeſt and good men to live in 
who had the Ft of CHRIST in their principles and temper, 
and a ſerious” concern in their hearts for the prevalence of hi, 
religion. It is amazing to think, to what a length the paſſions 
and intereſts of ſome men will carry them. A ſchiſm was at. 
tempted to be raiſed in the church, and to make the arch- 
biſhop looked upon as an uſurper ; on pretence of the inva- 
lidity of a parliamentary deprivation, which invaded the in- 
trinſic power of the church. It is impoſſible but that the men 
who made this objection, muſt at the ſame time remember the 
deprivations which are recorded in the progreſs of the reforma- 
tion, in the firſt parliament of ELIZAZRBTAH more eſpecially, 
and by their own admired act of uniformity immediately after 


died in the ſame poor and deſpicable manner in which he had I 
lived for many years, and yet the ſchiſm did not ceaſe. Thy MMR 
ſhewed plainly that it was not reaſon, but a malignant humour, 1 

which led them into all their oppoſition againſt the preſent 


made a great impreſſion upon his ſpirits. His grace however 
was not long expoſed to the reproach of evil tongues; for in 
two years after he had filled the ſee of Canterbury, it pleaſed 
Gop to remove him out of a world that was not worthy of 
him, and to give him the quiet which he defired. Thus died 


archbiſhop TiLLoTsoNn, of whom I once intended to have given : 
not be able after all to communicate that idea of him to the 
over charged it, I ſhall only preſume to ſay of this prelate, 
that for the ſweetneſs of his temper, the benevolence of his 
diſpoſition, the rectitude of his principles in church and ſtate, 
the beſt, and the greateſt archbiſhop of CanTzzzury, next to 


his firſt fruits, his debts could not have been paid; nor could 
his widow have ſubſiſted without an annual penſion from the 


NISON, Who had diſtinguiſhed | himſelf at St. Martin's in the 
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The nature of my work obliges me to take notice, of what 
one would wiſh to bury in filence, a great controverſy which 
| aroſe in the church in the year ſixteen hundred and ninety eight, 
about the doctrine of the Trinity; which divided the clergy in- 
to parties, and much unchriſtian treatment of one another, to 
the diverſion of infidels, and the ſcandal of religion. Indeed 
the minds of men were ſo much inflamed, and their animoſities 
ſo much excited by this controverſy, that it would have been 
well for the world and for chriſtianity, if they would have taken 
things as they found them: and being convinced that Gop is 
able to explain himſelf to the world, as far as he thinks it con- 
venient, ſo where he hath not uſed this perſpicuity, that they 
would check their curioſity and content themſelves without it. 
The great doctrine of the Trinity, ſo univerſally allowed to be 
the greateſt myſtery in our religion, could never ſurely be in- 
tended for debate and controverſy ; and being a ſubject incom- 
prehenſible, it muſt neceſſarily be a ſubje& very unmeet for diſ- 
putation among frail and ſhort ſighted men. It is one of the 
deep things of Gop among a thouſand others which he hath 
been pleaſed to keep far out of the reach of men: and yet from 
a vain and forbidden ſearch into the myſteries of our religion, 
and from determining peremptorily and minutely of what hath 
been left at large, and undetermined, in the revelation which 
Gop hath given us, almoſt all the contentions have aroſe which 
have diſturbed the peace of the chriſtian church. But this is 
not the only lamentable effect of theſe contentions ; for by theſe 
means the great deſign of religion hath been perverted, and al- 

moſt totally deſtroyed ; not to ſay, that in a great meaſure, they 
have been very often the cauſe of vice and infidelity. This 
effect was ſo much apprehended, and in fact, had ſo much taken 
place, by the controverſy at this time, that it was thought ne- 
ceſſary for the king to iſſue out injunctions to the biſhops, © to 
& repreſs error and hereſy with all poſſible zeal, and to watch 
ce againſt and hinder the uſe of new terms, or new explanations 
« in the myſteries of religion. „5 


4 * 
1 


Theſe prudent injunctions put a ſtop to this controverſy ; but 
it did not put a ſtop to the petulent humour of many of the 
clergy againſt the government. For want of ſomething of con- 
{ſequence to complain of, they complained that the convocation 
was not ſuffered to fit, to whom the judging of ſuch points 

5 2 ſeemed 
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ſeemed moſt properly to belong; and which, they ſaid, was part 
of the parliament, and ought always to attend upon it, that 
they might give their opinions when adviſed with in matters of 
religion. This was a new pretenſion never thought of ſince the 
reformation: and © yet ſome books were wrote to juſtify it, 
« with great acrimony of ſtile, and a ſtrain of infolence,” ſays 
biſhop Burner, * that was peculiar to one ATTERBURY, who 
had indeed very good parts, great learning, and was an ex- 
ce cellent preacher, but was both ambitious and virulent out 
ce of meaſure.” Whatever he wrote upon this ſubje& was fully 
anſwered by Dr. Waxz ; who detected all his falſe quotations, 


and confuted his facts, to the ſatisfaction of every man of com- 


mon ſenſe and impartiality. 


The biſhop of St. Davids, Dr. Warsox, promoted by king 
Jauxs, was at this time accuſed of the crime of ſimony; and 
according to the law and uſage of the church of England, was 
tried by the archbiſhop, who is the only judge of eccleſiaſtical 
offences in a biſhop, but who called to his aſſiſtance ſix other 
| biſhops. Many ſcandalous things were proved againſt him to 
the conviction of the court: and when they were going to give 
judgment, the biſhop, tho he had waved the privilege of his 
peerage in the houſe of lords, and had gone on {ſubmitting to 
the authority of his judge, yet then reſumed his privilege. No 
regard however was had to this plea, ſince it was not offered in 
the firſt inſtance, and the archbiſhop pronounced a ſentence of 
_ deprivation. The biſhop appealed to a court of delegates, who 
confirmed the proceedings of the archbiſhop. But having been 
promoted by king Jaws, the party of that unhappy monarch, 
tho aſhamed of WaTsoN as a corrupt and vicious prelate, yet 
were reſolved to ſupport him with great zeal. The archbiſhop 
Juriſdiction was therefore excepted againſt in the houſe of lords 
by ſome of his friends; under a pretence that he could not judge 
a biſnop, but in a ſynod of the biſhops of the province, accord- 
ing to the rules of primitive times. In anſwer to this it was 
ſhewn, that from the ninth century downward, both popes 
and kings had concurred to bring this power ſingly into the hands 
of the metropolitans; that it was the conſtant practiſe in Eng- 


land before the reformation, and by the proviſional clauſe in the 


act of the twenty fifth year of HxRVY the eighth, empowering 
a new body of eccleſiaſtical laws to be drawn, all former laws 
and cuſtoms were to continue in force till that new code was 

2 framed; 
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framed ; which confirmed the power the metropolitan was then poſ- 
ſeſſed of. Nor could the archbiſhop erect a new court, or proceed 


in the trial of a biſhop in any other way than in that which was war- 


ranted by law or precedent. To this no anſwer was made, or could 
be made; but yet the buſineſs was kept up by the biſhop's friends, 
and at laſt dropped with an intimation, that it was hoped his 
majeſty would not fill the ſee, till the houſe was better ſatisfied 
with the archbiſhop's authority. In ſhort all the clergy over the 
kingdom were at that time much divided. The moderate di- 
vines were looked upon with an evil eye; and that which was 


the reſult of gentleneſs of temper, and benevolence of prin- 
ciple, was exclaimed againſt as diſaffection to the church, which 


was worſe than leaning to popery. On the other hand the high 
church clergy, as they were then called, had never gone in 
heartily to the preſent ſettlement, but were ſoured with a lea- 
ven that had worked too deep to be rooted out: and tho no 
diſorders had been heard of in any part of the nation ſince 
the toleration act had paſſed, yet theſe gentlemen ſtudied to 


blow up the fire again, which ſeemed to be covered over if not 


well nigh extinguiſhed. 


With this ſituation of affairs in the church and in religion, 


I come now to the concluſion of the ſeventeenth century, 
and conſequently to put a period to this work. The church of 


England, by the revolution under this great deliverer, had 
been reſtored to all its ancient privileges and luſtre ; and there 
having never been any alteration ſince, in its conſtitution, uſages, 


or canons, it appeared to me to be quite unneceſſary to carry 
down its hiſtory to any later æra. How little ſatisfaction ſo- 


ever I may have given the reader in the peruſal of this work, 
a work to me of extreme great labour, difficulty, and ha- 


zard, yet I have this ſatisfaction in myſelf, that I have thro the 
whole of it adhered ſtrictly to what I believe to be the truth, 


without regard to any parties in church or ſtate, with which 


this kingdom has been long afflicted; having nothing that J 


know of to hope for, and diſdaining to fear, from any of them. 
I engaged in this hiſtory with a view of doing ſome ſervice to 
my country; but principally to the younger part of my own 


order, and to thoſe who ſhall be admitted to it hereafter into 


the church: that, at a time when popery and enthuſiaſm 


are making terrible advances upon us, they may be enabled 
from the examples of ages paſt, to expoſe the iniquity of 
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the one, the abſurdity of the other, and the danger of 
them both to the church of England: and if this work 
is red, with the ſame impartiality and love of truth, with 
which it has been written, I ſhall then be in no pain about 
any reproach which I may be treated with in the character of 
| an hiſtorian. 
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APPENDIX 


N giving an account of the tranſactions which related to the 
church in the reign of EDwaRD the fixth, I was obliged 
to take notice of the mean proviſion which is made by law 
for the greateſt part of her miniſters; and I intended to add a 
reflexion on the reproach which it has been to the nation from 
that time to this, as well as to point out a remedy for it. But 
as this is a ſubject, in my opinion, of the greateſt conſequence 
to ſociety and religion, and muſt therefore have been either too 
much abridged to anſwer my deſign, or elſe muſt have too 
much interrupted the thread of the hiſtory, ſo I promiſed then 
to reſerve it for an appendix; if it pleaſed Gop to permit me 
to finiſh the work which I had in hand. As that work, I thank 
heaven, is at length concluded, fo I ſhall now reſume the deſign 
which I then had, and acquit myſelf of this engagement to 
the reader. 


The reformation, which ſwept the corruptions of doctrine 


and worſhip out of the church, at the ſame time deprived the 


clergy of a great part of their maintenance ariſing from thoſe cor- 
ruptions; and no care was taken to remedy this grievance. It 
was a grievance, and a very great one, pernicious to religion 
at that time; even when the clergy were obliged to live un- 
married, when the biſhops had a power of augmenting the in- 
come of vicars and curates as they ſhould ſee occaſion, and when 
the ſtipend in money bore a proportion to the value of the ne- 
ceſſarics of life. But this grievance is redoubled on the pro- 
teſtant clergy of the preſent times, who for the moſt part have 
wires and families; and in thoſe vicarages eſpecially, where the 
ſtipend from the impropriator is the ſame at this day as it was 
at firſt; tho ten or twelve pounds were then of equal value to 
an hundred now. This is indeed a grievance, which makes 
pluralities and non- reſidence, ſo much exclaimed againſt in for- 
mer times, and by many inconſiderate people in the preſent, 
to be abſolutely neceſſary now in the church of England. What- 
cver ſcandal they might occaſion in times of popery, when in 
many places there was no reſident miniſter to officiate, and the 
clergy, tho without families, poſſeſſed as many benefices as 


they 
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they could procure---and ſcandalous they were then indeed 
yet to thoſe who think them ſcandalous under their preſent re- 


ſtrictions, and in a married clergy, I muſt take upon me to re. 


peat, that this ſcandal is neceſſary: nay that it is not only ne- 
ceſſary, but that the indulgence of it is not ſufficient to redreſs, 


a ſcandal ſtill more pernicious to true religion, the wretched con- 


dition of our inferior clergy. This is a grievance long la- 


mented, loudly complained of by many ſerious people, and, 
as every age becomes more expenſive, grows every day worſe 


and worſe. It is a grievance however which no legiſlature, ſince 
the time of the reformation, hath ever attempted effectually to 
redreſs : and yet there is none perhaps which ought to have been 
more the object of the zeal and wiſdom of every legiſlature, or 
the redreſſing of which would redound more to their honour, 
I do not forget the bounty of queen ANN, confirmed by par- 


liament for this purpoſe, which ſome people have ſounded ſo 
very high: it has mended the value of ſome little livings, and 
has brought them all to be worth now at leaſt TEN pounds 


a year, A prodigious acquiſition ! But of the nine thouſand 


and ſome hundred churches and chapels which we have in Eng- 


land and Wales, fix thouſand---I ſpeak it on the beſt authority--- 


* 


are not above the value of Fox ry pounds a year. It will indeed 
be the work of ages, before all the livings entitled to an aug- 


mentation can receive any benefit from it: and it will be five 
hundred years, before every living can be raiſed to Six v pounds 


a year by this royal bounty ; ſuppoſing the ſame money to be 
diſtributed as there has been for ſome years paſt. How inſufficient 


it is therefore for redreſſing this grievance, and for making a 


tolerable proviſion for the whole clergy of the church of Eng- 
land, there is no need for me to prove : and yet the paſtoral care 


is ſuch a duty, if it was diſcharged as it could be wiſhed, and 
as it ought to be, that no rewards are too great for it in large 
and extenſive pariſhes. 


It is impoſſible that an income, which is ſcarce a competence 
for a ſingle clergyman, ſhould provide for a whole family: and 
the manifold diſtreſſes in which our inferior clergy muſt neceſ- 
farily leave their wives and children, is an heart diſtracting re- 
flexion to them all their lives, as well as a reproach to the Engliſh 
nation. The proviſion which is made for the widows and 
children of the clergy, in three or four particular counties, and 
by the corporation eſtabliſhed in the reign of CnarLs the ſe- 
cond, is extremely inſufficient. All theſe excellent foundations, 

3 | put 
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put together, take in but a ſmall part of the vaſt number of ob- 
jects which deſerve relief; and that ſmall part is relieved too in 
a very ſcanty meaſure. To remedy this calamity, which had 
for ſeveral years employed my time and thoughts, and having 
taken every previous ſtep which I thought, or was told, was ne- 
ceſſary, I drew up a ſcheme for a general annual contribution 
among ourſelves to be executed by charter: and as it had the 
honour to be examined and approved by many of my lords the 
biſhops, ſome of the reverend judges, and by gentlemen of 
great rank and eminence in the houſe of commons, fo about four 


years ago I made it public. Very numerous were the applica- 


tions which I had from private clergymen, in almoſt every part 
of the kingdom, expreſſing their approbation, and deſiring me 
to perſiſt in carrying it into execution. But how it happened 


that a deſign of this great utility, and ſo evidently the peculiar 


object of the charity and attention of Art the clergy, was not 


countenanced and ſupported by thoſe who were moſt called upon 
by their rank and ſtation to promote it, I really cannot tell. I 
have great reaſon to lament that it was not fo ſupported. It 
had coſt me a great deal of attendance, money, time, and 
trouble; I had done every thing in my own power towards its 
execution; and I am ftill of opinion, that it would have anſwer- 


ed very effectually all the purpoſes intended by it. But find- 


ing this deſign, tho ſo much approved, was not ſupported, I 
turned my thoughts another way. I knew it was a cauſe of 
great importance to religion, and to the honour and intereſt of 


the order, and the church, to which I belong. I had therefore 


had it many years, in my head, and at my heart: and that it 
might. not entirely drop, for want of any thing that was left in 


my power to do, I drew up propoſals, in the form of a bill, 


to make a proviſion for the widows and children of the clergy 
by the aid of parliament: and in framing theſe propoſals, I had 
the honour to be aſſiſted by ſeveral members of parliament, 
of the greateſt eminence and abilities. 'The propoſals were re- 


volved over and over, and viewed in every point of light: it 


was conſidered attentively and with caution, whether any thing 


that was material could be fairly objected againſt them. Some 


objections, it muſt be owned, aroſe upon this conſideration ; 
which, tho not weak and frivolous, yet were not of ſuch a na- 


ture as to weigh againſt the evils which were propoſed to be 


redreſſed; and the ſcheme was afterwards examined, and ap- 
proved, notwithſtanding theſe objections, by ſome of the great- 
Vor. II. = 8 
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eſt men, and of the firſt conſequence in the kingdom. Ani. 
mated by this approbation, I was determined not to be gif. 
couraged by any difficulties from perſiſting in fo laudable and 
ſo uſetul a deſign: and therefore about two years ago, I pub- 
liſhed an addreſs to the clergy with theſe propoſals, and with 
ſuch reflections as I thought neceſſary to explain and introduce 
them. Here again I had ſollicitations from all parts of the 
kingdom, with an offer of petitions from the majority of the 
clergy; and I was likewiſe aſſured of a powertul aſſiſtance in 
the houſe of commons. But why theſe propoſals went no fur- 
ther, and no attempt was made in parliament in favour of the 


diſtreſſed clergy of the church of England, when a bill was rea dy, 


is what I cannot inform the reader. For may we not ſuppoſe, 
that when men of great underſtandings diſlike a meaſure, and 
oive inſufficient reaſons, that the true one is not diſcloſed? 
I think we may. Are we not to ſuppoſe further, that when 
men of piety oppoſe a meaſure, which is acknowledged to have 
for its object the intereſt of religion, and the honour of the 
church and clergy, that they have certain reaſons, tho they 


conceal them, which outweigh the obligation that we are under 


to leave the event of ſuch meaſures to the care of heaven? I 
think we are: and therefore upon theſe ſuppoſitions, and out 
of a ſenſe of duty to my ſuperiors, I made a ſacrifice of an 
undertaking, which, unaſked and unrewarded, had employed 


much of my time and thoughts for many years. If there 


ſhould hereafter be an age of public virtue and diſintereſtedneſs, 
to which theſe ſheets may deſcend, it will amaze the reader 
perhaps to be told, that an undertaking of ſuch great utility 
and importance, and ſo much countenanced and approved by 
the firſt men in the kingdom, was permitted to die away in 
ſuch a church and nation as this: and when it had been carried 
on unweariedly, thro a long courſe of years in ſpite of many 
diſcouragements, at the ſole expence and trouble of a private 
clergyman, of but little leiſure, a numerous family, and a 


ſlender income, that the author of it was left to languiſh under 


the diſappointment, without any notice whatſoever. Had the 
undertaking ſucceeded --- and ſurely to the firſt ſcheme there 
were no objections --- my heart would have had a joy which this 


world cannot give, and I ſhould have been very little con- 


cerned about any other reward. I have laid it aſide now, 
for no other reaſon than what I have given, with a ſorrow 


and a en; which the greateſt reward cannot extingu 1 
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It is impoſſible for me however to give up the hopes, that 
ſomething may yet be done, even in this age of ſelfiſhneſs, to 
ſupply the defects of the reformation, in favour of the poor 
parochial clergy of the church of England, and thoſe who la- 
bour under them. It has already been obſerved, that the firſt 
fruits and tenths, which are applied to the augmentation of ſmall 
livings, are a remedy for this grievance fo very ſlow and ineffec- 
tual, in the manner they are now applied, as to be almoſt no 
redreſs at all. Would it not therefore better anſwer their de- 
ſignation, in relieving the wants and miſeries of the inferior 
clergy, that the tenths at leaſt, if not the intereſt of the ſum 
accumulated, ſhould be annually divided among ſuch widows or 
children of the clergy as are in diſtreſs? I preſume to ſay it 
would. The great ſum in hand, with the firſt fruits continually 
adding to it, would be ſufficient to anſwer the demands of aug- 
mentation, according to the preſent a&, for a long courſe of 
years; and, if this method was taken of ſupplying the wants 
of the families of clergymen, perhaps for ever. Some altera- 
tion or other in the diſtribution of this bounty ought certainly 
to be made, in order to render it more effectual to the purpoſe 
intended by it, than it is at preſent: and in my opinion, an 
ample proviſion out of it, for all the neceſſitous widows and 
children of the clergy, is the beſt alteration that can be thought 
of. The conſequences of accumulating ſuch an immenſe ſum 
in the hands of the church, which many people pretend to 
dread already, may by this annual method of diſtribution be 
prevented. This is another ſcheme therefore which I offer the 
publick, to put a proviſion for the widows and orphans of the 
clergy on an eſtabliſhed footing, and which will in a good de- 
gree ſupply the want of ſuch a maintenance of the clergy them- 
ſelves, as was left unſettled at the reformation ; which, tho it 
has been ſcandalouſly neglected in this nation ever ſince, it is 
the wiſdom of every ſtate effectually to provide for. This is 
taking nothing out of the pockets of the rich and great, for the 
_ ſupport of their poorer brethren : it is a fund which ariſes out 
of the church; and it ought certainly to be applied in ſuch a 
manner as will make it of moſt uſe and 3 to the clergy. 
There may poſſibly be ſome conſiderable difficulties in the exe- 
cution of this ſcheme; and I know no ſcheme of public uti- 
lity and extent that is without its difficulties. But 1s this a rea- 
ſon for a wiſe and a good man to give, that it never ſhould be 
attempted ? Had the world been always governed by this max- 
im, the nobleſt undertakings we have to boaſt of, even the re- 


for- 
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formation itſelf, muſt have gone no further than ſpeculation; 
for the greater the deſign is, the greater always are the difficulticg 
which attend it. Mean and ſhameful therefore as ſuch an ob- 
jection is, yet this was one of the ſtrongeſt arguments made 
uſe of againſt the ſchemes I have already publiſhed: againſt the 
firſt indeed it was the only objection J ever heard. 


But ſhould there be ſufficient reaſons, againſt any alteration 
of the act for the augmentation of {mall livings by the firſt fruits 
and tenths, in the way that I have propoſed, which at preſent 
I muſt own I do not apprehend there are, yet one remedy is ſtill 
| left for the grievance ſo long complained of; a remedy which is 

entirely in the power of the legiſlature, which infringes on the 
right and property of none of the ſubjects of England, and 
which will be no leſs ſerviceable to the ſtate than to the church, 
that it ſhould be applied to the better maintenance of our pa- 
rochial clergy. The reader who does not know it, will be {ur- 
prized perhaps to be told, that eſtates in this kingdom of no 
leſs a value than FouxscoRE THOUsAND PouNDs a year -I be- 
lieve I ſpeak within compals --- are left to the ſupport of reli- 
gious houſes and ſeminaries abroad, I do not publiſh this from 
common fame, for very few even of our great men know any 
| thing of it; but I ſpeak it on authority not to be contradicted. 
1 If the parliament therefore would addreſs the crown for theſe 
eſtates, which are juſtly forfeited, the annual produce of which 
is ſent out of the kingdom expreſly contrary to law, and con- 
| trary to its religious and civil intereſts, there is no doubt but the 
crown would grant them: and theſe eſtates, together with the 
| royal bounty, would make an effectual augmentation of all the 
ſmall livings, as well as ſome proviſion for the widows and chil- 
dren of the clergy. To this ſcheme, which is ſo much for the 
| intereſt of the ſtate as well as the church, I hope no objection 
3 will be made by thoſe, who have any concern for their country 
Sy and religion; a concern, which, tho it is pretended almoſt by 
every body, is not in the hearts, I am afraid, of the greateſt part. 
0 Even this ſcheme however, I am ſenſible, is not without its dit- 
3 ficulties; but they are difficulties which an Engliſh parliament, 

if they ſet about it in earneſt, will eaſily get thro. A comfort- 
able and eſtabliſhed maintenance of the clergy, and a new body 
of eccleſiaſtical laws, are the only points which were left un- 
1 finiſhed at the reformation: and it is no inconſiderable reproach 
js to England, that theſe defects ſhould never have been ſupplied. 
| To this omiſſion, negligence, or whatever name we give it, it 
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is perhaps principally owing, that the ſtate of morals and reli- 
gion in the pureſt church in the world, is ſo abominable as 
we have reaſon to complain it is. Therefore to one of theſe 
defects, I have long and often applied my thoughts; upon this 
proverb principally, that „every body's buſineſs is no body's.” 
| have never pretended to any other abilities, than what are 
common; neither did I apprehend, that any extraordinary abi- 
| lities were neceſſary to open the way to ſuch an undertaking as 
this. I thought it high time, that ſomething or other was 
done to put the inferior clergy and their families out of diftreſs. 
Let but this defect of the reformation be ſupplied ; let our ſmall 
livings be augmented with a decent maintenance, and {ome to- 
lerable proviſion made for the widows and orphans of the cler- 
gy, that the one may be no longer a ſcandal to the church, and 
the other a reproach to the Engliſh nation; and I ſhall be per- 
fectly ſatisfied with whatever method the wiſdom of my ſuperiors 
ſhall purſue. Should this deſign be brought into execution in 
any method by my means, I ſhall eſteem it the greateſt honour 
and the greateſt happineſs of my life, that I was ſtedfaſt and 
unmoveable thus far in it. To the providence of Gop I now 
muſt leave it: and if it is not his will that my endeavours ſhould 
prove ſucceſsful, I have only left to pray, that he will put it into 
the hearts of thoſe who have more abilities, in this, or ſome fu- 
ture age; and to comfort myſelf with reflecting, that 1 have 
done every thing in my power with an unwearied reſolution, for 
the honour of the church of England, for the intereſt of the 
inferior clergy, and to provide a better maintenance for their wives 
and children, od Hoes 
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conformity 


I 


conformity to the rubricks and can- 


N 


ons 488. Purſues the puritan 
clergy with great rigour 490. Re- 


D 


E X. 
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WorsEty 66. Made marchioneſs of 
Pembroke 98. See ANN Bo E LN. 


news his articles ---- again rejected Box x ER ſent to Rome — his prof 


493. His death and character 


496. 
BARRET introduces the arminian 
controverſy quits his fellow- 


ſhip, and turns papiſt 466. 
BARTON Er1z. the maid of Kent 
—— her impoſture— attainted and 
condemned 


BEL Lay, biſhop of Paris, ſent to Eng- 
land — prevails with the king to 
accept the pope's terms—goes to 
Rome to make the reconciliation 
—— ſends the pope's engagement 
to the king exaſperated at the 
proceedings at Rome 121—4. 

BENNET, envoy to Rome — his de- 
claration to the 


from the king 90. 1. Makes pro- 


poſals as from himſelf to the pope 


which are refuſed 


101. 


Bible, a folio edition of it publiſhed 


134. 


pope 56. Sent to 
Rome with the opinions of the 
univerſities and a remonſtrance 


ceedings there 91. 2. Sent to 
Rome to make an appeal from the 
king —obtains an audience of the 
pope — incenſes him, and is ob- 
liged to make his eſcape 121. 
Made biſhop of London — leaves 
the reformers — goes over to the 
papiſts — exerciſes great cruelty 
206. Publiſhes ſome injunctions 
to his dioceſe 209. Committed 
to the fleet priſon illegally 247. 8. 
proceedings againſt him by the 
council — deprived—reflexions on 
it 280—3. Deſires his appeal to 
the king may be received his ap- 
peal pronounced unreaſonable 283. 
Propagates a ſlander againſt CRAx- 
MER 327. Goes on a viſitation 
—— his articles and injunctions 
his ſcandalous behaviour 354. 
Complains of the proceedings im- 
poſed upon him --- ſtirred up again 
by the queen 373. Sends here- 
ticks to the fire by troops 393. 


BougchER archbiſhop, his death 
| and character 2. 3. 


with a preface by archbiſhop PAR- 


KER, called the biſhop's bible 437. 
A new tranſlation finiſhed and 


publiſhed—— the ſame which 18 
now uſed. 


Biſhops required to take out new 
commiſsions under EDWARD 
appointed in the uſual form 2 1 8 


BRIDGMAN lord hs turned out 
617. 


497. BRIsTor earl of, his advice to the 


papiſts oppoſes the lord CLA - 
RENDON in council and impeaches 
him b08—10. 


Thirteen impeached by the houſe BRE Y, made chief tier by 


of commons 545. Twelve com- 
mitted to the Tower 550. Seven 


queen MARY 32. 


petition king James the ſecond BuckinGuam duke, impeached 514, 


againſt his declaration —— are 


{ent to the Tower tried and ac- BURNET draws a paper for the prince 


quitted 642. 3. 


Boleyn A. declares open enmity to 
Ve OL, II. 


of ORANGE, to juſtify his deſign 
646. Made biſhop of Saliſbury 
— his motion in the houſe of 

8 H lords 


"P — 


670 GR) D 


* 


lords 


LIAM : 649. 


Wo 
Calais, beſieged and taken 398. 


Cambridge univerſity, how applied 
to for their opinion of king HEN- 
RY'S marriage their proceed- 
ings 39. Proceedings about the 
habits 436. Purged by lord Max- 
CHESTER 560. Attempts made 
in it by king James 636. 


CamPEejius has a commiſſion with 
WolskEx from the pope to try 
Henry's marriage his excu- 
ſes and delays 46. 7. Arrives in 
England has an audience of 
the king endeavours to per- 


ſuade the queen to comply with 
her huſband 50. 


CASTLEMAIN earl, ſent ambaſſador 


to the pope 638. 
Catechiſm ſet forth with the book 


of articles | 306. 


'CaTnarINE queen, ſends her agents 


abroad, and engages her nephew 


the emperor affirmed her mar- 
riage with prince ARTHUR was 
not conſummated 
prejudiced by a forged brief 48. 


Her ſpeech to the king at the 


trial of their marriage, and how 


anſwered 58. 9. Sends an account 
of the proceſs to the emperor 62. 
Refuſes to give up her marriage 


109. , Her motives and conduct 
relating to the divorce 116. Her 
death and character. 153. 4. 


Ceci. made ſecretary of ſtate — 
approves of PARKER for the ſee 
of Canterbury 410. Made lord 

- BuRLEIGH — inclined to favour 


the puritans — his ſpeech in the 


ſtar chamber 442. His letter to 
WuHITGIFT 455. 


bury— opens the parliament with 
a ſpeech 


CHARLES prince of Wales, ſucce(«. 


tion from the two houſes 510. 


tion about MoNTAGUE's book 


Grants a commiſſion to the arch. 


biſhop beyond Canterbury, and 
ſuſpends im——under a neceſſity 
to call a parliament 515. 16. Diſ- 


cauſe before the court of arches 


her cauſe 


new commiſſion as a ſynod 528. Y 


 biſhop—— has recourſe to another 


the two houſes 552. Acquaints 


at York 553. His reply to the 


E 


-his advice to king W1L- CICII Sir Ros. made earl of Sali. 


494. 


3 
2 


his father in the throne — m ake, 
LAup his miniſter in church at af 
fairs—married to a princeſ: of 
France — his ſpeech to his 6 
parliament 509. 10. Dilpleale 
at the proceeding of the com. 
mons — entreats the parliamen; 
for kind uſage — anſwers a pcti. 


514. Diſſolves the parliament and 
calls a new one — his proclama. 


diſlolves the parliament — py. 
bliſhes a proclamation againſt 
preaching controverſy 514. 15, 


biſhop of York to compound 
with popiſh recuſants — levys a 
general loan — employs ſome of 3 
the clergy to preach up paſſive WM 
obedience—— baniſhes the arch. 


ſolves it 519. Interpoſes in a 


526. Calls another parliament— 
diſſolves it empowers the con- 
vocation to mend old canons, and 
make new ones—— grants them a 
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9. His directions to the arch- 
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S 


parliament 533. His ſpeech to 
the two houſes 539. Goes to 
Scotland 545. Fills up five vacant 
ſees — his anſwer to a petition 
from the commons 547. Per- 
ſuaded by his queen to paſs the 
bill for excluding biſhops from the 
houſe of lords —— his meſlage to 
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nineteen propoſitions ſent him by 


the houſe of commons 554. Con- 


ſents to a treaty of peace at Ox- 
ford his propoſals at that trea- 
ty 557. Forbids the aſſembly of 
divines 559. Forbids the taking 


4 675 
repealing the penalties of noncon- 
formity to be withdrawn diſ- 
ſolves the parliament, and governs 
without one — his death and cha- 
racter 625—9. 


the ſolemn league and covenant Churches, all their plate and jewels 


560, Makes great conceſſions at 
the treaty of Uxbridge 568. 

dopts a pernicious maxim 570. 
Eſcapes to the iſle of Wight — 
his treaty there with the parlia- 
ment 571. His trial and charac- 


ter 573. 4+ 


CuARLESs the ſecond, ſends over a 


declaration from Breda — pro- 
claimed all over the kingdom 593: 


4. Arrives in England pro- 


ceedings at his acceſſion — was 
for gaining the nonconformiſts 
596. 7. His declaration as ſu- 
preme head of the church — 
grants a commiſsion for a confe- 


renc2 598. 9. Declares his opi- 
nion in council for an indulgence. 
to tender conſciences— publiſhes 
a declaration for it 608, His 
ſpeech alarms the houſe of com- 
mons — his meſſage in anſwer to 
their addreſs 609. 10. Intends to 


introduce popery 616. His ſpeech 


to the parliament —— anſwer to 
their addreſs 618. 


plexity — breaks the ſeal of his 


declaration — his aſſurances to the 


parliament — is thanked by the 


two houſes — gives up the pa- 


piſts, and paſſes the teſt act 620 
1. Prorogues the parliament 622. 


Diſſolves them, and ſummoned a 
Sends the duke of 
Lokk into Holland— has a quar- 
rel with the commons about their 


ſpeaker — his declaration to the 
council — recalls the duke of 
Yorkk-— his ſpeech to the parlia- 
ment 624. Orders the bill for 


aſlembly of divines 558. 


and other riches called in for the 
king's uſe e "JOJs 


CLARENDON, his partiality againſt 


archbiſhop ABBoT 522. 3. De- 


feats the bill for extirpating epiſ- 


copacy 542. His account of the 
Inclines 
to gain the preſbyterians 597. De- 
livers the king's declaration to 
them 598. His ſentiments about 
liberty of conſcience — his leav- 
ing thoſe ſentiments 600, Takes 
great pains to ſecure the elections 
his ſpeech to the two houſes 
of parliament 602. More a ſriend 


to the biſhops than to the intereſt 


of the church declares for the 


| ſtrict execution of the laws againſt 


difſenters 608, Oppoſes ſecretly 
the king's declaration 609, Im- 
peached by the earl of BrisTor, 
and acquitted 610. Turned out 

613. 


in great per- CLEMENT pope, applied to by king | 


HENRY for a divorce, and pro 


miſes it — by the emperor ſt 


it, and promiſes that alſo 


makes many excuſes and delays 43. 
His conduct examined: 
pedient to get rid of this affair 44. 
Grants a commiſsion to WoLsty 


his ex- 


and CAMPEJ1vus to try king HREN. 
RY'S marriage 46. Grants a bull 
for applying the revenues of ſome 
{mall monaſteries to the colleges 
at Wincheſter and Cambridge, 
and a commiſsion to erect biſhop- 


Ticks 49, His artifice with the 


king's 
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ſends Ca- 


king's ambaſſador 
PANA to ſoften the king: refu- 
ſes the king's offer of a guard 52. 
Reſolves to unite himſelf to the 
emperor 53. Avocates the cauſe 
of the king's marriage to Rome 
63. Cites him to appear there 
65. In great perplexity lies 
ſtill, in hopes of better times 87. 
Cites the king to appear at Rome 


in perſon or by proxy to anſwer 


the queen's appeal gr. Grants a 


bull for erecting ſix new biſhop- 


ricks and endowing them with 
the revenues of ſome monaſteries 


93. Sends freſh offers to the king 


99. Refuſes thoſe by BexnxerT 


101. How determined againſt the 
king 102, Sends the bulls for 


CRANMER's promotion 106. His 
motives and conduct relating to 


the king's divorce 114. 15. His 
reſentment of the king's ſecond 


marriage and CRANMER s proceſs 
———decrees it null and allows the 


king ſome time to reinſtate his 
affairs 
Dunkirk 120. Enraged at Box- 
NER's inſolence 


his decree fixed up at 


— threatens to 
concerts mea- 


burn him alive 


ſures with the king of France to 


put an end to the quarrel with 
HENRVY 121. Agrees on terms of 


| reconciliation with the king 


they did not take place, and why 
124. 5. His death 140. 


Clergy, are all indited on the ſta- 


tutes of proviſors and premunire 
-give the king a great ſum of 


church gare pardoned in form 
84. 5. Their poverty complained 
of 303. Ceaſe to tax themſelves 


vote the king in con- 
vocation ſupreme head of the 


8 
viour in the public diſputation 
415. 


CoMMENDONE, ſent by the pope in. 


to England to perſuade queen 
MaRy to reconcile herſelf to the 
holy ſee 333. Returns to Rome 
with letters from the queen 339, 


Commons complain of grievances 


from the clergy proceedings 
on that head _ 88. 


Coup rox biſhop of London, his 


motion in the houſe of lords 
is ordered to ſuſpend Dr. Syarp 


ſion court, and ſuſpended 632—;, 
Votes for depoſing king JAuxs 


647. 


Convocation ir Ke diſſolved by 


Worszy 27. Grants a large ſub. 
ſidy to the king 28. Their peti- 


tion to the king 94. Conſent to 
a ſubmiſſion 95. Proceedings in 


it 109. Confirm the ſentence of 


the invalidity of HRENRV'S mar- 
riage with A. BoLEVYVN. Proceed- 


ings relating to erroneous opi- 


nions 16 3-5. Diſputes in it a- 


bout a new tranſlation of the bi- 
ble 209. Proceedings in it 266. 


360—2. 413. 14. 429. 30. 335 


7. 440.—459. 462.—469. 


487. Continue as a ſynod 
proceedings in it 528—33. 


CoveRDALE reviſes a new impreſ- 


ſion of the bible 207, Made bi- 
ſhop of Exeter in the room of 
VESEY 294. Committed priſoner 


to his own houſe 3a 5. Scruples 


the act of uniformity, and is ne- 


ver reſtored to a biſhoprick 423. 


O11, CRANMER, ſuggeſts an expedient to 


Corr, dean of St. Paul's, his beha- 


7 


Procure the king 3 divorce—ſent 
for to court and in high favour 
67. His 


is tried in the high commiſ. 
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67. His promotion to the ſee of 
Canterbury difficulties in it 
— marries and comes to Eng- 
land 97. 8. Scruples the oath to the 
pope —— his expedient for taking 
it——much blamed 106. 7. Tries 
the cauſe of the king's marriage 
— declares it null from the be- 
ginning, and confirms the ſecond 
marriage 110. His argument with 


Sir Tuo. Mok for taking the 


oath——condemned 138. Frames 
an oath for all the biſhops, ac- 
knowledging the king's ſuprema- 
cy, and renouncing the pope 144. 
Moſt able to carry on the reforma- 
tion— his amazing induſtry 146 
7, Makes a metropolitical vi- 
ſitation 148. Moves the convo- 


cation to petition the king for a 


tranſlation of the bible into Eng- 
liſh 156. Pronounces the king's 
marriage with A. BoLzxn null 
on pretence of a precontract 159. 
His debate in the convocation 165. 


Loſes his intereſt at court——has- 


no friend but lord CRoMwELL—— 
projects the marriage of the king 


with a proteſtant to regain his in- 
tereſt 184. Oppoſes the law of 


the fix articles for three days in 


the houſe of lords 186. Draws 


up his reaſons againſt it 193. 


| Adviſes the king's marriage with 
ANN of Cleve notwithſtanding a 
precontract 196. His notion of 


eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction — moves 
the king for leave that the people 


might read the ſcriptures at home 


—— diſputes with GARDINER in 
the king's preſence 195. Inter- 
cedes for CROMWELL in his diſ- 


grace 1s ſent to the houſe of 
commons to deſire their concur- 
rence with the lords to addreſs 


the king to permit his late 


marriage to be examined into 199. 


Agrees with the convocation it was 
Vor, II. | 


E X. 673 


null 201. Informs the king of 
the lewdneſs of his new queen— 


is ſent to take her confeſſion 207. 
procures an order from the king 
to refer the correction of the Eng- 
liſn bible to the univerſities 
and a privilege to a bookſeller to 
print it 209. A conſpiracy againſt 
him 215. How reſented by him 
217, His care to licence eminent 
men for itinerant preachers A1. 


Endeavours to reform the canon 
_ law 
litanies and prayers for the proceſ- 
ſions in Engliſn to be uſed through- 


procures an order for the 


out his province promotes 
men of learning and moderation 
to vacant biſhopricks 218. Com- 
plained of as the protector of he- 


reſy— ſent for by the king and 


inſtructed how to ſave himſelf 222. 
Reſolves to ſet about a further re- 
formation—— tries to win GaR- 
DINER, but in vain 241. Sends 
viſitors all over England with in- 
junctions —— draws up the book 
of homilies — the articles ſent 


with the viſitors 242—5. Tries 


again to win GARDINER to no pur- 


poſe 248. Opens the convocation 
with a ſpeech their procedings 
250. Proceeds vigoroully in the 
reformation 257. The meaſures 
he purſued in it 258. 70. Attempts 
a reformation of doctrine - cauſes 
a public diſputation at Oxford 
and Cambridge on the real pre- 


ſence 275. Prepares the articles 
of faith and doctrine for the con- 


vocation — did not offer them 
—— publiſhes them by the king's 


authority—his reaſons for it 290. 
Procures a review of the common 
prayer — the alterations made 


in it 296. 7. Exhorts his clergy 


to ſubſcribe the articles 306. 
Brought before the council ; re- 
primanded, and confined to his 

Ll 1 houſe 
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| | —_ 1 N D E X. 
| houſe — draws up a paper in arreſted by the duke of Nokrork 
his own vindication — committed at the council table 197, Reaſong 
| to the Tower 327—9. Brought for this——1s interceded for by the 
| to his trial and receives ſentence archbiſhop, but in vain 198, 14; 
of death — reaſons for deferring death and character 203. 4, 
his execution 334. Removed to | 
Oxford to hold a public diſputa- CRomwELL Or. at the head of the 
tion—the iſſue of it 350. 1. Tried army — his diſſimulation diſco. 
by a commiſsion from the pope vered 569. Subdues the leveller; 
377. Degraded — excommuni- 570. Defeats CHARLES the ſecond 
cated — and delivered to the ſe- at Worceſter 582. Diſſolves the 
if cular power——has hopes of life parhament—nominates another of 
I} and preferment given him if he an hundred and forty four men. 
1 would recant — ſubſcribes an bers, who ſhould have the ” 
| abjuration which was printed —— vereign power — 1s declared pi 
| tranſcribes and ſigns it again— tector 583, Forbids the dey 
writes a ſincere confeſsion of his from dealing in politicks — ifſues 
faith — makes a public declara- out writs for a parhiament—— his 
tion of it hurried to the ſtake ſpeech — ſends for the commons 
and burnt—his death and charac- prevents any from returning to 
| ter 386—92. the houſe who would not fign an 
| engagement to him——his govern- 


— — — — 
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"i Crew biſhop of Durham, aſſiſts in ment of the church gets his 
| the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion 634. authority confirmed by parliament 
| Votes for ſuſpending the biſhop of. —— acts a farce about the title of 
| LonDoN 03 5. king 584—8. Iſſues out writs. 
| for an upper houſe——his ſpecch 


 CRoMwELL THo. a domeſticof Wor- to the two houſesdiſſolves them 
SEY's, in favour with the king—— 589. His death and character 
perſuades the convocation to vote 3902. 

the king ſupreme head of the TT 
church 84. Made vicar general CrolwnrL Ricu. roochined pro- 


to the king——aſliſts CRRANMER tector at his. father's death—— 

in the reformation 147. Made lord withdrew and became a private 
vice-gerent 152: Takes his place gentleman b 45-4008 t« 
in convocation as ſuch de- | 

clares it was the king's pleaſure that 'D 


the rites and ceremonies ſhould be | CO | 
_ reformed by the rules of ſcripture AY, biſhop of Wincheſter, 


164, Iſſues out injunctions by brought before the council 
the king's command 171. 2. Pro- committed to the fleet and deprived 
cures a warrant for the Engliſh  , __ 93. 


bible to be red by all the people — 
ſends forth freſh injunctions which Dean, biſhop of Saliſbury tranſlated 


ſtrike at the root of popery 181. to Canterbury 7 dies and! 18 
Negotiates a marriage between the ſucceded by Waruam . 
king and lady Any of Cleve 184. 2 


Quarrels with the duke of Nox- Devonsnre, earl of, accuſed by 


rok 192. Made earl of Efſex— Six Twomas Wrar but ae 
: 5 y 
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his ſickneſs 


N 


ELIZABETH born and declared prin- 


by him . to the 
Tower. 343—4- Enlarged by 
king Pr1LIP's interceſſion goes 
abroad and dies 354. 


D16sy lord his ſpeech in the houſe 


of commons 537. 


Divorce of Henzy the eighth from 


queen Catharine, origin and pro- 
greſs of ii — a 


DoRCHESTER, marquis of, made duke 


of SUFFOLK zoo. 


Duprxv viſcount LISLI, made earl 


of WARWICK 236. 


Duplkr lord GuiLroxp tried and 
Executed 343. 


condemned 334. 


Durham ſee of and its temporalities 
reſtored to TUNSTAL 348. 


DWARD born; created prince of 


Wales 180. Succedes his fa- 


ther in the throne at ꝙ years old— 


his miniſters appoint the earl of 
_ HerTrorD his uncle his gover- 


| Nour : 233. 4+ 


8 Eopwanp king, writes a journal of 
his reign 291. His ſaying about 
the biſhops 293. 
to purge his library 294. Averſe 

to allowing the princeſs Mary 


Sends a letter 


the exerciſe of her religion——ſends 
her a letter——her anſwer 299. 


Econ count, ſent on an embaſſy 


by the emperor to negotiate king 
\ ParLiy's marriage with queen 
Mary 342. 


of the church 


mons to marry — 
411, her title of ſupreme head 


for a general viſitation 
mode of her religion 419. —Gives 


—alters the ſucceſſion 
7 en and character 307—1 3. 


E X. | 675 


ceſs of Wales 120. Accuſed by 
SIR THoMas WyYaT and after. 
wards cleared by him——but ſent 
to the Tower 343.4. Her life 
preſerved by an accident 344. En- 
larged by king PniLie's interceſ- 
fon 353. 


ELIZABETH ſuccedes her ſiſter 


the throne ſettles her council 
ſends miniſters every where to no- 
tify her acceſsion— makes Cx- 
cIL and BAcoxn her chief miniſters 
— of her father's religion more 
than her brother's 405—8. Ob- 
jects to the title of ſupreme head 
- her meaſures 
ſettled in the cabinet council 
what 408. Her proclamation about 


the public worſhip——makes Ba- 


con lord keeper—1s refuſed to be 
crowned by all the biſhops but 
one 409 approves of PARKER 
for the ſee of Canterbury — and 


makes Cecir. ſecretary of ſtate 


410 — is addreſſed to by the com- 
- her anſwer 


changed into ſupreme governour 


Eher power of eſtabliſhing the 
high commiſsion court 413. Ap- 


points a public diſputation 414. 


Her conference with the popith 


biſhops— puts them all in priſon 
for a little while - but except Box- 


NE R and two others ſets them all at 


liberty 418. Ordered injunctions 
the 


authority to the lay viſitors to pro- 
ceed by eccleſiaſtical cenſures 421. 
—Enriches herſelf at the expence 
of the church 422. receives pro- 
proſals of reconciliation from the 


pope for bids the nuncio coming 


into England----eftabliſhes Welt: 
minſter abbey in its preſent con- 


ſtitution 


3 


ment 459 | 

bers to the Tower for their ſpeeches Fox biſhop of Wincheſter promotes 

the king's marriage —— diſlikes 
2 
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ſtitution with a dean and twelve 
prebends orders the high com- 
miſsion to review and alter the 
calendar in the common prayer 
book and to change ſome of the 
leſſons 424. 5. Orders the arch- 
biſhop to draw a form of ſubſcrip- 
tion for all eccleſiaſticks 425. Does 
not like to part with images out 
of churches 1s averſe to the 
marriage of the clergy— her con- 


verſation with archbiſhop PARKER 


on that ſubject——s again ap- 
plied to by the pope——her anſwer 


about a general council her ſu- 


premacy confirmed by parliament 
426—7. Orders the high com- 


miſsioners to take meaſures for Emperor, his proceedings in favour 


his 


bringing the laity to their pariſh 
churches 437. Orders all the juſtices 
to ſubſcribe an inſtrument of obedi- 
ence to the act of uniformity her 
proceedings againſt Mr. Strickland 
for a motion in the houſe of com- 
mons 
438. 9. Her arbitrary meſſage to 
the commons 441. Her fury 


againſt the puritans 442. Will Eraſtians, what 562. 
not allow of a diſpute with the — 


orders the aſlocia- 


puritans 


tions of the clergy to be ſuppreſſed 


443. Burns ſome Dutch anabap- 


tiſts 446. Orders the archbiſhop 


to ſuppreſs the exerciſes of the clergy 


in their aſſociations — confines FisHER biſhop, refaled to ſet his 
hand to the determination againſt 
diſpute | 


him to his houſe for refuſing it, 
and ſequeſters him from his juriſ- 


_ diction 448—9. Is offended at 
the houſe of commons for appoint- 


ing a faſt 450. Grants a commiſ- 
fon of concealments and with- 


_ draws it———executes ſome papiſts 


452, Her charge to WriTGIFT 
on his being made archbiſhop — 


grants another high commiſſion 


453—4. Her ſpeech to parlia- 
ſends ſeveral mem- 


in parliament — is incenſed againſt 


LI 


-aſſumes her prerogative Essx car] made marquis of NorTn- 


E X. 


the puritans — and excepts ſome 


out of a general pardon 461, For- 


bids the houſe of lords to proceed 
on a bill before them orders 
ſome of the commons into cu. 
tody 461—2. Commits more to 
priſon 463. Forbids a member 
the court and commands him to 
abſent from parliament — her 
meſſage to the houſe of commons 
464. Orders the archbiſhop to 
ſuſpend his articles on the Cal. 
vinian controverſy—quaſhes ſome 
bills by a meſſage to the commons 
467—8. Her ſickneſs, death and 
character 471—3. 


of the queen Ins aunt 55 
motives and conduct relating to 
the king's divorce 115. 16. Dif. 
pute between him and the council 


286. 


"AMPTON 230, 


5 


\ ALKLAND lord, his ſpeech in the 


houſe of commons 538. 


the king's marriage 
between him and the archbiſhop 


on that head 46. His ſpeech in 


the houſe of lords 72. Drawn in 
and deluded by the maid of Kent 


 ——refuſes to take the oath of ſu- 


premacy 137. Committed to the 
Tower 140. Made a Cardinal — 
tried — his death and character 


149. 50. 
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FRITH cruelly treated 


Diſcharged from priſon 


I N D 
profuſeneſs and complains of the 
treaſurer 13. Introduces Wos Ex 
to be made almoner to the king 


14. His argument to confute Dr. 
STANDISH, With the Doctor's an- 


ſwer 19. Sent to Cambridge to 


get a determination againſt king 
HENRV's marriage 39. Sent with 
GARDINER to the court of Rome 


to ſollicit king Henry's divorce 


their inſtructions 145. 


—his argu- 
ments againſt tranſubſtantiation 
proſecution and death 103. 5, 

G 


ARDINER ſent to Cambridge to 


get a determination againſt the 


king's marriage 39. Sent to the 
court of Rome about the divorce 


his inſtructions 45. Perſuades 
the king to proſecute hereticks 103. 


Takes the oath to renounce the 
pope tho againſt his conſcience—— 
and why 145. Oppoſes the tranſ- 


lation of the bible into Engliſh— 


propoſes a ſhort and plain expoſi- 


 tionof the doctrines of the chriſtian 
faith inſtead of it 156. Diſſuades GLocrsTER ſee of ſuppreſſed and 


the king from a league with the 


German princes 157. Writes a 


8 677 
256, Proceedings againſt him 
reflexions thereon 287, Challenges 
HoopR to diſpute about the ha- 
bits but inſiſts on being firſt 
ſet at liberty 293. Deprived and 
confined more cloſely in the Tower 
294. Made lord chancellor and 
prime miniſter 321, Has a power 
to grant licences to preach 325. 
His advices on queen Makx's ac- 
ceſſion to herſelf and the emperor 


her couſin 320. Crowns the queen 
329. His proceedings with the 


two univerſities 332. Traverſes 
the deſign of Porr's coming to 
England till the queen's marriage 
339. His proceedings with the 
emperor in the queen's match- 


| bribes the parliament 341. Iſſues 


articles and injunctions 345. Ma- 


nages the parliament——his con- 


trivance againſt the Spaniards 347. 
8, His cunning management of 
the members of parliament 362. 
Oppoſes Pol E's advice for gentle 
meaſures 364. Turns over the 


| taſk of burning hereticks to BoN- 
NER who delighted in it 369. His 


death and character 382—4. 


united to WoRCESTER 304. 


book of true obedience in anſwer Gzey lady Jane, Nele queen 


to the papal claims 
BoNNER 174. Executes the bloody 
ſtatute with great rigour 193. Con- 
cerned in a conſpiracy againſt 
CRANMER 215. Refuſes to ſub- 


mit to the homilies and injunctions | 
—— committed priſoner to the Grinvar. biſhop of London, did 


fleet 


ſent for by CRANMER to 


the deanery of St. Paul's who tried 
to gain him but could not——car- 


ried back to priſon 247—8. This 
impriſonment condemned 248. 


to his dioceſe and pays an outward 


ſubmiſſion to the orders of council 
Vor, II. 


prefaced by 


goes 


againſt her will 


-lays aſide 


the ſtate and title 316. 19. Brought 


to her trial with her huſband and 
two of his brother's — condemned 
as a traitor 334—cxccuted—343. 


nothing againſt the clergy but as 
he was forced 435. Succedes 
PARKER in the ſee of Canter- 
bury makes a metropolitical 
viſitation of all cathedrals — re- 
gulates the aſſociations of the 
clergy 447. Writes an excellent let- 
ter to the queen — ſequeſtered from 

= his 
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his juriſdiction 448.9. Makes 
his ſubmiſsion to the queen and his 
ſequeſtration is taken off——loſes 
his eyeſight offers to reſign— 
death and character 452. 


H 


TALES a judge orders the laws 
concerning religion to be put 

in execution - ſent from one 
priſon to another — cuts his 
throat but not mortally — en- 
larged on his ſubmiſsion — kills 


himſelf e OO 


HAMPDEN his aſſurance to lord Fa LKk- 
LAND. 2 39 


Harn biſhop of Worceſter brought 
before the council — continued 
in priſon 292. Deprived 293. Re- 

| fuſes the form of ordination — 
committed to the Tower. 255. 
Made archbiſhop of York and lord 
chancellor 392. Is deprived—he 
and his brethren addreſs the queen 
to return to their communion 424. 


HENRY the ſeventh aſſumed the title 
of king in his own right — ſum- 
mons all the perions of diſtinction 
and renews his oath to marry the 
princeſs EL1za8r TH—would not 
conſummate his marriage before 
his coronation 1. Crowned by the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury — his 
meaſures in his firſt parliament — 
cets all his titles confirmed by the. 
pope --calls Mok ro biſhop of Ely 
and Fox biſhop of Exeter to his 
privy council -ſolemnizes his 
marriage with ELIZABETH 2. 
Procures a bull for a diſpenſation 
of his marriage— fights a battle 
and wins it — has his queen 
crowned —— procures a bull to 
regulate ſanctuaries 4. Leſſons the 

privileges of the clergy 5. De- 


Hrenky the eighth ſuccedes his father. 


and married 
pute about the temporal and ec- 
cleſiaſt ical juriſdiction his pro- 


ceedings in it and his deciſion 17, 
20. Writes a book againſt Ly. 


care of his ſupplies to WoLsty— 
benevolence — diſowns the car- 
dinal's proceedings and declares- 
flicted for an oppoſition to them 


ſoftened by him — gives him an 
augmentation of preferment to en- 


E X. 


fires the canonization of H ENR 
the ſixth removes his bones 
from Windſor to Weſtminſter 6. 
Converts a prieſt at Canterby; 
and burns him 7. Sickneſs 8,__ 
Death and character 9. 11, 


his firſt tranſactions confirms his 
father's general pardon 11. Gives 
up the two miniſters of his father 
to execution conſults with his 
council about conſummating hig 
marriage with CATHARINE his 
brother's widow 12. Crowned 
ſoon exhauſts his 
treaſure 13. Perplexed with a diſ 


TYER——1S complimented by the 
holy ſee with the title of defender 
of the faith 24. Commits the 


diſavows the orders publiſhed by 
the cardinal and demands only a 


that no puniſhment ſhould be in- 


29. Enraged at Worsy —— 


dow his colleges - declares hisdaugh- 
ter MaRx princeſs of Wales, and 
concludes a treaty of marriage for 
her with the court of France 
makes his ſcruples about his mar- 
riage public 31. Declares he had 
theſe ſcruples three years before, and 
were not infuſed into him by the 
cardinal — his reaſons for theſe 
ſcruples 31. 2. The origin of his 
divorce 33. Opens himſelf firſt 
to WoLsEy ——conſents to Wol- 
sEv's expedient in reſolving his 
ſcruples about his marriage 34. 


Sends to Germany and Switzer- 
: land 
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kind meſlage — 
his protection — reſtores him to 
his temporalities for York and 


1 N D 
land for opinions thereon 40. 
Grants an audience to the pope's 
legate — what paſſed at that au- 
dience 50. Sends BRYAN to Rome 
with freſh propoſals the pope 
will not comply with them ——his 
inſtructions to his ambaſſadors 
queſtions on which to conſult the 
canoniſts 52. 3. Writes to ſeveral 


cardinals in Worsty's favour on 


the pope's illneſs——promotes him 
to the ſee of WINCHESTER 


ſends ambaſſadors to the emperor 


for his conſent to his divorce 54. 
Recalls his ambaſſadors from Rome 
55. Orders GARDINER the ſe— 
cretary of ſtate to tell the legates 
to terminate the commiſſion 
refuſes to let the pope's citation be 


executed is in great perplexity 


65.6. Alienated from WolsEY— 
orders an information againſt him 


on the ſtatute of premunire takes 


the great ſeal from him orders him 
into the country and ſeizes on his 
houſe and goods — ſends him a 


grants him a penſion out of the ſee 
of WINcHESsTER-ſends him a ring 
with a kind meſſage and paſſes a 
fall pardon for him 68. g. 70. Or- 
ders CRANMER to write a book 
againſt his marriage—ſends agents 


to procure the decrees of foreign 
univerſities — ſends ambaſladors 


to the pope with a letter ſigned by 
ſeveral lords, abbots and commons 


requiring juſtice to be done the 


king in his divorce — forbids 
by proclamation any bull being 
purchaſed or divulged from Rome 
in prejudice of his authority 
orders the cardinal to be arreſted 
for high treaſon 72. 4. Orders an 


abſtract to be made and publiſhed 


of all the reaſons and authorities 
relating to his marriage in his 


— —— — 


Is melancholy 
with the queen 86. Calls in TIx- 


takes him into 


— _ 
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favour——employs ſeveral to per- 
ſuade the queen to withdraw her 
appeal, but in vain——lodges an 
inditement againſt all the clergy 


of England on the ſtatutes of pro- 


viſor and premunire 81. 2. 3. Ac- 
cepts 100,000. from the clergy and 
a new title of ſupreme head of 
the church and grants them a par- 
don 84.5. Grants a general par- 
don to all his other ſubjects 85. 
parts finally 


DAL's tranſlation of the new teſta- 
ment, and orders another to be 
made which he would peruſe him- 
ſel commands the laws againſt 
hereticks to be rigorouſly executed 
86. His anſwer to the commons 


complaint of grievances from the 


clergy 88, His meſlage to the 
houſe of commons 94. Anſwer 
to the convocation 95. Sends an 
order to CRanmtr to try his 
cauſe 100, Has an interview at CA- 


. Lais with the king of France---ac- 


count of what paſſed at it 98. 9. 


His anſwers to the pope's overtures 


99. 100. Marries lady ANN Bo- 


IV privately 100. What deter- 


mined him againſt the pope 102. 
Sends to Ro to demand the bulls 
for CRANMAER's promotion to the 
primacy 105. Deter mines his cauſe 
ſhould be judged in England 


his declaration to the French 


ambaſſador 108. Publiſhes his 


marriage with A. BoLEYN 109. 


His motives and conduct in the 


divorce 112. 114. Sends ambaſ- 
ſadors every where to notify his 


ſecond marriage —= his treaty 
with, and cruel uſage of CATHA- 


RINE I18, Recalls his ambaſladors 


from FRANCH and Romt—ſends 


others to attend the interview of 


the pope and the king of France 


120. Declares his daughter EL1- 
ZABETH princeſs of Wales 120. 
Sends 
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Sends BoxNnzR to make his appeal 


to the next general council 121. 


Agrees to the terms of reconcilia- 
tion propoſed by the pope and the 
king of France — but they did 
not take place and why 121—4. 
His conduct ſurprizing 125. For- 
bids by a proclamation the name 
of pope to be given to the biſhop 


of Rome and to be eraſed out of 


all records and books whatever 
144. State of his court when 


the reformation was introduced 
145. 6. 7. Orders a general vi- 


ſitation of all religious houſes 
148. Makes his own opinions 
the ſtandard of public faith 149. 
Orders his miniſter to apply to 
Paur the third for an ac- 
commodation 


to nothing thro his pride and 
conceit——ſends a kind meſſage to 


queen CATHARINE on her illneſs 
is much affected with her an- 


ſwer and her death — orders her 
to be buried at PETERBOROUGH, 


and reſerves that monaſtery for a 
biſhop's ſee 153. Tries ineffec- 


tually to make up the breach with 


the emperor—gets all the leſſer 
monaſteries ſuppreſſed and given 


to him and his heirs 154. Falls 
in love with miſs SEYMOUR —— 
commits the queen to the Tower 


——his rage and injuſtice in bring- 


ing her to the ſcaffold— 


gets 
his marriage with her annulled 
and the iſſue illegitimated 
marries Miſs SEYMouR the day 
after the queen's execution——gets 
her marriage declared null on pre- 
tence of a precontract— ——reflex- 


ions on this proceeding 158. 9. 
Reconciled to his daughter MARV 
161. Publiſhes a proteſt againſt 
a general council called at Max- 
TUA, by the advice of his ſynod 


reſolves upon 
an alliance with the proteſtant 
ſtates of Germany 152. It comes 


E X. 


of divines 170. Sets forth an in- 
junction to reſtrain the number of 


holydays 171. Enraged at Porz 
for writing againſt him tries to 


gain him diveſts him of his 
dignities orders ſome prelates 
to write againſt him 173. 4 Ap. 
points another viſitation £3 all the 
monaſteries- orders BRERCR RTS 
ſhrine to be demoliſhed, and his 
bones to be mixed with other dead 
men's bones, his name ſtruck out of 
the calendar, and the office for his 
feſtival erazed out of the breviary 
179. Loſes his queen pro- 
cures a declaration againſt the 


pope's pretenſions ſigned by all the 


biſhops another, explain- 
ing the limits of the civil and 
eccleſiaſtical power 180, Grants 
a warrant for all his ſubjects to 


read the Engliſh bible without 


controul — publiſhes a procla- 


mation for what ends they ſhould 


read it 181, Holds a public dif- 
putation with LAMBERT a prieſt 
on tranſubſtantiation flattered 
by GARDINER and his party——at- 
tempts another league with the 
proteſtants in Germany—— but 


in vain 183. Orders a report of 


an invaſion to be ſpread goes 
on a progreſs and equips a flect— 
his reaſons 185. Sends CRoM- 
WELL. and the dukes of Nokrolx 
and SUFFOLK to comfort the arch- 
biſhop, on paſling the bloody ſta- 


_ tute, with an aſſurance of the king's 


kindneſs 192. Orders him to put 
his arguments againſt it in writing 
192, Obliges the biſhops to take 
out commiſsions acknowledging 
the king the fountain of all eccle- 


faſtical juriſdiction, and that they 


acted under him during pleaſure 
193. Hears a debate between 
CRANMER and GARDINER about 
the authority of the ſcriptures and 
apoſtolical canons——gives it for 

the 


C 
the archbiſhop and iſſues a procla- 
mation for the free uſe of the 


Engliſh bible——inclines to marry 
lady ANN of Cleve 195. Takes 
an averſion to her at firſt ſight, 
and tries to ſtop any further pro- 
ceedings married to her tho 
much againſt his will did not 
conſummate his marriage 196. 
Refers his marriage with ANN of 


Cleve to the convocation, WhO 


adjudge it null——reflexions on 
this 200. Governs the parliament 
in an arbitrary manner——pro- 
cures an act to declare when a 
marriage is conſummated, no pre- 


tence of a precontract, nor any 


degrees of kindred or alliance 
ſhould annull it gets a ſubſi- 
dy from the parliament and con- 
vocation 202. Orders a ſtrange 
execution of nine prieſts mar- 
ries Miſs HoWARD niece to the 
duke of NoRFOLK 205. Erects 
new biſhopricks — requires the 
curates and inhabitants of every 


town aud pariſh to provide a co- 


py of the new Engliſh bible 


went a progreſs into Yorkſhire with Henzy prince of Wales his death and 


his new queen — greatly moved 
at an accuſation of her for adul- 
tery 
and execution intends to lay 
his hands on the colleges and 
| hoſpitals as he had on the ab- 
beys 207. 8. 
LATIMER 215. Hears a com- 
plaint againſt CRANMER — his 


E X. 681 


leges in the univerſities on their 
ancient footing and founds Trini- 
ty college in Camb; idge——orders 
CRANMER to ſet up an image again 
which had been taken down by 
his inunctions——forbids Tindal's 
tranſlation of the New Teſtament 
and orders all hcretical books to 


be burnt and ſeveral hereticks 218 


—21. Conſents, on a complaint 
againſt CRanMer, that he ſhould 
be called before the counci] —— 
ſends for him in the night and in- 
ſtructs him how to manage 


gives him his ring to produce for 


his protection ſends to have 


him admitted into the council 


and reprimands them ſeverely for 
their uſage of him 222. 3. Per- 
mits the queen to argue with him 
upon religious jubjects, but is at 
laſt offended at it 
againſt her for hereſy, but is recon- 
ciled and pleaſed with her——rcpri- 
mands the lord chancellor and GAR- 


' DINER for their malice againſt her 


his death and character 226—23 Js 


character 498. 


Orders her impeachment HERBERT lord his account of the 
decree of the univerſity of Oxford 


on the King's marriage 38. 


Marries the lady Hereticks n againſt with great 


cruelty 86. 


proceedings on it 216. Goes into HERTFORD, earl of, uncle to king 


France and leaves the government 
to his new queen aided by the 
archbiſhop and lord HERTFoRD— 
makes WRioTHESLY lord chan- 
cellor and Sir W. PETRE {ſecretary 
of ſtate- 


and gets all the colleges, hoſpitals 


and chauntries ſuppreſſed and gi- 


ven to him- 


his ſpeech to the 


EpwaRD, made governor. of his 
perſon and protector of the realm 
during the minority 234. Made 
duke of SOMERSET 236. 


returns into England, HoLG6ATE archbiſhop of VoRR com- 


plained of to the council——his 
character . 293. 


parliament continues the col- HooER recommended to the ſee of 


Vox. II. 


& 7 "ER _ Glou- 


ngns articles 


* 
# 
iS 
$ 
\ 
1 


HuMPHRYS preſident of Magdalen 


662 „ «ßẽſ 


Glouceſter — his prejudices a- 
gainſt the habits——proceedings in 
that diſpute—— committed to the 
Fleet his ſcruples about the ha- 
bits ſettled — conſecrated biſhop 
of Glouceſter 287 —90. Com- 
mitted to the Fleet 325. Con- 
demned as an heretick — and 
burnt at Glouceſter 366. 


Horns, dean of Durham, his be— 
haviour in the public diſputation 
| 415. 


Hovcu elected maſter of Magdalen 
college againſt the king's command 
turned out 637. 


HowarD, Miſs, married to king 
HeNnRy the eighth 205. Goes a 
progreſs with him —1s accuſed of 
notorious lewdneſs —— 1mpeached 
condemned and executed 207. 8. 


college Oxford proceeded againſt 
as a puritan EE 


1 


AMES | ling of Scotland ſuccedes 


ELIZ ABETU on the throne of JaMzs the ſecond proclaimed 


England —has no other religion 
than his kingcraft 476. 7. Aſſures 
the biſhops he would maintain 
the government of the church as 
the queen had left 1t——has ſeveral 
petitions preſented to him——ar- 
rives at London orders a con- 
ference between the biſhops and 
the puritan divines—an account 
of it 478— 82. His proclama- 
tion againſt prieſts and jeſuits 482. 
His proclamation to call a parha- 
ment 484. His ſpeech to the two 
| houſes 485. Diſpleaſes all parties 
486. Orders the judges to attend 
him m council to anſwer ſome 
queſtions he had to aſł them 


E X. 

intends to make himſelf abſolute 
489. 90. His ſpeech on the gun- 
powder plot 491. Is extremely 
trightened—— ſtops the proſecu- 
tion of the papiſts—— gives up 
about ten to public juſtice 492. 
Publiſhes an apology for himſelf 
493. His ſpeech to the two houſes 
495. Loſes the hearts of his ſh. 
jects——burns a man for arianiſm 
in Smithfield 498. Diſſolves the 


mis" 499. Goes to Scotland 


publiſhes a book of ſports 
favours the arminians goo, 


His | fool to the parliament 
quarrels with them about adjourn. 


ing 
meſſage——difſolves the parliament 


- ſends an extraordinary 


—1mpriſons ſome of the members 


gives great indulgence to the 


papiſts 501. 2. Publiſhes a pro- 


clamation and confines preach- 


ing to particular ſubjects —— 


changes his theological ſyſtem— 
ſwears to an article againſt oppreſ- 
ſing the papiſts—his ſpeech to the 
parliament—gives a gracious an- 
ſwer to their addreſs 
truth 


void of 


his death and character 


504—9. 


goes openly to maſs—his ſpeech to 


the council and parhament—— 


his ſecond ſpeech 630—2, Pro- 
rogues the parhament——purſues 
the project of making himſelf ab- 
ſolute — revives the eccleſiaſtical 
commiſſion—enraged at the op- 
poſition of the clergy — ſends a 


mandamus to the vice chancellor of 
Cambridge 633 —6. Makes an 


attempt on Magdalen college 


636. Shews favour to the non- 


conformiſts—ſends an ambaſſador 


to the pope — ſuſpends the penal 
laws and grants a general liberty 


of conſcience 638. 9. Forms 4 


project for ai; heir to his crown 


Pu- 


N 


E X. 683 


dubliſhes a declaration for liberty Kt? ſent to Rome to prepare the 


of conſcience to be red in all the 
churches — incenſed at the con- 
duct of ſeven of the biſſiops 
ſends them to the Tower 641. 3. 
Calls a parliament — is informed 
the prince of ORANGE prepares to 
invade England——conſults with 
| ſome of the biſhops—retracts all 
his meaſures—— withdraws pri- 
vately into France——his charac- 
ter 644. 6. 


JeFFERYS chief juſtice, ſent into the 
Weſt--his proceedings --made lord 
chancellor and a peer — his pro- 
ol in the houſe of lords 631, 

Adviſes reviving the eccleſiaſ- 

| al commiſſion 
to the biſhop of London — his 
treatment of the vice- chancellor of 
Cambridge 634. 6. 


Independents, their religious and ci- 


vil principles, what 562. 


InnocznT the eighth, grants the 
king a bull to diſpenſe with his 


marriage and another to regulate 


ſanctuaries | | 4. 


IxNOCEN A the eleventh, ſends a nun- 
cio into England 638. 


Inſurrection in Lincolnſhire and o- 


175 6. 


ther places 


Joan of Kent, proceedings againſt her 
condemned for an heretick--burnt 
_ againſt the king s will 


Joux rox, 115 biſhop af London 
324+ 
Canterbury 597. His death and 
character 8 r 10. 


x 9 1 
ARNE, ſent to Rome to re- 


monſtrate againſt the citation 


; of the King 91. 2, 


278, 


"Tranſlated to the ſee of a jeſuit to be reprinted 528. 


peached by the houſe of commons 


character 


pope for a divorce 41, Gets a pro- 
mile from the pope 42. 


L 


AMBERT, diſputes publicly with 
the king and ſeveral biſhops 
about tranſubſtantiation — burnt 
182. 3. 


LATIMER reſigns his biſhoprick 193. 
Diſcharged from his impriſon- 


ment and lives at Lambeth with 


the archbiſhop 240. Impriſoned 
327. His trial, death, and cha- 
racter 378. 82. 


his brutality avs at the head of the arminian 


party - made a biſhop 503. 


Chief miniſter in church affairs 


509. Procures an injunction in 
favour of the arminians 515, Re- 
viſes and corrects SIBTHORP's ſer- 


mon 516. Made biſhop of Lon- 


don and prime miniſter 517. Ac- 
quires a great influence over the 
king a— conducts affairs in the 


church with great diſcretion 519. 
Is offered a cardinal's hat and re- 
fuſes i. makes himſelf many 


enemies 520. Drives on the 
breach with the puritans till it 


ended in his own and the king's 
deſtruction 521. 


Succedes ABBOT 
in the primacy 524. Adviſ's the 
king ill 524. Prevails on him to 


_ republiſh his father's book of 
| ſports = 


—— his great indiſcretion 
526. Diſguſts the common law- 
yers makes Juxo lord trea- 
ſurer — orders his conference with 
Im- 


and ſent to the Tower 536. Suſ- 


pended from his office by the par- 


liament 560. His trial, death, and 
8 5 6 e £; | 
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Glouceſter — his prejudices a- 
gainſt the habits——proceedings in 
that diſpute—— committed to the 


Fleet his ſcruples about the ha- 


bits ſettled — conſecrated biſhop 
of Glouceſter 287——90. Com- 
mitted to the Fleet 325. Con- 
demned as an heretick — and 
burnt at Glouceſter 366. 


Horne, dean of Durham, his be- 


Haviour in the public diſputation 
415. 


Hovcu elected maſter of Magdalen 


college againſt the king's command 


turned out 037. 


HowarD, Miſs, married to king 
Henxy the eighth 205. Goes a 
progreſs with him —1s accuſed of 
notorious lewdneſs — impeached 


condemned and executed 207. 8. 


HumenRys preſident of Magdalen 
college Oxford proceeded againſt 
as a puritan 432. 3. 


1 


TAMES king of Scotland 1 


E X. 
intends to make himſelf abſolute 


489. 90. His ſpeech on the gun- 
powder plot 491. Is extremely 


frightened—— ſtops the Proſecu. 
tion of the papiſts gives up 
about ten to public juſtice 492, 
Publiſhes an apology for himſelf 
493. His ſpeech to the two houſes 
495. Loſes the hearts of his ſh. 
jects——burns a man for arianiſm 
in Smithfield 498. Diſſolves the 
porn” 499. Goes to Scotland 
-publiſhes a book of ſports 
Favours the arminians 500, 
His ſpeech to the parliament 
quarrels with them about adjourn- 
ing - ſends an extraordinary 


meſſage diſſolves the parliament 


—1mpriſons ſome of the members 


gives great indulgence to the 


papiſts 501. 2. Publiſhes a pro- 
clamation and confines preach- 
ing to particular ſubjects —— 
changes his theological ſyſtem— 


ſwears to an article againſt oppreſ. 
| ſing the papiſts—his ſpeech to the 


parliament—gives a gracious an- 
ſwer to their addreſs——— void of 
truth— 


FLizABETH on the throne of Jams the ſecond 3 


England no other religion 
than his kingcraft 476. 7. Aſſures 
the biſhops he would maintain 
the government of the church as 
the queen had left it——has ſeveral 
petitions preſented to him ar- 
rives at London 


the puritan divines——an account 
of it 478——-82. His proclama- 
tion againſt prieſts and jeſuits 482. 
His proclamation to call a parha- 
ment 484. His ſpeech to the two 


houſes 485. Diſpleaſes all parties 
486. Orders the judges to attend 


him in council to anſwer ſome 
queſtions he had to aſk them 


* 


orders a con- 
ference between the biſhops and 


| projwek for an heir to his crown— 


goes openly to maſs—his ſpeech to 


the council and parlament—— 
his ſecond ſpeech 630—2, Pro- 
rogues the parhament——purſues 


the project of making himſelf ab- 
ſolute — revives the eccleſiaſtical 


commiſſion — enraged at the op- 


poſition of the clergy — ſends a 


mandamus to the vice chancellor of ; 
Cambridge 633—6. Makes an 


attempt on Magdalen college 


| 636. Shews favour to the non- 


conformiſts—ſends an ambaſſador 
to the pope — ſuſpends the penal 


laws and grants a general liberty 


of conſcience 638. 9. Forms a 


pu- 


his death and character 


F, 


NED 


E X. 683 


dubliſhes a declaration for liberty Knicur ſent to Rome to prepare the 


of conſcience to be red in all the 
| churches — incenſed at the con- 
duct of ſeven of the bilhops—— 
ſends them to the Tower 641. 3. 
Calls a parliament — 1s informed 
the prince of ORANGE prepares to 
invade England——conſults with 
| ſome of the biſhops—retracts all 
his meaſures——withdraws pri- 
vately into F rance——his charac- 
ter 644. 0. 


\TerFERYS chief juſtice, ſent into the 
Weſt--his proceedings --made lord 
chancellor and a peer — his pr 

ceeding in the houſe of lords BY. 
2. Adviles reviving. the eccleſiaſ- 
tical commiſſion 
to the biſhop of London — his 
treatment of the vice-chancellor of 
Cambridge 634. 6. 


vil principles, what 562. 


IN Noc ENT the eighth, grants the 


king a bull to diſpenſe with his 
marriage and another to regulate 


ſanctuari les | 4. 


Innocent the eleventh, ſends a nun- 
cio into England 638. 


Inſurrection in Lincolnſhire and o- 
ther places 175. 0. 


Joan of Kent, proceedings againſt her 


= condemned for an heretick--burnt 
againſt the king's will 278. 


Jux rod, made biſhop of London 
524. Tranſlated to the ſee of 
Canterbury 597. His death and 

character | 0 


K 
ARNE, ſent to Rome to re- 
monſtrate againſt the citation 

of the — 91. 2. 


* 


racter 


ſports — 


610. 


pope for a divorce 41. Gets a pro- 
miſe from the pope 42. 


L 
AmMBERT, diſputes publicly with 
the king and ſeveral biſhops 


about tranſubſtantiation — burnt 


182.3. 


LATIMER reſigns his biſhoprick 193. 


Diſcharged from his impriſon- 
ment and lives at Lambeth with 


the archbiſhop 240. Impriſoned 
327. His trial, death, and cha- 
378. 82 


his brutality LAup, at the head of the arminian 


party made a biſnop 503. 
Chief niniſier in church affairs 
509. Procures an injunction in 


5 favour of the arminians 515. Re- 
Independents, their religious and ci- 


viſes and corrects 818 THoRP's ſer- 
mon 516. Made biſhop of Lon- 
don and prime miniſter 517. Ac 


quires a great influence over the 
king — conducts affairs in the 


church with great diſcretion 519. 


Is offered a cardinal's hat and re- 


fuſes it. makes himſelf many 
enemies 520, Drives on the 


breach with the puritans till it 
ended in his own and the king's 
deſtruction 52 1. 
in the primacy 524. Adviſ's the 


Succedes ABBOT 


king ill 524. Prevails on him to 
republiſh his father's book of 
his great indiſcretion 
526. Diſguſts the common law- 


 yers— makes Juxon lord trea- 


ſurer — orders his conference with 
a jeſuit to be reprinted 528. Im- 
peached by the houſe of commons 


and ſent to the Tower 536. Sul- 


pended from his office by the par- 


liament 560. His trial, death, and 


character 56 5—7. 
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LEICESTER earl of, his letter to the Mary princeſs, writes a ſubmiſſive 


corporation of Andover 468. 


Lro the tenth, his demand on the 
Engliſh clergy —ſends Worsey 
ared hat his demand refuſed 
20. Preſſes all the chriſtian prin- 
ces to join in a league againit the 
Turks—opens a mart for indul- 
gences 23. His compliment on 
the king—glives him the title of 
defender of the faith 24. 


Liturgy reviewed and altered 416. 17. 


London burnt 613. 


Lollards perſecuted, and two burnt 
in Smithfield 7. Perſecuted under 
HENRY N 


: LoncLanp biſhop of Lincoln aſ- 


ſociates with GARDINER againſt 
innovations 1n religion 145. 


Love, alderman of London, his 
ſpeech in the houſe of commons 
another —— 619. 20; 


Lorurk, his riſe, publiſhes his opi- 


nions 23. Anſwers the king's book 
with great acrimony 25. His doc- 
trine makes great progreſs in Eng- 


land -—-— his followers attack the 
whole eccleſiaſtical order 71. 
M 


\ /T AGDALEN college Oxford, pro- 
ceedings againſt it by king 
Aub SY 


MAxNxcHESTER earl of, purges the 


univerſity of Cambridge = 560. 


MaNwARING preaches arbitrary doc- 
trine before the king—paſlages 
in his ſermon——1s accuſed before 
the lords — proceedings againſt 
him preferred 517, 


630. 


E. * 


letter to the king is reconciled 
to him 161, Writes to the pro. 
tector againſt the changes in re. 
ligion 248. Is ordered by the 
council to obſerve the act of uni. 
formity diſpenſed with, and 


Why 274. A treaty of marriage 
_ negotiated for her 286. Diſputes 


between her and the council 
intends to get out of the kingdom 
—1s indulged in her religion 297, 
9. The crown devolves on her 
by her father's will—is ſet afide 


by her brother——puts in her 


claim 


promiſes to leave re- 


ligion free——proclaimed 313. 18, 
Releaſes all the priſoners in the 


Tower — makes a declaration 
to the mayor and aldermen of 
leaving religion free—her chief de- 
ſigns at that time 319. 20. Pur- 


ſues GARDINER's council — makes 
the duke of NorFoLk high ſte- 


ward 321, Her declaration in 
council — her ſeverity — 323. 


4. Crowned by GARDINER in the 
old form 329. Holds a ſecret cor- 
reſpondence with the pope —— 
writes to PoLE - entertains a motion 
for a marriage with the prince of 


SPAIN 338. Writes again to Porn 


to ſtop his journey 339. Gives a 


commiſſion to GARDINER and 


others to try the proteſtant biſhops 
and turn them out —her ſeve- 


rity to the clergy 346. 7. Writes 
the firſt letter to PIII 349. Re- 


- moves CRANMER and others to 
the priſon at Oxford to hold a diſ- 


pute there — proceedings in it 
350. 1. The illegality and incon- 
ſiſtency of her meaſures 3 52. Mar- 
ried 353. Calls a parliament— 
tries to get one in her intereſt — 


ſends two lords to bring over PoLE.. 


355. 6, Follows GarpiNeR's ad- 


vice againſt the hereticks 365. 


Perſeveres in burning them in- 


—= 


I N D 


humanly —1 ſolves to reſtore the 


accordingly terrified with the 
danger of dying under excommu- 
nication 272. Fancies herſelf with 
child—-a falſe conception 374. 
Greatly mortified at it——rekindles 
the fires againſt hereticks — de- 
ſerted by the king — writes direc- 
tions to the council with her own 


and tenths to the church diſ- 


Polk a licence to hold a national 
ſynod 385, Founds two or three 


minſter abbey into a monaſtery 
grants a commiſſion to BoNNER 
and others to deſtroy all regiſters 
which contained proceedings a- 
gainſt the monaſteries 393. Gives 


395. Is perſuaded to declare war 
againſt France——ſends a warm 


B call a parliament 
1 the nation turned againſt her 397. 
Alfflicted at the loſs of Calais 398. 
1 Renews the proferutign againſt - 
the her cticks 
5 proclamations — agrees to a treaty 


and character 4014. 


MiL rox, big account of the aſſembly 
of divines 558. Writes for the 
commonwealth 


their viſitation 148. 
ones ſuppreſſed and given to the 
. + -(#$<* 


Mare” marches into 5 1 
aſliſts in the king's reſtoration 


593. 


MoxkE SIR TO. reſigns the great ſeal 
95. Drawn in and deluded by ae” 
Vor., II. 


church lands — gives directions 


character | 


ſolves the parliament —— gives 


religious houſes — turns Weſt- MorTo, made archbiſhop of Can. 


racter 


-iſſues ſtrange 


of peace 400. Her ſickneſs, death, 


380. 
1 the inſurrections raiſed by the 
Monaſteries, the ſtate of them at monks — treats with the rebels, 


-- The: leſſer 


wum 


E X. 685 
maid of Kent — his name truck 
out of the bill of attainder 134. 
5. Refuſes to take the oath of 
ſupremacy 137. Anſwers a book 
againſt tranſubſtantiation 104. His 
reaſons againſt the oath of ſu- 
premacy 139. Committed to the 
Tower 140. His execution and 
150. 1. 


hand 375. Reſigns the firſt fruits MoxRIoR, his motion in the houſe 


of commons 464. Cruelly per- 
ſecuted for it by queen Ex Iz aBRETR 


465. 


terbury 3. Holds a ſynod at Lon- 
don proceedings in it 4. Made 
a cardinal 5. His death and cha- 
6. 7. 


another extraordinary commiſſion MounTacus chief juſtice, turned 


out, 


impriſoned and fined 326, 


letter to the pope 396. Afraid to MounTacvt the king's chaplain, 
the ſpirit of 


publiſhes a book which offends the 
parliament—proceedings againſt 
him 510. 11. Votes paſled againſt 
him made a biſhop | 514. 


N 
TORFOLK Ads of, 1 


with GARDINER and others 
againſt any innovations in religion 


145. Tries to reconcile the king 


with the pope 157. Sent to quell 


and gets the king's offers accepted 
176. 7. Offers articles of religion 


to be examined in the houſe of 
| lords 185. 6. Quarrels with lord 


_ CROMWELL 192. . Arreſts him 
of high treaſon——his reaſons for 
this enmity 197. 8. Falls under 
the king's diſpleaſure, and why 
his — beheaded aab. Releaſed 
$M- out 


— — 


— — — — 
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out of the Tower 319: Made 
high ſteward 555 : 1 ee | 


-4 


DO] EAA 


Non raab an duke of, P Kpamiel boeh "AY 


cured the ſee of Durham to be 


TE: x 


* i x , P 


Fs 


the church —— = Proceed to a 


ſuppreſſed and turned into two, rebellion . 15 3 438, 


and the temporalities to be turned 


into a county palatine for himſelf PARKER, recommended to the queen- 


305. Gets his daughter in law 
proclaimed queen enrages the 
people againſt him goes with 
the army to Cambridge to oppoſe 
the princeſs Mazxy —— diſmiſſed 
his troops and proclaimed Mary | 

 —arreſted 313. 19. Tried, con- 
demned, and executed 322. 


271 
494 


NoTTINGHAM earl of, draws and 
offers the bills for a toleration 648. 
Carries a meſſage from the king to 
the convocation _ 65. 


\AT H of a ede taken by. 
the Roman catholicks | i . 


44 +4 4 


A pee diteftor 1 | 805 4 don clergy on the act of unifor- 


mit Viſits the iſle of 
Ordination, form of it compiled F 


i * — ” = -. PR * F 
7 3 : : by n I '28 ** 
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ove 


with by many of the leading 
chu chmen —— refuſes his con- 
ſent to] the repeal of the penal 


for the ſee of Canterbury re- 
fuſed it a great while 410. Con- 
ſecrated 423. Viſits his dioceſe—. 
reports the ſtate of it to the queen 
— draws a form of ſubſcription for 


the dergy——publiſhes an admo. 
nition to be ſet up in every church 


——remonſtrates againſt an order 
of the queen's—-his letter to Cx. 
CIL on that ſubject 425.6. His 
directions about the oath of ſu- 
premacy 428, Draws up an or- 
dinance about preaching and ad- 
miniſtring the ſacrament, and the 


apparel of the clergy 431. Is re- 
fuſed the queen's confirmation of 


it 


his letter to CEcIL—pub- 


liſhes it under the title of adver- 
_ tiſements—- proceeds againſt the 
. Puritans with great rigour 432. 


His proceedings againſt the Lon- 


 Wight—his death and character 
444—6. 


| Oxancn, prince of, correſponded Pakts, Biſhop of Oxford, made 


maſter of Magdalen college by 
- Jang Aus 637. 


laws 640. 1. Lands in England PAUL. the whird. kuceedes' Clement 


 ——publiſhes a declaration calls 
a parliament 646. Proclaimed 
5 W 5 648, 


Oxford: ko libra ary: EN 5 


there 294. Univerſity addreſs the 


queen 331. Paſſed a flaviſh de- 


an abſurd oath 503, Subdued 
by the army and purged 570. 
I 


in the popedom - = has ſeveral 


conferences with the king's miniſ- 
ter for an accommodation —ex- 


communicates the king, and ab- 
ſolves his ſubjects from their al- 


legeance——lays the kingdom un- 
der an interdict 152. Tries at an 
cree in convocation, and deviſe 


accommodation, in vain 163. Exe- 
cutes the ſentence of excommu- 


nication againſt the king 180. 


PAUL 


1 N D 

paul the fourth, his proceedings 
with regard to England 37. 3. 
Erects Ireland into a kingdom — 
ſends a commiſſion to try CRAx- 
MER 376. 7. His violent proceed- 


ings againſt PoLE 396. Receives | 
him into favour 397. 


R X. 


terbury 392. Orders a viſitation 
of the univerſities proceedings in 
them 394. Proceedings againſt 
him by the pope 396. 7. Re- 
ſtored to favour 397. His death 
and character 402. 


PHILIP prince of Spain, arrives in Puritas, 
England marries the queen — 


obtains the enlargement of the 
princeſs ELIZABETH, and the earl 
of DEVONSHIRE 353. Clears him- 
ſelf of the imputation of puſhing 
on the ſeverities againſt hereticks 
370. Grows out of conceit with 
his queen, and leaves her 378. 
Comes into England, and | perſuades 
the queen to declare war againſt 
France 396. 


their riſe 417, Every 
Where ſilenced — at a great loſs 


in a ſeparation from the church 
—reflexions on this 436. 7. Their 
attempts in parliament 456. Their 
further attempt for parliamentary 
relief 460. Offend the queen 
petition the houſe 461. Some of 
them put to death for writing a- 
gainſt the biſhops 463. Their 
zeal betrays them into wrong 
3 meaſures 521. Get a majority in 
Pius the fourth, invites the queen to the houſe of commons 
be reconciled to the holy ſee—his 
nuncio refuſed to come into Eng- Preſbyteri ;ans what they aimed at 


land 424. 


Plot, called gun- powder plot 


Wincheſter, in the room of GaR- 


Savoy 601. 
PorxET, promoted to the ſee of 602. 3. 
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cedes CRANMER in the ſee of Can- 


what to do ſeveral of them agree 


544. 


ous 


491. Proceedings in the conference at the 
In the parliament 


In the convocation. 604 


. 


WINDS 294. 


PoLE, an account of him — makes of Feen 
the king uneaſy by writing againſt [1 


fff 


Proteſtation, taken by both houſes 2 
. 


him — diveſted of his dignities in Printing When brought firſt into Eng- | 


England — anſwered by ſome of land, and how 3. 
the biſhops 173. 4. Made legate 

for England 339. Anſwers the PyM, his falſe zeal for the atlvilewss 
queen's letters 340. Arrives at of parliament 549. 
London — his attainder taken off 
Eis inſtructions from Rome— 
his proceedings in reconciling the 
nation to the holy ſee 3 56—9. 
His directions to the convocation 


& 


\ Uakers, their riſe and principles 


81. 
for gentle meaſures 363. Procures : 
a licence for a national ſynod R. 
draws a plan for a reformation of . | 
diſcipline— prints it — the decrees APIN, a miſtake of his 36, 
_Palled in his ſynod 385. 6. Suc- R RE ES 


Re- 


: 


: 
: 
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Reflexions on covetouſneſs 8. On and iſſue of it 350. 1. His trial, 


the evidence relating to prince death, and character 378—3 82. 


ARTHuR's carnal knowledge of 
the queen 60--1, On the conduct Rocers, and ſeveral others con- 


of the king and the pope 64. demned, and burnt 368. 
On the articles of religion drawn 
by the king's direction 169. 70. 8 


On the king's ſecond marriage e dean of Chriſt 


111. 12. On the ſeverity towards h p "> Bp 
urch proceeded 
FisHER and Sir Tho. MooRE 142. 8 id a mY kr; 


On the diſſolution of the religious 


houſes 189. go. On preaching | . OE 
ee. On the dſp er dee 
 Clefiaſtical dignities 237. On the plamed 634. Conſults the biſhop 
nunctions. RE out-by CLANMER. don dle king's declaration draus 
246. On the proceedings againſt up a petition againſt it 642. Hs 
BonNER 281, 2. On the propriety | puſillanimous conduft death 
of coadjutors to aged biſhops 290. and character 6 
On the Uullegality, and incon- he 
ſiſtences of queen Mary's mea- 
ſures 352. 3. On the act of uni- 


SANDYS biſhop of Wor ceſter, his pa- 


e a2 4 Qu the Gps per given in to the enen 
tion of the puritans 437. On the IN 
tyranny of queen ELIZABETH 449 Sayypees, condemned as an here- 
—51. On the conteſts between tick and burnt 368, 
the biſhops and puritans 469. 70. 
On ſome reſolutions of the houſe gryyour miſs married to king — 9 
of commons 534. On the mea- yy 159, 
ſures which brought on the civil N „ 
war 555. On the teſt act 021. Sn Ari malle lard chancellor 
. his opinion of the king's declara- 
RIck, made lord chancellor 5 be tion 617. Turned out— preſents 
the duke of York as a Popiſh re- 


1 1 of, pode king cuſant 155 624. 


by the name of HENRY the ſeventh 


1. Suakr Dr. proceedings againſt him 


633—— b f 
Riptty, makes a great figure in the York ” " n N25 we, 5 5 


diſpute upon the real preſence 276, 


Oppoſed the intention of ſuppreſ- gy axrox bid af Saliſbury quits | 


ſing ſome colleges at Cambridge his biſhoprick 193. Condemned 
280, Made biſhop of London for an heretick —— recants, and 


and Weſtminſter 285. His viſi- turns a cruel perſecutor EUs, . 
tation of his dioceſe——his injun c- De, 
tions ——orders the altars to be SHELDON biſkop of London, his mo- 
turned into communion tables 291. tion at the conference in the Sa- 
His letter to the council 293. Re- voy proceedings at it 601. 
moved to Oxford to hold a public Declares for the ſtrict execution 


diſpute there proceedings -. of the laws OT" diſſenters 608. 
Is 


nnn a bas th COLI PRIMO ²˙ẽm —˙ «4 1114 n 
N S- 27 has ad. 
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Is tranſlated to Canterbury 611. ty 318. 19. Tried and executed 
Sends circular letters to the bi- ; : 343. 
ſhops 616. His death and charac- 
ter 622, | od 4 
GIBTHORPE, his extr aordinary aſſize AYLOR biſhop, a reflexion of 
ſermon ſent to be licenſed by his 34. 


the archbiſhop and is refuſed—— 
it is reviſed and corrected by Lavup TayLor miniſter of Hadley burnt 
and licenſed by the biſhop of Lon- for hereſy 368, 
don 516. 
85 TME, his motion in the houſe of 
SOMERSET duke of, enlarges his au- commons 93. 
thority as protector fraudulentliyx 
239. 40. Intends to ſuppreſs ſome TENxNISON, his remarks on the al- 
colleges at Cambridge 280, His teration of the liturgy 605. Suc- 
fall and impriſonment 282. En- cedes TiLLoTs0N in the ſee of 
larged and pardoned 285. Con- Canterbury _ 654. 
demned for felony aud beheaded 

zoo. TILLOTSON, his advice to the king 


SPRAT biſhop of Rocheſter aſſiſts in death and character 654. 
the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion- 
withdraws from it votes Ge AC- Twain tranſlates the new teſta- 
quitting the biſhop of London ment with TE: ſhort gloſſes 25. 


6 34.5 Withdraws from the com- 
mittee of divines 6 Co 50. TRELAWN Ex biſhop, votes for depo- 
ſing king James | 647. 


STANDISH a TO argues a cauſe _ 
relating to eccleſiaſticks before the TUNSTAL biſhop of Durham anſwers 


an account for it by the convoca- Committed to the Tower ſup- 


tion 15. Their bill againſt him Ported by CRanmER in the houſe 
argued —— his defence 17. 18. of lords deprived and confined 


Tower—owns the queen's. title ” 
Ipnibnedoom ſet at liber- Men. Por. what he faid of Wor- 
Vor. II. li ee e en 008 Binder 0" SEY 


649. Made archbiſhop 653. His 


king and the judges— called to Porx's book againſt the king 174. 


His 1 to Wer Fox e in priſon till Mary s acceſſion 
3 . 301. 
. Star chamber. what - puritans | | 
by ought before it = 46 4; TURNER, "bis motion in the houſe of 

| commons 45⁰. 
STORY, made biſhop of Rocheſter + 

in the room of PoINET 294 V 2 

e his motions in the: 'FJESEY biſhop of Exeter, has 
houſe' of commons—— how treat- Va a coadjutor appointed him 
ed by ane 138. 9. the neceſſity for this meaſure 290. 
| | . 6 reſtored to his ſee which he had 
3 duke of, delivers up the quitted 330. 


nner C Te ny. N 


VVT 
SEY 14. Diſpenſed with for living 3 in the houſe of commons 
out of England 299. 441, 
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Uxbridge, a treaty of peace there Weſtminſter-abbey turned | into a bi- 
567. ſhop's ſee and a cathedral 206, 


W Whig and Tory, their rife 627, 


ALES prince of retired into ypyrrormrr biſhop of Worceſter ſuc. 


W 


duke of York 578. Crowned in 
Scotland——enters into England 
with an army, and eſcapes into 
France 582. 


5 WALSINGHAM, Sir Francis, founds 


a divinity lecture at Oxford 
cenſured defended 


Warnam made archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury— 
audience and court of arches 


and requires advocates and proc- 


tors to ſollicit and plead the cauſes 


of the poor gratis 3, Oppoſes the 


| king's marriage with CATHARINE 


13. Diſguſted with Worsey's in- on the death of EL1zaBtTH to con- 


ſults — reſigns the great ſeal and 
retires 20. Opens the king's caſe 


to the univerſity of Oxford 37. 
96. 7. 


His death and character 


Wares biſhop, his great generoſi- 


ty to the widows of the clergy— 
and other bounties : 8 


Waren, biſhop of St. David's, ac- 
cuſed of fimony——tried and de- 
prived 656. 


Warwick earl of, aſſumes the power 
of the protector 283. 
of NoRkTHUMBERLAND— contrives 


to remove the duke of SoMERRSET 
impoſes on king EDWARD the 


ſixth 


300, 


WEzNTWoRTH Mr. his reply to the 


archbiſhop on a conference about 
the articles of religion 439, His 


Jerſey "with his brother the 


460. 


-regulates the court of 


His death and character J 


ets 


cedes GRINDAL as archbiſhop—yy. 
bliſhes directions to the biſhops 
about uniformity— his proceedings 
againſt the puritans—procures a. 


nother high commiſſion 453. 4, 


Reproved by CEciL 455. Remon- 
ſtrated againſt by the council 456, 
Alarmed at the proceedings in par- 
liament—informs and adviſes the 
queen 457. His articles of enqui- 
ry on his viſitation 462. Draws up 
ſome articles on the calviniſtical 
controverſy which offends the queen 
— models the parliament—alarmed 
at their proceedings and draws up 
ſome queries for the houſe of lords 
467. 8. Sends his dean to Scotland 


gratulate the king on his acceſſion 
— his ſpirits raiſed by king IAuxs's 
anſwer 477. His management at 
the conference appointed by the king 
479. His flattery of the king 481. 
483. 4. 


WiLK1Ns biſhop frames a project with 


ſome others for a comprehenſion 
613. Argues againſt reviſing the 
act againſt conventicles—his anſwer 
to the king about it = 


Made duke WII LIAN king, proclaimed—his e- 


ſign of admitting all his proteſtant 
ſubjects to places of truſt and power 
miſcarried ſucceeds in a toleration 


648. Diſpleaſed with an addreſs 


from the commons 649. Adviſed 
by TiLLoTsO0N and BURNET 649- 
Sends a meſſage to the convocation 
Puts an end to their ſeſſion 

6 52, Fills 


615. 16. : 


ND 


Fills the vacant ſees makes 


652. 
TiLLOTSON archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, and SHARP archbiſhop of 


York 653. 

Winchcomb abbot of, preached a ſer- 
mon againſt the act paſſed in this 
reign for trying eccleſiaſticks in the 
civil courts—publiſhes a book upon 
it and incenſes the parliament—ar- 
gues the caſe before the king and 
judges 15. 16. 


Worszy introduced to king Henry 
the eighth to be made his almoner 
—addreſſes himſelf to the king's 
inclinations—gets an abſolute ſway 
over him and is prime miniſter 14. 
His ſpeech to the king about con- 


vening clerks into temporal courts, 


and the king's anſwer 19. Is no- 
minated to the ſee of Lincoln, but 
before he was ſettled tranſlated to 
Vork is made a cardinal 20. 
Grows more vain and 1mperious 
than ever—has the croſs carried be- 


fore him in the province of Can- 


terbury——has the great ſeal given 
 lim— made legate— has a bull 
from Rome to viſit all monaſteries 
and eccleſiaſticks and to diſpenſe 
with all the laws of the church 


for a year —1s adviſed not to uſe 


this power 21. 22. Appears againſt 


the hereticks and ſummons a meet- his houſe and goods taken away 


ing of all the biſhops and canoniſts 


about town 25. Adviſes the king 


to call a parliament—aſſembles the 
convocation of the province of 


Vork a month before the parlia- 


ment — ſummons WARRHAM and 
his prelates and clergy to appear 
before him as legate in a national 
council recommends it to them 


to give the king a large ſupply 26. 


But is much oppoſed— violates the 


order of the church by removing 


the convocation 27. The ſubſidy 


he asked, granted 28, Forms the 


_ divorce 41. 2. 


_ ſage from the king 
viour on that meſſage 
under the king's protection 


the ſee of Vork 
from Wincheſter 
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deſign of erecting a college at 


Oxford and another at Ipſwich 
applies to the pope for a diſ- 
ſolution of forty monaſteries and 
parſonages impropriate — juſtified 
in this by the doctrines of the 
age 28. Iſſues orders in the king's 
name to levy ſubſidies from the 


laity and clergy 29. Firſt made 


acquainted with the king's ſcruples 


about his marriage — comes to 


no reſolution himſelf but adviſes 
the king to anexpedient 34. Writes 


a long diſpatch to CassaLL the 


king's ambaſſador at Rome for a 


Writes letters by 
GARDINER to the pope and cardi- 


nals to gratify the king with a di- 
vorce 45. Part of his letter to 


the pope 46. Has a commiſſion 
with CAMPEJ1Us to try the king's 
cauſe in England 46, Writes to 
him to haſten over 47. Propo- 
ſes the ſuppreſſion of more mo- 


naſteries, to enlarge the number of 
biſhopricks and cathedrals49. Tries 
to be elected to the 


popedom on 
-the methods 


the pope's illneſs 


he purſued— gets the ſee of Win- 


cheſter added to York 54. He 
and CAMPEJivus write to the con- 
ſiſtory in favour of the king's di- 
vorce 56. Proſecuted by the king 
—— deprived of the great ſeals 


——and himſelf baniſhed into the 
country 68. Receives a kind meſ- 
his beha= 


taken 


reſtored to his temporalities for 
and a penſion 
impeached 

in the houſe of lords 69. 70. Par- 

doned by the king and ſent to his 
dioceſe of York 71. Arreſted for 
high treaſon——proceeds as far as 
Leiceſter on his journey——dics— 
his character 74. 81. 

 WRIOTHESLY 


WxzIoTHESLY lord chancellor moves of Dzvoxsn1RE and the prince; 
in council at HxNxRV's death to ELizaptETH——cClears them 
_ obſerve his will in every thing + executed 343, 
but was over-ruled — is ordered 
to renew the judges commiſſions, 
juſtices of peace and other officers - | - 
234. Made earl of SouTHAMP- _ | 
TON 236, Falls into diſgrace 239. WS duke of, abvires 
1 N proteſtant religion 616. Sent 
Wrar Sir Thomas, accuſes the earl to Holla nd recalled 624. 
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